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-han 


the Challenge 


T= situation iù the Kashmir Valley has turned grave in the last 
few days. The subversive activities of the _Pak-trained militants 
have been stepp up by several degrees ident of kidnap- 
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scenario—a development which; in their opinion, is acucsegi “nce. 7 
of the ‘deal’ with the’ militants that secured the Telease of the E 745 
Minister’s daughter. This is patently untrue. It is the State Gove. - 
ment of the National Conference and the Congress-I—headed by the 
flamboyant Dr Farooq Abdullah—that must bear full responsibility : 
for the utter mismanagement of the State, And the accretion of 
popular strength on the part of the militants js in a substantial 
measure due to that mismanagement, not because of the so-called 
‘deal’ with the militants (the arrangements for Rubaiya’s release 
having. been worked out by the State administration itself). ~ ` > : 
By its very activities the State Government in Kashmir -has - 
. evoked the indignation of the peoplo as well as invited action 
-from the side of the Centre. The reason why it has ~not been dis- 
missed so far is that the Centre feels it far more important to initiate 
positive measures necessary to pull the State out.of the morass it 
has fallen into. That is why following the resignation of General 
for a com- 
petent personality to fill the vacant post, that is, one who would be 
most offective in dealing with the complex situation in the State 
at a time the Farooq Abdullah Ministry has abdicated its nai- 
bility apart from being rendered completely redundant in the pre- 


The fact that Ali Mohammad Sagar, a young junior Stinister in 
the Farooq Cabinet holding the portfolio of Information, could call 
for a reversion to the pre-1953 position — with the Centre handling 
only Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communication — in a bid to 
mollify the militants, isa matter of considerable significance, It 
cannot be dismissed, as Faroog has sought to do, by explaining it 
away as the Minister’s personal opinion. A junior Minister can 
barely muster courage to make, of his own volition, such a Politically 
loaded staternent advocating abridgement of the scope of accession. 
- No doubt Farooq’s blessings are with Sagar: he has refrained from. 

pulling up his Cabinet colleague for speaking out of turn. That is 
the only conclusion to be drawn from this behaviour of Farooq 
no matter whatever rhetorical pronouncement he has subsequently 
made. The incident should not be taken lightly: it isan index of 
the clout the pro-Pak secessionists enjoy in today’s Kashmir, thanks 
to Dr Farooq Abdullah’s maladministration, ine titude, callous 
indifference and also indirect connivance with the militants, Talking 
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or negotiating with is quite different 
from caving in to their demands before the talks. 
It sends negative signals projecting the administra- 
tors as weak-kneed compromisers that erodes their 
authority. 

On this very issue there is every plausible ground 
to sack the State Government. But the Centre is 
taking a broad view of the situation and moving 
cautiously keen as it isto appoint first a Governor 
who has the capability of displaying sagacity and 
administrative wisdom in the current grim scenario. 
This is doubtless the correct approach at this junc- 
ture. However, Dr Farooq Abdullah must be made 
accountable for whatever mischief ho is upto. He has 
time and again demonstrated that his behavioural 

ttern and temperamental impulses are strikingly 
imi orthy friend who held the seat of 
Atre for five long years before being 
islodged in the last general elections. 
Kashmir poses a serious threat to national unity. 
ven while striving to improve relations with all our 
eighbours, Pakistan included, the National Front 
i ed to safeguard the country’s 
by tho events in ou 
OrChes- 


oration 
pore, has not in the least abandoned 
annex the whole of Kashmir. Itis 
Pakistati which must be made answerable for the 
“\rsighfening of tensions in the region, a development 
thats also related to Islamabad’s failure to oust the 
government in Kabul with the bands of fanatic 
























« avenues-need to be explored to ensure a broad-based 


























mujahideen it has been nurturing for long. The 
Centre is taking pains to carry outits onerous res- 
ponsibility of warning Pakistan and reinforcing vigil 
on our north-western borders, in Kashmir and Punjab 
in particular. While making all efforts to defuse 
tenston, the Union Government has kept our armed 
forces in full combat preparedness to enable them to 
meet any eventuality. 
_ At the same time the problem of Kashmir must’ 
In essence be tackled politically — through mass 
mobilisations to assist the people at large to under- 
Stand the reality, isolate the terrorists and free the 
State of the venom of secessionism that has spread 
far and wide. Dr Faroog Abdullah and his Ministry 
ave proved thoroughly incapable of performing this’ 
task. Despite assuring the Union Home Minister 
“and the External Affairs Minister that he would 
‘ move into the Kashmir Valley, the Chief Minister 
` has till date not stirred out of Jammu. Such inacti- 
vity betrays his attitude and outlook. Thus other 


~ political drive at the popular level to meet the chal- 
\ lenge and defeat the designs at dismembering the 
country. With Islamabad’s military brasshats—it is 
they, and not Benazir, who are calling the shots — 
feverishly working to engineer a public revolt in that 
trouble-torn State, such a step on the part of New 
Delhi (besides all other measures in defence of 
national unity and security) does not brook the 

slightest delay. 
S.C. 
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Sri Lanka Portents 
CHARVAK KP 3830 


TENSIONS in Indo-Sri Lanka relations are currently being 
sought to be defused with New Deh! positively responding 
to Colombo's plea for an expeditious withdrawal of the 
Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) from the Sr} Lankan soll. 
Tho discussions that the Sri Lankan Foreign Minister. 
Ranjan Wijeratne, had with his Indian counterpart, I.K. 
Gujral, in New Delhi recently centred on Wijeratne’s request 
for advancing ths date of complete pull-out of the KF. 
Gujral, who earlier given March 31, 1990 as the date of 
total IPKF whhbdrawal, partially acceded to the Teques! by 
announcing that he would have the issuo re-examined. 

Why is the Sri Lankan Government so keen to expedite the 
IPKF pull-out? The National Front had, even before 
assuming power, announced its intention of ensuring the 
IPKF w'thdrawal once it was able to assume office at the 
Centre It ls duty-bound to honour its commitment to this 
effect as with all other promises it made before the electorate 
It has so far not eiven any indication of hesitancy in translat- 
ing its assurances into reality Then why thls urge oo the part 
of Colombo to bring about the withdrawal at the earliest 
even without taking into consideration the logistical 
hurdles blocking the path of such a pull-out? 

First, Colombo wants to demonstrate to the world that the 
Government of India was not withdrawing its troops unilater- 
ally but ths step was being taken in response to the Sri 
Lankan authorities’ rsistent demands on that score. 
Secondly, tt 18 planning to execute, at the earliest, a dlaboli- 
cal plan to crush the resistance of the Tamil militants. The 
plan is to initially unleash the LTTE on the other Tamil 
groups so as to eliminate the Eelam People’s Revolutionary 
Liberation Front (EPRLF) now heading the coalition govern- 
ment of the Provincial Council in the North-East, and the 


Temalning militant organisations elther ali 


latter part of 1987 (when the task of tackling the Tamil mili- 
tants was entrusted to the IPKF as 

Indo-Sri Lanka Accord of July 1987) and regrouped the 
selves in this time-span to emerge asa strong, fighting army. 
With the battering that the LTTE got from{the Iodian army— 
it did suffer heavily although the IPKF was not able to break 
its backbone — there is every reason to believe that the Tami{ 
Tigers would not be able to stand up to the regrouped Sri 
Lankan security forces who in any caso would not be con- 
strained, unlike the IPKF, to go for an all-out military offen- 
sive against the militant Tamils accompanied by i 
aerial bombing as during the Vadamarachi operation in th 
first half of 1987. 

In this backdrop what should the Government of Indla 
do? It has correctly trledto highlight the importance of 
ensuring the Tamils’ safety and security andthe imperative 
need toend Internecine ting among tho different Tamil 
groups before the complete pull-out ofthe IPKF. It is not 
seeking to link the two for [tis committed to the IPKF with 
drawal in any caso. Butit cannotsit back and allow a 
bloodbath totake place in the north-eastern part of Sri 
Lanka. Such an eventuality would makea mockery of the 
treaty of friendship it issecking to conclude with the Sri 
Lankan Government. i 

Chief Minister of the North-Eastern Province, Varadaraja 
Perumal, fs currently in the Indian capital for talks with the 
leaders of the National Front Government on the Srl Lankan 
situation in the context of the IPKF withdrawal by March 
31, 1990. He needs to bo givena patient hearing and his 
concerns must be taken due note of. What he is trying t¢ 
convey 1s simple: despite all previous assurances, Colom 
has all along refused to carry out its obligations embodied i 
the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord of July 1987: devolve genui 
powers to the North-Eastern Province Only on the assuran 
ofthe Government of India that such powers would te 
devolved by Colombo that the non-LITE Tamil militants, 
particularly the EPRLF, had agreed to give up their demand 
for Tamil Eelam. , 

There is as yet no indication from Colombo thatit would 


carry out devolution as it had promised ın the Accord. In the 
circumstances the legitimate question ae are wo 

































(Cont. on page 35) 
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Punjab: Ludhiana Rally 
O.P. SABHERWAL ` 
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WA cane the cavalcade .of Prime 

Vishwanath Pratap Singh, as it moved slowly 
on its route from Halwara airport to the all-party 
rally in Ludhiana on January 11, one got a feeling of 
exhilaration. Jt was a scene one has not witnessed 
in bl>od-splattered Punjab for years — people in 
their thousands lined the entire route of 12 miles to 
welcome V.P. Singh, with hope and anxiety writ 
large on their faces. Symptomatic too was it that 
Sikhs and Hindus intermingled in the crowds, the 
Sikhs Dutnumbering the Hindus by far. 


Thi: was a spectacle characteristic of the situation 
in Purjab as it emerges from the Ludhiana congrega- 
tion, with anxiety and hope being equal ingredients. 

The grim situation on the ground is indeed cause 
for anxiety, with the orgy of killings and extortions 
by terrorist gangs in full force, the State adminis- 
tratior in a bad shape, and the political levers in 

` disarrey, there is certainly no room for complacency 
of soft options in Punjab. : 

Butthe Ludhiana visit of V.P. Singh has also 
amply brought to the surface another important 
aspect of the Punjab scene — an aspect that first 
surfaced during the Amritsar visit of the Prime 
Minister. The message from both is that the people 


of Punjab and certainly the overwhelming majority . 


of Sikhs, yearn for normalcy and peace in Punjab, 
and tiat the support. -base for the terrorists and 
secessionists has shrunk as never before. Indeed, the 
mary of Sikhs have begun to detest the killers 
and extortionists, and to see through their real 
face. 

-Tho meaning of this facet is that in the process of 
disentengling the Punjab situation and applying the 
healing touch, the strength of the people, and the 
majorizy of Sikhs, is a potent factor. This potent 
factor zan and needs to be harnessed in evolving the 
-process of political reconciliation that the Central 
Govermment proposes to launch asa follow-up of 
its first steps. : 

The realities being what they are, there can be no 
illusior of an easy breakthrough. The Prime Minis- 
.ter putit aptly when he said at the Ludhiana rally: 
““Durir g the last few years, the Punjab problem has 
got badly ontangled and is right now very knotty. 

_ Each knot has to be disentangled with patience and 

care. E is not one day’s job to usher in peace.” 

> The question posed by Ludhiana ig: what are these 
‘knots end how to cut the gordian knot? A common 
denom-ation emerging from the divergent, and often 
conflicting, standpoints of the Akali parties of 
differert hues is that the hurt psyche of the Sikhs 
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Bluestar’ and the New Delhi riots undone, as the 
first step. With due allowance being given to details, 
there is broad acceptance of this proposition from 
the major political parties on this score. And in fact, 
steps in this direction are already on way. 

The crucial question as to the next step forward is 
of working out the process of political reconciliation 
of the divergent groups and parties on the Punjab 
scene. A major stumbling block here is the infighting 
among the Akali groups. The three Akali Dals being 
unable to bridge the chasm, are engaged in mutual 
competitiveness in regard to their public postures. 
A second hurdle is the! unwillingness of the leadin 
Akali force among the three—the Akali Dal (Mann 
—to face the stark factor which dishevels the Punjab 
situation, the orgy of terrorism, compounded by the 
diabolical linkage of external forces—Pakistan and 
its mentor, the CIA. 

It is being said that the Akali Dal (Mann) leader, 
Simranjit Singh, is himself under heavy pressure of 
the militants, the AISSF and even some òf the 
terrorist groups. The point being put forward on 
behalf of the Mann group is first that they alone 
have the iF eae stature to negotiate with the 
Centre; and secondly, acceptance of their political 
demands is a prerequisite to their support’ in the 
fight against terrorism. Though the latter point is 
not explicitly put but is nevertheless implied in 
Mann’s ambivalent stand with regard to terrorist 
depradations. ; ; 

Even the other two Akali Dal leaders, Prakash 
Singh Badal and Surjit Singh Barnala, are chary 
of openly condemning the terrorist orgies. But a 
hopeful turn is seen in the positions of both, as was 
evident from the constructive speeches ‘of the two 
leaders at the Ludhiana rally. 

The gradual realisation of the damage inflicted on 
Punjab as a State, and of the havoc played with Sikh 
people’s interests in particular, by the terrorist bands 
now on the rampage, as also the sad. experience of 
the path taken by the Akalis since tho launching of 
the Dharma Yuddha in 1983 is perhaps bringing 
‘about the much needed change in these leaders’ 
stance, halting though this change is because of 
understandable factors. 

No less a hurdle is the evolving of a tangible poli- 
tical ‘platform which has to be the base of the process 
of political reconciliation in Punjab between the 
princi political parties. While- settling of the 
Chandigarh and territorial waters issues could be 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Roots of Terrorism: 
BALRAJ PURI 


Two questions are specifically asked about the 

current phenomenon of terrorism in Kashmir. 
First, how could members of a docile, timid and non- 
- martial community take to arms? Second, how could 
a community favoured with lavish Central aid be so 
ungrateful? ; ; , 

Many Kashmiris do find in terrorism an answer 
to perpetual taunts and ridicule about their character 
implied in theo first question. -Gun shots herald their 
initiation to a martial status and hence provide them 
with an enormous thrill. The second question 
erroneously assumes that money can be a substitute 
for the satisfaction of political urges. In reality, it 
stimulates them. It can also provoke a people if 
they suspect the motives of the aid-givers. Further, 
aid becomes counter-productive if the manner in 
which it is spent causes corruption and economic 
and political distortions. 

What are the major political urges of the Muslims 
of Kashmir which have remained dissatisfied? And 
why has the Indian political system failed to provide 
adequate channels for registering dissatisfaction? 

In order to understand their behaviour, it must be 
borne in mind that Kashmiri Muslims are Kashmiris 
as well as Muslims. At the time of partition of the 
_ country, they perceived a threat to their Kashmiri 
identity from Pakistan which refused to concede 
them the right to decide their fate. At first, it 
recognised the right of the ruler to do so and later 
assumed it for itself and tried to enforce it through a 
tribal raid. A self-respecting community like the 
Kashmiris could not accept that position and, there- 
fore, sought Indian armed help to defend'their right 
of self-determination. 

However, Srinagar and New Delhi had divergent 
perceptions about the fateful decision of the Kash- 
miris to accede to the Indian Union. For the rest of 
India, it was just a part of the process of integration 
of the princely states, but the Kashmiri Muslims 
tended to treat it as an enabling provision to soek 
help of a superior power to protect their identity 
from an aggressor. The eulogistic references to Indo- 
Kashmir friendship by the Kashmiri leadership of 
that period underlined the separateness of the 
Kashmiri identity. 

The attempts by the Centre to persuade the state 
to conform to a uniform pattern created the first 
strains in the Centre-State relations. It was the agita- 
tion of the Jammu Praja Parishad, backed by the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh, for abrogation of Article 370 
that, more than anything else, shook the faith of the 
Kashmiri Muslims about the security of their’iden- 
tity within India. By that time, the Muslim aspect 
of Kashmiri Muslim identity, too, had asserted 
itself. But as there was a leader like Sheikh Abdullah 
to articulate and symbolise the alienation of the 
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Kashmiri Muslims, their ideological umbilical chord 
with the rest of the nation was pot cut. And it was 
possible to win him back in 1975 for a settlement 
within the Indian Union with,a renewed assurance 
that Article 370 would be kept intact, though they 
remained bitter over the erosion in the contents of 
the Article during the period of wilderness. 


ANOTHER factor that caused alienation of the 
Kashmiri Muslims is the lack of outlets for their 
discontent. Before the Rajiv-Farooq accord of 1986, 
the Congress was the channel of discontent against 
the state government while the National Conference 
channelised discontent against the Centre. As the 
two parties formed a coalition government, both 
types of discontent was diverted to communal and 
secessionist outlets. l 

The lack of a democratic tradition, civil liberties 
and free elections — in thé name of national 
interests — further forced the popular. discontent to 
seek outlets outside the political system. ' 

Farooq Abdullah whose party was duly elected 
in 1983 was dismissed a year later mainly for hob- 
nobbing with the opposition parties of India. As he 
was forced to share power with the Congress party 
which as a ruling party at the Centre had dismissed 
him, his role as an instrument of Kashmiri protest 
and a symbol of the Kashmiri identity was under- 
mined. Further, the faith of the Kashmiris in 
democratic methods was shattered because the 
elections of 1987 were widely perceived to be unfair. 

People outside Kashmir often resent what they 
consider special treatment for the state and its 
appeasement by the Centre. Appeasement certainly 
does not win friends. But in what respect is the 
state differently treated from others? Financial aid? 
As pointed out earlier, the pattern of Central aid 
to the state made it counter-productive. 

Kashmir is also the only part of the country where 
the Central Government (with the exception of the 
Janata Government in 1977-79 and the present NF 
Government so far) has always imposed a.govern- 
ment of its choice on the people of the state (how- 
ever unpopular, corrupt and inefficient it may be), 
where one-party government has been tho norm, 
where loyalty to government has been made synony- 
mous with loyalty to the country, where demand for 
democratic and Human rights and protest against 
corruption and administrative injustices are branded 
as treason. 

It was the vacuum created by the collapse of 
palitics through normal means — party . system, 
elections, civil liberties — that terrorism which is 

i (Continued on page 6) 
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HISTORIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON BHOPAL SETTLEMENT 


Restoring Dignity of Poor in Third World 


UPENDRA BAXI 


T= January 13 announcement by the Union Law 

Lew Minister, Dinesh Goswami, on the Bhopal 
settlement ‘marks the revival of the rule of law not 
only for the victims but also for the country’s 
future. In declaring that “‘life in India is not 
so cheap that the worst industrial disaster which 
affected the lives of thousands could be compen- 
sated by $ 470 million”. V.P. Singh’s Government 
has scught to restore the dignity of the poor in 
the World. 

In this sense, this historic announcement creates a 
human rights endowment for all the people of the 
` Third World, who remain expected to the mercy of 
the multinationals. The government deserves the- 
nation’s applause for acting boldly on the basis of 
axioma-ic moral principles. ` 
_ The strategy of action outlined in the announce- 
ment hes four important components. 

First, it declares that the victims have certain 
“inalierable rights” to remedies; this recognition 
is entirely consistent with the parental role of the 
Union Government writ large in the Bhopal Act, 
which lms been further elaborated by the Supreme 
Court in its December 22 decision. The parens 
patriae tole repels any suggestion of antagonism 
between the government and the victims. The 
Union 3y the innate logic of the Bhopal Act, acts 
both on behalf of and at the behest of the victims. 
The logic was unfortunately obscured by last year’s 
settlement. Now it stands vigorously reinstated. 

Second, the announcement recognises the right 
to interin relief. The one-time interim relief pro- 
gramme is not just bureaucratica]ly announced. 
Rather, the victims’ groups are to participate in 
' this decision-making process. Thus, both the 
principles of right to information and of participative 
administration stand inaugurated. 

The victim groups haye proposed a draft ordinance 
for interim relief for 106,000 families in 36 municipal 
wards o? Bhopal acknowledged by the Madhya 
Pradesh Government as being directly gas-hit. The 
annual expenditure on this relief was in the order 
of Rs 190 crores. 

Judge Deo had ordered interim relief of Rs 350 
crores which the MP High Court had reduced to 
Rs 250 crores. In the discussions that will follow, 
it is clear, the one-time relief will entail a sub- 
stantial outlay in the region of Rs 250 to 350 crores 
in the miaimum. 

Third, the announcement takes the minimum 
number cf people exposed to the Methyl Isocyanide 
(MIC) as non-negotiable. At an average of four 
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members per family, the minimum incidence of 
victimage exceeds 4,00,000 people; the actual - 
personal injury-claims already filed exceed 6,60,000. 
This recognition of a non-negotiable incidence of 
Victimage is a significant breakthrough in the 
struggle for justice. 

The significance will become clear when we 
recall that in the May 4 decision, explaining the 
basis of the February settlement, the Court had 
stated the amount ($ 470 million) stood juastitied 
by the assessment of about 3000 dead and 40,000 
seriously injured. The Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
ment in Supreme Court went so far as to maintain 
that the number of people seriously injured and 
disabled was as low as 23 out of the 300,000 it 
had medically examined. 

A decision which recognises the rights of people 
living in 36 municipal wards directly exposed to MIC 
leakage proceeds on the simple fact of the high toxi- - 
city levels of one of the world’s most lethal chemi- 
cals. Both, scientific commonsense and considera- 
tions of justice, sustain this minimal estimate of the 
victimage. 

Fourth, the government regards conferral of immu- 
nities from criminal proceedings given to UCC and 
UCIL officials as unsustainable on an “important 
matter of principle” under which the ‘‘constitutional 
and legal rights of victims to seek judicial remedies 
as are available to them under the law of the land in 
respect of compoundable and non-compoundable 
criminal cases cannot be bartered away.” In its 
December 22 decision, the Court had itself pointed 
out that the Act does not empower such immunities; 
and the petitions, now awaiting hearing, also make 
the same point. 

Since public memory is short, it needs to be stres- 
sed out that the settlement memorandum signed by 
the Union of India and the Union Carbide not 
merely says explicitly that all civil and criminal 
proceedings remain extingtished and that India 
shall defend all Carbide companies in such proceed- 
ings globally but also chien that if anybody has 
been convicted, he shall be deemed to be acquitted! 

This death warrant on the rule of law in India has 
now been revoked by the government announcement. 

In keeping with the parental role of the state, the 
announcement indicates that the government will 
now support the arguments canvassed in petition yet 
to be heard. is raises questions concerning the 
validity of the settlement and the adequacy of the 
amount, 


e 
NO doubt many questions will arise, especially in 
the minds of those who favoured the settlement and 
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thought, for‘one réaéon or the other, that it was just 
and it put an end to the litigation. 

The first question is whether the Union of India, 
being a party to the settlement, can now “‘reverse” 
its position. The second is whether Carbide is bound 
to remain within the jurisdiction of the court. 

The latter question can, clearly, be answered in 
the affirmative. The Union Carbide stands directed 
by the May 12, 1986, order of Judge Keenan (con- 
firmed by -the court~of appeals) to abide by the 
“final” decision of the Indian court. Under the 
Supreme Court rules and procedures, a review peti- 
tion may be filed by the parties affected by the 
decision. The decision becomes final’only upon the 
disposal of the review. 

A seven-judge bench in the Antulay case has also 
held that the Supreme-Court of India has inherent 
power to complete justice in the self same proceed- 
ings where violations of fundamental rights appear 
entailed. There is, furthermore, the separate head 
of social action (public interest) jurisdiction evolved 
by the court. All parties, to any litigntion in the 
Supreme Court, remain bound by this jurisdiction. 

The answer to the first question can be found in 
the May 4 and December 22 decisions, where the 
Court has left the issue of the adequacy of the 
amount to the presentation of “new materials” 
suggestive to any inadequacy. The government under 
the: Bhopal Act remains duty-bound to consider 
such material. i 

Both the pre-existing materials before the Sup- 
reme Court, in the petitions filed by Dr Nithish 
Vohra and Dr Anil Sadgopal, and the recent sur- 
vey of the health status of Bhopal survivors coor- 
dinated by Dr S.C. Sathyamala, Dr Nithish Vohra 
and K. Satish (entitled Against All Odds) docu- 
ment the continuing effects of MIC exposure. When 
the Union in response to its ntal role and the 
directions of the Court, considers this material as 
prima facile suggestive of inadequacy of the amount 
settled and announces its decision to place it before 
the court, it is not “reversing” the settlement by a 
political decision but merely discharging its duty 
to the court. 

The December 22 decisión entitles the Union to 
engage in a bona fide representation of the claims 
of the victims. The announcement achieves precisely 
this. The Court has clarified that there is “no ques- 
tion of the Central Government acting as a court in 


respect of claims”. This means that the issues of 


the standard of liability’ and the quantum of dama- 
ges have to be decided by the judicial process. The 
court has further ruled that the Act prescribes 
neither. 

Clearly the announcement does not unilaterally 
settle all these questions; they have to be adequa- 
tely argued before the court by both sides. Union 
Carbide may maintain that the review ition 
should not be entertained. It is for the Supreme 
Court to reach a just decision on the basis of 
various arguments. i 

The metaphor of “reversal” of the settlement is 
misleading. All that has happened is that the Union 
has indicated to the public and the Union Carbide 
the strategy it now ' wishes to follow. People who 
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ask whether there is any “precedent” for this anroltti- 
cement should indeed be asking the question whether. 
there is any precedent in tle world where a sover- 
eign plaintiff has so honestly notified its intention: 
to its adversary well ahead of finalising its forensic 
strategies. a 
Carbide has more than due notice; it cannot com- 
lain of violation of the process. Indian law ellows 
it all the opportunities to argue why the settl=ment 
orders should not be reopened. The announcement 
is an invitation to fair play and that is how itthould 
be regarded by all concerned. (Courtesy: The - 
Times of India) oe 


O.P. Sabherwal : Ludhiana: Rally 
(Contd. from page 3) . >` 


envisioned, acceptance of the Anandpur Sahib reso- 
lution presents a far more daunting task Yet 
forging a political’ solution in Punjab, despite its 
complexity, is not an impossible task. pre-' 
condition however is that the government gives no 
latitude to the secessionists, terrorist gangs and their, 
foreign patrons. ‘ 

Mounting a relentless war against them requires 
adequate steps to buttress the security for-es, to 
remedy their faults and weaknesses, as well as tó 
give fullest backing to those who remain Dyal to 
their uniform in the face of arduous challenges. The 
grim circumstances surrounding the Gobind Ram 
assassination have to be -kept in view. The Govern- 
ment has, in the prevailing conditions in Punjab, to 
meet this challenge with grit and resources. Not 
only must relief be rushed to,the civilian victims of 
terrorist depredations, but fullest compensation pro- 
vided to the security personnel that fall victim to 
terrorism. ' 

Equally necessary is the strengthening of the State 
administration and ensuring people’s investment in 
the administration. The present state of total aliena- 
tion of the two has to be swiftly ended. O 

(Jarsary 13) 


Balraj Puri : Kashmir 
(Contd. rom page 4)’ 


politics. through other means, sought to fill. Of 
course, the training facilities and supply of arms by 
Pakistan made its task easier. : 

To be sure, terrorism is no answer to the genuine 
problems of Kashmir. It would eliminate dissent 
and free thinking — without which a civilised society 
cannot exist — more ruthlessly than any authori- 
tarian regime could ever do. It would brutalise a 
humane and cultured community. It would destroy 
even the remaining institutions and this make 
orderly life impossible. Its economic, social, cultural 
and political. costs would become increasingly 
prohibitive. ; i ai 

But mere condemnation of the people of. Kashmir 
will not do. They deserve sympathy ard- under- 
standing and sincere help to get out of wkat is ono 
of the gravest crisis is their long history. O ° 

(Courtesy: The Times of India) 


Problems facing Indian Agriculture 
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[Ron agriculture, especially foodgrains production 
has teen one of the success stories of the Indian 
economy after we got independence. Starting from 
a large deficit in local production of cereals and 
other foodgrains, the country’s agriculture went on 


to incresse production to such an extent that we . 


were abs to build up a stock of local output and 
stop having imports of foodgrains. This success 
was dueto the increase in irrigation and the appli- 
cation of HYV seeds that respond both to irrigation 
and large inputs of chemical fertilisers, and chemical 
pesticides, as also the government’s pricing policy of 
guaranteed purchase at certain minimum levels. 

The policy adopted was one of concentrating on 
areas that already had a good of the infra- 
structure in position, and therefore, quick results 
could be obtained by use of HYV crops and inputs 
of fertilicers and pesticides and also the introduction 
of tractors. Thus, from a production of about 50 
million tons of cereals at the start of independence, 
we saw tie production increasing three-fold during 
the eighties; and we were able to build up a buffer- 
stock of over two million tons by drawing on Indian 
supplies, and it was this buffer-stock which enabled 
us to hardle the two drought years of the eighties. 

However, the same order of increase in production 
was not ebtained in the case of oil seeds and pulses, 
though they recorded some increase in production 
after the new policy of giving special attention to 
both thes important food, material came into being. 
But Indian agriculture continued to have fluctuations 
in output because of monsoon vagaries, though the 
peak of local output obtained during drought years 
was increasing steadily with the -passing of each 
drought year, showing the contribution to ‘stability 
and security that irrigation and the new agricultural 
technology have made. ; 

While this record of increase is lapdable, certain 
other features accompanying the growth of Indian 
agriculture were not of such a pleasing character. 
Thus, the number of operational holdings increased 
from 50.7 million holdings in 1961-62 to 81.57 
millions in 1976-77, and to 89.39 millions in 1980-81. 
This increase in the number of holdings meant the 
emergence of a significantly positive increase in the 
number of marginal holdings of below one hectare 
sizo cach. Thus, while the marginal holdings of less 
than one hectare accounted for 19.8 millions in 1961- 
62, it increased to 44.52 millions in 1976-77, and to 
50.88 milfions in 1980-81. 


The author is one of the country’s most distin- 
guished economists and a former Union Minister. 
This is the text of his inaugural address at the 
Golden Jubilee Session of the Indian Society of 
Agriculural Economics, Bombay held at the 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Bombay: on December 4, 1989. 
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Though there was an increase in the area operated 
by the marginal holders, there was a much larger 
increase in the number of such holders, bringing 
down the average area operated by the marginal 
farmer. The holdings of Jess than one hectares in- 
creased from 9.2 million hectares (6.9 per cent of 
total) in 1961-62 to 17.51 million hectares (10.7 per 
cent of total) in 1976-77, and to 19.73 million 
hectares (12.1 per cent of total) in 1980-81. At the 
same time, the number of larger holdings of 10 
hectares and above category which numbered 2.3 
millions in 1962, increased to 2.44 millions in 1976- 
77, then slightly fell to 2.15 millions in 1980-81, but 
the area operated by them increased from 38.6. 
million hectares in 1961-62 to 42.87 million hectares 
hectares in 1976-77, and fell to 37.17 million 
hectares in 1980-81. | Á 

Though there was some decline in the area operat- 
ed by these large holdings of 10 hectares and above, 


„a much more conspicuous element in the distribution 


of operational holdings by size was the increase 
in the number of operational holdings below one 
hectare each from 19.8 millions in 1961-62 to 44.52 
millions in 1976-77, and 50.8 millions in 1980-81. 
The percentage of marginal or less than one hectare 
holdings to the total operated area was only 6.9 per 
cent in 1961-62, but increased to 10.7 per cent in 
1970-7], and 12.1 percent in 1980-81. The sharp 
and prominent feature of the structural change in 
agriculture was the increase in the number of mar- 
ginal holdings of below one hectare each without a 
corresponding increase in the area operated by 
these marginal holdings, and this tendency for in- 
crease in the number of marginal holdings is likely 
to continue in the near future also. : 
Application of the new agricultural technology to 
this large number of marginal holdings would be 
much more difficult in operational terms than would 
be the case with larger holdings. In the Western 


-countries, there was no such fall in the size of hold- 


ings because of the vast emigration of rural popu- 
lation into urban areas and to ind , which was 
not the case’with India. A reduction in the number 
of marginal or below one hectare holdings is not 
likely to diminish substantially by the withdrawal — 
from this number of industries or other service 
occupations. In other. words, small holdings will 
always remain with us as far as one can see tho 
demographic trend at the moment, and. this small 
size of these holdings gives rise to many problems in 
the application of the new agricultural technology to 
Indian agriculture. ` 

Another feature of this successful account of tho 
Green -Revolution is that: while it has certainly 
increased . Indian agricultural output and enabled us 
to create a buffer stock, the distribution of this incr- 
casėd production has been continued only toa few 
regions and has not been extended to the rest of the 
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country, so that we find on one hand the iorth- 
west regions of Punjab Haryana and western Uttar 
Pradesh affecting significant changes in its agricul- 
tural production, the rest of the country, especially 
the eastern and southern regions have not beed able 
to get the benefit of public and private investment 
that have taken place in agriculture in the north- 
west, nor has it equally benefited small holdings in 
these regions. That is why so many critics of Indian 
agricultural history for the last two-three decades 
suggest that the application of the Green Revolution 
has led to a worsening of inequality between the 
more well-to-do farmers and larger holdings and the 
small holders and owners with insufficient resources 
of their own. 

The growth that we have witnessed in Indian agri- 
culture is not growth with equity or social justice 
and the problem is how to bring about growth 
alongwith social justice .The answer to it probably 
lies in the diversion of governmental attention to the 
productivity of small holdings rather than to that of 
the larger holdings. It has been suggested by some 
critics that this was done deliberately because the 
government was more interested in the well-to-do 
farmers by giving them opportunities to become 
still more well-to-do, and was not inclined to regard 
small farmers as a class specially deserving govern- 
mental investment for increasing their productivity, 
and allowing them to have a due share in the agri- 
cultural growth of the country. 

Instead of taking small holdings as a category 
. which requires to be: helped specially, the govern- 
mental policy of alleviating poverty did not take up 
the question of the productivity of the small holdings 
and their ability to share the benefits of agricultural 
growth, but confined their poe aame of alleviation 
of poverty to increase in employment and confer- 
ment of free assets, This programme of alleviation 
of poverty has not been able to make for the better- 
ing of the growth capacity of the small holdings and 
giving them also incentives to do so as was the ‘case 
in the case of larger holdings. 


y 


e 
THE undoubted increase in agricultural output 


which took place with the Green Revolution did not ` 


make for any uniform increase in the acceleration of 
per hectare productivity and the value of increased 
production was inclined to favour the large holdings 
rather than an increase in the output of small hold- 
ings. Moreover, in the incremental output, as has 
been. shown by Bhalla and Tyagi (Patterns in Indian 
Agricultural Development — A District Level Study), 
between the early sixties and the early eighties the 
contribution of the north-western region was as 
much as 53.1 per cent, while that of the eastern 
region was only 7.7 per cent. Thus the increase in 
output added to the already existing inter-regional 
inequality in production. 

.As pointed out by them: 

It is apparent that it is the better-off regions which have 

appropriated relatively larger shares of modern farm 

inputs. For example, during the - eighties the north 

western region which accounted for 23.2 per cent of the 

total area in the country, used 41.5 per çent of total 


fertilisers, 61.0 per cent of tractors 
total area under irrigation. Due 


contribution of farm inputs is significant in 
explaining the inter-state variations in uctiviry levels, 
The increasing importance of fe needs to be 


statewlse use of modern inputs, the disparities in 
upeabbind levels among various States have also tended 


To sum up, with the adoption of new seeds, fertiliser 


technology, agriculture in major parts of India has under-' 


gone a significant transformation, The yield levels of 
some crops have experienced phenomenal rise, thereby 
_ accelerating the growth of cultural output in States 
where these crops constitute an important com>onent of 
cropping pattern. Some negative fdatures of the recent 

pattern are worth nothing. y. majer eastern 
states continue to have very low, rates of growth in 
agricultural output. In fact, their'growth rates im agricul- 
ture are perceptibly lower than their growth rate of 
population and even male workforce. , the 
performance of Tami] Nadu has deteriorawd quite 


Inkh of adequate investments in irrigation and ether rural 


The nature of disparate growth pattern is also bro 
- out by a study ofthe contribution of various See 
the total incremental output. During the overall period 
1962-65 to 1980-83, about half of the incremental output 
was contributed by the north-western States whereas the 
castern region contributed only about eight per zent. The 
contribytion of central region to aggregate incremental 
output was 24 per cent and that of southern region 
15 per cent... It was the districts with pecentage of 
area under irrigation belonging to no=th-western 
recorded levels of productivity over 
both the periods. On the other hand, mary districts 
in the arid zone as also in the eastern part of India which 
were’ unable to adopt the new technology primarily 


ductivity levels particulariy during the first period... 
The conclusion that emerges is that as a con ce of 
the Introduction of new technology during 1962-65 to 
1970-73, the already existing largo inter-district disparities 
in productivity levels got f er accentuated ... It also 
emerges that there is moro stability in the output levels 


of districts which have assured irrigation with 
those which are mainly t on rainfi This is 
brought out by the fact that many districts telonging to 

Andhra Pradesh, adhya 


Pradesh in the centenl region which edad 
cen on had 

wey ahaa ar sows and tho firat pee ows 
va o í ng second period becauso 
As CH. Hanomantha Rao points out in his earlier 
book (Technological Change and Distriiution of 
Indian Agriculture — Macmillan, 1975), the 
conventionally accepted phenomena of Higher out- 
put per hectare.in the small holdings, due to the 


intensive use of agricultural labour as compared ~t 


with larger holdings, does not hold good n the case 
of the new agricultural technology which is charac- 
terised by widening income disparities between the 
large and small farmers, with the consecnence, the 
growth of output of many large farms is quite fast 


+ 
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than small farms. This higher rate of growth of tos soll which is necessary for raising agricultural 


many large farms is achieved mainly through use of 
capital inputs by substituting capital for labour. - 
As pointed out by him, in contrast with the 
western region, in the eastern zone, there does not 
seem tc be ‘enough incentive for the adoption of 
innovations. Tenants are too poor to be in a posi- 
tion to investin modern inputs. Landowners too 
may have very little incentive to invest in modern 
inputs Secause of greater return from usury. The 
concentration of landownership and the widespread 
incidence of poverty may be responsible for the 
relative stagnation of agriculture in such areas. 
Strange-y enough, a good part of the area leased 
out belcngs to small land owners and large farmers 
account for a significant share in the area Jeased in. 
Therefo-e, consideration .as to who leases out-and 
who leases in becomes ‘important for influencing 
income distribution in the’desired direction through 


‘tenancy reform. Emphasis on the application of 


technolcgical change, especially in respect of cro 
grown it the low income regions and the public 
investment in irrigatibn projects (including the 
exploitation of the groundwater potential) are, 
likely to be major sources of growth in Indian agri- 
culture, 
Dr Hanumantha Rao concludes: 
The prespects of further growth from technological chsnge 
seem tc be limited and uncertain in the short run. There 
is soms cope for extending tbe known techniques, for 
exampl», and for intensifying the use of inputs like 
fertilisers, by exploiting tho ground water potential through 
. private investment, but the limits of even this may be 
reached soon because of the low potential in relatton to’ 
the ts, as well as of its being a high cost and 
uncerta n source in low rainfall (dry) areas:~ The largest 
prospect for increasing the output and employment with 
certainty in the next two to three decades (through a wiser 
application of the known technology such as HYV) and for 
Improving the distribution of income — horizontal as well 
as vertical — lies with the third source, namely, public 
investment in irrigation Including the exploitation of 
ground water potential, which is also the most difficult 
and the least attractive for the elite as it has a sizeable 
demand on public resources for investment that cuts into 


; carries on the 
with the recovery of 
costs through rates; offers less 
scope fo- sustaining middlemen and yields, in any case, 
smaller benefits for the elite when the projects are com- 
pleted. Therefore, the process of transformation is unlikely 
to be smooth; greater hardships for the r leading to 
unrest and tensions, which may in turn induce the neces- 
sary changes in policies. 


ANOTHER attendant feature of Indian agricultural 
growth hes been the long term negative effect it has 
been havirg on the major national and structural 
ingrediente of agricultural growth. Not much atten- 
tion seems to be paid to the sustainability of the 
growth or production of even larger holdings over a 
iod of time because of the negative effect that is 

ing produced in the long. run by the cutting down 
of forests end by the non-upkeep of forests in the 
catchment areas thus leading to increase in the 
frequency of floods and their intensity when they 
occur, and also the loss of large quantities of good 
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productivity. While this lack of environmental policy 
consistent with agricultural growth even in the short 
period has led to the betterment of the present at tho 
expense of the future and even here, the main bene- 


‘ fits accrue to the larger holdings than to the smaller 


holdings. 

The adverse effects of the ecological negligence in 
catchment areas has led not merely to the loss of the 
top soil and increase in the frequency and intensity 
of floods, but also led to silting up of reservoirs dnd 
other irrigation works with the result that even 
irrigation system which is a most important factor 
in increasing agricultural productivity, is being 
endangered. While there is still a large irri- 
gation potential, the irrigation that has been 
achieved does not seem to be turning out to 
the benofit of agriculture in the long run not only for 
the small holdings, but even for the large holdings. 
A policy of appropriate agricultural growth con 
sistent with ecological balance and preservation of 
environment does not seem to have been guaranteed 
in the government policy applied to agriculture, and 
even in the case of ground water, large private 
investment is being encouraged ih tapping it with 
the result that the better off farmers get guaranteed — 
supplies of ground water, while the poorer holdings 
could not take recourse to this method of giving 
them teed supplies of water because they did 
not have finds necessary for private investment 
required for tapping ground water in their areas, nor 
has any governmental programme formulated to 
enable them to do so. . 

As the late Prof D.R. Gadgil pointed out so many 
years ago to this very conference: 

Thus from the point of view of reorganising our agriculture 

what is moro im is to concentrate our attention on 
- uneconomic cultivators. Ifa successful solution to their 

problem is out, the new setting of agricultural 
organisation d have potentialities such a growth 
that with the application of sclontific methods to agricul- 
ture, the twin a of greater production and contented 
rural population can be realised. 

While the choice of areas for introducing new 
technology yielded the desired results, it also led to 
the reinforcement of the natural deficiences in the 
dry land regions and heavy rainfall regions and made 
for a neglect on the part of the government to go in 
for a programme of consolidation of holdings from 
their ts and also setting up a minimum size 
of agricultural holding, below which farther sub- 
division or fragmentation should not be allowed. 
The government failed to take action on this count, 
and that is why it has now become necessary to pay 
much more attention to providing the necessary 
infrastructure to agriculture in areas of the central 
and eastern parts of the country, and also to take 
particular action regarding the problem of small 
farmers 


In the context of the present situation regarding 
agriculture in India, it is necessary to seo that the 
steps taken from now in the field of agricultural 

uction should be concentrated on areas which 
itherto had not received sufficient infrastructural 
attention, nor special incentives for increasing agri- 
cultural productivity. What is now required is to 
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bès that the backward areas in the country do not 
remain backward simply because of infrastructural 
insufficiency. What is needed is to take up program- 
mes of minor irrigation works in these areas and 
give incentives to them to increase production by 
facilitating their taking to HYV seeds and ‘inputs of 
fertilisers and pesticides so that growth now becomes 
combined with equity, which is what these special 
measures in the ‘eastern and central regions of the 
country require. It is also necessary to, go much 
more seriously into the problem of rural unemploy- 
ment that exists and the enormous increase in the 
number of holdings below one hectare size with its’ 
inevitable effects on the application of the new agri- 
cultural technology. 


I think the government and the Planning Commis- ` 


sion have become alert to: this necessity and the 
Eighth Five Year Plan will see a concentration of 
attention on the backward-and rain-fed as well as 
drought prone regions of the country and not think 
in terms purely of special measures-when the drought 
or flood comes, but take up preventive programmes 
by going in for minor and major irrigation works 
in these areas and giving them price incentives for 
growth and application of inputs needed for raising 
agricultural productivity, such as fertilisers, pesti- ` 
cides and so on. 

It might also become necessary in this connection 

to note that in the Western countries, especially in | 
the United States of America, there is a great deal of 
talk and some‘action taken to give up or minimise 
modern fertiliser inputs and going in for more of 
organic and natural input materials as there is now 
apprehension about the dual effects of a high degree 
of modernisation of agriculture in the long run 
bringing about a decline in the productivity of land. 
So our new agricultural policy should not merely 
concentrate on modernisation of agriculture that 
has not so far been modernised in terms of tractors 
and chemical fertilisers. * 
.. Apart from inputs of fertiliser, HYV seeds and 
pesticides, it is also necessary to look to the needs 
for water without which none of these inputs will 
succeed in increasing agricultural productivity. So 
concentration will now be on first completing pro- 
grammes already on the ground of major and 
medium irrigation, and instead of taking up new 
medium and major irrigation works, we should go 
in for a comprehensive programme of minor irriga- 
tion sechemes. 


TAKING into account the fact of the inadequacy 
of my knowledge on the intricate problems of Indian 
agriculture and the absence of reliable and relevant 
data, I venture to suggest that the following factors 
should underlie the agricultural policy that will be 
taken up during the Eighth Plan period and after. 
1. Completion or expedite completion of major and 
| medium irrigation programmes on which already consi- 
derable amounts has been spent so that within a reason- 
ably short period, we will be able to get the benefits from 
the irrigation works with which we can then combine 
other inputs required for increasing cultural produc- 
tlon, such as fertiliser, HYV seeds, pesticides, etc, 
2. Completing any minor irrigatlon-programmes which 


ans 
“idk have been jeft uncompleted £0 far and rehabiiitation 


of sick minor irrigation such as tanks, open 
wells, etc., by desilting them and going in for construction 
of new tanks where it becomes profitable in the light of 
our monsoon experience, and the skill of the local agri- 
cultural population to make use of the available water, 
combining with it modern inputs of improved seeds, fertl- 
lisers, pesticides and so on. 
3. Concentrating attention on the agro-economic features 
of the different regions of the country and having a pro~ 
per study of the policy progranimes suitable to these arcas 
together with economic use of water by water-harvesting 
and sprinkler methods. > 
4. Undertaking the needed repairs and restoration of 
efficiency of canals and tanks by desilting them and-con- 
cretising embankments of canals and tanks so that there 
will not be any seepage of water. Thus maximum use can 
be made of the water available through repairs to existing 
water resources. and water economy programmes together 
with improved seeds appropriate to the areas in question, 
along with necessary pai of modernised agriculture 
: such as HYY seeds, fertiliser, etc. 
5. Studying the changes that are taking place in US 
agriculture by gradually introducing nmural and organic 
fertilisers in place of the current chemically based ferti- 
lisers and making use ofthis knowledge for formulating 
a fertiliser policy to be followed in the Indian agriculture 
in the coming years. i : 
6. Repairing the deficlencies of the current agricultural 
programme in equalising or minimising the difference in 
agricultural productivity in different regions of the coun 


try by appropriate research on seeds and programmes for’ 


consolidation of fragmented holdings as well as small hold- 
ings, and formulating a careful policy regarding water use, 
the object being to get the highest utilisation of every 
drop of water in terms of agricultural output, as also 
maximisation of output per uhit Df water rather than per 
unit of land, and thus reducing to the maximum possible 
extent inequalities in agricultural growth in the different 
agro-climatic regions of the country. 
‘7. Devising of appropriate programmes for dry land 
agriculture and high rain-fall areas agricglture and putting 


these schemes into operation as early as possible so that’ 


these areas will increase their productivity and reduce the 

increasing difference between their productivity and that 

of the highly developed agricultura! regions like those in 
the north-west regions of the country. 

I am sure there are many other ingredients of the 
new agricultural policy that needs to be undertaken 
for, increasing Indian agricultural output to the 
dimensions required for appropriate nutrition of the 
entire population, with which I am not dealing with 
for want of necessary time for doing same fresh 
thinking on the subject. ‘ 

What 1 would like to stress inthe formulation 
of the new agricultural policy is the need for restor- 
ing equity in growth between the different agricul- 
tural Tegions of the country and paying special 
attention to the problems of the small holders by 
the formation of cooperatives and giving to the 
local authorities sufficient power and resources to 
look into the problems of fragmentation and arrest 
further subdivision of holdings and appropriate plan- 
ning in the context of the available resources and 
the resources to be nédwly added to the lacal bodies 
in the context of the decentralisation of programmes 
acceptable to all political parties. What I would like 
to particularly stress on is the need for combining 
growth with equity and that cannot be done unless 
regional deficiencies are looked into, and appro- 

riate attention paid to the existence of a large num- 

r of small holders who are not ina position to 
get for themselves a good standard of living on the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Reservation Policy and Student Agitation 


H.M. JAIN 


= 


"THE current statéwide agitation of students in UP 
is like the 1857 Mutiny, foredoomed to failure 
inasmuch as the agitation ig without a leader and 
withoit any defined goal. Insofar as it has any goal 
it is e ther ill-informed or ill-defined. 

The agitating students do not have any central 
leadership or organisation to lead, coordinate, or 
sustain their struggle. The goal of the struggle inso- 
far as one can make out from public statements and 
speectes appearing in the press is far from clear. 
There are vague and shifting demands, . such. as, (a) 
reservations in State services must cease altogether; 


(b) reservations in State services must be based on ~ 


- poverty, rather than caste, that is, it should have an 


economic and not the social criterion; (c) that the 
recom nendations of the Mandal Committee should 
be kept in deep freeze. . 3 1a! 

The present agitation is said to have been provoked 


~ by the decision of the National Front Government 


to extend the constitutional provisions regarding 
reservetion of seats in Parliament and State legisla- 
tures teyond 1990 for another period of 10 years. 
This move has nothing to do with “reservations in 
State services as there is no time limit prescribed 
for such reservations in the constitution. The first 


misgiv ng among the agitating students arose from i 


failure to distinguish between the two. 

It isthe feservation in services and not the reserva- 
tion of seats in the Parliament and State legislatures 
that is the cause for concern among the youth.® 

_ Reservation in services as in Parliament and State 
legislatures has the sanction of the Constitution but 


~ . the forner is without any specifie time-limit prescri- 
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ro 
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bed. Article 16(4) empowers the state to make “any 
provision for the reservation of appointments or 
posts im favour of any backward class of citizens 
which, in the opinion of the state, is not adequately 
represented in the services under the state”. Tho 
term ‘saékward class of citizens’ shall include: 
Schedu ed Castes and Tribes and other backward 
classes. - 


The Constitution neither prescribes any time-limit 


„to these reservations ‘nor any upper limit to them. It, 
however, insists that the reservation policy should 
be “consistent with the mainténance of efficiency of 
administration”. (Article 335) g 
_ The Supreme Court in Balaji versus. State of 
Mysore laid down tho law that reservations should 
not be £o excessive as to make a nonsense of the 
citizen’s fundamental right to equality. It held that 
any reservation in excess of half of the vacant posts 
at any tmo shall be unreasonable, and as such viola- 
tive of the constitutional guarantee of equality. , 
The Scheduled Castes and tribes were given reser- 
vation in state services to. the tune of 15 and seven 


The author is Head, Political Science Depar- 
tment, Allahabad University.. 
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per cent respectively, a total of 22 per cent, well- 
low the maximum, something subsequently pres- 
cribed by the Supreme Court. It is the policy of 
making additional reservations in favour of other 
backward classes in Mysore, Madras (as it was known 
then) and some other States that tended to be exces: 
sive until the Supreme Court applied the check in the 


i case. ; 

Following. this ruling, a number of States, for 
political reasons, sought to extend the_ reservation 
benefit to the other backward classes up to the pre 
scribed ceiling. The Rane Committee in Gujarat and 
the Mandal Committee appointed by the Centre 
made recommendations favouring rescrvation for 
backward classes other than Scheduled Castes_ and 
Tribes, so-as to push the upper limit of reservation 


` to the prescribed 50 -per cent. The Mandal Com- 


mittee, whose report was tabled in both Houses of 
Parliament in 1982, actually pegged reservations for 
other backward classes at 27 per cent, which together 
with the 22 per cent set aside for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes will put the total reserved quata at a 
little -under 50 per cent. The report was readily 
accepted by both the Congress-I and the Opposition 
ties : 


Therefore, there is-really no casus belli for the pre- 
sent student agitation, except misgivings and -mis- 
understandings. 

It is true that the Mandal Commission Report 
which had been shelved earlier is being AS by 
the National Front Government. The address to the 
joint, session of the Parliament.contains the promise 
that “the Government will take appropriate steps to - 
implement the recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission”. H 

But there is a lot of misunderstanding about the. 
actual recommendations of the Mandal Commision. 
It should be noted that: - Ps 

(1) the Mandal Commission has nothing to do 


with reservations for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes; : 

(2) its recommendations are confined: to other 
backward classes only; 


(3) it has reeommended that 27 pér cent of the 
posts in State: services should be reserved for 
backward classes other than Scheduled Castes 

_ and Tribes; d 
` (4) taken together the reservation in services will 
mount to a total figure of 49 percent for the 
_ Scheduled Castes and Tribes and the other back- 
ward classes, that is, under the 50 pér cent 
ceiling prescribed by the Supreme Court ruling in 
the Balaji decision. ; : 
Over the years, the criterion for determming back- 
wardness has been a subject of controversy. That the 

Scheduled Castes and -Tribes merit reservation is, 

however, universally accepted and there is no dispute 

in regard to them. However, when it comes to 
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reservation for other backward classes the disputed 
point is whether caste or class should be the criterion 
of backwardness. Article 15(4) qualifies backwards as 
“socially and educationally backward class of 
citizens”. According to Article 16(4) only that back- 
ward class of citizens is entitled to the benefit of 
reseryation which in the opinion of the State is not 
adequately represented in the services under the 
State : i 


Over the years the judiciary bas intervened to 
securo that the policy of reservation does not erode 
completély the constitutional guarantee of equality 
of citizens. In particular it has ruled: : 

(1) Backwardness should be determined on the: 
basis of data collected after an investigation and 
not on the subjective satisfaction’ of the State 
Government. . i 

(2) The reservation are for backward class of 
citizens and not for castes or communities. Ono 
obvious criterion of backwardness is the economic 
condition of any class. Therefore, the classifica- 
tion of backward ¢lasses should not be based 
solely on the caste of the citizens. [t may be caste 
coupled with an economic criterion. i 
(3) The quantum of reservations should'not oust 
altogether the fundamental right to equality and 
ona harmonious construction of the right to 
equality and special needs of the backward 
classes, reservation should not exceed 50 per cent 

_ of thé vacancies. $ 

The reservation policy has the support of all the 
political ies ‘and no political party, given the 
electoral dynamics, would be prepared to backtrack 
on reservations, or even appear to do so. There is, 
therefore, little scope for free thinking or open 
debate on this issue. That the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes and the other backward classes need special 
treatment in the form of safeguards and privileges to 


bring them to the level of the rest of society is now 


a nationally accepted principle. The only point 
uiring review is whether or not the Reservation 
Ai as pursued in the past forty years or so needs 
any basic structural change. F 
The policy and the practice based on it has been 
the subject of widespread criticism on several 
grounds.. . 

“In the firat place, the benefits of reservation have 
not been shared evenly and equitably by all the 
members of the backward communities but have 
been monopolised by tho top layer in each caste -or 
community. The result is that each caste and com- 
munity has come to be divided between the elite and 
the non-elite, the latter standing in the same relation. 
with the former in the matter of competition for, 
services, as the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
backward communities stand in relation to the higher 
castes. The same logic and argument which makes 
the competition between the higher castes and back- 
ward communities unfair and unequal applies with 
equal force to the competition between those who 
‘have already benefited from reservation facility and 
the rest in their own community of caste. : 

The suggestion is therefore made, and this has 
been publicly supported by the Deputy Prime 
Minister Devi Lal, that reservation policy should be 
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“many cases, 


modified so as to bar those families who have alrsady 
benefited once, from reservation facility. No two 


children of the same person should be eligible for` 


appointment to a reserved post or service under the 
State. 

Secondly, the reservation policy, by encoureging 
monopolisation of posts and seats and concentrating 
them in few families within a caste or community 
to the exclusion of the rest has only created a vested 
interest in backwardness. This, for two rea3ons. 


One, no one liberated from backwardness by virtue . 


of benefit from reservation is willing to admit his 
liberation, and give up his claim to special -reat- 
ment. Two, more and more classes of persone who 
are not really backward are coming forward to be 
classified as backward. Thus instead of elimirating 
caste distinctions and advancing the goal ofan 
egalitarian society, the Reservation policy has 
resulted in -sharpening the caste differences, im per- 
petuating and consolidating them. Ma E 

In the third place, the basis of reservation is caste 
and community solely and exclusively, whi the 
poor, needy and deprived are found in every caste 
and community group. The latter stand in nsed of 
protection and patronage as much as the fcrmer. 
As such there is growing consciousness that the 
basis of reservation should be changed from social 
to economic condition, from caste to class. Devi 
Lal has himself promised that: “‘I will fight within 


and outside the party for a reservation policy, with - 


income instead of caste as the criterion”. 

In the fourth place, it has been observed that in 
otably in the south, the State govern- 
ments have been attempting to misuse the provisions 
for penalizing advanced section of society instead 
of promoting the aduancenfent of the backward 


` commummities. 


Inspite of these abuses and ills, there is agreement 
among parties on the need to continue the reserva- 
tions for Scheduled Castes and Tribes and other 


backward communities. The National Front Prime - 


Minister, V.P. Singh, told a questioner at his press 
‘conference that ‘so long as there are disparities 


amang different sections of society in respect o7 food, « 


clothing and shelter, reservations would continue”. 
Therefore any amendment in regard to the content 
ot direction of reservation policy should be possible 
only with the consensus of all the major-pdlitical 


. parties and groups. 


As to the various suggestions made for reform in 
the reservation 
nomic ctiterion in determining’ backwardness is not 
easy to apply althoughit is unexceptionable in 
principle. At best it will be applicable to those in 
the service sector only with fixed income. Tae self- 
employed, the agricultural farmer, the shop<eeper, 
the private practitioner, the businessmen, the artisan, 
will always find ways and means to escape the net. 

The principle of one beneficiary ina femily is 
equally difficult to -apply. It is- practicable only if 


-schedules of backward “families are drawn up with 


peas and then the process of de-scheduing the 

ilies is done with equal meticulousness. . 
Tt should, however, be possible and practical to 
(Continued on page 16) 


licy it may be said that the eco- ` 
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Reserved, but Restricted 
A. RAMAIAH 


Is the -ask of building an egalitarian society, the 

trans-ormation of individual from a member of 
caste or a creed or a language group toa citizen of 
India becomes. imperative. Caste has been the 
quintessence of the Indian social system for ages. 
The caste system, as Bougle defines, divides the 
whole s>ciety into a uumber of hereditary groups, 
distinguished from one another and connected by 
three characteristics: feparation in matters of 
Marriag= and contact whether direct or indirect 
(food), division of labour, each group having, in 
theory or by tradition, a profession from which their 
members can depart only within certain limits,- and 
finally hierarchy, which ranks the groups as 
relatively superior or inferior to dne another.’ For 
establisiing an equilitarian society, the ‘caste which 
categorises some people superior and the rest inferior 
has, therefore, to be extirpated in a gingerly fashion. 

Cons dering the complexities invélved in ‘rooting 


_ out the caste system altogether, the government has 


made certain provisions for the socio-economic 
unliftment of the weaker sections so -that the 
yawning gap between ‘high castes’ and ‘low castes’ 
is narrawed. This paper is essentially an attempt to 
evaluate how far the provisions of reservation for 


the weaker sections are justifiable in their given . 


socio-economic status. 

The desire for the creation of an egalitarian 
society, irrespective of caste and class considerations, 
dates beck to the period-of origin of Buddhism in 
India. Eabir, a great poet and saint, challenged the 
prevailing social practices and particularly con- 
demned the caste system and the practice of un- 
touchatility. Wajid Shah (1550-1665), Shah 
Hussain (1538-1708), Bhule Shah ` (1680-1752), 
Sultan Bahu (1631-1691), Guru Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708), Mohammad Buta Gujarati and many 
others .in the medieval period of Indian history 
condenmed the inequalities based on caste and 
creed aad challenged the Brahmanic authority. The 
Hindu reform movements —the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and also Bhakti 
movement —worked for the social upliftment of the 
untouchables. Besides, Buddhism and Jainism too 
were fighting against caste discrimination. The 
impact of the extension of “direct British imperial 
power, the spread of different religious cultures, 
English education, and Western culture and values 
on the ‘untouchables’ in seeking better social status 
was significant.? The missionaries initiated a number 
of socic-economic development programmes for 
them. onversion of religion was suggested as a 
means of achieving higher social status. 
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Among the twentieth century social reformers, the 
contribution of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar who endeavoured to extirpate untouch- 
ability and improve the social status of the ‘untouch- 
ables’ through their work and teachings is indeed 
great. Though both of them fought for the same 
cause, they greatly differed in their approaches. 
Mahatma Gandhi believed that untouchability was 
an internal issue confined to the Hindu religion and 
was capable of being resolved through understanding 
within the Hindu community. For-him the battle 
against untouchability was essentially a religious 
one.’ He, therefore, called for a change of heart 
among the Hindus as,an act of expiation and repara- 
tion for the centuriés of oppression.‘ He believed in 
the usefulness and sanctity of the caste system and 
varnasharma as they were found in the early times, 
depicted in the scriptures.* 

Dr Ambedkar, on the other hand, viewed untouch- < 
ability as an institutionalissd expression of socio- 
religious oppression and exploitation by the domi- 
nant elements. He thought there would be outcastes 
aslong as there were castes. And nothing can 
emancipate the outcastes except the destruction of 
the caste system.® He considered the awakening of 
the untouchables a pre-condition to the remedy of 
their woes. He therefore strived to inculcate among 


‘untouchables the values of self-respect andrstruggle 


for justice.” He later thought legal measures to be 
powerful instruments for the upliftment of depressed 
classes and maintained that political power was the 
only effective method of advancing the interest of the 
entire class of deprived communities.* In this regard 
Dr. Ambedkar, being the Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee of the Indian Constitution, could succeed 
to a large extent in incorporating some special pro- 
visions, and Constitutional safeguards for the depres- 
sed classes. However, he thought constitutional pro- 
visions alone could not ameliorate the conditions of 
the ‘untouchables’ as long as they remained part of 
Hinduism which sanctify their deplorable position in 
the social hierarchy. He once stated: “It was my des- 
tiny to be born a Hindu, but. it shall not be my 
destiny to die as one.” He embraced Buddhism and 
advised all the ‘untouchables’ to convert themselves 
to Buddhism. : ` A 
In order to bring the Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) who had been subjected to all 
sorts of social injustice, exploitations and economic 
deprivations -for ages, on a par with the rest of the 
communities, itis declared in the Constitution that 


.the state shall promote with special care the educa- 


tional and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and in particular, of the SCs and STs 
and shall protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitations. With a view to fulfilling this 
constitutional obligation, the Scheduled es and 
Scheduled Tribes have been provided with special 
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provisions in the Indian Constitution. They may be 
classified into three major categories: protective, 
political and developmental, the details of which are 
as follows: 

The Constitution of India abolishes untouchability 
(Article 17)' and prohibits discrimination in access to 
shops, public restaurants, hotels and place of public 
entertainment; or the use of wells, tanks, bathing 
ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained 
wholly or partly out of state funds and dedicated to 
the use of public. 

Under Articles 330 and 332, seats are reserved for 
Lok Sabba and Legislative Assemblies and in local 
bodies of the States for SCs and STs to voice their 
gricvances. There are 78 and 38 seats in the Parlia- 
ment and 540 and 282 in the Assemblies for SCs 
and STs respectively. 

Besides, Articles 15 (4) and 29 provide for reserv- 
ation of seats in educational institutions to candi- 
dates belonging to SCs and STs. Reservation of jobs 
in government services are given to them under Arti- 
cles 16 (4), 320 (4) and 333. 

Though the above mentioned categories of special 
constitutional provisions have’ gone a long way in 
ameliorating the conditions of the SCs and STs, in 
actual operation these provisions have had limited 
desired effects. 

The Protection of Civil Rights Act (PCR) 1976, 
which is actually the modified version of Untoucha- 
bility (Offences) Act 1955, is basically to take imme- 
diate legal action against those who practice or 
even eulogise untouchability or caste discrimination 
in any form. Though the number or atrocities 
against the SCs and STs as registered under the 
Protection of Civil Rights (PCR) Act 1976 declined 
from 15,051 in 1982 to 14,847 in 1983, it recorded 
an increased in the year 1984 whtn it rose to 
16,586. In 1984, the highest number of atrocity 
cases was reported from Madhya Pradesh (6198), 
followed by Uttar Pradesh (4200), Bibar (1845) and 
Rajasthan (1648). The number of artrocities against 
the STs increased from 4030 in 1982 to 4127 in 1983 
but it declined in 1984 to 3811.° 

However, the report of a study undertaken by 
L.N. Mishra Institute of Economic Development 
and Social Change for the Bihar State Scheduled 
Caste Cooperative Development Corporation shows 
that more than 95 per cent of Harijans in Bihar 
continue to live below the poverty line and the bulk 
of them are still treated as untouchables who haves 
no right to draw water from common wells, visit 
eating places and take out wedding or religious pro- 
cessions through- localities reserved for “upper 
castes’ in the rural areas of tho state.’ Still, a majo- 
rity of the SCs/STs are afraid of making use of legal 
measures owing to possible dire consequences 
from the caste Hindus and many incidents of atro- 
cities go unreported. 


POLITICAL reservation has hel greatly in 
making the voice of the oppressed heard in Parlia- 
ment and the State Assemblies But it is often com- 
plained that many who attain political power ignore 
their fellow caste members associating mostly with 
high caste people. There is hardly any study to 


- 
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explain why there is this sudden change in their 
behaviour. 

Recent studies have revealed that the perfc rmance 
of the SC/ST representatives in the Lok Sabha and 
Legislatıye Assemblies is often not satisfactory. 
Three reasons have been advanced for it: (i) the 
SC/ST representatives do not represent the SC/ST 
community alone but all sections of the community 
in the reserved constituencies. This automatically 
dilutes the special representative character of the SC/ 
STs in representing the interests of SCs/STs In the 
absence of such an identity, other interests manifest 
themselves and influence members’ functioning in 
various ways; (ii) since every member is dependent 
on party backing and support for his nomination 
(also for renomination in subsequent elections); 
once elected, members are subjected to party disci- 
pline and directives (it follows from this that his 
personal interests get identified with his party’s inte- 
rests rather than the interests of the SC/ST nasses); 
(ii) in their social composition the SC/ST elite are 
further removed from their constituents then is the 


case with the non-SC/ST representatives ard their _ 


constituents.” 

Though the provision for free education has made 
in relative terms some impact in increasing the per- 
centage of enrolment at different levels of edacation, 
in absolute terms its impact is insignificant. Jetween 
1978-79 and 1982-83, the percentage of the SCs at 
the primary level increased from 13.45 to 15 64 and 
for the STs, from 6.25 to 6.92. Similarly. in the 
middle school classes (VI to VIII) the enrolment of 
the SCs increased frnm 10.79 per cent to 11.91 per 
cent and that of the STs from 3.56 per cent to 
4.17 per cent. Jn high school includigg !0 +2, the 
cnrolment of the SCs increased from 10.53 fer cent 
to 1201 per cent and for the STs the pecentage 


-increased from 3.35 to 3.49 during the same period." 


These figures clearly indicate that though trere has 
been a gradual increase in the enrolment of the SCs 
and STs in schools, they are Jacking far behind 
‘high castes’ as far as their educational achievements 
are concerned. These also indicate that as tre level 
of education increases, the number of errolment 
decreases at each level. The reason for each drop- 
outs especially after primary level is often artributed 
to their economic backwardness and ignorance of 
the importance of education. 

Reservation of jobs for the SCs and STs in govern- 
ment services under Article 16(4), 320(4) anc 333 has 
enabled them to get high ranking responsible posts 
in the government services. The representation of 
the SCs and STs in services over the last I9 years 
(1965-1984) indicates an upward trend in their 
intake in different groups of posts. However, the 
prescribed quota of reservation, that is, 15 per cent 
for the SCs and 7.5 per cent for the STs has not 
been fully achieved both in the-case of the 3Cs and 
STs. The percentage of representation of -he SCs 
increased from 1.64 in 1965 to 6.71 in 1982 to 6.92 
in 1984 and to 8.23 in 1987* in Group A posts; 
from 2.82 in 1965 to 10.16 in 1983 to 10.36 in 
1984 and to 10.47 in 1987" in Group B posts; 
increased from 8.38 in 1965 to 14.61 in 1983 and 
declined to 13.98 in 1984 and again increased to 
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14.45 in 1987* in Group’ C 


posts; and increased 
17.75 in 1965 to 19.58 in 1983 to 20.20 in 1984 and 
further to 20.09 in 1987* in Group D posts. The 
15 per cent reservation in the government services 
for the SCs has beén achieved as far as Group D 
posts are concerned., 

The représentation of the STs is comparatively 
very less. Their representation in’ Group A posts 
was 027 percent in 1965, 1.41 percent in 1983, 
1.70 i2 1984 and 2.05.in 1987*; in Group B posts, 
it wae 0.34 per cent in 1965, 1.46 in 1983, 1.77in 
1984 and 1.92 in 1987*; in Group C posts, it was 
1.14 per cent in 1965, 4.14 per cent in 1983, 3.79 per 
cent in 1984 and 4.23 in 1987*; and in Group D 
posts, it was 3.39 per cent in 1965, 5.51 per cent in 
1983, 6.04 per cent in 1984 and it declined to 5.84 in 
1987*, Information collected by the Directorate- 
General, Employment and Training, Ministry of 
Labour shows that upto December 1987 more than 
15 lakh'SCs and 4 lakh STs registered in different 
empltryment exchanges, were unemployed*. 

The illiterate SCs and STs, who are involved in 
variocs kinds of manual labour, are also assisted in 
different ways. According to an estimate of the 
progremme evaluation organisation of the Planning 
Commission, 83,2 per cent of the total number of 
bonded labourers belong to the SCs and STs. The 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act 1976 has not 
been able to fulfil its objectives sufficiently. The 
bonded labour system having a long history and the 
malady having gone deep into the society, vested 
interests continue to operate.. The Special Compo- 
nent Frogramme (SCP) which aims mainly on the 
SC families living below the poverty line to enable 
them cross the poverty line, envisaged three impor- 
tant irstruments for their development, namely, (1) 
Speciel Component Plans qf- the States and the 
Centrel Ministries (SCPs), (2) Special Central Assis- 
tance (SCA); and (3) the Scheduled Caste Develop- 
ment Corporations in the States (SCDCs). OF the 
number of families identified below the poverty line, 
the pe-centage of families assisted under the said 
schem2s during 1980-81, 1981-82, 1982-83 and 
1983-€4 accounted for only 9.47, 18.18, 22.91 and 
28 respectively. IRDP is one of the major program- 
mes fcr raising the SC families above the poverty 
line. Under this programme, 10.39 lakh SC families 
in 1982-83 and:9.42 lakhs in 1983-84 were covered.’ 

. The Tribal Sub-Plan, which aims at tribal area 
development with particular focus and emphasis on 
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However, there is no follow-up work and no 
regular contact with’ the beneficiaries of Special 
Component Plan and Tribal Sob-Plan. The number 
of families which were really able to cross the 
poverty line have not been identified correctly. 

The ‘housing scheme’ for the Harijans though 
helps them economically to construct their houses, it 
does not contribute to improve their interaction 
with the ‘upper castes’ as most of the time these 
houses are constructed in separate localities and 
named Harijan colonies. 

The foregoing analysis clearly indicates that “ 
though in relative terms the various provisions of 
reservation policy and the government efforts to 
implement them have had some positive impact on 
the socio-economic upliftment of SCs/STs, it is very 
meagre in absolute terms. This being the reality, 80 
much hue and cry has been raised from time to 
time against the continuance of. the policy of 
reservation. 

Those who opposé reservation argue that the policy 
has outlived its utility as the SCs and STs are no 
more as backward socially and economically as they 
once were. The policy of reservation is opposed on 
the following grounds: 

1. Reservation to undeserving SC/ST candidates 

cause inefficiency in the effective functioning of 

government machineries. 

2. Caste-based reservation legitimises caste dis“ 

crimination and perpetuates caste system. 


3. The benefits of reservation are enjoyed only by - 


certain individuals who have already benefited 
sufficiently and reached better socio-economic 


status and do not percolate to the really geseng = 


SCs and STs. 

The validity of these criticisms is to be analysed i in 
the light of given social reality. 

The first question that needs to be posed is: Is 
reservation the factor causing inefficiency in the 
effective functioning of government machineries?" 

Most of the officers involved in assisting the 
planners and policy-makers in various ways and 
carrying out the programmes suggested by them fall 
in the category of Group A posts. If there is in- 
efficiency, it is the responsibility of the Group A 
category officers who have control over B, C and D 


. category employees. Of the total number of em- 


the development’ of tribal population, consists of . 


three components, that is, Integrated Tribal Develop- 
ment Project (ITDP)-for tribal areas with 50 per cont 
or more Scheduled Tribe population; Modified Area 
Develcpment Approach (MADA) for pockets having 
a total population of 10,000 and a Schednoled Tribe 
companent of 50 per cent or more; and projects for 
primit ve tribal groups (micro projects). Unlike the 
SCP, the Tribal Sub-Plan could satisfactorily achieve 
its objectives. The targeted number of families to be 
assisted during 1983-84 to cross the poverty line was 
763,464. But they could assist as mich as 972,117 
(127.33 per cent).! 


*O.P. Maurya, Employment News, August 5, 1989 p, 2-3, 
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ployees belonging to different castes employed in 
Group A posts, the SCs (8.23 per cent) and STs 
(2.07 per cent) together share only 8.62 per cent. 
Certainly the 8.62 per cent employees cannot ‘be 
blamed for inefficiency. What about the 91.38 per 
cent employees selected ‘purely on merit”? 

The second query that comes up is: Does reser- 
vation legitimise caste discrimination and perpetuate 
caste system? 

What is, in fact, being legitimised through reserva- 
tion is only certain provisions for the weaker sections 
for achieving the much proclaimed egalitarian 
society. One this is. achieved, reservation need not 
have any-place in the Constitution. Besides, can 
delegitimisation of these provisions bring about an 
egalitarian society? It is also often made out to be 
that the reservation policy perpetuates caste system. 
This is historically not borne out to be true. Caste 
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discrimination had been in existence even before 600 
BC, whereas reservation policy came into force only 
from 1950 onwards. It is the feeling of caste 
superiority among ‘high castes’ and their desire to 
differentiate themselves from the rest of the com- 
munities in their outlook by means of distinct 
dressing, profession/occupation etc. that perpetuate 
caste system. - 

There is yet another question: Do we still continue 
the provisions of reservation to those who have 
already made use of these provisions sufficiently and 


attained bettor socio-economic status? 


Those who could make use of the provisions of 
reservation could achieve better economic status and 
to a large extent they could also protect themselves 
from caste discrimination. Reservation to those who 
have enjoyed the benefits for three generations and 
more mdy be stopped. However, those who have 


- achieved better economic status are still ‘untoucha-,, 


bles’ for the non-Scheduled Castes and ‘outcastes’ 
for the Scheduled Castes. They have been brought 
up to a level where they are unable to accelerate. 
their free social intercourse both with the non- 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Castes." ` 

The impact of the reservation policy has so far 
been positive for the socio-economic development of 
the SCs and STs. It has created awareness among 
them about their social and economic condition in 
the society. However, the plight of the SCs and STs 
even after four decades of independence, remains 
very much what it was in relative terms, though 
there has been a slight improvement in absolute 
terms. They are still the.. much exploited and 


H.M. Jain : Reservation Policy | 
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restrict the reservation principle to initial appoint- 
ment only, and not extend it to the promotion stage 
in service. LE ; 

A farther restriction may be thought of in that 
that there should be no carry over of the backlog, 
if any, so that atno time should the reservation 
quota exceed the agreed percentage. 

Above all, it is to be underlined that the reserva- 
tion should be kept strictly within the constitutional 
limits and not extend to any class, or community 
not expressly mentioned in the Constitution. For 
instance, Defence personnel, ex-servicemen, depen- 


dents of political ' sufferers have no constitutional - 


sanction for reservation in services. These categories 
of persons cannot a class ke said to be back- 
ward. In D.N. Chanchala versus State of Mysore 
(AIR 1971 SC 1762) the Supreme Court admitted 
that these persons do not fall under the protection 
or Article 15 (4). Nevertheless, it upheld the validity 
of reservation of seats in medical colleges for them 
onthe ground that like the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes they too were rai eae because of their 
specjal circumstances which placed them at a disad- 
vantage in giving education to their* children. In 
case of dependents of political sufferers, the learned 
court said: “In our view it is not unreasonable: to 
extend that principle to the children of political 
sufferers who in consequence of their participation 
in the emancipation struggle became unsettled in 
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pilloried segment of the Indian population. The SCa/ 
STs, who have taken the: benefits of reservation 
sufficiently, may be stopped from making use cf these 
provisions in future and-at the same time efforts 
should be made to popularise the reservation policy 
among those who have not yet enjoyed its provisions 
to bring’ them on a par with the rest of the 
community. 0 
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life; in some cases economically ruined, and were 
therefore not ina position to make availeble to 
their children that class of education which would 
place them in fair competition with the children of 
those who did not suffer from that disadvantage.” 

The simple answer to. this argument is that it is 
not warranted by the plain language of the Consti- 
tution. Secondly, on logic advanced by the Supreme 
Court the reservation net can be stretched endlessly. 
Lastly, in a matter involving the funda-nental 
rights of citizens, limitations on those rights should 
be read restrictively. It means that the persons 
falling under the reservation quota should b= those 
mentioned specifically in the Constitution, and none 
else. ' 


In conclusion, it may be said that reservetion is ` 


only a means to securing gainful work and onploy- 
ment and not anend in itself. If the ‘right tc work’ 
is made a fundamental right, as is the promise, of the 
National Front Government, reservation in services 
will become redindant. $ i 
The ‘right to work’ isa constitutionally guaran- 


teed right- in the socialist constitutions ard itis - 


feasible only in socialist economies. It is difficult 
to see how the ‘right to work’ ‘can be guaratteed in 
a regime of market economy and free enterprise. At 
best, labour intensive technologies and employment 
generation activities may make a marginal deat into 
the problem. The overall social and economic 
planning will have to geared to the goal of full 
employment. How best is this to be dons is the 
most formidable challenge to any government. () 
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LAKSHMIDHAR MISHRA 


T° define ‘national intergration’ in precise terms is 


nct easy and tocorelate: it with adult educa- - 


tion is fraught with even greater difficulties. A 
nation is not a mere geographical expression. It comh- 
prises of people, of men, women and children who 
are bon differently, who grow differently, live diffe- 
rently and think differently. They have different traits 
and characteristics, partly genetic and partly acquir- 
ed. Such differences tend to accentuate themselves 


„in a bmhly stratified. society with numerous layers 


and sublayers where human relationships are govern- 
ed by narrow and artificial considerations of caste, 
community and faith. In such a pluralistic society 
which zonsists of many religions, cultures, languages/ 
dialects, castes and -sub-castes, conflict and tension 
amongst different groups is inevitable. i 

The question is how do we convert such a highly 
heterogeneops society into a homogeneous entity? 
How d> we convert dissent, divergence, conflict of 
interess and confrontation of powers into assent, 
converzence, harmony of interests, collaboration 
and conjunction? How do we bring about integra- 
tion amidst divergent sections of a society who are 
not culturally and emotionally used to the culture 
and ethos of an equal and egalitarian social order. 

The answer to these questions is at once complex 
and difficult. Viewed in this sense, integration is not 
fusion, as we understand it in the science of the mat- 
ter, no- amalgamation of entities. Such fusion and 
amalgamation is neither possible nor desirable. Diffe- 
rence i3 the very bedrock of creation. Dissent is the 
very foundation of a democratic social order. No 
matter how much we try, differtnces cannot be 
wi out. That would mean annihilation of the 
being, .oss of her/his identity. 

What then is the meaning of national integra- 


' tion? It means that amidst the difference and diver- 


gence cf physical frame, of the mental make-up, of 
imagination and the thought processs which consti- 
tutes the bedrock of creation, there is one energy 
that sustains the university, one energy that runs 
through the veins and arteries of all living beings 
and ch orophylls of all plants. That energy lumi- 
nates the world and goes by the nate of solar energy. 
In other words, amidst the modley of differences 
which shape and govern our lives, there is one 
source which sustains us, which makes life on this 
planet possible and which brings colour, vitality 
and radiance to it. When the source to which all of 
us — human beings, plants and animals alike — 
look up for our very sustenance and survival, the 
difference — physical, cultural, anthropological — 
which distinguishes us one from the other and 
which elso divides us, becomes a seeming or appa- 


. Tent or artificial difference and not a real one. 


Tae author is Director-General of the National 
Literacy Mission. bon 
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This means many things. It means that in essence 
we are one. Wo have one common source and origin. 
We all look upto one fountain of our sustenance. 
All of us .are entitled to live and grow with some 
barest minimum essential physical needs, some 
emotional needs of being together (gregariousness) 
and some psychological needs of realisation of the 
dignity and worth of human existence. lt means that 
despite the difference which characterises creation 
of beings, they can live with perfect coexistence, with 
understanding and goodwill, with dignity and honour 
with love, goodwill, compassion and consideration 
for each other. They can live and grow like thou- 
sands of flowers in a variegated, rich and beautiful 
garden each with its uniqueness and variety but all 
blooming freely, peacefully and spontaneously, may 
be differently but gracefally. 

The question is how does this happen? The state 
is the agent of society and it is the sacred obligation 
of the state to bring about this process of harmoni- 
sation amongst seemingly different entities through 
various instruments of constitution, laws and insti- 
tutions. “The state shall not deny to any person’ 
equality before the laws or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territories of India.” ‘In this 
view of the Constitution and in the eye of the law, 
there isin our country no superior and dominant 
ruling class of citizens. Our Constitution neither 
knows nor tolerates classes, castes or communities, 
In respect of civil rights, all citizens are equal before 
the law. The law takes man as.man and woman as 
woman and does not take account of extraneous 
factors like habitat, surrounding, profession, calling ` 
and occupation, far less of caste, creed or colour 
in so far as civil rights as guaranteed by the supreme 
law of the land are involved. 

In stating this, one should be absolutely clear that 
the founding fathers of the Constitution ever aimed 
at absolute equality of men and women which is 
an impossibility. Equality before the law means that 
among equals, the law should be equal and should 
be equally administered, that the like should be 
treated alike, that there should be no special privilege 
by reason of birth, creed or the like in favour of 
any individual (except in case of members of Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who have suffered 

inequalities and prejudices for several years and 
therefore, have, been given a special treatment in the 
Constitution). ` 
The question still remains as to what extent we 
‘have lived upto the laudable goals cherished by the 
founding fathers of the Constitution. There was 
decisive moment in Indian history when one single 
call from the father of the nation was enough to 
stir millions to depth; that call could unite many 
diffused and uncoordinated currents and cross-cur- 
rents into one single phenomenon which went by 
the name of freedom movement. It could rally 
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totnd him meh and women, youhg and old, boys 
and girls who rose in response with one heart, one 
mind, one conscience and as one solid force, regard- 
less Of diverse religion, culture and faith. They.all 
jumped into the bandwagon of that movement with 
total ‘self-abnegation, ready to make supreme sacri- 
fices without any return or expectation of reward. 


That generation is no more. ‘‘She is like a house on- 


fire’, so remarked Gandhiji in the forties. The 
relevance of. this expression is as much manifest 
today as it was then. The manhood and womanhood 
‘of this young nation of ours continues to be scorch- 


ed by the fire of ignorance, illiteracy and poverty. 


' The fissiparous tendencies are manifesting them- 


selves inthe name of region, religion, language, 
caste and community and like. a hydra-headed 
monster are out to devour the nation. 

Despite sevcral laudable legislative and administra- 
tive measures for the socio-economic emancipation 
and total advancement of the. members of certain 
disadvantaged sections of society, they continue in 
many parts of the country to be victims of social 
discrimination and economic exploitation. Despite 
several progressive measures against gender-based 
discrimination and for promoting equality and 
empowerment of women, they continue to be victims 
of this discrimination at many places. Although 


secularism is the professed ideal in the Constitution 


(and to be secular does not mean to be anti-religious 


‘or irreligious but having a. profound understanding 


of and developing a respect towards the tenets of all 
religions), communalism continues to be the worst 


_ cancer of society and many internecine wars continue 


z 
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to be fought in the name of religion.’ The joy and 
beauty of creation, the bond which strikes a chord in 
the human heart and the message of essential unity of 
mankind and religions fail to hold,any appeal ‘before 
the baser instincts which have engulfed our existence. 
lt seems that the pillars of the Constitution so assi- 
‘duously built step by step by the founding fathers on 
the edifice of democracy, sovereignty and socialism 
are being weakened day by day by acts which bring 
credit to none but which are self-destructive. 

What could be the role of education in general 
and adult education in particular in such a not-too- 
comfortable situation? The answer to this could be 
fotind in the National Policy on Education, 1986 


. which reads: ‘In our national perception education 


is assential for all. This is-fundamental to our all 
‘round development, material and spiritual. It has 
, acculturating rale. It refines sensitivities and 
ptions that-contribute to national cohesion, a 
scientific temper and independence of mind and 
spirit, thas furthering the goals of socialism, secular- 
ism and democracy enshrined in our Constitution.” 
Removal of discrimination and promotion of 
equality is the quintessence of this policy. To quote 
from the policy: “The New Policy will lay special 
‘emphasis on the removal of disparities and to 
equalise educational opportunity by attending to the 
specific needs of those who have been denied equality 
so far.’’ Several measures have’been listed both in 
the Policy as well as in the Programme of Action in 
furtherance of these objectives. ` 


How do we realise them? Itis indeed an irony 
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„that the very forces from whom education is expect- 
ed to liberate human beings do not make education 
possible for millions. These forces are partly social, 
partly economic and partly cultural. Socially speak- 
ing, we live in a society whicb is semi-literate and 
which does not instantly perceive the need for and 
relevance of literacy. It does not value and prize. 
literacy in’ the same sense it does employment and 
earning. Economically speaking, sending children 
(both boys and girls) to the school means loss of 
economic opportunities for earning a supplemental 
income and hence parents cannot but be averse to 
this process. Culturally speaking, the minds of men 
and women in certain backward societies are bedevil- 
led by lots of fads, taboos, make-beliefs, . diehard 
obscurantist ideas which block the accessibility of 
these sections and their children to education and to 
the development of a rational and scientific outlook. 
There is often a hiatus between the home environ- 
ment and'the environment obtaining at school and 
this becomes an important, demotivating factor for 
not sending the children to school in tribal areas. . 

If education (including adult education) has to be 
a tool of real liberation of the individual from the 
fads, taboos and dogmas’ bedevilling the lives of 
millions of men and women, it must first liberate 
itself from what Paulo Friere calls ‘the banking con- 
cept of education’. Such a concept treats knowledge 
as a gift bestowed by those who consider themselves 
knowledgeable upon those whom they consider to 
know nothing. Such a concept converts edfication 
into a process of depositing in which the teacher is 
the depositor and students are depositories. Such 
education merely stimulates the credulity of students 
with the ideological intent of indoctrinating them to 
adapt to a make-believe world where everything is 
good and beautiful. It leads them to a world of 
acquiescence, that is, unquestioned acceptance of the 
status quo. It becomes antithetical to the spirit of 
free and scientific enquiry, antipodal to the process 
of democratisation of learning. à 

If education is to be meaningful in the context of 
integration, that is, harmonising the differences 
between men and men, between men and women, 
and between women and women, it must liberate 
itself from the shackles and fetters of this traditional 
banking concept. ‘It must stop viewing teachers as 
subjects and students as objects. In tho new role, the 
teacher is no longer merely the oné‘who teaches but 
who is himself taught in dialogue with the students 
who in their turn teach while being taught. They 
become jointly responsible for a process in which all. 
grow with equality, freedom and spontaneity. 

The first sequential step in such an educational 
process is to identify the deprived, the dispossessed 
and the disadvantaged, to enable them to identify 
their strength and weaknesses vis-a-vis the strength 
and weakness of various forces and elements of 
society surrounding them and often inimical to them. 
The second step is to equip them with 
tools and equipments so that they acquire self-confi- 


dence, self-assertion, self-efficacy, self-determination + 


and self-help and with this acquisition they should 
be able to give up their traditional shyness and 
ie ‘(Continued on page 35): 
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 Fumblings of the Left 
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q eertain crucial external and internal issues 
be.ng faced and handled by the National Front 


Government, thetwo Left parties, the CPM and 


‘the CPI, have got themselves embrojled with a 


rather clumsy smartness, 

` Sooa after US armed intervention in Panama, the 
Exterral Affairs Minister made a short but crisp 
statement in Parliament. In accordance with India’s 
policy of non-alignment, he demanded withdrawal 
of the US troops from Panama and expressed 
the country’s anguish and opposition to invasion. 

Twc top leaders of the CPM and the CPI came 

out with strongly-worded separate statements’ 
implying that 1.K. Gujral had virtually compromised 
our tune-tested policy of non-alignment by his mild 
expressions vis-a-vis thc USA. Obviously, Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet and M. Farooqi- would have felt 
satisfied if Gujral had aggressively denounced the 
US action and not couched in so civilised a termi- 
nology. -Both the Communist leaders also preferred 
to igncre the fact that the deposed General Noriega: 
and hs successor Quillermo Endera happen to be, 
props of the US President, George Bush. It has 
been revealed that in terms of merit, integrity and 
democ-atic norms, both Noriega and Endera have 
an unworthy record. This makes the totally unjusti- 
fiable US aggression under any circumstances, all 
the mcre intriguing and taffling. à 
` As -egards non-alignment, why did the two 
Communist Parties remain partial when Russian 
armies: marched into Afghanistan? Their indifference 
over siznificant developments taking place all over 
Easterm Europe is quite disturbing, to-put it ‘mildly. 
All the more so, wher thousands of human beings 
are reported to have been killed before Ceausescu 


‘. could be captured. How can our Communist leaders 


explair or justify their purtisan attitude? 

Wittin India, in the cdntext of engineered com- 
munalsed terrorism, it may be stated that bizzarre 
abduct on and release of Ms Rubaiya Sayeed, the 
dastarcly attempt to murder Mitra Sen Yadav, the 
CPI MP recently elected from the sensitive Faizabad’ 
constitiency, and renewed escalation of terrorist 
activities in Punjab and -Kashmir are some of, the 
dangerous culminations and ominous legacies of the 
reckless playing with fire policies of the previous 
Rajiv-Euta Singh Government. Even Farooq; 
Abdullah fell into their trap, thus undermining his 
hold in Kashmir. 

Despite the staunch secular ideals of the CPM 
and the CPI (except during elections when they too. 
get tempted to exploit the caste factor) and their 
firm opposition against terrorism, they are prn to 
get mixed up here and there. ed a C ere can 
be no two ‘opinions regarding the dire need to. 
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expose, firmly oppose and isolate individual or group 
terrorism. But it is equally important to mobilise 
public opinion against state terrorism, connivance 
of police with terrorist bands in extortions, kidnapp- 
ings, arson and killings and thorough exposure of 
the particular category of terrorists let loose by 
certain representatives of the previous Central 
Government. ' boss 

No one need deny the omnipresent role of our 
neighbouring country directly fishing in our troubled 
waters. But thatis just one factor. Our .erstwhile 
policies have provided enough causes’ for such 
consequences. 

In the present situation, it will be grave mistake 
to dismiss or underplay the intriguing potentialities 
of the previous ruling party at the Centre. It has 
tremendous resources and destructive skills at its 
command. It is bound to misuse them for tarnishing 
the image of the Janata Dal on one hand, and 
sæk to win forthcoming assembly elections by 
tempting and terrorising the voters on the other. 

Therefore, when the Communist Parties paint 
Sardar S.S. Mann as anally of terrorists or as a 
secessionist even though he stands for implementa- 
tion of the Anandpur Sahib resolution strictly within 
the framework of the Indian Constitution, and is 
categorically opposed to the concept of Khalistan, 
they go off the mark, Why do tho Left parties 
overlook the ghastly fact of S.S. Mann’s five years 
of incarceration in isolated cells, brutalised torture 
that he suffered all through, his being framed up' 
without any formal charges against him and above 
all his so sudden unconditional release by the same 
Rajiv Government which had mercilessly tormented 
Birn As regards the Anandpur Sahib. resolution, 

e Communist Parties should see the writing on the 
wall. It is high time that they reconsider their stand 
towards the democratic, federal and constjtutional 
concept of regional autonomy. They have come a 
long way from their earlier pre-partition fallacious 
stand of homelands for Sikhs and Muslims and their 
distorted interpretation of “nationalities on religious 
basis”. Nor can they afford to close theit mind from 
the drastic consequences of centralised: control of 
the previous Russian Government over the Soviet 
Republics. Let us hope they will change their stance 
from rigidity to a reasonable flexibility. : 

Have the two Communist Parties taken note of 
L.K. Advani's statement made in Parliament on 
December 28, 1989, as reported in The Telegraph 
dated December 29, 1989 and other newspapers? 
Advani said: “The concept of secularism adopted in 


1 


the Constitution after partition wasa right step as” 


theocracy was not acceptable to the country”. He 
added: “‘Unnecessarily ignoring sentiments of the 


w: 


thajority community was wrong.” ‘Advani did not 
insist on the scrapping of Article 370 giving special 
status to Jammu and Kashmir. He said: “Even if 
my party comes to government, it cannot be scrapped 


„for it needs two-third majority in Lok Sabha and 


two-third in the Rajya Sabha — so I won’t go into 


-it.’”’ . 


Now when the Left parties and the BJP, despite 
their respective diverse ideologies, have set a com- 
mendable example by resolving to support the Janata 
Dal in power they should strive to discover mutually 
acceptable positive factors rather than hurl acrimoni- 
ous charges against each other.’ ‘ 

During elections all parties indulge in some sort of 
opportunism, unseemly alliances and even damaging 
political rhetorics. Today, isolation of sectarian ele- 


ments within all parties and maximum adjustment - 


with each other is the need of the hour. Only then 
can the Central Government be consolidated. 


' The menace of communalised terrorism is again 
on the ascendancy. The Congress-J, perhaps with 
the exception ofa few of its senior members and 
moderates, is on the prowl to attack and pull down 
‘the Janata Dal Government by any means. 


In order to cleanse the criminalised and communa- 
lised terrorist-ridden politics, itis absolutely neces- 
sary to mobilise the people’s support.. So far the 
political parties’ activities by and large have been 
revolving around the party leaders in thcir~ quest’ to 
find a solution to complex problems. Winning over 
the leaders and bringing together their different 
factions to serve a common cause is very important. 
Its relevance can never be minimised. But reaching 
out to the people in the rural and urban areas, who 


are victims of brutalised violence and artificially” 


imposed socio-economic disparities, is equally impor- 
tant if not more. The Janata Dal and its allies, the 
Left parties and the BJP who are cadre-based, should 
function simultaneously at two levels, that is, the 
leve! of the people and that of the party: leaders. 


Whethet ın Punjab, where Hiadus and Sikhs have 
refused to ‘behave as communal rioters, 
instigations and provocations; or in Kashmir, which 
was the beacon-light of communal harmony. during 
the fateful days of India’s partition and remained so 
all these years (even the terrorists involved in 
Rubaiya pein kidnapping put their faith ina 
Pandit judge for mediation), or in sensitive Ayodhaya 
(Faizabad) where Muslims and Hindus voted for 
secular candidates for Parliament ‘and the State 
Assembly. the people bave amply proved that they 
are basically secular, peace-loving 
developing a new political awakening. They are also 
seting through the horrific intrigues of yesterday’s 
establishment. i 


But they are rendered helpless when the state- 


denies them all means of self-protection, particularly 


when the police too plays party politician’s dapger-, 


. ous games. 


We all talk in the name of the people all the time 


but seldom make genuine efforts to get involved with ' 


them. In practice we remain conveniently stuck at 
the:level of negotiating with party leaders-only. ` 
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despite’ 


and steadily | 


" In the last routd, any state administration or poli- 
tical set-up will succeed in stemming the rot and in 
carrying out positive programmes only wich the 
willing support of the people. It is quite feasible to 
achieve this by taking the people into confidence 


_ when action plans are being formulated. Sti more 


important is the aspect of involving their active 
participation in implementing these plans. So far 
the people have been taken, for granted or ignored. 
Ironically, this Gandhian approach has nct been 
tried. 


People in ‘Punjab, Kashmir and’ elsewhere are 


opposed to all hues of terrorists They are aware of 


the fact that the tyrants, the bullies and more. 


so the terrorists who kill the innocents, are icwardly 
cowards. .Such destructive challenges can >e met 
effectively by the people thethselves provided the 
state does not come in their way either with a heavy 
hand or by manoeuvring to deny any opportumity of 
action to them. ` her f 

The people arc keen to promote the cau3es of 
communal harmony, peace and national progpess. It 
is we who need to re-adjust and re-orienta-e our 
style of functioning, develop more faith in the chrewd 
understanding of people and shake off our sectarian 


rigidities. . s 
À a Inder Mohan 
M-3, Bhagat Singh 
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Gunan is historically and geographically a vast 

semi-arid region in the north-central part of the 
Africam continent, south of the Sahara desert, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. It is the name 
of the .argest country of this region, south of Egypt, 
with an area of 967,500 square miles. It {was for- 
merly a British and Egyptian condominium, called 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It has its international bor- 
ders with eight nations: Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, 
Zaire, Central African Republic, Chad, Libya and 
Egyptin a clock-wise direction. It is, however, not 
land-locked and has a vast ,coastal linc on the Red 
Sea with Port Sudan as its only functioning sea-port. 
River Nile criss-crosses from the south to the north 
with the capital town of- Khartoum’ being located at 
the confluence of its main two branches — 
Blue aid White. 5 

Poli ically Sudan ‘became independent in 1956. 
Then its leaders involved the legal experts from 
various countries, including India, in framing .its 
Consti-ution. Since then it has’alternated between 
democzatic and military rules, and enjoyed less than 
10 yed-s under a democratic dispensation. The latest 
democratic rule of Sayed Sadig el Mahdi came to an 
end or June 30, 1989 in a coup by Lt. Gen. Omer 
Hassan el Bashir and his junta through what is 
called a National Salvation Revolution (NSR). The 
almost total breakdown of the country’s economy 
was given by the NSR Chairman, Bashir, as one of 
the recsons for toppling Sadig el Mahdi’s govern- 
ment. The NSR is managed by the 15-man Military 
Council, called the Command Council which has 


. three members from the minorities of southern 


Sudan The six year old civil war continues and 
negotiations between Khartoum and the rebel leadér, 
Col. John Garang, a southerner, is still a dream to 


„bo rea ised by the ailing Sudan. 


All efforts of the OAU Chairman, President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, and other African leaders 
in ending this war — which costs over a million 
Sudanese pounds per day in addition to other losses, 
— have yet to reap dividend. Col. Garang went 
recenty to a few frontline African states. to win 


their support for his cause; which includes, among 


other objectives, a secular Sudan like India. Wiis 
visit to Botswana, Mozambjque, Tanzania, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe as the head ,of the Sudan 
People’s Liberation ,Movement .was.a, move, to 
seck mediation of some of these nations to achieve 
the long-cherished peace in six year, old civil war 
as Swdlan’s military junta has: not favourably res- 
ponded to the SPLM demands. ‘Rather the govern- 
ment n Khartoum debated the igsue of resolving 


| The author is Associate Professor of Econome- 


trics in the University of Khartoum). Sudan. i 
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Garang or his movement. 


S. for Cooperation with India 


the issues behind the warin over a month-long 
conference in September-October 1989 but without 
the participation of a single Tepresentative of Col. 


Economically, the country is in doldrums, Scarcity 
or complete absence of essential commodities is a 
common feature. Sugar is nowhere in the market; 
though capacity-wise the second biggest 'sugar fac- 
tory; Kenana Sugar, is there in Sudan but without 
any cane to crush or any stock of sugar. It has real- 
ly ‘become a bitter item and hence not within the 
reach of the common man, Petrol and diesel demands 
are far in excess of the crratic imports from fri¢nd- 


.ly countries, like Libya and several Gulf states. 


There is absolutely no transport policy to control the 
demand by use of small vehicles or increase in thé , 
public transport. The Indian example of chartered- 
buses in cities can be a great success. It would - be 
patronised by a majority of commuters who own 
cars but have to queue with their vehicle once a 
week in the early hours of the day, immediately 
after the lifting of the night curfew. Bread has 
become a novelty as only the lucky ones or those 
with patience to queue in long lines are able to pur- 
chase that product. ie : 
As for peace in the south of Sudan, the Peace 
Conference in Khartoum under the leadership of 
Col. Khalifa of the military junta came out on 
tober 12, 1989 with the recommendations of: 
a) federal government to rule the country; and (b) 
no imposition of Sharia (Islamic) laws on the Chris- 
tian areas of southern Sudan. The SPLM has 
promptly rejected such recommendations as such 
moves, according to its spokesman, have ulterior’ 
motives and are-an attempt to confuse the main 
démand of a secular Sudan. On the war front, witha 
temporary cease-fire since July 1989, both the sides 
are warming up. The southern town .of Juba which 
is controlled by the government in Khartoum but is 
under seige by the rebel SPLM secms to face another 
war shortly with the government planning an attack 
as its army has been. equipped with freshly acquired 
ar ents from China. Thus the situation is still 
far from the long-cherished peace and end to the 
civil-war.. The stalemate continues as during the 
previous. regimes of the eighties and the common 
man struggles with his burdensome present char- 
acterised by no or a very poor availability of 
essential commodities to live in these days of gallop- 
ing inflation. The situation is indeed quite grim with 
six hours.of curfew every night. i 
Educationally, the situation is far from satisfac- 
tory. The only southern university, the University 
of Juba; has been moved to Khartoum and is func- 
tioning with extreme odds against its logistical needs. 
The perennial migration of school-teachers, and 
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university lecturers and professors to the friendly Arab 
Countries of North Africa and the Gulf leaves behind 
an intolerable vaccuum in the educational institutions 
throughout the country. All governments have been 
justifying it and’ live with the situation as it brings 
in hard currency remittances through the over one 
million Sudanese working in these countries although 
the local institutions are being greatly affected and 
happen to be starved of good teachers. At the other 
end of education spectrum, primary education has 
suffered drastically. In addition to the usual dearth 
of teachers and ‘software, the hardware component 
of teaching-aids is equally worse. Malakal is the 
provincial capital of the southern Upper-Nile region 
which is a microcosm of Sudan’s south with an area 
equal to the size of France and has been laid waste- 
due to six and a half years of war and famine. The 
army has been trying to reopen the town’s 10 
schools, closed for almost three years. Two primary 
„schools have been reopened but without even a 
black-board. The teacher has to use the earth asa 
black-board and the stick as chalk. ' 


Hygienically the country is facing continuous, 


, absence of basic preventive and curative drugs. 

Somctimes one has to search all the pharmacy shops 
in the tri cities of the capital — Khartoum, Omdur- 
man and Khartoum North — in search of the drugs 
in the prescription of the medical-expert for a 
patient and even then one is quite likely to be 
unsuccessful. The town of Malakal, 680 kilometres to 
the south of Khartoum, is facing serious problems, 
especially with regard to health-care. Malaria and 
typhoid are rampant in this southern town with no 
chloroquinine or syringes and without any spraying 
of the town for killing mosquitoes undertaken in the 
last four years. It has only one general practitioner 
when it nceds at least 24. It has some 500 ampules 
of medication, which would be consumed in a day if 
it were to use them but it has 600 patients coming 
in every day. The town’s lone hospital has 14 badly 
equipped wards and about 500 beds but without the 
matching day-to-day other essential inputs to make 
it hygienic and functional. 


Then what has saved this nation of over 25 mil- 
lion people, 70 per cent of whom are Arab-Muslims: 
whose ancestors migrated from the Arabia and set- 
tled in this vast territory. The majority is literally 
dominating the minority, by one way or the other 
Relgiosity is preferred to other basic necessities. 
Fundamentalism is the order of the day, just because 
the vestsd interests say so. The nation barely exists 
at the margin. Income disparities are phenomenal, 
resulting in the prevalence of Bihar type feudalism, 
with some sort of system of bonded-labour every- 
where. : oe <4 


Time-has no value here at the fag end of the twen- 
tieth century. Work is far from worship. Wastage 
of time or commodities is a rule, especially in public 
offices. For example, the working day starts with a 
breakfast hour when one witnesses wastage of the 
scarce bread alongwith other eatables. Late arrival 
at work is a common event with none to ques- 
tion such a habit. The in-charge merely says: 
Maalish (meaning ‘never mind’). The policy-makers 
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just do not believe in the dictum — Capital is creat- 
ed by man by using his mind and hand — ard keep 
on asking for aid or loan from the NGOs, tye‘ 
bodies, the IMF, the World Bank or the neigh- 
bouring friendly countries of the Arab region 
in the Middle East and North Africa. It is a matter 
of pity, and shame that such a vast arabl2 land 
remains pnexpoin’ with the Nile, waters which 
keeps its neighbour Egypt quite buoyant in the 
field of agriculture. 


Sudan was supposed to be the bread-basket for 
the OPEC countries of the Arab world but has turn- 
ed to be such with an open bottom where all inputs 
are allowed to be wasted. Quite frequently, the 
agro-industries are sick units if they are public or 
controlled by the government. whether democratic 
or dictatorial. The Kenana Sugar factory is an 
integrated plant with its own vast sugarcane blanta- 
tion area; but it is inherently an extremely capital- 
intensive unit, not at all in line with the initial con- 
ditions of vast unemployed, skilled, semi-skill2=d and 
unskilled labour force who have to look, therefore, 
for migration to oil-rich neighbouring countries. 
One can see hundreds of such manpower queuing 
for visas in front of the Arab missions in Khertoum 
everyday except Fridays from the early hours of 
the morning. 


The common man urgently needs to be zuided 
properly by the rulers who must productively use 
the natural resources available in the country. There 
is plenty of water for irrigation from the riyer Nile 
and its tributaries, lot of arable land and renew- 
able solar energy throughout 365 days of th= year. 
The Green Revolution of India could be easily repli- 
cated here with much less pressure on its land by 
its population of just 25 million (or even Jes due 
to the heavy migration to the Gulf and North 
African countries). What it needs is the will to trans- 
late the right policies in this Sub-Saharar. with 
a rich potential. A group of farmers from Haryana 


and Punjab can set the ball rolling with minimum ' 


inputs of fertilisers, insecticides, pesticides and 
gormicides. It just does not need the capital-in ensive 
inputs at all, which so far has been the prevailing 
style. 

Despite everything, Sudan as a nation. has a 
future. Its leaders must stop moving aracnod in 


_the neighbouring, however friendly, countries with 


their begging-bowl. Any number of the socalled 


revolutions would only keep on adding to the ' 


country’s misery. The latest one, the Netional 
Salvation Revolution, has so far not been an'=xcep- 
tion to this trend. In its first 100 days, it has conti- 
nued' to look out for all, sorts of aid or loan. [ndia’s 
example of achieving self-sufficiency by mers hard 
work can be easily replicated through the utilisation 
of thousands of Sudanese graduates from the Indian 
universities, especially Poona where they have their 
own mini-colony during tHeir study period of three- 
four years. Both the Indian Embassy in Khartoum 
and the Sudanese Embassy in New Delhi can act as 
the catalyst in providing the necessary information 
on all sorts of inputs to translate the “wilf’ into 
action. OD 
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Why Revolutions Fail to Bring About the Revolution 


PANNALAL DAS GUPTA 


i Ho does one describe the events happening in 


the socialist countries of Eastern Europe — the 
latest being the overthrow of Nicolae Ceausescu who 
had ruled over Romania for about two decades and 
a ha'f? Radical changes have also come about in 


Hungary, in, Poland, in East Germany. Does one < 


call the ouster of the Romanian dictator a ‘revolu- 


-tion’ ar a ‘counter-revolution™” Until recently, we 


all weuld havo condemned these changes a8 counter- 


‘revolu tionary and hurled the choicest abuses reserved 


for ‘reactionaries’. 
But now, after the beginning of the Gorbachev 


era in Soviet Russia; the new political alignments in- 
Poland; the escape to ‘freedom’ by thousands of. 


young men and women, legally or otherwise, from 
East Germany to the West; tho revolt of the students 
in revolutionary China; the ‘progressives’ the world 
over ere hesitating to paint Hungary or Romania 
with a thick smear of tar. . 

Take, for instance, Hungary. When the Hungarian 
leader, Matyas Szuros, proclaimed at a massive 
rally in Budapest on October 23 that Hungary was 
starting on the road to democratic socialism based 
on bcurgeois values, thousands of people reportedly 
burst into ecgtasies of joy. Photographs‘of the joyous 
crowds were published in the newspapers. Socialist 
democracy on bourgeois values? ` Sounds like a con- 
tradicfion in terms! 

Not only in Hungary but in other East European 
countries, too, one witnesses the same attempts at 
build ng democratic socialism with bourgeois values, 
at ushering in a pluralist society in a socialist polity. 
Does it mean that there is no difference between 
bourgeois values and socialist or communist values? 
Are toth the same thing? t 

During the past sixty or seventy years when tho 
socialist countries were making experiments with 
building socialism) we had been subjected to a con- 
tinuous barrage of propaganda in the non-socialist 
world that all that was sey in those countries 
behind the iron curtain was`not la , 
peopl> there were being subjected to great repression. 
We used to pooh-pooh such propaganda with utter 
contempt. Now, with the facts behind the iron 
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_economic, industrial or 


udable — that the- 


- Stalin. 
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curtain coming out in torrents, we are dumbfounded 
and non-plussed. ` 


~ It is quite understandable that there may be con- - ` 


troversies between the capitalist and socialist worlds 
on questions of moral or humdn values. But it is 
astounding that even in the economic field, in the 


- fields of science and technology, the-socialist world 


should be lagging behind the capitalist world and 


‘be unable to forge ahead. -But these are hard facts, 


not matters of opinion. Marxists have great faith 


_in facts or objective conditions. But at present the 


fact is that the socialist countries are poorer than the 
bourgeois countriés in every field, be it socio- 
agricultural. We feel 
ashamed at the socialist world’s open and not-so- 
open attempts at bringing in technological know-how 
from the bourgeois world by any means. By ‘we’, 
I mean the Left parties and individuals in India. , 

_ But why did the socialists fail to evolve a socialist 
value-system even after seventy years? At the time 
of the October Revolution, there appeared a new 
concept of values called ‘proletcult’ which dreamed 
of a totally new society. Does nothing 1emain of 
that dream- now? In the peasants’ and workers’ 


‘struggles in our country, too, no new values or 


socialist consciousness has emerged yet. Has real. 
‘class consciousness’ developed among our poor and 
oppressed classes? Do we find any new values 
developing in the myriad organisations in farms and 
factories, in plants and offices? The ‘militant’ cons- 
ciousness that is often noticeable is born of jealousy 
and malice. Does it have anything to do with a 
real socialist consciousness or real values? Does it 
not actually betray a self-centred, consumerist atti- 
tude? So, why .should we be so surprised at the 
absence of socialist values in socialist countries? 

` We had a profound belief and conviction that once 
we were able to change the socio-political structure 
by any means and establish a revolutionary demo- 
cratic or proletarian dictatorship, human nature will 
change. All the sages, from the Buddha to Mahavir 
to Christ to Gandhi to the present-day saints, who 


-tried to create a new man reared on human values, 


have failed utterly. Even Ramakrishna, who spoke ' 
so much against a civilisation born of lust and greed 
(kamini kanchan) proved a failure. So, we thought, 
man has to be made a ‘man’ through other means. 
Camo Karl Marx and Engels. Came Lenin and 
They said objective conditions conditioned 
man’s nature. So, change the objective conditions 
and that through a revolution. Change the institu- 
tions and man will change. If you change the socio- 
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political structure and keep man under a stern 
socialist dictatorship, it will be possible to change 
the self-centred and corrupt nature. of man. It 
appeared to us an easy and simple way out. We 
banished the exponents of our age-old values from 
our thought and deed. Some countries brought 
about revolutions, inspired by the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism. 

Now we are amazed to find that the revolution 
_ has failed to bring about the ‘revolution’ we had 

dreamt about the striven for. The people living 
in the socialist countries are disowning the revolu- 
tion, they are apparently impatient to break out of . 
this revolution. 

Why this paradox? Does it mean that revolution 
is unnecessary? But there is a need for a big change , 
in our culture, in our thoughts and deeds and habits. 
Are we really going to accept the bourgeois values in 
the end? Are we going to accept the unequal ‘com- 
petition, corruption, repression, exploitation, racial 
discrimination, etc, of the bourgeois, capitalist, 
society? And call the restoration of these, ‘freedom’? 

We wanted to rid ourselves of the backwardness, 
poverty, disease, squalor and ex loitation which are 
the evils of feudal, capitalist and imperialist societies. 
Through untold suffering and sacrifice -and self- 
immolation, man struggled from age to age to find 
out the short-cut to freedom, democracy and the 
ultimate goal of socialism. Has this long history of 
struggle come to nought? Why did things happen 
_ this way? In the words of Tagore, mighty faiths lie 
_ shattered in a shattered world. ; 

We had taken it for granted that in a free, demo- 
cratic and socialist world we would be able, almost 
- overnight, to remove poverty and backwardness with 
the help of modern science and technology. As 
Lenin said: Soviets plus electricity is socialism. Here, 
Soviet means the new ‘social’structure and electricity 
means science and technology. And then there is the 
socialist consciousness born of revolution. We 
thought this would be enough to make man free in a 

jiffy. 

How are the evils of capitalism and exploitation 
worming their way into the socialist society? In my 
a these evils are coming through the wide open 
gate of hedonism, of unbridled consumerism. Science 
and technology are producing an unending number 
of consumer products and generating an insatiable 
lust for more and more enjoyment. The consumerist 
ideology has captured our political, social and eco- 
nomic life. 

In fatt there. is a similarity in the value system of 
both capitalism and so-called socialism; ‘both are 
holding out the” hope and promise of enjoyment to 
the poor. The real competition so long going on 
behind the scene between capitalism and socialism 
was to find out which system can produce how much 
consumer goods in how short a time. Both have the 
same life-style and the same goal of enjoyment. Both - 
have been vying with each other for building a con- 
sumerist society, with a narrow, ‘this-worldly’ out- 
look. ’ $ : 
$ if there is some hesitation, some reservation on 

the part of socialism in this‘competition, ' then it is a, 
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weakness and a hindrance for winning the race The 
capitalist free-competitors, who are totally upabashed 
and uninhibited, whose ideology has no room for 
restraint, -are bound to win this battle. And to be 
sure, they have won. And so it is that the sccialist 
world is seeking help from the United States not 
only in the matter of ‘technology but also in the 
matter of values. - . 
The vulgar-materialist and consumerist civilization, 
with the help of thodern science and technology, has 
achieved the impossible of making the wolf and the 


lamb drink from the same trough, as it were. Per-, -- 


haps the two animals are alike! So, in Hungary we 
witness the attempt at building democratic socialism 
on bourgeois values, as if the values basic to social- 
ism and capitalism are the samel ' 


. This paradoxical ‘situation raises a-whole Lost of 


questions..Was there a different and alternative set - 


of values in man’s long history and if so, is anything 
still left of it? What are those values and hcw can 
these be resuscitated? Is there an alternate path? 
What was the idea of the Buddha, Mahavir, Christ, 
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Chaitanya, Tagore and Gandhi, about these values? 
Is it pcssible to build an ideal, free, self-sufficient 
and ega_itarian society on the values they held dear? 
Is it not time we took a fresh look at the old saying: 
Ideologues change institutions, but saints change the 
man? What are the mutual relations between a 
change of heart in man and a change in the social 
system? 


Current Problems of Existing Socialism - 


KAMAL A. MITRA CHENOY 


Few would disagree that current developments in 
the countries of the so-called socialist bloc that 
is, the USSR, Eastern Europe and Vietnam; have 
seriously called into question cardinal concepts or 
tenets of socialist theory and practice. Whether- we 
like it or not, existing socialism is in crisis. Paradoxi- 
cally, some of us would argue that this fresh ques- 
tioning >f hitherto accepted socialist (Communist or 
Marxist) theory and practice is in fact a sign of 
socialism’s resilience and indeed a‘ signpost for the 
future. i i 
The crises are of what may clumsily be called the 
models of ‘statist socialism’ which are clearly collaps- 
ing und=r the weight of accumulated contradictions. 
But, it 8 argued, the phenomena variously called 
‘new thinking’, ‘democratisation, ‘glasnost’, ‘pere- 
stroika’, ‘doi moi’, etc. are all part of ‘a of 
socialist renewal, of a belated attempt of revolu- 
tionary theory to correct the not-so revolutionary 
practice, to’ paraphrase Lenin. 


1. The Problem of Etatisation or ‘Statisation’ of 
Society under Existing Socialism 


Contrary to the formulations made in the classic 
texts of Marx, Engels. and Lenin, there has been a 
distortion of the state-civil society relationship. Even 
as late as Lenin’s State and Revolution (written in 
August/December 1917), the state was viewed as “ʻa 
transiticnal state”, a transitional phénomenon. Yet 
Lenin warned, citing some of Marx’s texts (Critique 
of the Gotha Programme), that the state would conti- 
nue to exist, though in a diminished form, even in 
the first phase of communist society. Polemically 
restating Engels, Lenin, stated:.‘‘So long as the stato 
exists there is no freedom. When there -is freedom, 
there will be no state.” (Lenin, Selected Works, 
Vol. 2, p. 308). 

The exigencies of making and protecting a revolu- 
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Ina world in which long-held beliefs are being 
proved false and old shibboleths are proved inade- 
quate and outdated, it is necessary to find answers 
to this whole gamut of questions. Stereotyped ideas 
and stereotyped thinking cannot take us far, cannot 
equip usto face anew world with new challenges, 
new complexities and new equations between peoples, 
states and social systems. O) 
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tion against foreign intervention and counter-revolu- 
tion led to the justification of a ‘revolutionary 
absolutism’, of the supremacy of (the representatives 
of vanguard of) the proletariat over ‘the formal 
trappings of bourgeois democracy’, that is, over the 
institutions and practices of the so-called bourgeois 
democracy. This, as is well-known, had a number of 
consequences: : 

(a) State and Civil Society: Instead of the sphere. 
“ or area of activity of the state declining and a corres- 
ponding expansion of the civil society, the actual 
dynamic was the other way around. The state, that 
is, the sphere of operation of the state apparatus, 
expanded at the cost of the civil society. Lenin, in 
his public debates with Trotsky and Bukharin, had 
warned against the statisation of the trade unions. 
During the regime of Stalin and his successors in the. 
USSR (until Andropov), and in Eastern Europe and ` 
Vietnam ‘till very recently, the mass organisation, 
which purported to channelise the spontaneous urges 
of segments of the civil society, acted instead as 
agencies of the state, as part of the apparat. 

Instead of the state “withering away” as the 

. Marxist classics had predicted, “‘...the state swelled 
and the people withered away” [Vasily Klyuchersky 

. (1841-1911), the Russian historian, about* the 
course of Russian history]. The subsumption of 
‘much of the civil society by the state and its 
apparatus, was part df the unforeseen [by tho 
foundera(?)] extension of the strictly transitory 
moment of revolutionary absolutism. Stalin char- 
acteristically provided the theoretical formula in the 
simple axiom: that tho class struggle sharpened under 
socialism, after the revolution. The strengthening of 
the coercive’ apparatus of the ‘socialist’ state was, 
therefore, justified and legitimised by what till 
hitherto passed for Marxist theory. 

-The etatisation or statisation of the existing 
socialist societies has, of course, been discuss- 
ed at somo lengthin the Western literature on - 
totalitarianism, which virtually equates fascist and 
socialist regimes. Ironically, while in the late sixties 
under the influence of detente, the concept of totali- 
tarianism was being discarded by the Western 
Sovietologists as an unscientific Cold War product, 
it was fe-appropriated by dissident thinkers in 
Eastern Europe, particularly after the crushing of 
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the ‘Prague Spring’. One may now sympathise with 
scholars on the Left who have sharply attacked this 
concept and who now find to their consternation 
‘official’ Marxists using it. Not only are Polish or 
Hungarian scholars using- it (as they have done 
increasingly openly over the last decade), but the 
term ‘totalitarian’ is used to describe the Stalinist 
state even by the likes of Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Vadim Medvedev. 

(b) State, Party and Civil Society: A crucial part 
of the theoreticai problem of the erstwhile socialist 
practice has clearly been the conceptualisation of the 
revolutionary state and party. Classically, it has 
been argued, states represent the dictatorship of the 
ruling class/classes. Similarly, the transitory socialist 
state would institutionalise the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. This dictatorship was theoretically legi- 
timised on the ground that the interests of the work- 
ing class coincided with that of the vast majority of 
the population, of the ‘working people’. The coer- 
cive powers of the socialist state were to be used 
only against the earlier ruling minority and its 
‘agents’, against the enemies of the people. We have 
seen how tragically large that category has been in 
various purges, from those in the first half of the 
century by Stalin to those more recently by Pol Pot. 
; In Marxist theory, a crucial countervailing force- 

ensuring the non-bureaucratic and democratic func- 
tioning of the socialist state was to be the Socialist 
or Communist Parly. The revolutionary party repre- 
senting the vanguard of the working class, itself a 
‘vanguard class’ representing universal interests, was 
in that sense, the leading and guiding force in state 
and civil society. However, as is increasingly accept- 
ed, alongwith the socialist state, the Communist / 
Socialist Party was also bureaucratised. 

There are doubtless multiple reasons for this 
phenomenon, and several are Historically specific. 
Nonetheless, part of the problem perhaps originated 
from the organisation of the Marxist party itself, 
specifically from the formulation and absolutisation 
of the so-called ‘Leninist? norms of party 
functioning. 

It is necessary here to contrast the formulations 
on party structures by Marx and Engels on one 
hand and Lenin on the other, to demonstrate that 
the Leninist notion is not completely based on the 
original founders’ principles. And as we know, 
Lenin's formulations were a specific response to the 
problems that tho revolution faced in the USSR in 
the early twenties. í 

Marx and Engels were clearly awarə ofthe need 
for a collective check on the leadership of the party. 
Marx writing about tho rules of the Communist 
League stressed that “‘...everything promoting the 
superstitious worship for authority should be deleted 
from its Rules ” (Marx & Engels, Works, Vol. 34, 

. 241, in Russian). The finally drafted Rules signal 
by Engels explicitly stipulated: “The members of the 
circle (local) authority and of the Central Authority 
are selected one year, can be reelected and recalled 
by their electors at any time.” (Marx & Engels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 635). 

Marx and Engels emphasised the necessity of the 
right of criticism. Engels warned: “It is also neces- 
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sary for people to at last stop treating party 
officials — who are their servants — as impzccable 
bureaucrats, rather than criticising them.” (Marx 
& Engels, Works, Vol. 38, p. 28, in Russian). He 
argued: ‘The working class movement rests on the 
most scathing criticism of the cxisting society; how 
can it avoid criticism or try to ban debates if 
criticism is its essential element? Can it be that we 
demand freedom of speech from others cnly to 
destroy it again in our own ranks?” (ibid, rol. 37, 
p. 277). 

Of course, this freedom of criticism and concurrent 
struggle against bureaucratism was, barring some 
exceptional statements, restricted to the ranks of the 
party. Thus Engels supporting freedom of th2 press 
called for a “‘...press which is able, within the pro- 
gramme and according to the adopted tactics, to 
speak freely against this or that step taken by the 
party and to freely criticise its programme and 
tactics without violating party ethics”. (/b/d. Vol. 38, 
p. 442). 

The Leninist principles for party functioning as 
applied in Marxist parties throughout the world are 
based on an absolutisation of resolutions adopted at 
the Tenth Coreress of the RCP(B) in March 1921. 
These resolutions were explicitly a responsc to the 
then prevailing situation in the party and the 
country. For instance, Lenin while movimg the 
“Preliminary Draft Resolution of the Tenth Congress 
of the RCP(B) on Party Unity” which prohibited 
the existence of factions, explicitly referred to dis- 
putes at the Party Conferences in Moscow and in 
Kharkov in November 1920. The Draft Resolution 
claimed that the ‘disagreements’ and factionalism 
in the party had been utilised to instigate the 
Kronstadt mutiny, that was shaking the count-y and 
was suppressed only on March 18. (See Lenin, 
Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 519-522). 

As he neared the end of his active political life, 
Lenin in his December 26, 1922 letter `o the 
Thirteenth Congress, saw the dangers of bureaucra- 
tism in, as he put it, “...our administrative machinery, 
which is pretty bad...inherited...in effect, frem the 
old regime, for it was absolutey impossible to 
reorganise it in such a short time, especiclly in 
conditions of war, famine, etc” (ibid, p. 682) 
Though he did not state this so openly, it is possible 
to infer that Lenin had begun to realise the inade- 
quacy of the party norms that later were legi:imised 
in his name. In his last letters, Lenin rep2atedly 
warned of the dangers to the party and the -evolu- 
tion consequent upon a split in the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU, particularly because of a faztional 
struggle between Stalin and Trotsky (See in particu- 
lar his letter of December 24, 1922, ibid, p. 680). In 
addition to the crucial December 24, 1922 le.ter as 
recorded on January 4, 1923, Lenin called for the 
removal of Stalin from the post of Secretary-General 
of the party as ths latter was “too rude”, intolerant, 
capricious, etc. (bid, p. 681). 

Lenin’s suggestion that the membership of the 
Central Committee be increased to 50 or .00 in 
order to ensure its stability, was another implicit 
acceptance of the continual existence, if not accen- 
tuation, of problems in ensuring the democratic 


` 


functioning of the party and state. He emphasised 


that the new entrants to the Central, Committee ' 


shoud not be from ‘those whọ have had long 
service in Soviet bodies...because those workers 
(inclading peasants) have already acquired the very 
traditions and the very prejudices which it is desira- 
ble to combat.” Apart from this more or less 
explicit criticism of the actual functioning of the 
Soviets, Lenin stressed the need for these workers “‘to 
work effectively onthe renewal and improvement 
of the state apparatus ” (‘bid., pp. 682-683). 


- There has been much debate over how and why 
Lenit’s last struggle to force the renewal and 
democratisation of both the party and state appara- 
tusee failed. The limited point being made here is 
that the Leninist organisation of the party was not 
only historically specific, it was not even adequate 
to resolve the crisis that Lenin himself,,towards the 
end, reacted to. aah 3 


2. Secialism, Pluralism and Democracy 


One of the most blatant divergences between 
Mariist theory and practice is perhaps the obser- 
vance of the Leninist prohibition of factions inside 
rulirg (and non-ruling) . revolutionary parties. 
Fact.ons are banned yet they exist everywhere. The 
cont nuation or removal of leading groups in these 
pa depend on the dominance of a particular 

ctidn or coalition of factions. In some measure, 
these contending factions represent the interests of 
diffeent strata in existing socialist societies apart 
from reflecting divergent political and ideological 
approaches. Contrary to the Stalinist myth or to 
the more crude versions of the concept of totalita- 
riansm, these societies have never been monolithic. 
The social, economic, political, ideological and 
cultural diversities in these societies were under- 
play2d so that the imperative necessity. for. institu- 
tionel structures ensuring socialist pluralism and 
democracy could be ignored. But ina sense the 
successes of socialism ensured a popular~ revolt 
agaiast its failures. i 

Eerly in this century, after a detailed‘ examination 
of tae German Social. Democratic Party, Robert 
Michels had argued that though socialists may be 
victcrious in a revolution, socialism itself would fail, 
as an clite dominating the incompetent masses would 
sieze all power. Bukharin in reply argued that this 
“incompetence of the masses” would disappear since 
“the abolition of the educational monopoly” under 
sociclism would “‘nullify the stability of the ruling, 
groups”. Significantly, he admitted that as the work- 
ing class ‘‘attains victory while the productive forces 
are going down and the great masses are materially 
insecure, there will inevitably result a tendency to 
‘degeneration’, that is, the excretion of a leading 
stratum in the form ofa class-germ’’. He theorised 
that this tendency would be “retarded by two oppos- 
ing tendencies;- first by the growth of the productive 
forces; second by ithe abolition of the educational 
mon poly”. “The increasing reproduction of techno- 
logitts and organisers in general, out of the working 
clase itself,” he believed, “‘will undermine this 
possible new class alignment. The outcome of the 
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struggle will depend on which tendencies turn out tò 
be the stronger.” (Nikolai Bukharin, Historical 
Materialism: a System of Sociology, University of 


. Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1969, pp., 309-311. This 


was originally published in Russian in 1921). i 
. The non-dialectical determinism for which Lenin 
and Gramsci répeatedly criticised Bukharin is evi- 
dent in this . argument. That notwithstanding, 
Bukharin had a point. Despite the distortions of the 
educational system and pervasive Stalinist dogmat- 
ism, the increasingly apparent and visible divide 
between Stalinist dogma and practice made what is 
happening today, in a sense, inevitable. 

In retro t, it is strikingly evident that one of 
the major, if not the most major, failures of socialism 
has been the inability to build political and ideologi- 


_ cal structures necessary to safeguard and to expand 


democracy. In its absence, the moment of revolu- 
tionary absolutism was bound to ossify into a 
revolutionary despotism, no matter how gifted or 


‘sincere the individuals involved. This kind of demo- 


cratic institutionaligation can only be based on an 
acceptance of plurality, of the legitimacy of socialist 
pluralism To disagree is not to be counter-revolu- 
tionary. i 
The paths to this kind of socialist democracy must 
be many and varied. There cannot be any one 
model. As Stephen Cohen has recently pointed out, 
today in the Soviet Union there is “.. a multi-party 
situation in the conditions of a one-party system”. 
(Stephen F. Cohen, “Perestroika is a journey in 
search of the new,” Communist No. 7, 1989 trans- 
lated in abridged form in Socialism: Theory and 
Practice (Moscow), supplement, No. 6, 1989, pp. 
38-48). That this situation itself is unstable and ih 
flux is evident from the fierce debates in the Supreme 
Soviet about the leading role of the CPSU. In some 
ways there are;even more far-reaching changes in 
Eastern Europe, especially in Hungary, the GDR, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Much of what is happening is not only unaccept- 
able but incomprehensible for those steeped in, or 
by, the Stalinist dogma; by what has all too 
easily passed for Marxism. Speaking classically, one 
may argue, that what is ongoing, is a reflection of a 
fundamental dialectical law: the negation of the 
negation, of a supersession of the outmoded, by the 
new. But an appreciation and balanced assessment 
ofthe current challenges to existing socialism can 
only be based on a break from dogma; on the basis 
of what ‘has been called a theoretical ‘renewal’ of 


. Marxism. 


If this paper may presume to have any purpose, it 
is this.C) ae 
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Tribal Problem in India 
BAREN RAY l 


` 


AFT four decades of independence and its many 
tangible or psychological achievements which 
may or may not be measurable in terms of econo- 
mic or other statistics, it will not be an exaggeration 
to say that the tensions and confrontation that beset 
the Indian scene today are perhaps more than at any 
time in the recent past. We are certainly experienc- 
ing a great deal of them at the political level at.the 
top. The problems at the social and economic levels, 
needless to say, continue to be pervasive.* It is 
‘against this overall background that we are witness- 
ing a new stirring also among the tribal population 
in the country. 

Normally considered backward and what .once 
might have constituted the sti]l -backwaters in the 
country’s political life are the scenes of frontal 
battles and stiff resistance against the ongoing tide 
change that are affecting the tribal people’s habitat, 
mode of living, and their very lives. Quite naturally 
and expectedly, the conflicts are over both economic, 
that is material, as well as over ethno-cultural issues 
that are emotional and psychological. . ' 

As is well-known, while the so-called Scheduled 
Tribes constitute Jess than eight per cent of the total 
population, the tribal predominant areas constitute 
about 20 per cent. In addition, these once neglected 
undeveloped regions are today found to have major 
portions of the mineral, forest and ‘bydel resources 
concentrated in them. These comparatively spar- 
sely populated regions therefore become the object 

_ of interest both of projects for the development of 
the various natural resources obtaining there and of 


the natural outflow of the demographic increase of ‘ 


the non-tribal population from the neighbouring 
areas. While the tribal population is thus subjected 
to these pressures and dislocations of the previously 
existing rhythm of life, their own increase in 
numbers, and therefore of their cumulative purchas- 
ing power, further attract the outsider trader and 
increase his interference. 

Both processes have had a quantum jump with 
the greater mobility, end of isolation and om of 
movement of the post-independence years, on 
one hand, and of the big population increase on 
both sides, tribal and non-tribal, on the other. 
Irresistible Jaws of economics now take over and 
demand that the principal means of production of 
the pocket, namely, land, give way to ee 
ductivity. Pressures grow for more and more land 
being taken away for settled agriculture, less and less 
remaining available for the hitherto free use of shift- 
ing cultivation. This inevitably leads to absolute 
immiserisation of a section of the tribal population 
forcing them tocome out of their comparative 
seclusion and to enter the labour market at the 
lowest rung. The encounter between the two peoples 
— tribals and agriculturists — is more often than 
naught accompanied by conflict and cenfrontation. 


A 


-and to’ anticipate future developments. 


‘full prot 


‘ concerted 


The laws of the market furthér demand thet the 
choice of the produce of the land change from food 
crops for survival to others yielding greater \aluc.’ 
This further reduces the natural economy, establish- 
ing the primary of exchange as commercial crops 


e over. Within given ecological conditions, with 
unassured rain-fed irrigation that is, the value of the 
new cash crops with new technology can be so much 
greater than that of the food erops producec pre- 
viously that the old has to give way rapidly. 

Is this process inevitable or can it be prevented or 
at least substantially controlled and/delayed by sdmi- 
nistrativé means? That seems to be the most vital 
question both for understanding the present reality 

I thini 
essentially this process has now become inevizable 
and irresistible. The land and the other resources 
will find’ the optimum means of extracting the 
greatest potential value with the producers then 
exchanging that value with food crops produced 
more cheaply elsewhere. Laws of social sc:ence 
would demand that effort should be made not to 3tem 
a tide that has become a natural process (which 
would bé doomed to failure in any case) but to seek 


on channelise it in the most gainful way. Most, 


concretely, as well as generally, it would meaa the 
rotection of the human rights of the weaker 
sections: of the population, who are going through 


„the process of changing their modes of life, and at 


the same time maintaining a_just and fair termrs of 


‘exchange as the earlier natural (or partially nataral) 


economy: is replaced by a market economy. This 
would be difficult and would require the maximum 
effort whether by the administrative 
machinery or by voluntary organisations. But this 
alone is feasible and in my view the desideratu-n at 
the present stage of development. 

-The twin programmes of protection of human 
tights and maintaining a fair exchange of procucts 
alone can ensure peace and prevent ugly viokence 
over the vast and far flung areas that constitute the 
tribal predominant territory. The problem is no 
longer of protecting the seclusion of the t-ibal 
population ensuring that they can enjoy the freedom 
of the forests and other areas demarcated for them. 
Increasingly, the tribal and non-tribal populations will 
live and work cheek by jowl adjacent to'each ozher. 
What is to be effectively ensured is the enforcement 
of equality before law and the guarantee of funda- 
mental rights in favour of the tribals and any cther 
weaker sections. The law has to stand guard against 
all kinds of extra-economic coercion and outrages 
that rtf have become traditional. Evidently. all 
this will not drop from the heaven merely by our 
wishing it. For it to happen there has to be a three- 
pronged move: 

1. The framing of the right laws and rigorous ordere and 
. instructions from the political headquarters (whether the 


th 


p 


. Other weaker sections. 


Central or State Government), for their full implementa- 
ton by the administrative 


at tho lower and local 
le"els; 


2. Really large scale monitoring of this programme by 
p voluntary organisations; and 

. Most importantly, effective organisation’ by the 
tr bal peoples themselves to resist all attacks éaroach- 
ments. ` 


In the political climate obtaining in India today, 
few governments, whether at the. Centre or in the 
States, can openly oppose the enactment of such 
lawa or the official launching of such programmes. 
Whet is really necessary is the active intervention by 
a broad spectrum of progressive forces for monitor- 
ing the enforcement of the good laws and for grass- 
roots radical forces to help organise the tribals and 
the weak. It is only a combination of all spch forces 
and a combinotion between their good thoughts and 
acticn that can effectively change the existing balance 
that is too heavily weighed against the tribals and 
The best people from the 

rest of socicty have to render this service not only 
out of altruistic and humanistic considerations for 
the weak but in order to cleanse the country of its 
blots as it were, in this case the concentrations of 
power and the mental ethos engendered by a hier- 
archial structure down the ages which keep the 
weaker sections permanently susceptible to ever 
more, not less exploitation and the system as a whole 
remaining resistant to change towards modernization 
and democratisation. 

As for cultural and educational development 
among the tribals and other weaker sections again 
the picture is very contradictory. ` 

Aeg for overall statistics even the literacy figures in 
percentage terms have hardly made much progress. 
But in absolute figures an impressive number of 
individuals from different tribal pockets and from 
almcst all parts of the country have achieved even 
higher education and can effectively articulate the 
demahd and aspirations of those who constitute their 
social and ethnic background. In this the process is 
not essentially different from that obtaining even 
durimg \the colonial period. But the process has 
become much greater in quantum. 

Tte background history of the majority of such 
individuals will show that they had made it primarily 
thanzs to the help and encouragement given by 
enligntened individuals, Christian missionaries and, 
more recently, by the dedicated members of some 
voluatary organisations. However limited the results 
of such non-governmental and private efforts may be 
1n percentage terms, their very genuine achievements 
in the creation of the totally new individuals out of 
the old clay has a manifold and very striking 

-demonstration effect on the whole, upon the poor 
backward and uneducated masses as to what educa- 
tion zan bring about even in their lives or conversely 
what even members from their ‘lowly’ backgrounds 
can become if given the pro opportunities- to 
learn Such educated individuals are then able to 
provide an altogether new quality of leadership to 
their masses as compared-to what was available less 
than a generation ago. Therefore, the significance 
of ths contribution of such non-governmental efforts 
is simply enormous. ` 
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All popular mòvements working for the redemp- 
tion of their masses acquire some millennial charac- 
ter and in course of time come to magnify their 
ethnic myths attributing to them all kinds of values 


‘and merits which are supposed to inhere in their 


belief system or world outlook. To the extent the 
spirit of the tribals’ life represent a type of society 
incorporating a world-view of communion and 
reciprocity between man and man and between man 
and nature (rather than one of competition and 
coercion or of conquest and domination), it certainly 
contains a message that would find appreciation in 
our times when the problems of ecology and the 
philosophy of the greens are increasingly finding a 
place in our consciousness. 

But there is another element in the tribals’ cons- 
ciousness and that is one of their own uniqueness 
and exclusiveness. While the tribal people’s move- 
ments begin with their existential problems at the 
lowest level — for food, shelter and work, against 
attacks and exploitation, etc. — by the time it has 


.-grown to be an alkembracing movement their banner 


also includes demands for the fullest cultural auto- 
nomy and respect for their ethnic identity and 
personality. demands for demarcation of their 
homelands and for the self-administration of these 
territories follow naturally. There is nothing un- 
natural or improper about them and only by respect- 
ing and falfilling these natural aspirations can the 
rest of the country contribute towards their foll 
fledged participation in a truly federal voluntary 
union of the Republic. I have deliberately used this’ 
long and clumsy phrase instead of simply referring to 
national integration precisely because what has to be 
achieved in India is really unity amidst diversity 
(with the diversities respected and maintained) and 
not simply merger, whether in the so-called melting 
pot or otherwise. : 


We are not concerned in this discussion as to 
which tribe in India belongs to which stage in the 
history of evolution of societies; if there are some 
which are more or less developed than the others. 
Instead, we have oven premised ourselves on á note 
of doubt that possibly the tribal societies may be 
possessing some values which in some respects are 
actually superior to tue best in our mainstream 
society. > o constitute the mainstream? Are they 
the urban, educated and the most Sanskritized in 
the Hindu-Hindi-heartland? Therefore, in addition 
to sympathy, an attitude of mutual respect is indeed 
necessary. 4 

The next question I wish to raise and which may 
cause some vexation is what are the tribals and for 
that matter what is India? Is India a nation — a 
one nation? Do Tamils and Gujaratis and Kashmiris 
constitute nationalities? The motley collection of 
tribals who are behind the Jharkhand movement, 
have they anything in common between them to 
qualify to be called an ethnic entity? What shall be 
the scientific nomenclature of that entity? Who and 
what constitute a co-nation? Which of the major 
nationalities in India have a co-nation (or co- 
nations) in their midst? which are the proto-nations 
or nationalities? Are some of the major tribes now 


2 


passing through the process of becoming proto- 
nationationalities? p 

All these questions, however disturbing and annoy- 
ing, can no longer be ruled out. For more than two 


decades after independence there was, what had ` 


seemed then as a basic feature of India’s quasi- 
federal Constitution, that is, the granting of state- 
hood to large and economically viable units only. 
But a precedent was set with the reorganisation 
of old Assam in 1971. Was the need to-avoid tur- 
moil in a sensitive border region the only consider- 
ation? Of course, the Centre’s presence was even 
more firmly entrenched with the creation of the 


string of new small States in the border region. Or ~ 


was it because the process could be carried out with- 
out facing too much resistence because of the com- 
parative lack of clout on the part of the political 
elite of Assam? The situation evidently is different 
in Bihar! Is that the reason for the delay in the 
solution of the problem in the latter case? 


Discussion on all these questions is timely and 
indeed urgently needed not only because there are 
ongoing movements and struggles sometimes even 
spilling over into violence that demand an early solu- 
tion but also because many of the paradigms that 
had previously been considered fundamental and 
basic and which had their direct or indirect impact 
upon the process of constitution-making of 
many a Third World country including’ our own 
seem to be crumbling before us or are at least in the 


need of profound reinterpretation and readjust- 
ment. The greatest multi-ethnic entity in the world 
today and perhaps in all history — the USSR — is 


passing through a-process of churning and re-app- 


raisal which will attest to the’ need of new and 
fresh thinking in this as in many other matters. 


In conclusion, while paying our homage tc the 
refreshing memory of Jawaharlal Nehru and our 
tributes to his’ enlightened policies towards and his 
humane sympathies for the tribal peoples of India, 
it must be squarely recognised that our gcvern- 
mental policy vis-a-vis the tribes’ has not traversed 
along a smooth undirectional curve. There world be 
found many a sharp zig-Zag in our tribal polices if 
they were to be retraced critically. How did we face the 
problems, de-escalate the.crisis and take mew turns? 
For this the thanks should really go to democracy. 
For a really thoroughgoing and profound solution of 
any major social problem only the creative wsdom 


of a polical genius can do it. If it is absent ata point ` 


of time, we can. only mark time and contam the 
crisis. But democracy has the great virtue that it 
prevents a ruler from persisting in his mistakes and 
helps to find at least less harmful alternatives, till 
the deeper truth is struck upon. Plagiarising E.M. 
Forester we may, therefore, say: Two Chee-s for 
Democracy. That will not be inappropriate in our 
appreciation of the spirit of Jawaharlal Mehru 
whose birth centenary we observed barely three 
months ago.D 7 





V.K.R.V. Rao: Indian Agriculture 
(Contd. from page 10) 


basis of their current use of inputs and the diffi- 
culties created by their small size of holdings. 


I believe, therefore, that the land redistribution 
policy which had not been completed is now neces- 
sary for agricultural growth with equity. If suffi- 
cient attention is paid to rectifying these deficien- 
cies in the backward regionsin the country asa 
whole, as well as rectifying the bias of existing pro- 
grammes in favour of large holdings, rather than 
small ones, whose below one hectare size prevents 
them from having sufficient’ production to meet their 

` needed nutrition. i ‘ 


Iam rather scared of two developments that are 
. taking place, that is, the moves for increase in agri- 
cultural exports. and the support given to food pro- 
cessing industries. Export stimulation of agricul- 
tural commodities may play the same role in the 
ion of production in the better off areas, 
while the backward regions and the backward and 
the poorer farmers will once again be left in the 
-cold from the benefits that accrue with the new 
agricultural policy. 
Food processing industries which will increase the 
cost of food in its newly usable form .is being given 
encouragement.for the beneflit accruing to the far- 
mers who supply the basic’ ingredients of. food pro- 
cessing industries. If we are going to have food pro- 
cessing industries, we must realise that it will be 


I ,- 


of no use to: the poorer sections of the popuiation 
who are not even able to buy cheaper foodgrains 
without being manufactured into processed food. 
Though I would not suggest giving up totally of 


. either food processing industries or of agricultural 


exports, I would plead for much more study on 
the long-term effects of these programmes a3 well 
as ,the impact it will make on the poorer sec- 
tions of the rural population including ‘the holders 
of uneconomic holdings, much below the one hec- 
tare size.” 


IN conclusion, I would say that we have benefited 
a good deal by, the government policy of increasing 
agricultual production, but we have not succeeded 
in combining with it regional equity as well as 
inter-farmer equity amongst the different sizes of 
cultivator’s operational holdings, This defect can be 
rectified by the new agricultural policy suggested 
earlier in this paper for adoption now and after. ~ 


Within a few years, the Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Economics- will be celebrating its Diamond 
Jubilee. I am afraid: I will not be present cn the 
occasion. Therefore, now itself I express the hope 
that the Diamond Jubilee Celebrations of the 
Society will be a great event, and will see a record 


of work done by the Society surpassing the work | 


it has done during the first 50 


years of its 
existence. Q i 


As 





China : Tiananmen, Re-ideologisation and Change 


A 
Ñ- SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


A 


Hisst months after Martial Law was imposed in 

Beij ng, the Chinese authorities have announced 
that the measure was being revoked in view of the 
improved conditions in the Chinese capital and the 
country as a whole. However, stringent regulations 
have been issued with the purpose of curbing rallies 
and demonstrations thereby testifying to the fact 
that d2spite the improved conditions normalcy 
remains a far cry. 

More than two months ago when this correspon- 
dent visited China as part of an Indian delegation 
invited by a Chinese organisation, the Chinese digni- 
taries meeting the delegation had been candid 
enough to admit that despite the replacement of 
troops by armed police — also a: manifestation 
of the considerable improvement in the situation — 
the retention of Martial Law was reflective of the 
continued existence of “certain destabilising factors”. 
Now tkat Martial Law has been lifted, one would 
have expected that those ‘“‘destabilising factors” 
were no longer operational. But the stringent regu- 
lations on the holding of rallies and the categoric 
announcement — “‘nobody will be granted permis- 
sion for any kind of protest” — are sufficient 
evidence that the “destabilising factors” persist to 
this dav. 

The apparent normalcy in Beijing and other parts 
of Chira was largely deceptive. The very fact that 
despite requests we were not taken to the Beijing 
University was itself a manifestation of the unsettled 
situaticno. In fact it was not difficult to learn that 
although the university was open students barely 
attended classes. One evoked sharp reactions from 
studenf and their friends when one asked about their 
involvement in engineering disturbances as had been 
officially claimed. The broadly peaceful nature of the 
student demonstration at Tiananmen Square -was 
driven home forcefully. it was transparent that 
students remain by and large unconvinced by the 
barrage of propaganda regarding the “counter-revo- 
lutionazy” nature of the pro-democracy movement 
that is now being described by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as a “turmoil”. (When one asked in a 
newspaper office if there was any effort to inter- 
view tie eyewitnesses of the incident on June 4, 
1989, prompt came the reply from a young man: 
“Peopls are too afraid to speak out the truth if 
they arə quoted in interviews on such occasions.” 


. One was taken aback at the candour with which 


he exposed the bitter truth.) 

On November 7 one managed to meet a dissident 
intellectual in Beijing. Himself a member of the 
Chinese Communist Party, he had suffered imprison- 
ment a ongwith Deng Xiaoping during the Cultural 
Revolution that had caused tremendous convulsions 
in Ch:na for ten years since the mid-sixties. An 
ardent supporter of Deng’s economic reforms, he 


had become a strident critic of the manner in which ’ 
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the students’ urge for political freedom — not in 
the least aimed at dismantling the socialist system —- 
was suppressed last June. What struck one was 
the conviction with which he spoke out his mind 
about the prevailing situation and the June crack- 
down. > 

This is what he told me: 

The Party is not finished. Hardliners are not in a majority. 

But the hardliners arein league with the military and 

they have their guns. The situation will change because 

not all the army commanders agree with Deng’s decision 
to send the army to Beljing. But at the moment:be is 

Chief of the Miltary Commission. , 

It was a military coup that got rid of party General Secre- 

tary Zhao Ziyang. I said the massacre that jt wasa 

counter-revolutionary coup and unconstitutional, 

Of course Zhao Ziyang had committed mistakes in eco- 

nomy, he was not popular. But the situation changed once 

he sided with the pro-democracy movement. 

Some people say that China would eventually opt fora 

. Western-style democracy. That will not happen. There are 

a sufficiently good number of people 1 the Party. Especk 

ally the young members. They will lead the movement 

to change the state of affairs, and democratise the coun- 
try. Alot of things are happening now. Deng will have 
to go. 

Obviously he was in the know of things. We had 
heard that a plenary meeting of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee was taking place 
in Beijing, as usual, in utter secrecy. This was the 
Fifth Plenum of the CCP. Two days later in the 
evening of November 9 we heard over the radio — 
BBC — that Deng Xiaoping had stepped down. This 
was subsequently confirmed by the Chinese official 
media. Whether he did so voluntarily or not, the 
fact was that he had retired from the post of Chair- 
man of the state Military Commission. The mean- 
ing of the dissident gentleman’s assertion — “Deng 
wil have to go” — came out in bold relief as soon 
as one heard that news. 

Subsequent reports suggest that, Deng retains his 
hold over the leadership as a supervisory authority. 
But the fact that he has formally retired from the 
important post he held is regarded as a response to 
the intense popular resentment against him since 
the- June crackdown. ‘Xiaoping’ in Chinese means 
‘small bottle’. The Chinese are known for their 
symbolism. There was a time when people used to 
display small bottles by hanging them up everywhere: 
it was an index of his popularity. Today they 
break small bottles in public view to provide a 
measure of their opposition to him. 

Inquiries revealed that opposition to the June 
crackdown is quite widespread. It was not the out- 
spokenly forthright dissident gentleman alone who 
ex his feelings. (He also betrayed his strong 
dislike of Stalin and Brezhnev as well as appreciation 
of Khrushchev and Gorbachev.) Some others too con- 
veyed similar views albeit in a more guarded way. 
But an octogenarian intellectual was not hesitant to 
assail the existing Chinese Communist Party leaders 
in unequivocal terms. 
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What needs to be realised is that these are Chinese 
patriots advocating Marxism-Leninism. They are not 
immature youth seeking to spread harmful Western 
ideas as the. official Chinese propaganda machine has 
tried to paint the demonstrators in Tiananmen 
Square last summer. It is these people who advo- 
cate a more liberal policy. They supported the pro- 
democracy movement as a form of protest not alien 
to Marxism-Leninism, steeped as they are in the 
values of Marxist humanism which regrettably the 
reprehensible developments in the socialist world, 
China and the USSR included, sought to undermine. 

The scars left by the June crackdown have not yet 
healed. We could sense that in different ways. The 
symbolic gesture of the driver of the car we were, 
travelling in to stop the car and enable us to take 
photographs of Tiananmen Square — we found 
people able to enter the Square ‘but with special 
permits (new regulations on the use of the Square 
have now been issued after the lifting of the Martial 
Law) — left an indelible impress on our mind. 


THE dignitaries and scholars who met us repeated 
the official version of the May-June events but there 
was no stress on the “‘counter-revolutionary”’ nature 
of the “turmoil”. Instead they adopted a visibly 
defensive approach seeking to highlight the impor- 
tance of the semblance of normalcy that had been 
restored after the crackdown. Thereafter there was 
a general analysis of the world situation from their 
standpoint whercin the efforts at re-ideologisation 
of the developments came into sharp focus. Phrases 
like “‘anti-imperialist struggle”, “conflict between 
the two systems” that were not frequently heard in 
the Chinese political vocabulary in the last few years 
were referred to on'many an occasion. 
lity with the US —something completely forgotten in 
the days of Sino-US bonhomie — was also mentioned 
quite openly and with vehemence. Some of our 
interlocutors frankly admitted that China had come 
to realise the mistake of having given secondary 
importance to the idea of solidarity with Third World 
states in the »ecent past. 

These have to be viewed in the context of the 
imposition of economic sanctions on the part of the 
US and other Western states against China. China 
perceives such steps as unfriendly and interference in 
its internal affairs. Yet there is no complete break 
with the US. The discussions of Richard Nixon, 
Dr Henry Kissinger and Brent Scowcroft, the US 
President’s Special Envoy, in Beijing were indicative 
of the livewire contacts that the two countries 
maintain at various levels. President Bush’s reason- 
ably warm welcome of the Chinese decision to lift 
the Martial Law is’ proof of painstaking endeavours 
underway to arrest further deterioration of ties and 
strive for repairing or at least minimising the damage 
caused so far. 

As far as the USSR is concerned, one got the 
impression that the Chinese do not reciprocate the 
warmth with which the Soviets speak of restoration 


of Sino-Soviet ties. Of course Gorbachev’s peace ` 


initiatives are widely welcomed and the Soviet 
n 
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President is spoken of with considerable respect. But 
there is still dissatisfaction over the magnitude of demi- 
litarisation on tho Sinño-Soviet border: it was pointed 
out that whereas there were over a million’ Soviet 
troops on the border, only 200,000 to 300,C00 had 
been pulled back. Also significant was the view that 
of the three major problems currently plaguing the 
Soviet society — that is, the economic, the ethnic 
and the leadership crisis — the latter (signifying 
differences in the top echelons of the Soviet rystem) 
was the most serious. (This could mean taat the 
Chinese are preparing themselves to'see a new face 
io the Kremlin in place of Gorbachev.) In private, 
the Chinese Communist leaders have mounted criti- 
cism of Gorbachev's reforms that, they feel, resulted 
in the undermining of socialism in Eastern Eu-ope. 
While welcoming the emergence of ths new 
detente, the Chinese are convinced of an intensifica- 


tion of rivalry between the US and the USSR in the ' 


coming days leading to ‘sharpening of the conflict 
between the two systems. In the same vein the 
sudden “onslaught of anti-communism” in Eastern 
Europe is denounced. What is strange, there is no 
serious introspection and study of the defo-mities 
that had crept into the practice of socialism world- 
wide. Any such exercise would bring out the fallacy 
of -the * foreign hand” theory that the Chinese 
leaders are presently keen to project: blaming 
outside forces for one’s own ailments is the escapist’s 
favourite pastime. 

Notwithstanding re-ideologisation there is, how- 
ever, no throwback into the dark days cf „the 
past. There is no repetition of the concept of the 
inevitability of a Third World War as had been sug- 
gested in the People’s Daily’s ‘Long Live Lerinism’ 
editorial in 1959. Because China cannot afford to 
retard its pace of economic reforms. Hence tho 
continuous refrain that Beijing would not abandon 
ity “open door” policy. We were able to get a 
glimpse of the vitality of the economic refarms at 
Foshan, near Guangzhou (former Canton) during a 
visit to a chemical fibre factory employing the latest 
technology of the FRG and Japan courtesy the Hong 
Kong businessmen who have invested heavily in it. 
However, ‘after the June crackdown the fear of 
instability in China has gripped these businessmen 
who have decided not to opt for further investment 
in mainland China beyond 1991. Thisis not based 
on political considerations but hard economic reali- 
ties on the ground. r 

That is where lies the real dichotomy. Is it possible 
to maintain the pace of economic reforms without 
simultaneous democratisation in the political sphere? 
The Chinese leaders confidently claim it is. Bat the 
reality is different. Suppression of dissent and a 
straightjacket approach — that inexorably result in 
the centralised command-administrative systeo as in 
Brezhnev’s USSR — are incompatible with genuine 
economic reforms. 

China is engaged in a delicate balancing art. 
While calling for defencs of Marxism-Leninism, the 
need for developing the ideology is notignorec. “If 
we rigidly adhere to every sentence and word of 
Marxism and reject the theory’s practical develop- 
ment, we will suffocate its vitality and create an 
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ossified dogma. This, in itself, will provide an excuse 
for these who attack it. . Only by developing 
Marxism-Leninism, enriching its scientific system 
with new theories and thus enabling it to havea 
clear and practical guiding significance, can we 
effectively answer those who defame and attack it.on 
the pretext that the situation -has changed,” it main- 
tains. (‘Marxism-Leninism is the Banner of Our 
Times’: Zhang Zhen, Beijing Review, December 11-17, 
1989, p. 24). At the same time the concept of 
“pluralism” is attacked as a Western ploy based on 
the theory of “peaceful evolution” to ‘destroy socia- 
lism. There is no real move to explain why it is 
necessary to adapt the theory of Marxism-Leninism to 
the requirements of the scientific and technological 
revolution. The importance of Gorbachev’s, new 
thinking is thus minimised. ‘New -thinking in 
the Saviet Union has caused quarrels at home 
and abroad,” writes Wang Lin (‘The 1980s in 
Retrospect’: Wang Lin, Beijing Review, Decem- 
ber 18-24, 1989, p. 16) in a simplistic interpretation 
of Go-bachev’s bold analysis of the present day 
world. i 

But this confusing situation cannot last long. 
Inevitably China’s industrious and robust people, 
exposed to the winds of change elsewhere, will shed 
the ortaodoxy that characterises the Chinese leader- 
ship’s present course of action. One only hopes and 
prays łhe change will take the peaceful form of 
Hungary, not the bloody path of Romania. 

In the meantime there is indeed a deep urge to 
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Marxism and Social Advance 


Ts 's in response to the communication “For 
Oren, Free Debate” by Prof M.G. Bokare 
(Mainstream, December 2, 1989). In his short note 
Prof Eokare has raised one or two points which are 
of immense importance in the light of the recent 
developments in the socialist camp. At the same 
tine he has made some statements which can evoke 
erroneous inferences in the people’s mind. I am not 
commenting on what he said about the CPI-M and 
hope that the party will eventually conte forward 
with its observations, investigations and conclusions 
with regard to the events in Eastern Europe. But as 
a stud2nt of Marxism-Leninism one cannot remain 
passive on seeing phrases like ... ‘two practices of 
the communist world are exactly opposite” or “the 
Chinezo phenomenon is moving towards a direction 
oppos te to that of the Soviet Union and the East 
European countries”. . 

It is necessary to underline here that practices may 
differ. This is because anyone, with an elementary 
knowledge of Marxism-Leninism, and having a per- 
ception of the social reality, knows that there is and 
can be no single equation solving which socialism 
can bə developed anywhere. Things are rather very 
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strengthen ties with India and the Indian people. This 
is an asset that needs to be preserved. Wherever we 
went we experienced the warmth of a friendly popu- 
lace. And this despite the outstanding border problem 
breakthrough in which does not seem to be round 
the corner. But even then it is necessary to develop 
economic and political relations of friendship and 
cooperation with China and raise them to a higher 
level. Despite the complexities (the Chinese are not 
eager for a closer Sino-Soviet-Indian interaction 
for fear of being misunderstood by the US and 
Pakistan), on the bilateral plane this step would 
be worth undertaking by encouraging a productive 
‘follow-up of Rajiv Gandhi’s 1988 visit on which the 
Chinese attach substantial value. (It is learnt that the 
National Front Government, pledged to maintaining 
continuity in the country’s foreign policy, would, ° 
shortly be undertaking such a venture.) 

China is in a state of flux. Tiananmen looms 
large in the Chinese consciousness. But there are 
sufficient indications of a change for the better in the 
days ahead, a -change that would strengthen the 
edifice of socialist humanism in China and promote 
its prestige in the world arena. That change — in > 
accordance with the specifics and genius of China — 
would be beneficial for the cause of Sino-Indian 
relations as well. This correspondent’s unforgettable . 
experience of 12 days of stay in China amidst 
remarkable warmth, cordiality and hospitality has 
convinced him of the distinct possibility of that 
change in the forseeable future. J 





complex, historical developments have taken different 
courses in different parts of the globe, and factors 
determining the transition of one society to other 
widely vary. Alongwith these if we take note of the 
fact that interaction between the factors take place in 
different ways depending‘on the nature of exploita- 
tion and class-consciousness of the opposing classes, 
wo must conclude that there may be as many practices 
as the number of socialist countries or the number of 
socialist sub-systems within a whole socialist system. 
So, there are both quantitative and qualitative diffe- 
fences in the socialist practices. This understanding 
helps us to compare the developments in the USSR 
and China and there by trace the difference. 

Let us now delve into two points which are basic 
to socialism. Firstly, socialism stands for trans- 
formation of private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction into state ownership, that is, socialisation of 
the means of production (and not the property of 
individuals used in the small domain of family life). 

Secondly, though class-struggle continues under 
socialism, none is deprived of his/her basic require- 
ments, and each one is given the guarantee to serve 
one’e family, one’s country and one’s self. This flows 
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from the principle “from each according’ to his/her 
capacity, to each according to his/her work”. Í 

Theso two together form the basis of socialist 
development, though they are certainly not to be 
equated with “‘socialism”. Of course with certain 
disparities both China and the USSR are developing 
socialism based on the two principles. How can we 
then come to the conclusion that they are following 
“exactly opposite’ practices? One hopes Prof 
Bokare and others who have such a notion will do 
some re-thinking. 

Let us now come to the appeal made by Prof 
Bokare. He has called for an open, free debate on 
the economic theory of the socialist society. At the 
same time he has asked for philosophical investiga- 
tions. The nature of the ‘open, free debate’ is itself 


Z dobatable. But, it is obvious that intensive study and 


research is highly necessary in the wake of recent 
developments. Marxists all over the world are 


realising the bitter truth, the hard reality of the 
contemporary world scenario. Developments in the 
East European countries have added new elenents in 
their thinking. E f 

Every social system has some limitations nherent 
in it. That is precisely the. cass in tho socialist 

stem as well. We ourselves have to remove those 
limitations. Marxism-Leninism is the only philosophy 
that not only explains and outlines the possibility of 
universal human emancipation, but also presents ‘the 
practical guideline for action to achieve such libera- 
tion. Herein lies the importance of the ph:losophy 
which is not a dogma. And that is why we. should 
start from Marx-Engels and move forward. 


, 
3 ' ' Karyan Ray 
December 11, 1989 - 
Kalyani University 
Kalyani-741235 
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Historians fight Communalism 


Congress would remain memorable not only 
because it was the golden jubilee session of the 
Congress, with a, whole galaxy of historians ici- 
pating from all over the, country, but more impor- 
tantly for the loud and emphatic voice registered 
against communalism during its session. 


The ‘incident’ took place on the evening of Decem- 


ber 31, 1989 when Mahant Avaidyanath, the elected. 


MP from Gorakhpur constituency anda vociferous 
spokesman of Hindn fundamentalism, made his 
unscheduled appearance on the dais of the audi- 
torium. The stupefied delegates were- asked to give 
the Mahant a standing ovation. Insulted and humi- 
liated and provoked by this “backdoor entry’ given 
to communalism on the platform of Indian History 
Congress, the delegates started shouting’ slogans: 
‘Down with communalism’ and ‘Mahant, Go Back’. 
In response to this, the adamant local secretary 
announced that the Mahant was their ‘honourable 
guest’ and if the delegates could not behave properly, 
they should leave the hall. Left with no alternative, 
and unable to bear the insult of platform of this 
high academic body, the majority of the oT 
inside 
the hall to listen to the Mahant’s frank and unab- 
ashed pleas for liberation of Ram Janmabhoomi. ' 


Some musclemen also appeared on the scone, 
and started shouting counter-slogans (one was 
even heared crying aloud: samp. zindabad}) 
and manhandled one of the senior delegates. 
Undaunted, the delegates kept protesting against 
the misuse of the platform of the Congress by such 
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Gorakhpur session of the Indian History 
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‘a rank communalist. A spontaneous meeting was 


addressed by Prof Irfan Habib, who reiterated the 
Indian History Congress’ firm and unam>iguous 
stand on secular and scientific history. 


This fight against communalism and religious 
obscurantism in a basically academic forum can be 
considered quite significant, more especially because 
it took place in a city where communal ions and 
nexus between criminalisation of politics «and reli- 
gious fundamentalism has obscured reason and re- 
sulted in getting a Hindu Mahasabhaite elected to the 
Lok Sabha in the recent olections. This inc-dent is 
aclear indication of the manner in which com- 
munal and obscurantist forces have vitiated the 
atmosphere and violated all democratic normg in 
the recent past and have now’ begun making serious 
inroads in academic forums. 


At the same time, the deep and total comnitment 
of the Indian History Congress towards secular 
and scientific ideas was demonstrated in a far 
more practical, effective and resolute manner, 
than it could ever be: done through the resolutions 
that had been passed by it from time to time in 
favour of secular ideas. This unprecedented inci- 
dent brings out the fact that whenever the occasion 
arises, academicians would not sit behiad, but 
would strongly and resolutely endeavour to streng- 
then the secular forces of the country. ~ 


Anita Prakash ` 


January 8, 1990 (Lecturer in History 
Bareilly College ! 


Baredily-243001 (UP) 
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Mishra : Adalt Education 
i (Contd. from page 18) ET 
inertia, develop the strength to have. an interface - 
with the forces and-elements surrounding them and- 
usually inimical to them and can effectively grapple 


with these forces. The third step is to enable them 


to realize the importance of being organised and to 

ive the relative advantages and disadvantages- 
of diffecent forms of organisations and to equip 
them’ with the capacity to exercise their choice or 
discreticn in favour of a particular organisation. The 
fourth and final step ig to facilitate the process of 
formulazion of organisation of the unorganised and 
to act as a promoter, facilitator and catalytic agent 
for help:ng the entire process till it has reached its 
logical conclusion. 

Comnunication, assimilation and participation in 
sharp contrast to domination, alienation and 
dehumaaization will be the essential attributes of the 
new adtlt education strategy which has succinctly 
manifes-ed itself in the National Literacy Mission. 
Such a strategy recognises men and women as cons- 
cious teings and this consciousness is directed 
towards the world around them. It refuses to accept 
that men and women are abstract, isolated and 
unattached to the world. It also denies that the 
world exists as a reality apart from men. Instead of 
mechan cally transmitting knowledge as from subject 
to objects, it poses the problems `of men and women 
in relation to the world, equips them to grapple with 
and overcome those problems and eventually emerge 
victorious. This stimulates creative power, brings 
out the ingenuity, resourcefulness and innovativeness 
of beings endowed with these faculties but without 
having -he outlet or the opportunity of expressing 
them. It converts them from the status of non- 
beings or half-beings to that of a fall being. 


The personality of the animator and the way she/ ~ 


ho percoives adult education as a tool of liberation 
is a8 important as the aptitude, ingenuity and skill 
of the one who receives it at ‘the other end. It is 
well-known that the latter are shy, introvert and 
withdrawn and are not able to relate their problems 
with freedom and ease to outsiders due to certain 
constraints and > infirmities inhibiting the communi- 
cation process. It is, therefore, left to tho initiative 
and personality of the animator to take them into 
confidemce, make them fully assured and reassured 
through dialogue’ and discussion and to encourage 
them to gradually unfold themselves. This is a 
process which could be appropriately termed as 
psychological rehabilitation of the deprived and dis- 
possessed into a position of equality and strength 
with their coun 

Any animator to be offective or successful in such 
a difficclt, non-formal and unorthodox process must 
have a total, objective and intimate understanding 
of the situation in which she/he and the to-be- 
edacatel have bsen placed, must identify the poten- 
tial forces which shape events and which are opposed 


to the aew educational programme or process as a - 


tool of liberation and conscientisation. She/he must 
carefully select the clientele, the venue, the time and 
the toois and must eVolve the correct techniques of 
conduczing the programme which would be partici- 
pative and communicative. She/he must go on 
modify ng the techniques to suit the dictates of a 
given cituation. She/he may not be a revolutionary 
but shehe should conduct the programme in such 


a fashion that while providing an access for the 
illiterate adult to the world of information, com- ` 
munication and skills, she/he creates the base for a 
silent and peaceful revolution’ against the divisive, 
corrupting and destructive forces which surround 
our society. 

It is evident that such an educational programme 
cannot be conducted by traditional or conventional 
agencies and far less by governmental agencies. It 
has to be-taken over by professional voluntary 
agencies, social activists and such individuals and 
institutions who profess a non-formal and unortho- 
dox approach to educational problems and who-do 
not have to depend upon outside sources for 
financial resources for conducting the programmes. 
A truly participative adult education programme 
must be fully founded on the culture of self-reliance 
(as opposed to the culture of dependence) with a 
total respect for the culture of equality of beings if 
it has to be really meaningful and effective. O 


Charvak : Sri Lanka 
(Contd. from page 2) 
back to squere one, Meaning the pre-July 1987 situation? The 
V.P. Singh Ministry must strain all its nerves to see that this 


does not happen. For that firm guarantees from Colombo — 
tohelp end internecine 


trust in 


try- 
ing to restore. Colombo mast be poli bat firmly told 
that New Delhi would never countenance any move on the 
former's part to crush the Tamils with the “help of (te kenni 
forces as was done in the past, especially in 1987, for sucha 
Paoli cara at the ey for ot ES 


the others possess, A recent document of this militant body. 
states: 


We, the EPRLF, will exercise all options available to ws 
to avoid any unnecessary bloodbath. It is in this context 
that we feel that the following minimum conditions must 


to 

to the Constitution, and reopen negotiations for fall pro- 
vincial autonomy: to the Naren and Eastern Provinces 
in consultation with all Tamil organisations; 

di) The LTTE must accept basic democrat and civilisa- 
tional norms and enter into a. dialogue with the Tamil 
National Council and the North-Eastern ‘Provincial 

t 


Governmen ; 

If the Colombo regimo and the LTTE continuo with their 

e and adventurist policies presently belog pur- 
then tho EPRLF will be compelled, on its part, to 

pursue other o options, 

This is a note of warning. It means E following 
the IPKF withdrawal would make tho demand for Eelam 
irreversible. In the process both Colombo and New -Delhi 
would suffer in terms of prestige and staturo. 

The previous government of Rajiv Gandhi was frequently 
adopting short-sighted policies,. Such Foley on Sri Lanka 
led to the induction of the IPKF in island-state for 
which the country had to pay a heavy prica. 

Tho National Front Government hsaded by V.P. Singh 
cannot afford to take short-si nted decisions. While ensuring 
the completion of the IPKE’s de-induction-process it must 

prevail upon Colombo the Tecessity of active steps for pre- 
Ponting a bloodbath in the noryh-east and working outa 
comprehensive political settlement of the ethnic problem 
based on justice and harmony while keeping intact the 
island republic’s in ty. 

Now Dolhi’s political diplomacy is on test in Sri Lanka. 
There is no scope for complacency or indifference; for at 
stake are the interests of regional peace and cooperation. O 

(January 17) 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer 
i of tea. The country produces from the ordinary to - 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to l 
drink the best. That is why Apeejay, which is : 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided - . ree 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure ' 
Assam tea to the consumers in Delhi. 
This is pure Assam CTC leaf tea of our Tea Estates. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea 
and it will give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will never 


‘want your old brand again. Z 
i y Mex on, 
Sarrendra Paul 
Chairman 
Amam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
Empire Pisotations (India) Ltd. 
Soglo (Indiz) ‘Tex Co, htc: 
Available at 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 
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_ 25 Indapendent Groups In Action ` 


-Jammu heightens the tensions in Indo-Pak ,relations that have been: 

. steadily mounting of late- It is now acknowledged by all that the 
-attempt by the.4000 strong Pakistani mob to cross the line of: actual 
control in Pak-occupiéd Kashmir had the blessings of the Pakistani 
authorities who must consequently bear. full responsibility for thé 
consequénces. No country can afford to leave its borders unguarded. 
India has every right to rebuff any violation of its frontier. f 

If one recounts the incident in the context of other related. devye- 

lopments one gets a clearer picture- of the extent of the Pakistani , ` 
E R direct inyolvement in whipping up passions `on 
Kashmir. Whether Benazir Bhutto‘is a wilful ora reluctant partner ` 


J- in this attempt to “liberate” Kashmir is a matter of Speculation. The 


fact if that she has acquiesced.in the campaign. The convening of the 


~ all-party. meeting on Kashmir on February 4; the observance of the 


« so-called “Kashmir week” to ane “national solidarity” with the 
Kashmiri péople, the holding of a joint session of the two Houses of 
the Pakistan Parliament on February 10-— all these have had the 





Satrapa! Dang | 2 seal of approval of the Benazir Bhutto Government:. Needless to 
ea 27 DIECUBSIOÑ: Reservations: underline, every one of such steps amounts to a direct- and. flagrant 
w- ` Gurinder Singh gN - interference. in tho internal affairs -of a neighbouring state and mili- 

À Nhy Reservations Must ‘tates against the spirit of the Simla’ Agréement signed by’ Benazir’s 
Continue Mar! Kumar Tyag! - | father and Indira Gandhi in July 1972. wi 
 Reeavationa ` India is nóta military dictatorship. It is a vibrant parliamentary | 
- W.S. Shanmugam * democracy whose vitality has been demonstrated in the last elections 
31 Why | Accepted Padma - ` to.the Lok Sabha which saw the installation of a new government at. 
i Lebar ad ii : - _ | the Centre. Such a government is, by its déclared policy -guidelines, 
n : x >| seriously interested in improving relations -with all its - neighbours, 
: Mainstream ; ‘| Pakistan included. It had thus extended its hand of friendship. to 
ee (i Se — Benazir -Bhutto, with tae perceptive qualities, 
: should have n in a position to comprehend thé sincerity of the 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES l ` V.P. Singh Government : whose Minister for External Affairs—LK. 
INLAND _ 2 a Gujral, himself a product of Lahore—has all along been, even’at the 
Bingle Cory Re 3° : ` |. height of Indo-Pak hostility, a close- friend ofthe Pakistani people, - 
Six Moni, Le On -for which he.had to face occasional displeasure of certain sections. 
tures Years Rs 300 ‘in his own country (his intimacy with the late Faiz Ahmed Faiz and 
Life Subec-iption -Rs 1000 Mazhar Ali Khan among many other- Pakistani men of letters is 
FOREIGN AIR MAIL well known in informed circles on both sides of the border), ~ 
u Asia $ O or Rs 900 However, she chose to succumb tq the pressure of the military. 
” Europe $ 77 of Re 1220 brasshats on the one sido and IJI chief Nawaz Sharif on the other 
Americas $ 88 or Rs 1 


thereby bartering away-her independent approach to issues—domestic, 
- regional and global. : : 
The fact is that as the ‘situation- in the Kashmir Valley deterio- 
fated on account of both internal and external factors, the V.P. 
„Singh Government refrained from exercising the easy option of 
‘raising the “foreign hand” cry as had‘ been -done in the, past 
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by the previous dispensations in New Delhi. No 
doubt Pakistan’s involvement‘in Kashmir-is an issue 
beyond dispute and lately it has grown substantially 
in proportion to the rise in fundamentalist sentiments 
imported into the Valley from the Gulf and Iran in 
particular. Yet the basic issue of the Kashmiri 
populace’s sense of alienation due to a variety of 
factors (among which’ the callous indifference, 
criminal neglect and inactivity on the part of Rajiv 
Gandhi and Farooq Abdullah, coupled with the 
latter’s rampant maladministration and large-scale 
corruption are of prime importance) has not been 
lost sight of for a moment. However, the Pakistani 
authorities, Benazir included, have by their very 
actions buttressed the arguments of those who are 
deliberately playing up the external dimension of the 
problem in order to relegate the internal issues into 
the background. 

The situation in Kashmir being what it is, a 
national approach to the problem is the need of the 
hour. The activities and pronouncements of the 
Congress-I in the rede — the vicious cam- 
paign against the Union: Home Minister during 
the abduction of his daughter as well as the tirade 
against Jagmohan after his appointment as the 
J&K Governor (regrettably the Left joined it out of 
incomprehension of the total reality) — have only 
helped to undermine such a process. By doing so 
Islamabad has been given the same signal which 
had impelled it to launch the 1965 war: that India 
under a “weak government’? in New Delhi headed 
by V.P. Singh would crack up. This was precisely 
how the military rulers of Pakistan had viewed the 
government of Lal Bahadur Shastri when the mantle 
of Jawaharlal Nehru fell on his shoulders. Ayub 
Khan’s memoirs provide an insight into the Pakistani 
military administration’s frame of mind at that time. 

If India could not be dismembered in 1965, it is far more 
difficult to do so today twentyfive years later. This the 
military and civilian personnel running the Pakistani 
zuling ap must know better. But the way to 

eurite Islamabad rulers is not through rhetorical 

ene apmanlip yula which V.P. Singh, Mufti Sayeed and I.K. 

deaisted oss resorting to. They have politely 
ey rae told the Pakistani leaders including its Foreign 
Minister that sae s territorial integrity was non-negotiable, 
that Kashmir’s uestions were being attended to in 
the framework of our pene pE polity and federal struc- 
ture, that New Dolhi would never countenance internationa- 
lisation of the Kashmir issue which should be discussed 
bilaterally within the parameters of the Simla A ent. 
Even now, after the February 5 incident, South Block has 
avoided any over-reaction on the one hand and taking an alar- 
mist view on the other. 

After the fiasco of its Afghan o on in which it failed 
miserably to prop up a mwj administration even in 
Jalalabad, it was natural that the notorious ISI reared by 
Zıa-ul Haq should have launched the Keshmir offensive in 
right earnest to save its own face, What is, however, note- 
worthy is that the very forces pledged to nip in'the bud Pakis- 
tan’s infant d aro the ones who are in the forefront 
of the moves to destabilise a neighbouring democratic lity. 
This should spur democrats on both sides of the frontier to 
redouble their efforts to preserve peace and stability in the 
subcontinent, and also maintain communal harmony. 


That indeed is the perspective of the V.P. Singh Govern ' 


meat. Bənazir should, oven at this late , Tefrain from 
brinkmanship and clasp the hand of fri lp ext extended by 
our Prims Minister. By doing so she would be able to 
isolate her domestic detractors who should not be allowed, 
under any circumstance, to call the shots. 

February 7 S.C. 
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“Now that the hour :of South Africa’s indepen- 
dence from the yoke of apartheid draws near, we 


carry the following poems as a mark of tribute’ 


to the valiant freedom Jighters of that country. 
—Editor 


I Honour You All ~ 


Let there be peace ' 

Where you llo chief 

Brave Luthuli’ in tbo rich soil § © . 
Of the just 7 


Let the evergreen spirit on 
The spirit of revolution 

To burn in the sinewy hearts 
Of the sons and daughters 
On the labouring soil 


You are honoured 

You daughters of Africa 

You whose wombs begot ‘sidieee | 
Plodding the patriotic path 

Of mother Africa 


I honour you Dama Nokwe, Uncle J.B.* 
I honour you Mandela, Sisulu, Mlangen! 
You whose minds shaped power 
Plotting the maps of change ' 
Sculptors of tomorrow 


Goldberg, Bram Fischer’, Kathrada‘ 
Are you not men 

You whose sacrifice manned ' 
The living soldiers i 


Peterson? 

Fallen body 

Spirıt of manhood j 
Rising ever to exist 


Oh! Spirit of steel 

Spirit that volunteers 

Come spirit of Africa 

Bring freedom in our Lifetime 
Bring fighting freedom to our lives, 


Mpho Segomotso Dombo 


Luthuli was President of the ANC. 
members of the ANC: both died in exile 
Leading member of the Communist Party of South 
Africa; died while serving life-imprisonment. 
Mandela, Sisulu, Mlangeni, Goldberg, Kathrada: 
South African patriots sentenced to llfe-imprison- 
ment. 
5. Hector Peterson: first school child to be killed by 
police bullets on June 16, 1976: 


You Are The Strength 


You are jut aie 466/64 to then `. y 
swooping dusty paths 
tilling and raking the soll of that island. 


But you are the strength, ; 
the determination 
that flows through the velns of your children 
fighting for you, 
you and all those numbers. 


Yes, wich your spade firmly in your hand 

till and rake the soll Mandela . 
like your brothers, sisters, sons and daughters 
who toll and sweat for ca 


Sho is ours l 
we too shall know no rest 
till she comes back to us. 


> epr 


Ilva Mackay 
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NELSON MANDELA 
Beyond the Legend 


K. NATWAR SINGH ` 


AT -he famous Rivonia’ trial, Nelson Mandela ° 


made a historic statement on April 20, 1964, 
which invites comparison with two other unforget- 
table statements, one by Mahatma Gandhi at his 
trial in March 1922 and the other by Jawaharlal 
Nehru at his trial on November 3, 1940. 

Mandela conducted his own defence and con- 
cludec. on this soul-stirring high note: “During. wy 
lifetime, I have dedicated myself to this struggle of 
the African people. [ have fought against white 
domination and black domination. I have cherished 
the ideal of the democratic and free society in which 
all persons live in harmony and with equal oppor- 
tunities. It is an ideal which I hope to live for and 
to achieve: But if needs be, it is an ideal for which I 
am pr>pared to die.” 

After 21 years in prison, on Febr 10, 1985, 
he sa.d he would never accept his release under 


_ “hum liating conditions”. “I cherish my own fres- 


‘dom dearly, but I care even more for your freedom 


` freedcm and mine cannot be separated.” 


(that of black Africans). Too many have died since I 
went to prison. Too many have suffered for the love 
of freedom, I owe it to their widows, to their orphans, 
to their mothers and thein fathers who have grieved 
and wept for them. Not only have I suffered during 


these long lonely wasted years. I am no less life-. 


loving than you are. But I cannot sell the birthright 
of ths ‘people to be-free. Only free men can nego- 
tiate; prisoners cannot enter into contracts. Your 
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THIS is the man the racist regime in South Africa 
has kopt locked up for 26 years. When Mandela was 
arrested in 1964, Nehru, Khrushchev, Kennedy, 
Nasser, Mao, Chou En-lai and de 
Gaulla were heading governments. Three-fourths of 
Black Africa was still under British, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese colonial rule. How long ago that 
was. And Mandela is still not free. , 
The first 15 years were spent in solitary confine- 
ment during hard labour at Robben Island. He never 
despaired, never compromised, never asked for 
favours. His exemplary serenity of spirit, his moral 
cour and his devotion to a great and noble cause 
won admiration of the world. The Common 
wealti Eminent Persons’ Group, after meeting ‘him 
in May 1986, returned profoundly impressed. In their 
repor:, published by the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
London, they wrote: “‘Nelson Mandela has indeed. 
become a living legend. Just as the gaoling of 


The author is the former Minister of State for 
External Affairs. © 
` MAINSTREAM Fobruary 10, 1990 
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On February 2, 1990 this article appeared in 
The Times of India. That very day the South 
African President, F.W. de Klerk, announced that 
he was lifting the ban on the, African National 
Congress and would release Nelson Mandela 
soon. In view of- its significance the article is- 
being reproduced here. —Editor i 








Antionalist leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Jomo 
Kenyatta invested them’ with a unique aura and 
helped galvanise resistance to the colonial power, 
80, we believe, the imprisonment of Nelson Mandela 
is a self-defeating course for the South African 
Government to take.” -Their report goes on to say: 
“Wo were first struck by his physical authority, by 
his immaculate appearance, his apparent good 
health and his commanding presence. In this manner 
he exuded authority and received the respect of all 
around him, including his gaolera. That in part 
seemed to reflect his own philosophy of separating 
people from policy.” 

‘A little later, they add: “In our discussions, 
Nelson Mandela also took care to emphasise his 
desire for reconciliation across the divide of colour. 
He described himself as a deeply committed South 
African nationalist but added tahat South African 
nationalists came in more than one colour. 
There were White people, coloured people and 
Indian people who were also deeply committed 
South African nationalists. He pledged himself to 
work for a multi-racial society in which all would 
have a secure place.” . 

They concluded: “Our judgement of Nelson 
Mandela has been formed as a result of the lengthy 
discussions with him, spanning thres meetings. He 
impressod us as an outstandingly able and sincero . 
person whose qualities of leadership were self- 


. evident. We found him unmarked by any trace of 


bitterness despite his long imprisonment. : His over- 
riding concern was for the welfare of all races in 
South Africa in a just society; he longed to be 
allowed to contribute to the process of reconciliation. 
Wo all agreed that it was tragic that a man of his 
outstanding capabilities should continue to be denied 
the opportunity to help shape his country’s future, 
Spec ally as that is so clearly his own profopnd 


Here we have a most authoritative assessment of 
the personality of one of the great heroes of the 
twentieth century, whose indomitable will. and 
strength of character are an inspiration for all 
freedom-loving people throughout the -world. This 
is’ the man e South African regimes have 
incarcerated for over a quarter-of-a-century. 

‘We in India have always honoured Mandela. 
Some years ago, the Jawaharlal Nehru International 


` Prize was awarded to him. He hoped that the South 


African authorities would allow Winnie Mandela to 
come to India to receive it. She was denied permiis-, 
rae her daughter received it from Rajiv 


Our 90-year-old association with South Africa is 
widely known in the world, particularly Gandhiji’s 
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The following is.the text of the letter that the Editor of Mainstream sent to the President 
India on January 27, 1990 detailing the reasons for his inability to adma of 
| Geen ALOR ion He Ranh De SO PES ee ee SAGNAR 
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NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 
Editor MAINSTREAM 


To - i 
“The President of India 
‘Sir, ym 


35 KAKA NAGAR 
NEW DELHI-110003 
Phone : 697419 

January 27, 1990 


‘ 
' ia 
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On my way back home today after an extensive tour abroad, I find that yö have conferred on me 


Padma Bhushan on the occasion of the Republic Day. I am deeply touched by this h ich | 
I am grateful to you and those who have advised you. y ythis honour for which 
surprise as I was never sounded beforehand about it., 


If I may add, this has come to me as a total 


At the same time, I face the difficulty in accepting the award on two contita: First, was one of those 


who had sup 


rted a moye in the past to abandon this practice of announcing 
which hardly fits with the concept of a democratic republic. Moreover, these awards in 


have sometimes been coloured by narrow party considerations. 


recont years 


E E ee come to realise that journalists having to be engaged in constant inter- 


action with politi 


establishment. This has beċome all the more imperative today when political life in 


eaders. should try to avoid being identified, in the public eye, with any particular 


our country’ has 


become sharply polarised. For over 47 years now, I have endeavoured in my modest 
serve this vocation of a communicator without fear or favour. And it is this enon Sion ce 
mine which impells me, in all humility, to decline this award conferred on me. Sa 

May I reiterate that I hold you in the highest esteem and I am therefore sure you will not misunder- 
stand my inability to accept the award that you, on tho advice of your government, have announced 


for me. os 


- With my deepest regards for you. 


s 


? 


2l-year stay there and our unsurpassed anti- 
apartheid record at the UN. Nelson Mandela read 
the books of Gandhi and Nehru. His autobiographi- 
cal work, No Easy Walk to Freedom, takes its title 
from an article Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in Unity of 
India.. Nelson Mandela quotes these lines from 
Nehro’s essay, “From Lucknow to Tripuri”: “There 
is no easy walk to freedom anywhere and many of 
us will have to pass through the valley of shadow 
of death again and again .before we reach the 
_mountain-tops of our desires.” : 
Bearing in mind, I was distressed to note the 
absence of an Indian contribution to a volume of 
literary tributes to Mandela published in Paris in 
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| 
Yours respectfully, 


— 


. (Nikhil Chakravartty) 

4986 under the title Pour Nelson Mandela by Gall- 
imard, and in New York in 1987 as. For Nelson 
Mandela. Among the contributors are Samuel 
Beckett, Susan Sontag, Nadine: Gordimer, All 
Ginsberg and William S. Burroughs. i 

In his prefaco to the American edition, the 
Tunisian novelist, Mustapha Tlili, one of the book’s 
two editors,, writes: “Nelson Mandela is an excep- 
tional political prisoner meriting exceptional tribute 


—a literary monument not to the glory of the man. 


but to the moral figure he has year-by-year become, 
a tribute in the way that Plato invoked the memory 
of Socrates. It matters little, ultimately, whether 

` (Continued on page 33) 
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MALINI PARTHASARATHY 


T= National Front Government is facing the 
seysrest test yet of its expres resolve to 
improve the climate of India’s relations with its 
neighbours. If emphasis hàs deliberately been 
laced on restructuring this country’s attitude to 
its neighbours and the region placed at the top of 
the new foreign policy agenda even at the cost of 
rojecting a global focus, events in the neighbour- 
hood are now forcing the government to havea 
more -ealistic appraisal of the context in which 
its new foreign policy focus would have to operate. 

The realities in’ the region, particularly the 
inflamed situation in Kashmir, have currently nar- 
rowed the scope for the creative gestures that the 
National Front Government is inclined to make in 
the sphere of regional diplomacy. The situation in 
Kashmir and the consequent strain placed on 
Indo-Pakistan ties which now threatens to wipe 
out ths possibilities of a “‘new beginning’’, even as 
hardline sentiments are revived on both sides of 
the border, have caused the V.P. Singh Govern- 
ment to take a second look at the implications of 
its intended policy ition in relation to other 
aspects of its regional approach. . 

Thus if the Front’s pre-electoral stance in relation 
to the issue of the IPKF’s presence in Sri Lanka 
appeared anchored somewhat simplistically to a 
single proposition that the IPKF ‘must be deinduc- 
ted, two months in office have clearly brought 
home some of the nuances of the complicated 
situat.on and the intricacies of India’s role to the 
new government. Hente tho cautious approach to 
the various issues being sorted out even while 
adhering to the commitment to completely deinduct 
the troops by March 31. 

The government is coming to terms with the 
reality that the freedom inherent in a political 

position adopted while not in power is not avail- 
- able in foreign policy making where there are over- 
riding considerations like national security interests. 
Beyond that also lies the obligation to sustain the 
comnitments made on behalf of the country by 
the previous government. Therefore, however 
alienated tho present government is from the then 
preveiling official perception of the objectives of 

i S and however flawed 
- might have been the implementation of previous 
policy on the ground in the eyes of the successor 
gove-nment, there is now a reluctant recognition 
that some of the elements of the original policy 
position cannot be so easily jettisoned if the 
country’s own diplomatic credibility is not to be 
put at . È , 

Tho indications are that the government, while 
correctly moving away from the frozen position 
that sought to de-emphasise the LTTE’s dominant 
cine age ety ly resisting the suggestion to 
gncre the other Tamil groups because they are 
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Prospects of New Neighbourhood Policy 


‘thing that cannot be affo 


not as relevant on tho ground. The Front Govern- 
ment took the politically necessary step of bringing in 
the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, M. Karunanidhi, 
to talk to the Sri Lankan Tamil groups, parti- 
cularly the LTTE, thus restoring the much needed 
political element in the strained process of rela- 
tions betwen India.and the Sri Lankan Tamil 
groups. ; 

However, the negative reaction to the earlier 
policy of relying mainly on groups like the EPRLF 
to execute the objectives of the Indo-Sri Lankan 
Agreement aimed at restoring peace in the troubled 
island, while ensuring In ia’s strategic interests 
were safe, now reflects in pressure on the govern- 
ment to move away from the tacti¢al course adop- 
ted hitherto. The LTTE is disinclined to discuss 
the structure and powers of devolution in the present 
context of the EPRLF-led Provincial Council, 
claiming that such a discussion aimed at insti- 
tutionalising the devolution process would legitimise 
the entity of the EPRLF-led Council. New Delhi 
has been told informally that such detailed dis- 
cussions should wait on the LTTE’s entering the 
political process, the dissolution of the Provincial 
Council ‘in the North-Eastern Province and fresh 
elections. . 

New Delhi’s options in the present context have 
narrowed down given that the deinduction has 
taken place in significant measure, including the 
withdrawal from Jaffna. Yet the locus standi 
acquired by the government over the last seven 
years in the safety and security of. the Sri Lankan 
Tamils requires a recognition that some of the 
policy commitments reflected in the signing of the 
Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement cannot be abandoned. 

Thus the argument being put forward to policy- 
makers in New Delhi that the EPRLF and somo 
other groups have no political standing of their 
own and therefore have necessarily to step aside 
cannot prevail over the fact that the EPRLF, and 
some other groups disarmed, entered the political 
process and in a sense took on the burden of 
implementing the Agreement, thus acting implicitly 
on India’s guarantees. 

_ The question of how much weightage should be 
given to the participation of the other Tamil groups, 
particularly the EPRLF, in the post-March 31 pro- 
cess cannot obviously be judged purely on the factor 
of the relevance of these groups on the ground. For 
‘the new Government to accept the pro ition that 
to insist on accelerating the pace of Jevolntion of . 

wers to the Provincial Council is to legitimise an’ 
illegal entity in a sense would be an act of repudiat- ' 
ing India’s own diplomatic commitments to help 
solye the Sri Lankan ame phan eae This is some- 


in the present strained 
context within the region. ‘ 
These factors have been pointed out to the 


government and hence its hitherto singletrack res- 
ponse to tho Sri Lankan situation has now widened 
to admit publicly the need to link the deinduction 
of Indian troops with specific steps ensuring the 
safety and security of the Tamils. The other aspect 
of the Indo-Sri Lankan relationship which was 
taken care ofin the annexures to the 1987 Agree- 
ment — the protection of India’s national security 
interests — has returned to the agenda with discus- 
sions having commenced between Colombo and 
New Delhi on the draft ofa proposed friendship 
treaty. Given the dissimiliar security perceptions, 
the attempt to find mutually acceptable ground is 
proving a complex exercise. 


But what the government’s emerging palicy posi- , 


tion towards Sri Lanka illustrates is that, as in the 
caso with Pakistan, ground realities have obtruded 
into the enthusiasm for new agendas and for creat- 
ing a new climate in neighbourhood diplomacy, and 
has forced the government’s approach to acquire a 
more realistic orientation. 


THE government's inclination to carry forward the 
step-by-step process of normalisation of ties with 
Pakistan which ap now hostage to a rapidly 
deteriorating political climate between the two coun- 

as a result of the situation in Kashmir would 
seem as much a valid proposition inthe present 
context as inthe aftermath of December 1988. 
Certainly, the official protestations of non-involve- 
ment in the Kashmir situation from Pakistan, carried 
here by the Pakistani Prime Minister’s special envoy, 
Abdus Sattar, and the Pakistani Foreign Minister, 
Sahubzada Yaqub Khan, seem unconvidcing when 
set against the background of the campaign now 
being launched in Pakistan of “solidarity with the 
freedom fighters in Held Kashmir”, reported in detail 
by the Pakistani media. 

It is also apparent that the earlier indications that 
Ms Bhutto shared some of the sentiment behind the 

t-Zia Indian official policy line that it would be 

t to put aside the “thornier issues” and work on 
first improving the atmosphere — are not so valid 
today. The internal political situation in Pakistan is 
one reason for Ms Bhutto’s relative circumspection 
on the bilateral front. The coalition of political 
forces ranged against her is evidently gathering force 
and one facet of its political challenge to the 
Bhutto Government is a strident hostility to norma- 
lisation. Thus the Kashmir situation has offered 
an easy handle to these forces, putting Ms Bhutto 
on notice that should she appear soft towards the 
espousal of the cause ofthe ‘‘mujahideen’’ in the 
Valley she would be accused ofa sell-out to Indian 
interests. 

A significant signal therefore was Ms Bhutto’s 
statement broadcast onthe day that her Foreign 
Minister left for India to have talks with the new 
government. She said there would be “no compro- 
mise with India on the question of the right of self- 
determination for the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir” and that the recent events in Jammu and 
Kashmir were “not only a matter of grave concern 
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for the people of Pakistan but have caused resent- 
ment in the ontire Muslim ummah”. During his 
recent discussions in New Delhi, the Sahubzada spoke 
in a similar vein, even while carefully sticking to 
a distinction between material support to the mili- 
tants, which he insisted was not being provided, and 
moral support to the people of Kashmir who he 
said were dissatisfied because they were denied the 
right to determine their own future. 

Thus if his response to the expressions of concern 
from the government was to rebut the charges of 
Pakistani involvement in the disturbances in the 
Valley in a technical sense, he also made , plain that 
the government of Pakistan would not consider that 
it had no locus standi to comment on the situation 
there, given its historical position on the Kashmir 
problem. There was tough talking on both sides 
yet the recognition surfaced that however battering 
the circumstances, the decision to continue the 
normalisation effort should not be abandoned. 

However, the suggestion, ‘‘set aside the trouble 
some issues and try to move forward in other areas” 
is difficult to act upon in the context of the exchan- 
ges at the political and diplomatic level which 
appear to be gaining momentum by the day. Crches- 
trated by political forces opposed to the Bhutto 
Government, a political campaign is building up in 
Pakistan on the theme of Kashmir. The Pakistani 
Foreign Minister in his talks here hinted diplomati- 
cally that it would be difficult to restrain “the 
feelings running very high” and that public opinion 
had become sensitised to the issue. 

The sub-text of the Pakistani Foreign Minister’s 
message to the Indian Government was that Pakistan 
had moved toa diplomatic course in relation to 
India that represented a distinct shift from that of 
the earlier phase. The new course which might form 
a tactical concession to the Bhutto Government’s 
internal opponents was more hardline than that of 
the recent Past, and no longer apologetic about the 
presence of the troublesome issues dividing the two 
countries. 

But what lent an element of obscurity to the new 
Pakistani approach was the fusing of the two different 
stands in response to the Kashmir events. There 
was aconscious merging of the issues—Pakistan’s 
own position on the disputed territory in Kashmir 
and the present developments on the Indian side of 
the line of control, in which Pakistan clearly had no 
locus standi. 

Thus without prejudice to its own historical 
position reiterated time and again in various inter- 
national forums, the approach which might 
have rendered the normalisation effort an easier sail 
would have been for Islamabad to distance itself 
from the eventsin Jammu and Kashmir, instead, 
there appears to be a conscious escalation of the 
latent tensions in the recent response from Islama- 
bad. One indication that Pakistan is now broadening 
the ambit of the issue is the threat (expressed in the 
form of) official and political opinion in Pakistan to 
internationalise the issue. An instance of tho 
obvious increase in the pitch of articulation is the 
announced decision of the leader of the People’s 

(Continued on page 31) 
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- mislead public opinion. The 
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menner in which the disturbances in the 

Kashmir Valley have been transformed into a 

crisis issue between India and Pakistan seemed to 
have caught all political leaders unwares. 

Before the new government could settle down 
in New Delhi, the well-planned kidnapping of the 
Union Home Minister’s daughter, in-the first week 
of December brought out the serious deteriora- 
tion in tae law and order situation in- the Valley 
under the Farooq-Congress-I coalition ministry. For 
a whole year this ministry neglected its basic ele- 
mentary duty of keeping the State in conditions of 
political stability that would not have let the pro- 
Pakistan forces have the upper hand. In fact, the 
danger signal could be discerned on August 14-15 
last year when open Pakistani propaganda took over, 
coupled with an equally brazen, anti-India cam- 
paign. But alj this did not deflect tho Farooq Gov- 
ernment “rom its widespread corruption and nepot- 
ism. Instead of acting as the buffer wall between 
the Centre and the hostile elements’ in this Valley, 
this Farooq-led coalition of which the Congress-I 
was the >artner, became a veritable political liabi- 
lity for the Centre. 

Even after the kidnapping incident, the new 
government at the Centre did not sack the Farooq 
Ministry though it deserved to be removed. Instead, 
the Congress-I with Rajiv in the: lead, launched a 
vitriolic campaign against the Union Home Minis- 
ter, letting loose his entire pack of disinformants to 
V.P. Singh Govern- 
ment, however, refused to be provoked, and went. 
about taking firm measures to combat the dangerous 
inroad of pro-Pak elements. s 

s part of this drive, the Centre appointed Jag- 
mohan es ‘the Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, 


and with good reason, sinco he had proved his' 


worth during his earlier tenure in the same post by 
his singl>-minded drive to clean up the administra- 
tion and undertake constructive projects of imme- 
diate consern for the people. However, this appoint- 
ment was promptly made a pretext by Dr Farooq 
Abdullah to tender his resignation, in which he in 
his gullibility was egged on by Rajiv Gandhi himself 
who in a melodramatic gesture went to the President 
to register his protest against the installation of 
Governo- Jagmohan. : 

Tt has Seen made out by highpowered Congreas-I 
disinformation that Jagmohan’s appointment as the 
Governo- was a gratuituous insult to Chief Minister 
Farooq, Decause the latter could never forget that it 
‘was Jagmohan as the Governor who had 
to sack bis ministry in 1984.. What has been quiet- 


. ly played.down by the Congress-I campaign is that in 


1984 Jagmohan really carried out the Congress-[ 
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` the border. It was certainly 


it was the Rajiv Congress’ on 


~y 


central leadership’s plan to unseat the Farooq 
‘Ministry by engineering defections, a plot in which 
Indira was the presiding deity and Rajiv a princi 
participant. Further, it may be noted that in 1988 
when Rajiv Gandhi formed an alliance with Farooq 
Abdullah, the National Conference-Congress-I 
coalition was sworn in by Jagmohan as the Gover- - 
nor: in fact, at that swearing-in ceremony, Farooq, 
restored to chief ministership, had made a rather 
effective peroration praising the Governor and 
asking him to be his friend, philosopher and guide. 

What then was behind Dr Far “Abdullah's 
antipathy towards Jagmohan? During his last 
tenure as the Chief Minister of the coalition since 
1988, his ministry not only grievously neglected 
administration but its members were shamelessly 
engaged in making a quick, buck, a record which 
has had many witnesses, both local and national,- 
This was a serious act of political misdemeanour 
in a State where the primary task of any responsi- 
ble government should be to win the heart and 
mind of the people, exposed .as they are to the 
allurements and anti-India propaganda from across’ 
r Governor Jagmohan’s 
terrible mistake to have earned the displeasure 
of the play-boy Chief Minister by reminding him 
and the Centre about the serious neglect of the 
administration by the coalition ministry with its 
utter lack of responsibility-for the national interests. 
Even when the events of August 14-15 opened the 
eyo of many an observer to the serious state of 
affairs in the Valley neither Chief Minister Farooq 
nor his mentor, the then Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, cared to wake up, thereby letting things 
drift to the danger zone reached in December 
with the kidnapping of Mufti Sayeed’s daughter. 
It may further be noted that even at the time of 
the Lok Sabha elections in November, Rajiv had 
personally Jagmohan to stand as a Cong- 
tess-[ candidate from a Delhi constituency which 
he declined. . 

The Centre, however, did not act in haste. It took 
a full one month to take stock ofthe situation — 
most of the time was spent in consultation with the 
Chief Minister himself — before it made up its mind ` 
to bring in an effective Governor to buttress the 
administration, so grievously neglected by the- 
coalition ministry. In fact, the return of Jagmohan 
as tho Governor should. have been welcomed by 
any sensible Chief Minister as he would have taken 
itas strengthening his hands to combat anti-India 
forces. Instead, F chose to resign. 

What was the implication of this move? Behind , 
to show up the 
Continued on page 33) 
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A Viewpoint on Kashmir 


N.P. GUPTA 


T was many years ago. Almost 60 years. I 
remember I was a student of Class VI in a village 
school. For some reason the class teacher was happy 
with my performance and he gave me a small map 
drawn by himself depicting the empire of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya labelled as Bharatvarsh. I took the 
map home showed it to my mother, because I could 
not understand how the shape of Bharatvarsh could 
change from those times to what I was drawing in 
the class — British India including Burma, 
Baluchistan and Ceylon. 

Years passed. As a student of Class XI in Luck- 
now, we were on a trip to Rangoon travelling via 
Calcutta during Christmas days. All of us, about 
30 in number, were welcomed by a group of Indian 
students on the Rangoon jetty and we enjoyed our 
ten days stay there. We had so many parties and so 
much bonhomie and gaiety all round us. Rangoon was 
an Indian city with 70 per cent population being of 
Indian origin. The Mayor of the city was a Sardarji 
and he gave us a grand party. We returned in 1939 
and a few months Jater we learnt that Burma was 
no longer a part of India. Somebody in the colonial 
office in the UK drew a line and India was redefined. 
I vividly remember that as a student who knew how 
to draw the map of India, Burma and Ceylon s80 
well, I felt a wrench in my heart that Burma was no 
longer a part of India. After all, there were so many 
Indians in Rangoon. 

Ten years ‘rolled by and once again some lines 
were drawn across the Indian subcontinent and the 
shape of India changed. Some parts were declared 
as Pakistan and the people started saying that two 
nations were created because some political autho- 
rities in their own interest drew lines dividing the 
people of the subcontinent. 

Although Ceylon’s Sinhala and Tamils admit that 
their forefathers came from India, Ceylon also 
became an independent nation. 

In 1971, this time the lines were drawn by us and 
Bangladesh was created and so threo nations were 
born. In the meantime many nationalities in the 
north-east, Punjab and Kashmir clamoured to 
become nations and probably seek the membership 
of the United Nations or join an adjoining country 
and get merged with it- — 

. It has always bothered me to define a nation. I 
know the factors that go to constitute a nation: 
geographical continuity, socio-economic background, 


Dr Gupta is a noted microbiologist. Currently 
he is Director, Centre for Urban Studies, Delhi 
University. He read this paper at a two-day 
workshop on ‘‘Media and Its Role in Kashmir 
Today” organised at the Mass Communication 
Research Centre of Jamia Millia Islamia on 
February 2 and 3, 1990. 





language, religion, history and psychological 
cup. 

In terms of human history, we had the story of. 
kings, emperors and kingdoms. Passpor's and visas, 
did not exist. Of course, the travel and migration ' 
was difficult but it was possible. Even ir the early 
part of the twentieth century one could count nations 
on fingertips. The rest of the world consisted of 
colonies. It is only after the Second Worlc War, with 
the formation of the United Nations, that the mem- 
ber-states became nations. Let us remember that 
there are large nations and very small ones including 
island nations, about 30 in number, many econo- 
mically not viable at all. 

I keep on wondering if nation is the -inal shape 
of human consciousness in the organ@Bation of a 
society. There is so much talk about our working 
for, suffering for, dying for a national caise. There 
is so much emphasis on national integration on the 
basis of the Jines drawn by the political or colonial 
authorities just as these lines were drawn, almost 
straight lines, when Africa was divided ıp DeIWeen 
the European powers. 4 

Let us examine the situation as at present: 

1. It is a fact that many peoples who lived together 
were split up by alien political forces in Africa and 
Asia, and described initially as separate colonies to 
be followed by independent statehood before finally 
declaring themselves as nations. 

2. The former colonial powers, after having fought 
innumerable wars for 200 years, are now abolishing 
their frontiers and passports and have agreed to 
become a common territory with Eng ish as their 
language and without any trade or other restrictions 
and with freedom to work and migrate to any place. 
Twelve such countries in Europe have decided to do 
so by the year 1992. Moreover, European, countries 
of the East, including the Soviet Union, are talking 
of a common European home. 

3. Through electronics and new communication~ 
systems, the world is getting reduced toa small” 
village where everyone can see and telk to each 
other. The satellite TV and the FAX ace only the 
beginning. Travel time from one place to another 
is getting reduced to only a few hours. 

4. Automation connected with the production 
capacities of humankind could provide the necessities 
for decent living for all human beings or this planet 
irrespective of the political and economic systems — 
capitalist or socialist or otherwise. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious that the 
concept of a nation is a very temporary pienomenon 
in terms of human history and will disappear sooner 
or later. It has been used as a mind-controlling 
device by those who ruled in an area tc brainwash 
millions of their supporters to work end die for 
them. In fact, the nation is a sophisticeted version 
of the original tribal form, the first form ef a human 
association and society. It has continued to evolve 
because of the impact of science and technology on 
the production systems. 

We in this country have been crossing the stages 
of historical development and forgetting tiat stability 

(Continued en page 35) 
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media but also from individual experts, . know- 


ledgeable and otherwise, to Parvataneni Upendra’s. 


Bill for coaversion of Doordarshan and Akashvani 
into an au-onomous corporation is not disappoint- 
ing, at Izast quantitatively. Most newspapers, 
especially -he language ones like Navbharat Times, 


Rajasthan Patrika and Andhra Prabha have com-.” 


mented thoughtfully, while among the English dailies 


The Hindu. The Statesman and the Economic Times | 


analysed the Bill in some depth in their editorials. 
It is, however, a pity that newspapers supporting the 
Congress-I and covering up the record of the former 
establishment did not have anything of substance, to 
contribute. Their writings did not yield much by 
way of heat either. To denounce the legislation sum- 
= marily as en eyewash or autonomy on paper because 
Parliament will vote funds for the proposed corpora- 
tion from the Consolidated Fund of the Union is 
nei 
pee phy of the critics is appalling, if it is due to 
t. j 


` - | 
I cannot believe that a person like N.K.P. Salve 
— whose criticism ‘the editorials largely echoed — 


seriously doubts the autonomy of an institution just | 


because it draws its funds from the government. 
After all, the village panchayats and nagar palikas 
in the Congress-]’s aan vaunted bills on devolution 
of powers zo the grassroot level organisations did 
not also vest powers of taxation in them. They 


would hare been as dependent financially on'the - 


government‘ as the proposed corporation for the 
control amd running of the electronic media. 
~Secondly, if newspapers ‘owned by business houses 
l: prone to bə beholden to persons in power can claim 
to be “‘ind2pendent” — not merely autonomaqus — 
why can’t government-financed , institutions be self- 
assertive ic policy and performance? 
It is acclture and a way. of life. Some persons 
and organisations have a way of standing up to 
authority — like Romesh and Raj Thapar of 


Seminar, and Mainstream during the 1975 Emer-. 
gency, nor to mention Ramnath Goenka and, 


Cusrow Irani among daily newspaper magnates, 
besides quite a fow unknown journalists and writers. 
Then there are others who in the words of Ancuran 
Bevan in Britain do not have to be bought because 
they offer themselves for sale; not even to the highest 


bidder! Idon’t have to name names because they . 


are notorious despite their pretensions to dissent 
during times like the present! 

-, , The motives and track record of the critics become 
relovant if the government is not to meet the fate of 


author, a senior journalist, was the 


Principal Information Officer, Press Information 
Bureau, Government ¿of India in the late 
severities. , 






first crop of reaction, mostly from. the print 


or.ginal nor well-founded. The poverty of 


the old man in the fable, who, in deference to critics, . 
carried , the donkey instead of riding it.. Tho issue is 

much more than academic because, firgt, radio and 

‘television can play a crucial role in our national 

development; and secondly, it is n 


bearing the same title. 


, for. 
Upendra’s effort not to.go the way of the 1979 Bill 


AT the outset, let me dispose of the case of those 
who “hate”, autonomy because it precedes autopsy 
in the dictionary and want “independence” for the 
media. First‘and foremost, privatisation of radio 
and TV is not on the agenda just as nationalisation 
of the print media — as oncé advocated by Nandini’ 
Satpathi, R.C. Dutt and company — is out of the 
question. The mix will have to go on, like mixed 
economy and the continuance of agriculture in the 
private sector. Even if Communists are in control of 
the . government they would not:‘embark on such 
foolishness especially in the light of the . East 
European experience. ea 
In 1979 also the former Jana Sangh leaders like. 
Kanwarlal Gupta favoured partial privatisation in 
the interest of competitive development of the media 
but L.K. Advani turned it down. So Jaywant. 
Dubashi’s knee-jerk reaction rejecting autonomy 
outright, arguing that Dhirubhai Ambani in contral 
of the media is less undesirable than “bureaucrats” 


.lording it over is more a backlash to’ his socialist . 


than the opinion of the BJP.-He should remem-. 
that even in the US the trend is towards -more 
and more regularisation of the networks and. that 
there is a growing clamour for public television. _- 
- Further, in the light of the experience of private 
control of the print media only the enemies of-inde- 
‘pendence and autonomy will suggest entrusting the. 
sensitive media to it. K.K. Birla’s handling of The 
Hindustan Times after his great father had washed 
his hands of it, marked, among others, by the 
Verghese episode, the graduation. of upstarts. as 
editors and, more recently, the collusion with .the 
Intelligence’s dirty tricksters to give a bad name to 
V.P. Singh is there for everyone to Jearn from. - 
Tho less said about The Times of India the better, . 
despite the access to its columns for Ashok Mitra; 
Nikhil Chakravartty and others. One can concede a 
newspaper the right to skewed thinking but not the. 
ege of motivated. ‘reporting’ to mislead the 
public. For instance, as long as the Barnala Govern- 
ment was in office terrorist activities in Punjab were 


` highlighted on the front page. During the S.S. Ray. 


regime, however, news from Punjab was shifted to 
the interior even if the incidence of violence was 
worse but now again it js of front page importance, 
Further, despite the vast strides in printing tegh- 
nology, like the introduction of computerised com-,, 
posing and offset printing, the production statilexds 
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of even Big Business néwspapers do not mméasurd up 
to international standards. The main shortcoming 
is softwear. Barring perhaps The Statesman and 
The Hindu, the other ish dailies bristle with 
unidiomatic expressions, poor syntax and vocabulary 
borrowed from the comics. On the writing side, 
while there are knowledgeable and insightful com- 
mentators on economic issues, sports and cinema, 
there is not much analytical writing on current 
political affairs, much less on international relations. 

The PTI once had a first rate writer on science but 
there are not the like of him now. Defence reporting 
is the poorest, with the accent on swallowing what 
the different Services and their units put out as 
blurbs. Yashwantrao Chavan, when he was the 
Defence Minister, told us a story. After reading 
about the valour and stamina of a jawan from 
Satara and his unit, posted in Ladakh, he had 
sought him outon his next visitto the forward 
area. Tho poor man, it appeared, pleaded with the 
Minister, a fellow Maharashtrian from Satara, not 
to reveal that the jawan was employed as a dhobi 
- and not as a combatant. The trend persists to this 
day. The hangover from the days of war does not 
seem to.pass. As for commentative writing, it isa 
veritable monopoly of hawks passing as security 
experts. sah f 

This is tho upshot of private ownership of the 
print media. Will they do better if they spread their 
~ sway over the more ‘sensitive electronic media? As 
we shall seo tly, software is the Achilles’ heel 
of Doordarshan and radio also. The recommenda- 
tions of the Joshi Committee, although set up by 
Indira Gandhi, have ramained on paper, partly 
because MPs and media critics have no interest in 
campaigning for their implementation. 

Having disposed of the case for private control of 
the media, let us now turn to the other extreme, the 
advocacy for an ultra-autonomous dis tion like 
that suggested by the Verghese ‘Committee. . There is 
nothing wrong with it. Only it is too perféct for our 
imperfect conditions. How could one get the 
Congress-I in control of the Rajya Sabha and 
constituting more than one-third of the Lok 
Sabha membership to support amendment of the 
Constitution to establish a national broadcast trust 
enshrined in the basic law? That-is assuming that 
the trust contemplated by the Verghese Committeo 
is not thé kind of trust provided in the Company 
Law. What hap if the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is precluded frém scrutinising the finances 
of the trust? How doesone ensure that there will not 
be Bofors in its financial management? 

In this context, it must be said to the credit of 
B.G. Verghese that he has not pressed the present 
government to accept in toto the formulations of his 
Committee. But there are others who swear by it, 
partly because it is a handy stick to wield, especially 
against what are pejoratively called bureaucrats who 
are supposed to have conned the political leadership 
into swallowing their distortion of = O 8 

posals. Again, there are some bureaucrats like 
SK. Singh who are benign while others are cussed 
_ and worse. 
One.can understand distrust of the establishment, 
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especially in the light of what fag been happening tó í 


Doordarshan all these years. But absolutely distanc- 
ing the medium from the administration does not 
make it autonomous or even qualitatively ‘better. . 
K.K. Tiwari or Vidya Charan Shukla as <he infor-. 
mation Minister during the Emergency might have 
been a class by themselves but.what about those 
who carried out their orders to the letter imstead. of 
resisting and paying the price? More importantly, 
what about those, journalists, critics, experts et al, 
who did not shun Doordarshan during those days? 
I once watched Tiwari performing as a member of 
the Press Council and was struck by the deference 
shown to his unbacked views by editors and others 
on the Council. -- ean i 

I am sure Tiwari, when ho was teaching at some 
remote Bihar university, —he is said to be a Professor 
—could not have been so foul-mouthed and intole- 
rable as he was as ar MP ahd Minister., If s0, the 
students would have straightened him out long ago. 
It was only as a member of the Lok Sabha and Jater 
as ajunior Minister that he had come into his own 
because largely of the attention he attracted. Nota .. 
day would pass without the newspapers quoting long 
purple passages from his so-called speeches and 
periodicals interviewing him at some length. 

Sarojini Naidu, when she visited New York in the 
1930s, was besieged by reporters seeking her reaction 
to Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. Feigring igno- 
rance, the Nightingale of India replied: “I have not 
heard of the book or its author.” That was at a 
time when there was an unending uproar in the 
nationalist press in India against what Gandhiji 
aptly called ‘‘a drain inspector’s report”. Mrs Naidu 
later said that puncturing the ego of meen-minded 
persons who throve on publicity—even if adverse— 
was the best cure to their mental illness. 

Against this background, I have a word >f caution _ 
in respect of Clause 26 of the 'Prasar Bharati Bill, 
1989, which provides for presentation of the cer- 

ration’s annual report to Parliament. Of course, ~ 
itis unavoidable in the case of an organisation, 
corporation or trust, funded by the stats. lt can 
also be a sdlutary provision provided it is specifically 


_laid down that Parliament shall not concern itself 


with the day-to-day functioning of the corpora- 
tion and its specific programmes but should deal‘ 
only with policy matters. Otherwise, the 900 odd 
MPs will breathe down the neck of ‘management of 
the corporation with a view to scaring it to give 
them personal publicity. 

I have not come across any instance of £ member 
of the British House of Commons taking exception 
to the quality and content of BBC programmes. If 
anyone does, he or she will be silenced and put'in 
his or her place by the newspapers and the public. 
In our country, on the other hand, MP3 running 
down Doordarshan for not having mentioned their 
names or shown their faces are never reprimanded by < 
the community. For instance, last ,December when 4 
the President’s Address to the two Houses of 
Parliament was televised live there was a ‘lepressing 
incident of an MP going off his onion and making a 


scene. 
The President’s Address to Parliament is a solemn 


occasion when there is no scope for dissent or 
demonstration. Nothing else than the Address and 
the seremony attending its delivery is relevant. Later 
whe1 the two Houses meet separately MPs can take 
the strongest exception to the contents of the Address 
and put the executive in the dock for it but the head 
of state performing a duty of his high office is not to 
be disturbed. It is like dishonouring tho national 
flag >n a ceremonial occasion. 

Doordarshan, therefore, did well in blacking out 
the ugly incident while televising the ceremony. But 
Conzress-1 MPs, including a veteran like Salve tried 
to fiad fault with it, implying ministerial direction in 
the matter. Ifthe government had asked Doordar- 
shan not to show the contretemps it was a correct 
directive and the government can be proud of it. 
But 30 noisy was the scene in the Rajya Sabha with 
Con gzress-I stalwarts imputing motives to the govern- 
men- and faulting it for curbing the freedom of the 
medium that Upendra was thrown on the defensive. 

Against this background, one can see how Door- 
darsian can be browbeaten into humouring loud- 
mou-zhed representatives of the demos. For instance, 
the programme on the day’s proceedings in 
Parliament is by professional journalists working for 
the caily newspapers or agencies. Yet Doordarshan 
is blamed if an MP’s name is not included in it. The 
Minister should be able to reply in such a situation 
that ‘he writer did not find the MP’s contribution 


‘ worta mentioning! That is the essence of an im- 


portent aspect of autonomy. 

By all means, let MPs discuss threadbare policy 
matters. But not the content of individual pro- 
grammes. Actually, the report on Parliament pro- 
ceedings should be impressionistic so that the writers 
who are acknowledged can use their professional 
judgement in including or leaving out speeches. In 
the 1360s, Indira Gandhi as the Information Minister 
had put in their place MPs, including those of her 
party, who were upset at being left out of the “Today 
in Parliament” programme. She said it was the 
contribution of a parliamentary reporter whose pro- 
fessicnal judgement she respected. Of course, it 
was a radio programme. To find a mention in a 
Doordarshan programme has naturally more 
attraction. 


REVERTING to the reaction to the Bill, “Tiny” 
Chatterjee has as usual discussed it knowledgeably 
and with the insight born of his long experience. His 
attitude is on the whole positive, that autonomy can 
be the means to a better dispensation, although 
towards the 1979 Bill he had been less charitable. 
His plea for a third channel — in addition to the 
Central and State channels as he called them — is 
well faken but the third channels has to be qualita- 
tively and totally different and be like the Kheda 
experiment shortcircuited by the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government without a murmur from the “indepen- 
dent” newspapers. 

The reference is to the Development and Educa- 
tiona Communication Unit (DECU) programmes 
of tke Indian Space Research Organisation at 
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Ahmedabad. Its one kilowatt transmitter was not 
only smothered by Doordarshan’s expansion under 
Rajiv Gandhi but its infrastructure also was disman- 
tled in 1985. The quality of its software, the choice 
of its subjects and the two-way communication 
built into its programmes made it a vehicle of social 
change. For instance, in a real life feature on the 
caste problem in Gujarat, a young Harijan woman 
says: “We are untouchables but our bodies and money 
are not.” Watching it in a mixed company of higher 
and lower caste persons I could sense the telling 
effect of that single sentence. 

Education through the regular channels — national 
or State-oriented — is a doubtful proposition unless 
it is limited to the UGC type lessons. Upendra was 
realistic enough to say that advertising on television 
cannot be dispensed with because it fetches more 
than Rs 100 crores annually. By their very nature, 
the advertisements will be consumerist and oriented 
towards upper class audiences. If the content and 
quality of the sponsored programmes is toned up, 
which is a big “if”, the damage will be less. Still, 
what is entertainment for the urban middle class 
will go over the heads of the rural viewers and what 
the latter want, like kArishi darshan, will be boring 
for the urbanites. Their only meeting point is philmi 
music with its attendant attractions, the feature films 
and serials like Ramayan and Mahabharat. 

This does not mean that the task of bending the 
medium for socially useful purposes is impossible 
and should be given up, as it had been when tele- 
vision in its’ present shape was unleashed on the 
nation by Rajiv Gandhi and company. Only it can- 
not be done nationally through centrally operated 
common programmes. Regional networks with 
limited reach but adequate software support, like the 
Kheda experiment, should constitute the third 
channel. Financing such programmes can be made 
conditional for sponsorship of peak hour favourites 
go that they do not add to the tax-payer’s burden. 

But it should not be like Vividh Bharati with its 
surfeit of advertisements, philmi gana and sponsored 
programmes which neither entertain nor edify. It 
should be like the public television network in the 
US with its programmes funded by commercial 
interests without having to advertise their products. 
That is why I said funding the channel can be a 
kind of surcharge on TV advertisers. It will be a 
limited duration channel split into different regio- 
nal kendras which will prepare ISRO-type program- 
mes in the language of the region. Where there is 
no lan barrier, the programmes can be inter- 
changed. The pro mes will be normally beamed 
early in the morning or during evenings so they will 
not clash with national network items. Iam told it 
is technically feasible for viewers in the metropolitan 
cities to switch on the third channel programmes 
even if their projection is decentralised. 

According to sources in Ahmedabad, who St 
to know the launching and maintenance of such a 
third channel, mostly in black and white, will not 
cost much; less than what was spent on live telecast 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s peregrinations abroad. When 
Doordarshan becomes a corporation it need not 
send TV crews wherever the Prime Minister or other 
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dignitaries go — as it used to happen in tho past — 
unless i€ is warranted by its news value. Visuals can 
be had from the TY network of the host country 
for a nominal price and a semi-government nows 
agency like the PTI can provide the script. There 
cannot be much independent reporting of such 
events. Still, if the government wants special TV 
coverage it will have tó pay for it at commercial 
Tates. 

This brings us to the question of finances of the 
proposed corporation. Contrary to what Salve and 
‘others have said, the media, especially television, 
can pay its way and does not need to be subsidised 
by the government. The advertisers who sponsor 
programmes are interested in their popularity and 
timing and not their content and quality. So there 
will be no fall in advertisement revenue if and when 
they are toned up and, in the case of current. affairs 
programmes, professionalism is brought to bear on 
them. In fact, the reach of TV will effectively 
improve and so will its income. Secondly, as I said 
earlier, there will be no need for Rajiv darshan from 
abroad at the cost of the taxpayer or a sponsor. 
The money, said to run into tens of crores of rupees 
in the last two years, is net saving. 


8 
Now for a closer look at the Bill. First and fore- 


most, lumping the glossy TV and its poor cousin, 
radio, into a single corporation will be doing 
injustice to the latter. There should be two corpo- 
ration with a common chairman and board of 
governors. Anyhow the two media units will have 
separate directorates. Training and recruitment of 
staff can be common and there can be interchange- 
ability also of staff subjects to suitability. 

Having two corporations will primarily facilitate 
competition between them although the scope of the 

, radio is limited to the audible medium. In fact, even 
in the dark days of the Rajiv regime, some radio 
programmes, especially in Hindi, were far superior 
to their TV counterparts. In Yugoslavia there is 
competition among state-owned enterprises so that 
the market element prevents monopoly. 

Secondly, the needs of the radio are different. The 
radio network is widespread in the practical sense of 
the terms and the need is to improve its software 
and bring variety and cosmopolitanism .to bear -on 
its programmes. In the case of TV there is so much 
to be done, apart from undoing the cultural damage 
of the last five or six years. Its bud require- 
ments will be different and phenom even if 

spread over. Its income also will be higher. 

`‘ Another provision in the Bill which needs to be 

drastically amended is that for appointment of 
officers of ‘the Indian Information and Central 

Secretariat Services to posts in mo pe rons corpo- 

tation. First, it should be limi only to those 
already working with either of the media and wish 
to remain there. Secondly, it should be for a fixed 
period of five years so that corporation can mean- 
while train its own staff. Above all, there should be 
~ no provision for such officers to revert to govern- 
ment service because in that case they will continue 
to behave as government employees. 

In due course, the corporation can recruit its staff 
from, among others, the employees of the news- 
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paperi arnel eaea government service on the 
is of merit. If necessary, Information Service 
candidates can be given weightage for somo time. In 
this context, as already stated, staff training w-ll be 
one of the most crucial tasks of the corporation. 
The calibre of available talent can be gauged from 
the interview of Rajmohan Gandhi early in Decem- 
ber. It is not my intention to criticise the mter- 
viewer personally. I only wish to draw attenticn to 
the gaps in her awareness, which is significant 
considering that only persons belonging to the “‘top 
classes” land jobs in the. TV and the newspapers. 

Her description of Gandhiji’s progeny as a “clan” 
is straight from the comics. Her view that . the 
Janata period had seen the worst misuse af the 
media was an echo of what some newspapers had 
actually written. She had not apparently heerd of 
the Chanda and Verghese Committee reports and 
did not know of the earlier Prasar Bharati Bill. 
Yet she must have had a stint ‘at one of the mass 
media training institutes. To add insult to irjury, 
some persons thought by interviewing Rajooh 
Gandhi — of all persons —Doofdarshan had sought 
to curry favour with the new rulers! : 

Compare the young lady with her counterpart in 
ań American network who would have boned up on 
the subject of the interview before going cn the 
assignment. He or she would ‘have known about 
Rajmohan as a writer of a full length biograpay of 
Rajaji — who was his mother’s father —-and also 


a journalist ef integrity and independence and not’ 


what was written by publications like the Blitz. Once 


. posted with basic data, one can join issue with the 


interviewee and even twit him. | 

The accent in the case of the Doordarshan staff 
is on the technical aspect, how to recorc and 
transfer the interview and not on what to ask and 
how to ask it. The stock opening gambit of regular 
interviewers is how the VIP finds India and what he 
or she proposes to do during the stay, followed by a 
flood of platitudes. That is the style of inter-plane- 
tary interviews also, which earn the acclain of 
critics for their technical excellence! 

Finally, Clause 12(2) of the Bill listing the 
objectives of the proposed ; corporation has to 
be more specific and less general. The charter 
of The Hindustan Times when K.K. Birle sent 
Verghess packing and brought dalals in his place 
contained similar generalities like upholding unity 
and integrity of the country and promoting social 
justice, etc. After all, they are all there in the 
preamble to the Constitution. Even at the risk of 


of the stature of Soli Sorabjee and Rajindra Sa 

the clause should be clothed with specific content. 
Concepts like’ rural development also need to’ be 
fleshed out. 

One of the provisions of the Bill on which =ritics 
have zeroed in on is the procedure for the appoint- 
ment of the chairman and other members of ‘the 
board of governors. It is said that the perscns to 
advise the President in the matter are wont to toe 
the government line because they include the Vice- 
President of India and a nominee of the President. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Prasar Bharati Bill: Need for All Party Support 


K.K. SUD © 


T= Prasat Bharati Bill introduced in Parliament 

by the Janata Dal Government deserves the 
support of all political parties, icularly the major 
ones, in order to be able to achieve its objective to 
confer autonomy on the All India Radio and Door- 
darshan so that they function in a fair, objective and 
creattve manner. Truo that as it stands today, the 
Bill i not perfect and has many flaws. 

Th2 Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
P. Upendra, who introduced it, has himself conceded 
it. He told a seminar on ‘Autonomy for the Elec- 
‘tronic Media’ organised by The Times of India in the 
Capital, that the “government is in a hurry. This is 
not the final shape of the Bill. Tell us how to 
imprcve it.” He wanted the feedback by April so 
that tae Bill could be processed in the budget session 
of Parliament and an autonomous broadcasting 
corporation could be set up by the start of the next 
year. Upendra also said that the government was 
workmg on the principle of consensus and had 
sought the support of the President of the Cong- 
ress-I, Rajiv Gandhi, for the Bill. It was announced 
on beaalf of the party that Rajiv Gandhi had sup- 
ported the Bill in principle. But its details had yet 
to be considered. 

It may be recalled that while in their election 
manif=stos the Janata Dal and other parties had 
promsed autonomy to the electronic media, the 
Congress-I had only talked of functional autonomy. 
Having worked for 25 years in the News Services 
Division of the All India Radio in different capaci- 
ties from 1956 to 1981, I have had some experience 
of this functional autonomy, particularly during 
1980-1. The Janata Government had introduced the 
first P-asar Bharati Bill in 1979, promising autonomy 
to the electronic media. But the Janata Government 
fell before the Bill could be passed. In 1980 Mrs 
Indira Gandhi came back to power. The Prasar 
Bhara-i Bill was allowed to lapse. The concept of 
autonomy was forgotten and functional autonomy 
became the refrain. Parliament was repeatedly told 
that functional autonomy had already been given to 
people working in the All India Radio and Doordarshan 
and thzy were taking all the decisions, while all and 
sundry were telephoning the two organisations and 
giving instructions on what should be covered and 
how. So I feel that functional autonomy as a substi- 
tute fcr autonomy should just not be touched as the 
country has seen what havoc can be played with the 
electrcnic media in the name of the so called func- 
tional autonomy. 

The government should, however, do its best to 

` secure the support for the Bill of the Congress-I 
, Which is the largest single party in the Lok Sabha. 


The author, a former Joint Director of News 
of che All India Radio, is Director of the 
NAMEDIA Foundation. 
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Due consideration should be given to its suggestions 
for amendments in the Bill. 

The present Bill lays down that the chairman and 
other governors of the corporation shall be appointed 
by the President on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee consisting of: 

a. Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

b. Chairman of the Press Council. 

Ç. One nominee of the President (which in effect 
ill mean a nominee of the government). 

It will be good if some way can be found to 
associate the Opposition also with this process. Here 
I shall like to mention a recommendation of the 
Verghese Committee made in 1978 in this connec- 
tion. The Committee which had been set up by the 
Janata Government had said “it would establish a 
healthy convention were the Prime Minister to 
consult the Leader of the Opposition before submit- 
ting the name of the chairman and the trustees 
(named governors in the new Bill) to e President”. 

Such consultation will ensure that even if the 
government was to change at a later date, the elec- 
tronic media will continue to be autonomous and 
will remain unaffected. Of course if the electronic 
media can function freely in an autonomous set up 
even for a year of two, the Indian people will see 
the difference and are bound to become enamoured 
of it and it will be dificult for any future govern- 
ment to go back on it. 

An important clause of the new Bill empowers the 
Central Government to give directions to the cor- 
poration in the interest of the security of the ‘state 
or preservation of public order not to make a 
broadcast on a particular matter or make a broad- 
cast on a certain matter. If the corporation makes 
such a broadcast, it can also announce that the 
broadcast has been made on a direction from the 
government. Such directions have to be in writing 
and their copies have to be placed before Parliament. 

This clause has been taken from the Charter of 
the BBC. In Britain governments have been very 
reluctant to give directions to the BBC to broadcast 
or not to broadcast any item under this clause, 
which has greatly helped to maintain the autonomy 
of the BBC. Electronic media professionals in India 
hope that this clause will help to eliminate frequent 
interference in their work by phone calls from the 
Prime Minister’s office or the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry. 

But much will depend on the stature and calibre 
of the chairman, the executive governor and other 
members of the board of governors of the corpora- 
tion who will be responsible for directing and 
managing the affairs of the corporation. Apart 
from the chairman, the board will have ten other 
governors. Three of them will be full time and 
seven part time. The full time governors will include 
the executive governor, who will be the chief 
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executive of the corporation. The part time governors 
will include a representative of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill 
says the intention is that the proposed corporation 
should function as a genuinely autonomous body 
innovative, dynamic and flexible with a high degree 
of credibility. 

The Bill says the SADAN duty of the corporation 
will be to organise and conduct public broadcasting 
services to inform, educate and entertain tho public. 
It will be guided by a number of objectives the 
foremost being to uphold the unity end integrity of 
the country. It will also safeguard the citizens’ right 
to be informed freely, truthfully and objectively on 
all matters of public interest, national or interna- 
tional and presenting a fair and balanced flow of 
information, including contrasting views, without 
advocating any opinion or ideology of its own. This 
is a healthy principle accepted by a number of 
broadcasting organisations including the BBC. 

As a safeguard to its listeners and viewers, the Bill 
provides for the setting up of a Broadcasting Council 
to consider complaints against its programmes from 
aperson or a group of persons alleging that a 
particular programme was notin accordance with 
the objectives ofthe corporation or that any person 
had been treated unjustly or unfairly or any allega- 
tion of misrepresentation, distortion or lack of 
objectivity in connection with any programme 
broadcast by the corporation, ` 

The Broadcasting Council will have a whole time 
President and ten other members to be appointed by 
the President of India in consultation with the chair- 
man from among persons of eminence in public life. 
The Council can set up Regional Councils to assist it. 

Two provisions of the Bill which are interrelated 
have attracted ʻa lot of criticism. One relating to 
the budget of the corporation says that at least 
three months before the commencement of each year, 
the corporation will prepare a programme of its 
activities during the forthcoming year as well as the 
financial estimates and submit them to the govern- 
ment for its approval. These estimates can be revis- 
ed by the corporation with the approval of the 
Central Government. The second relates to the fact 
that at least during the initial years, the corporation 
will be heavily dependent on the government for 
funds. At present Doordarshan is earning Rs 200 
crores and the AIR Rs 30 crores from commercial 
advertisements every year. The financial memo- 
randum says at present the Central Government is 
funding the AIR and Doordarshan to the extent of 
over Rs 55 crores on non-Plan account and over 
Rs 408 crores on the plan account. With such heavy 
financial dependence on the government, how can the 
electronic media be really autonomous, the critics ask. 

To that Upendra’s reply is that the electronic 
media are state-owned and the entire funding will be 
by the state. He hopes that ultimately the electronic 
medis will be viable. He says the electronic media 
will not be answerable to the government but to 
Parliament. 

This accountability of the electronic media to 
Parliament was first suggested by the Verghese 
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Committee in its report over a decade back. 3ut it 
also said: “Members of Parliament have an inkerent 
right to ask questions. But itis expected that they 
will refrain from doing so on a day-to-day basis.” 
One can understand the desire of MPs to get 
coverage by the electronic media. But they must 
also appreciate the limitations of the ¢lec-ronic 
media in giving such coverage to over 700 members 
of the two Houses. Pailiarnent commentaries have 
become a dull and boring string of names both .n the 
AIR and Doordarshan. 
I will like to end this article by making a few 
suggestions: 
i. Instead of starting with one corporation for 
radio and TV we should have two separate cor- 
porations immediately. In the seventies it was 
Tightly felt that, TV could not come up without 
separating from radio. Today, with the present 
focus on TY, I think radio cannot have a resur- 
gence, as it has had in a number of developed 
countries, without a separate existence. 
2. The entire question of autonomy has cone up 
mainly because of the control on News and 
Current Affairs which constitute about 25 per 
cent of total output of any broadcasting crgani- 
satioa. Unfortunately the Bill has paid very 
little attention to this important subject. 
3. Mrs Indira Gandhi in 1980, while reecting 
autonomy, had set up a committee uncer the 


chairmanship of journalist-statesman. G, Partha- 
sarathi, to prepare guidelines for the brcadcast 
media. The Committee included Mulk Raj 


Anand, the media expert, the late N.L. Chowla, 
and several others. Chowla played an important 
part in preparing the guidelines for objective and 
fair coverage of news and current affairs The 
guidelines were accepted by the government and 
placed before the Parliament in 1982. But later 
perhaps the authorities found the guideliaes too 


fair and objective and they came to be ignored. , 


I feel the new government should have a fresh 
look at these guidelines and after necessary 
revision, if required, reissue them. 

4. As India launches its scheme of autoncmy for 
the electronic media, the political parties can 
give it a big push by arriving at an unders-anding 
or accord, written or unwritten, that whoever 
may be in power, the professionals in the 2lectro- 
nic media will be free to report controversies 
fairly and objectively and. political bettles of 
political parties will not be fought by pressuring 
the All India Radio and Doordarshan. If that 
can be done, we may find that in the rext five 
years, our radio and TV in their coverage of 
News and Current Affairs can become as free as 
our press and be a model to the rest of the 
developing world. Professionals in our elsctronic 
media have shown during’ the last few weeks that 
given the necessary climate, they can work 
wonders. Let our politicians allow them to do 
their job without outside interferences. Let us 
hope that the board of governors of the broad- 
casting corporation wil! provide the n2cessary 
cushion to the professionals to do ther work 
freely. D 
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Miracles May Still Happen, But Not Through- Prayers Alone . 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


T the US presidential system, by tradition a new 
administration gets time (the first 100 days) to 
evolve and implement policies before it is judged; 
during.that period the Congress normally goes along 
with tae administration’s legislative proposals while. 
the media suspends its traditional antagonistic 
role. 

Even in parliamentary systems, when elections 
bring to power a government with a decisive majority 
and clear countrywide mandate, the Opposition is 


‘muted for a while. 


But the ‘National Front’ minority government, 
enjoying the confidence of the Lok Sabha because 
of support from outside of two ideologically dis- 
parate parties (the CPM and the BJP) does not havo 


` this laxury. The Congress-I under Rajiv Gandhi 


seems ‘likely to hold together, fora while at least, 
and seok every opportunity to hit back. With State 
assem>ly elections around the corner, and another 
Lok Sabha mid-term poll perhaps inevitable ina 
few ponths, the National Front Government of 
V.P. Singh has to be both a government in hurry, 
and one which has to move with caution. 3 

The domestic and foreign, political and other 
agenda before the country are daunting. The report 
of the Economic Advisory Council about the ŝtate 
of the economy and the development policy of the 
last few years has brought out what has long been 
known about the external debt burden. Normally 


in such calculations, the short-term debt is not 


taken into account, but given the nature of the NRI 
deposits, this too has to be taken into account in 
any calculations or formulating policy. Till now, 


. all these facts contradicting the myth of a booming 


Indiar economy — including by some senior govern- 
ment officials who ought to have known better — 
have been ignored. It has been fashionable to point 
to the visible affluence of the upper middle c 

as sign of the growth and health of the Indian 
economy. One senior official even compared the 
size (ia numbers) of the Indian middle class with the 
population of France andthe purchasing power 
(for consumer goods) of this Indian middle class as 
an attraction for the foreign investor, and the need 
to separate ‘politics’ from ‘economics’ in India. Even 
after the defeat of the Rajiv Gandhi Government, 
there are some critics (of his) who have paid tributes 
to him for liberalising the economy and freeing 
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imports of goods, technology, etc. That the poor 
in India have become poorer and increased in abso-_ 
lute numbers and as a proportion of the population 
seems to have counted for little. 

In terms of the analysis of the critical problems 
facing the country, the initial statements of the new 
government including that of the Finance Minister, 
Madhu Dandavate, on receiving the report of the 
Economic Advisory Council, suggest that the govern- 
ment is qn the right track. Butit will be judged 
by its actions and not intentions. There can be no 
Magic solutions, nor painless ones either: if the 
govérnment means what it says, those affected (the 
business and industrial classes, and some sections 
of the NRIs and the nouve riche flaunting their 
black money affluence in five star hotels in the 
metropolis) will do their best to prevent them or 
force reversals, perhaps with some assistance from 
abroad. Too many outside the country have deye- 
loped a vested interest in the type of economy 
that has flourished in India in the last few years. .- y 

But three problem areas, all inter-connected ang, 


- demanding urgent attention are: the BOP crisis, th 


Uruguay Round now entering its fourth and fin 
year of negotiations, and the US S. 301 blackmail. 
The responses of the government in these three, 
areas could have some adverse medium to longterm 
effects on the country, particularly if what passes 
in India for ‘pragmatism’ prevails in the short- 
term. f 
The BOP crisis is not the result of liberalisation of 
selected imports (coypled with other policies) to 
promote exports — and no one could quarrel with 
such an approach — but of wrong policies of import 
‘liberalisation’ (to benefit the sections thriving 
on the country’s parallel economy), as well- as 
opening up of the Indian economy to the TNCs and 
comprador capitalism of the NRIs (for which some 
of those in power and those in Opposition are both 
responsible). 

_ R. Venkataraman, when he was Finance Minister, 
and for very cogent reasons, resisted proposals put 
forward by his officials (at the instance of people 
in Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s office, probably 
to benefit Swaraj Paul) to givea differential treat- 
ment (from that of Foreign Direct Investment, FDD 


-to NRI investments, and enable such investors to 
-tako over existing industrial units or start new ones 


with foreign collaboration on the basis of techno- 
logy already available in the country. He argued 
that the NRI money coming into the country would 
have to be matched by ‘counterpart Indian rupees 
being created, and when used to merely buy up 
existing enterprises or shares in them, it would be 
inflationary. Also, such investments coming through 
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companies (owned by the NRIs and registered 
abroad), could easily pass into the hands of others: 
companies registered abroad could be bought or 
taken over without any control by India (and the 
ownership of the Indian part would pass into foreign 
hands). RV was soon shifted to Defence; and 
Pranab Mukherji, on being shifted from Commerce 
to Finance, immediately permitted NRI invest- 
ments. 

It was probably right to give incentives to the 
Indian migrant labour working abroad (specially in 
the Gulf countries) to remit money through regular 
channels and/or give them opportunities to invest 
in productive ventures inthe country that would 

rovide them returns (rather than using the money 
in ostentatious and conspicuous consumption as 
they were then doing). But it was quite another 
` matter to help the NRI investments of the Swaraj 
Pauls, the Hindujas and the Ambanis unless it came 
with new high technology and in areas of invest- 
ment needed in the country. 

The net result of all this has been an increase, by 
geometric proportions, of the paralle] economy 
whose money supply is now equal to the official 
money supply (and unless drastically tackled could 
outstrip the official supply and collapse the eco- 
nomy); a BOP crisis where reserves probably are less 
than six weeks’ import cover; with the government 
faced with the option of borrowing from the IMF 
and accepting its conditionalities (anda further 
doze of liberalisation?) — a step which the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government and its key officials had 
probably decided but put off till the elections were 
over. 

Herein lies the connection between the BOP and 
the Uruguay Round and the responses to the US 
S. 301 (the desire not to confront the US), and the 
short term compromises that a minority govern- 
ment might be tempted to accept and its costs in 
terms of the country’s medium to long-term future 
and interests. 

None-of these issues stand in isolation from 
other events and developments in the international 
arena. 

There are some explosive changes taking place 
in tbe political economy of the world: the Gorba- 
chov benone and perestroika in the Soviet 
Union; the collapse of the Cold War structure with 
the East no longer a counterweight against US 
adventurism and intervention; the changes in Eas- 
tern Europe and the euphoric views about the 
supremacy of the ‘market economy’ over ‘central 
planning’ — code words that came into the UN 
usage, by mutual consent, to mask the more obno- 
xious value-loaded terms of either side, ‘capitalism’ 
and ‘communist dictatorships’. 

Above all, these developments have come at a 
time when the US, faced with severe technological 
and other competition from Japan, Europe and 
the Third World countries, and feeling insecure 
because of the crosion of its t-1945 position as 
the dominant centre, is flexing its muscles (confident 
that it no longer need worry about any Soviet 

wer) to maintain its dominance, disregarding 
international law whenever it suits US interests. 
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Some examples of this manifestation o? the 
‘facts’ of current international politics and law are: 
the US invasion of Panama and the behaviour ef the 
US occupation forces in disregard of diplomatic 
conventions and international law; the Bush Admi- 
nistration claiming a legal right for its military, 
the FBI or other law enforcement agencies, to 
enter any sovereign country and apprehend asyone 
dubbed by it as ‘drug traffickers’, ‘terrorists , and 
other ‘fugitives’ (on the basis of a ‘legal opinion’ of 
its Justice Department) and spirit them to th2 US, 
despite international! treaties which within the US 
have the same status as the US Constitution. 


This use of force or threat in the politica’ and 
security area has its equivalence in the ecomomic 
arena: the 1988 US Omnibus Trade and Competiti- 
veness Act and its S. 301. (‘Super 301’ and ‘special 
301’) provisions, whereby the US decides which zoun- 
try’s economic systems, domestic policies, etc. siould 
be changed in the interests of its TNCs, dubs them as 
‘unfair’ traders and ‘pirates’, and threatens or com- 
mits economic ‘aggression’ through unilateral trade 
actions, violative of the US international obligations 
and commitments. 


SOME weeks before the general elections in India, 
in response to our criticism of the (IMF/World 
Bank/GATT advocated) policies of ‘import liberalis- 
ation for export owth’ being followed ir the 
country, a friend (a government official) asked us 
-whether we believed in ‘central planning’ or ‘market 
economy’, reminding us of the ‘free world’ or *com- 
munist dictatorship’ question and choice pos2d in 
the 1950s in the Dulles-McCarthy era. Point ng to 
the changes in East Europe and the movment 
away from central planning to market econorry, he 
argued that the whole world was moving im this 
direction and India too should do so, and that 
we too should evolve. 


Another told us that the successful countries were 
those who had followed ‘liberalisation’, and peinted 
to the examples of the present industrialised 
‘countries (ICs), and the more recent newly mdus- 
trialised countries (NICs) — that is, South Korea, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Taiwan. ' 

This attempt to view the problem in ideological 
terms of central planning versus market, state 
versus private sector, or government regulation 
versus deregulation, showed some confusion — born 
out of paying more attention to Fund-Bank reports 
and publications than to other literature — about 


the policies that led to successful industrialization ` 


in today’s ICs and the nature of the policies and 
models behind the so-called success stories of South 
Korea, Singapore, etc. The intra-industry specialisa- 
tion and exchanges through ‘free trade’ br nging 
growth and prosperity to all, have worked only 
among countries with more or less equivalent living 
standards and purchasing capacities and indastrial 
infrastructures (public and private).? 


It reminded us too of an American ditty (by John 
Collins Bossidy): 
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Where the Lowells talk only to Ca ʻ 
and tho Cabots talk only to God boti 


In tke international economic arena and discussion, 
the Fund-Bank top management and staff view them- 
selves as apart from and superior to those of other 
internetional organisations. The Fund and Bank 
only read and cite each other, and perhaps the 
OECT and the GATT — all three. In most of the 
Third World, economic officials and advisors (when 
they have the time) read only these. four, penal 
because these glossily produced reports and studies 
reach their desks more easily than other reports. 

Our friend conceded he had not had time to read 
some recent UNCTAD atudies that controvert the 
Fund-Bank-GATT theology that import liberalisation 


leads t export growth and development’, or other: 


studice on the ‘facts’ and ‘fiction’ of the NIC 
(Singapore and South Korean) models of ‘liberal 
economies’ and export-led growth. i 

The historical evidence is fairly incontrovertible 
that mone of the current industrialised nations 
reached where they are by following the policies 
now advocated by them in the Uruguay Round, nor 
do maay of them evén now follow the policy 
advices that the IMF and the World Bank, which 
they control, shower and force on the Third World. 

As for the changes taking place in East Europe, 
and the motivations of the people forcing the 
changes,.it would be wise not to draw too hasty 
conclusions in terms of economic theory or models, 
or over in terms of politics, except in one area: in 
the counsels of the North, the Third World has now 
much lower priority, and the Third World countries 
have to compete with East Europe for aid and trade 
opportunities, and for investment and technology 
from the TNCs. 

No doubt, the changes are altering the political 
economy of Europe and have induced many to speak 
of the ‘market’ and ‘liberal economics’ prevailing 
ovet central planning. 

Undoubtedly too, the people of East Europe have 
rejected authoritarian and repressive forms of 
governance where the top leadership lived a high 
life, tuzning Marx’s dictam of ‘from each according 
to his capacity and to each according to his need’ 
into ar’ obscenity. But the changes brought about 
by the people have also been in the belief that this 
would quickly bring them the ‘goodies’ of the 
consumer society, which they see on TV screens (in 
most of East Germany West German TV can be 
seon) cr hear on radio. ! 

However, the initial euphoria about a better life 
by replacing ‘central planning’ with the ‘market’ is 
now giving way to greater caution and warnings of a 

‘or more of ‘adjustment’ and reform (and 
continued harsh life for the ordinary people). The 
IMF and World Bank top brass who spoke so 
gushingly about the changes, during the annual 
Fund-Bank meetings, are more cautious now in 


private. 

Galbraith has this to say: “For a long time socia- 
lism worked very well in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern, or as now preferred, Central Europe. It ended 
an unequal, incompetent, archaic and often oppreasive 
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. pure capitalism to the mixed 


feudalism and, in Russia, built the greatest industrial 
structure after that of the United States. For this 
latter task the planning and command system of 
socialism — for getting steel mills, machinery and 
machine tools, hydro-electric dams and plants, 
tailway equipment and also wea — functioned 
very well ... It was in agriculture, which needs tho 
motivation of ‘self-propelled and self-rewarded 
farmer, and in the consumer goods industries (with 
their stupefying number of designs, changing tastes 
and supporting services) that the planning system 
did not serve ... Democracy and freedom of speech 
are undoubted virtues. They are also, beyond a 
certain point, a social and political necessity ... in 
both advanced socialism and affluent capitalism ... 
The largest fact that we must all have in mind is this: 
there has been a world of experience in moving from ' 
system that now 
prevails in the West and the Pacific lands. There 
is no experience to speak of in moving back from 
pure socialism to a Western-type of mixed economy’”’. 

Perhaps our economic advisors will dismiss 
Galbraith. i í 

Commenting on reforms underway in Poland, the 
UN Regional Economic Commission for Eyropo 
(ECE) — whose membership comprises all the coun- 
tries of East and West Europe and the US and 
Canada — says: 

There is little or no ence on the likely performance 
of an economy d the transition from centrall: 


Planned resource ocation to market-determined 
allocation.‘ 


ECE economists (most of them with good noo- 
classical credentials) privately point out that there is 
no economic theory or model or experience to draw 
upon for the transition from socialism to capitalism, 
and caution that forecasts or conclusions, based on 
political or ideological considerations, may be 

ture.’ 

In reality there is no evidence (and quite a bit to 
the contrary) that countries adopting the Fund-Bank 
policy packages have ever succeeded in overcoming 
their economic crisis and have moved to the path of 
sustained development. East Europe will not prove 
very different either: for more than 40 years, the 
people are strangers to the ‘market culture’, and 
while there are examples of changes from ‘market’ to 
‘central planning’, there has been none so far in the 
other direction. And while the West is acclaiming 
the changes, it is not ready to put up the cash to 
smoothen the ver. 

Western media reports from the Soviet Union and 
East Europe note that ‘inequality’ and insecurity’ 
are essential elements for the success of a ‘market’ 
system, but that the citizens seeking an end to their 
present system are not willing ‘to give up their 

security for life’ and relative egality under the 
socialist system. There is considerable speculation 
about sible swingbacks of the pendulum if 
Gor ev’s perestroika fails. No one is clear as to 
what will happen if perestroika succeeds, though a 
top Soviet official in charge of international economic 

tions, Ivan Ivanov, has said it would still be 
“some ‘sort of socialism’. As for ‘democracy’, those 
who fought for political democracy and collective 
bargaining, like Lech Walesa in Poland, are now for 
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‘Povernment rule by decree to effect economic reforths 
and enforce austerity on people (and workers). 

This is apart from the fact that in reality the con- 
cept, theory and practice of ‘free market’ varies even 
within the capitalist world. The ‘market economy’ 
in the US is different from that in the UK — though 
both (more in the US than in the UK) have fairly 

' open ‘and transparent state regulations and interven- 
tions. In West Germany, on the face of it, there is 
læs state intervention; but the banks control indus- 
tries and achieve the same purpose as state planning. 

Though Japan and South Korea are often held out 
as examples of ‘free trade’ and ‘free market’ econo- 
mies, there is now a welter of evidence that they are 
really ‘command economies’, with considerable 
government control and direction of the economy, 
and protection. 

In Japan the private business, industry and finance 
function with government and through a consensus 
decision-making process, and act’ according to 
government advice, so that in fact government 


direction and control over the economy is much | 


greater. The Japanese Government told a GATT 
panel that in Japan, with its consensus mode of 
operations, government advice is as good as a regula- 
tion, and the panel. .The panel found that “the 
practice of ‘administrative guidance’ was a traditional 
tool of Japanese Government policy based on con- 
sensus and peer pressure. The panel decided to base 
its judgements on the effectiveness of the measures 
inspite of the lack of transparency”’.* 

As for South Korea, it is far from the example of 
‘froe market-free trade’ economy painted by Fund- 
Bank reports and staff, or their ethusiastic followers 


in India. , 
Curréntly, adjustment.is based on a free trade, free market 
ideal that allegedly stands behind the economic succeas of 
the so-called NICs, notably South Korea. Dozens of deve- 
loping countries, pressured by Bank and Fund negotiators 
havo been trying to emulate the ‘Korean miracle’ and 
export their way to riches. Yet what South Korea actually 
did to reach its current tlon bears little resemblance to 
the myth circulated by two development institutions. 
Nearly, every principle of the generic World Bank-IMF 
policy package for -ridden countries ... was violated 
by the South Koreans. The Korean Government controlled 
two-thirds of investment capital in the nation — a-level- 
almost without par outside of the soclalist countries. The 
South Korean importer, who, in 1980, had to submit 256 
documents ‘in order to in tradé would probably 
laugh at the notion that South Koreen policy was closer , 

environment. Because of its strategic 


global economy of the nineties. Markets 
trial World are increasingly walled off by protectionist 
barriers, and the volume ‘of world trade is unlikely to 
Bion guick ys eel aera ree ea export 
vo.” ` 

The theory that import liberalisation results in 
export growth has beon examined in some depth by 
the UNCTAD and found to be at best a far too 
simplistic view. Countries with fastest rates of export 
growth have had some characteristics: selective inter- 
vention to back industries with good possibilities of 
becoming competitjve over the long-term, stable and 
. remunerative exchange rate ‘policies, export ‘incen- 
tives (duty drawbacks and o measures to enable 
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domestic producers to get access to foreign inputs at. 
world market prices), investments and broader-based 
process of economic development.® : 


The accompanying table, collated from an 


UNCTAD report’, tells a tale, very different from ~ 


that in Fund-Bank reports and advices, z 
On the basis of the facts and analysis, the 

UNCTAD has had this to say: 
Import liberalisation is often advocated as being rocessary 
in order to stimulate the growth of non-traditional exports. 
Tt Js argued that producers will not seek out fore 
markets while heavily tected domestic markets offer 
them assured profits.1* However, there is little to support 
this contention in the tlence of the countr es in the 
sample during the 1980s. 
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to the rate of growth in exports of ' 


es according 
manufactures bears little relation to the listing >f coun 
tries according to the extent to which they have liberalised 
their Imports suggests that import liberalisation has not 
been an important ent in export performance. Of 


ving relatively low 3 and few NIMs or introducing 

significant li on programmes (for - sxampk, 
Mexico, Mauritius and Malaysia), 

_ beavily on policies of selective on (Indo 
Turkey), and countries with ctive import policies 
(Venezuela). "= f - 
Another part of the Fund-Bank policy packa 

for Third World countries is devalued ana mien 

ing realistic exchange rates. The UNCTAD points 
out in this connection that ‘the experienc> of the 

32 countries, as in the table, showed that “ʻa 

favourable and stable exchange rate, though impor- ' 

tant, is insufficient to bring about a  scstained 
increase in the exports of manufactures or other 
non-traditional goods. Some of the countries where 
real depreciation was most pronounced wsre-also 
among the worst performers in respect of manufac- 


„tures exports”.!? . 


What are, the factors that explain growth ir manu- 
facrured exports? i 
, The analysis of the export performance of the 32 
countries leads to the conclusion by the UMCTAD 
that strong growth in manufactured ‘exports has 
generally been accompanied by high rates of growth 
in investment, manufactures output and/or’ GDP. 
India has been an exception where investmeat and 
output growth has been above the sample average 
(in the table), but has had low export growth.” The 
reason (not discussed by the UNCTAD) >derhaps 
lies in the ‘incentives’ in the parallel econcmy as 
compared to normal exports. ' 


AMONG the rhetorical speeches at the 1989 year- 
end meeting of the Uruguay Round Trade Megotia- 
tions Committee (TNC) in Geneva on December 
21,- was one involving the EEC delegate, Ambas 


‘ sador Tran Van-Thinh, and the US delegate, Yerxa, 


as to whether the next phase of otiations in the 
round (starting mid-January) would involve ‘horse- 
trading’ (as Yerxa thought) or. ‘stallion-trading’ (as 
the EEC preferred). i 

In the exchanges’about ‘horses’ and ‘stallions’ 
(an EEC euphemism to say thatit would judge 
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1960-87 averages im per cent) i š 
Ccuntry rank** Trade Exch rate gross domst Average ammwal Value added ` GDP 
im exports regime type devn `o Inyst. growth - rates in mftg 
A 3 ` Exports Imports 

Bolivia 26 A-1 42 —13.7 —0.2 1.4 —5.5 —1.6° 
Cote d'Ivoire 2 S 10 —8.4 —13 —3.8 5.0 15 
Jamaica 30 s .12 —32 —5.5 2.6 -2.2 ~1.0 

Maxico 3 N 17 —4.9 23.8 —6.3 0.5 11. 
S. Korea 6 ie 6 10.0 15.0 30,3 10.9 8.7 
Uruguay 24 15 —8.0° 12 —4.7 —0.6 —2.0 
Chile 17 A-2 12 —2.8 3.3 —3.0 1.3 “rs 
Malaysia 5 Ba 7 2.4 17.2 2.4 6.7 4,7 
Singapore 12 „|, 2 4.6 68 4.9 49 6.0 
Costa Rica 20 Bl 16 0.1 ' 3.0 —1.4 1.4 14 
Mauritius 9 ee 10 14.7 13.9 ‘39 112 6.2 
Nigeriat 23 x 34 —8.4 12  —178 1.0 —1.9 
Senegal 14 A 19 2.0 53 2.9 5.2 3.7 
Sr Lanka 7 3 5 43 15.5 —1.1 6.2 3.9 
Treiland 10 as 6 4.1 13.7 5.6 6,1 5.7 
Turkey 2 is 15 52 43.0 9:5 83 5.6 
15 B2 6° 4.1 5.0 4.7 2.9 4.0 
Brazil 1 $ ll —12 3.9 —4,3 \ 15 2.9 
Cclombia 2 x il 1.6 0.4 —2.7 3.1 3.2 
Equadort . 3 K 12 —3.3 —6.9 —2,3 0.8 1.1 
Ghanat 19 me 58 2.4 3.0 —2.9 —03 1.2 
Indonesia 1 A 8 11.3 43.9 2.8 7.5 > ‘3.8 
ya 2 7 7 ~ —0.2 1.4 -4.6 4.4 3.5 
Marocco 8 = 2 —2 6 14.5 1.3 1.6 2.8 
Pakistan Il oe 10 72 12.8 2.0 9.1 6.8 
Philippines 16 3s 11 —7.5 4.7 —1.8 0.1 0.5 
29 28 —72 —3.7 —8.0 —0.7 —0.6 
India X 18 os 6 4.0 3.1 : 3.8 8.3 4.9 
Peu 28 Boh i 25 2.2 —3.0 —13 3.0 2.3 
Sierra leone 31 sa 21 ` —4.6 —6.6, —14,0 21 0.3 
Venezuela 4 bp 13 11.3 92 —4.6 2.7 0.6 
Yugoslavia 21 = 19 3 1.8 53 1.5 0.9 

*tJNCTAD TD/BIC, 2/229, pp 10-19 (Tables 3,4 and 5) combined by author (UNCTAD calculations based on UN and 


World Bank Data). All variables 


aro in 1980 constant prices. 


**Col 2 gives ranking of countries in terms of exports of manufactures and nontraditional goods. 


{Countries with 
Col 3: Types of 


maputac bred exports leas than 5 per cent of total exports. 
regimes. 


Ai countries with low tariffs and non-tariff measures in 1988 and with major policy changes in 1980; A-2 countries with + 


low tariffs and non-tariff measures since early 1989s; B-1 countries with significant changes in the 1980s but with important 
remaining tariff and non-tariff measures — those with substantial relaxation of non-tariff measures but high tariffs; B-2 coun- 
trice similar to B-1 but with important remaining non-tariff measures; C: Countries with leas significant reductions in tariffs 


and nortariff measures. 


Col 4: Standard deviation of the annual rate of change of the real offective exchange rate over 1980-87 (1980= 100). 


Stardard deviation would be zero if currency depreciated or 


Col 5: Investments in the economy as a whole; investments in manufacturing 
Col 6: Growth in volume of manufactured exports, 1980-1987 percentages. 


concessions offered to it in every area by its 


‘quality’) both the US and the EEC were referring . 


to, and disposing off, complaints of Third World 
delegations who had spoken of the imbalance in the 
rouad, and the failure to make any forward progress 
in issues of interest and concern to the Third World, 
such as tariffs, textiles, tropical products and other 
market access issues. . 

Eut whatever the nuances, when the Uruguay 
Round negotiating processess were adjourned on 
December .21 (to resume in mid-January for the 
seccnd phase of ‘hard negotiations’ in the post- 
mid-term review stage of the round), the overall the 
situation of the Third World seemed to be worse off 
tham after the mid-term review accords in April 
198). 


When the EEC tabled (on December 21) its pro- . 


on Agriculture, even its severest critics 
Group and the US) viewed the very tabling 
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preciated at constant annual rate in effective terms. 
sector alone are not available. 


of proposals as an important step forward towards 
negotiations. i 

Judged by this yardstick, in several of the nego- 
tiating areas of priority and interest for the Third 
World there has been’no progress: the major ICs, 
who are the Third World’s interlocutors, have not 
put forward any counter-proposals nor engaged in 
any serious dialogue. Privately, some of the major 
ICs make it clear that they would show their hands 
in areas like textiles, etc. only after they had achieved 
their objectives in the new areas. 

And while (with the cooperation of the Third 
World) some mid-term accord deadlines have been 
fulfilled (for example, in assembling elements for 
negotiating a multilateral framework on services and 
tabling proposals on standards, etc. in TRIPs), 
other deadlines such ds on textiles and clothing or 
tariffs and other ‘market access issues’ have been 
allowed to pass by. All that Third World delega- 
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tions say in private is that the time for applying 
‘blockages’ on ground of imbalance and ‘globa- 
lity’ of the round is in March. Perhaps itis tied to 
tbe 301 March deadline for the US to decide on 
taking actions or not on the basis of its judgement 
about ‘constructive negotiations’. 

But one thing is becoming clearer by the: day, 
except for those who refuse to see: while the US and 
the EEC continue to spar and fight each other in 
areas like agriculture, they are working in parallel, 
if not jointly, in extracting the maximum from the 
Third World. 

Through the rule-making processes of the round, 
both in the old GATT issues and in the new areas 
of Services, Intellectual Property Rights and Invest- 
ments, they are constructing step by step, under the 
talk of ‘inter-dependence’, a new transnational 
economic system—with ‘rights’ for their own citizens 
and enterprises, duties and obligations for govern- 
ments in Third World countries; and continued 
dependency for the peoples of the Third World. 

in all areas, the term ‘trade’, which everyone in 
the South thought by definition could cover only 
border measures, has been stood on its head in the 
attempt to ‘discipline’ and force changes in national 
economic and development policies on the specious 
argument of their indirect trade effects or ‘distor- 
tions’ in trade flows that would take place in their 
absence. 

The US, the EEC and other leading ICs, as well 
asthe GATT secretariat—which has never been 
more partisan in the interests of major ICs than in 
recent years—have been ad nauseum propagating 
(and even convincing some Third World countries) 
the view that there is no North-South in these nego- 
tiations, and that there is no division of interests 
between the North and the South, and that the 
countries of the South have various interests. There 
are continued and concerted efforts to prevent the 
Third World countries from  coalescing—with 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Switzerland 
often acting as stalking horses for the three majors— 
and to discourage outside support for them (such as 
the UNCTAD technical assistance project, which 
was held responsible for the 1986 February informal 
Talloires text! of the Third World countries on 
TRIPS). When after the mid-term accord, Indian 
negotiators were embarassed by these disclosures, 
they became cool to the project itself. 

But over the last few weeks it is becoming equally 
clear that all the ICs, even when they have mutual 
differences, have been coordinating their positions, 
at least vis-a-vis the Third World, through the 
OECD processes in Paris and various other ad hoc 
arrangements at Geneva and elsewhere. 

Only the Third World countries continue to be in 
disarray, as negotiations move into the fourth and 
final year, and most of them have even failed to 
identify their individual and collective strategic 
interests and tactical options. 

Before Punta del Este, India and Brazil (with 
some other Third World nations) and the EEC were 
able to forge an alliance of sorts that enabled the 
former to resist the US and ensure a mandate in Ser- 
vices to reflect a development focus. This was at best 


a tactical alliance, but the Strategic alliance of the 
North against the South, which was apparent zven 
then, has now become more pronounced—in TRIPS, 
TRIMS, Services, increasing Third World ‘partici- 
pation’ (a code word for ‘more obligations’), GATT 
articles, the Tokyo Round codes, and on restricting 
special and differential treatment to the least Ceve- 
loped countries, etc. 

At the level of tactics, there is now a three- 
pronged attack on the Third World: the EEC 
Commission's officials and negotiators, wily ir the 
art of formulating words and negotiating witt the 
12-member states, are leading several of the Third 
World delegations up the garden path; the US is 
using ‘good cop, bad cop’ tactics of presenting the 
administration as the ‘good guys’ wanting to 
accommodate and help the Third World, anc the 
Congress as the ‘bad .guys’ who are against it, to 
extract ‘concessions’ from the Third World; anc the 
Japanese are adopting their ‘inscrutable’ ways of not 
revealing where the government ends and the private 
(market) operators begin. 

There is also the combined attack of the secre- 
tariats of the institutions controlled by the Norta on 
the South: the IMF and World Bank through -heir 
conditional leading policies, and now the GATT 
Secretariat through its efforts to institutionalise 
itself through the ‘FOGs"* negotiations and get a 
role of trade policeman in the Third World in Fand- 
Bank programmes, efforts which have not >een 
abandoned despite the rebuff (in the FOGs grouo) in 
November and the DG’s assurances in December 
that the intention in seeking greater Fund-Bank- 
GATT  Secretariat-level coordination was nat to 
engage in ‘cross-conditionality’. 

Within hours of the Indian delegate delivering, in 
November, a strongly-worded speech in the FOGs 
group (critical of the GATT and the IMF and 
World Bank chiefs), making clear that in terms of 
the General Agreement the GATT Secretariat had 
no independent status like those of the international 
organisations but could only carry out spccific 
assigned functions, the Secretariat was reporedly 
on the phone to New Delhi. The GATT DG then 
went to Delhi (during the election campaign) t> try 
and meet the Minister (but could not since Dinesh 
Singh was busy campaigning), and discussed it with 
officials. 

Over the last three years of negotiations, Third 
World delegations have been talking as if the round 
is about their gaining access to markets of industrial 
countries (through the latter fulfilling their past 
commitments), in return for which the Third World 
may have to make concessions in other areas [new 
themes), but gain some flexibility through the 
‘special and differential (more favourable) treatnent’ 
provisions of the GATT and the Punta del Este 
mandate. 

But at year-end, it was clear that this may be a 
false premise: in every negotiating area now the 
‘demanders’ are the major ICs and the ‘yielders’ are 
to be the Third World nations. 

Brazil’s Ambassador, Rubens Ricupero, citzd in 
the GATT a few months ago the story of the 
French chef who asked the chicken in which sauce 
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it would like to be served, making clear that this 
was the only option available, and not whether or 
not i: was to be slaughtered! 

Ag the 1980s ended and the 1990s begin, this is 
the kind of option that Third World governments, 
‘autonomously and independently’, would be allowed 
to exsrcise. 

More than three years after ths Round was 
launched several of the Third World capitals are yet 
to grasp the sweep of the Round and its implications 
for the future of their countries and peoples. Even 
those who agreo with this aspect, do not seem to be 
able to coordinate within their own countries in 
looking at the broad picture at every stage, and in 
every negotiating area, but are making ad hoc 
attempts. Diplomatic skills can only support, but 
not substitute for, political policy decisions in 
capitals. 

n the area of tariffs, where there has been a dead- 
lock between, the US insistence on a ‘request/offer’ 
appreach and the EEC ‘formula’ approach of an 
across-the-board tariff cut (exceptin Agriculture), 
the differences have taken, more prominence than 
their united view that the ‘high tariffs’ in Third 
World countries should be drastically brought down 
and ‘bound’ to prevent future increases. 

According to the mid-term accord, agreement on 
the teriff cutting approach wasto have been com- 
pleted and substantive negotiations for tariff cuts 
including on tariff peaks and tariff escalations were 
to have begun in July 1989. 

Nc agreement has been reached even by December 
end onthe modalities and the tariff group is to 
meetin mid-January to continue its search for‘an 
agreed approach. 

A compromise being discussed, and one likely to 
be agreed toin 1990, is to it any country to 
adop: any of the two appr but with its ‘contri- 
bution?’ to be tested against an overall benchmark 
of recuction by 30 to 40 per cent in each country’s 
preseat weighted average tariff, and ‘bind’ the 
tariff. ve 
. The 1988 unweighted average tariff and other 
import charges in India was 99 per cent, and the 
weighted average is perhaps about 120 per cent, even 
if India’s is one of the highest. 

For most of the Third World, and many of the 
leading economies among them, and this is trie of 
India too, tariffs are not merely protective devices 
as in the North but also a source of revenue for the 
state. In India’s case this situation can’t be cured 
until -he ‘parallel’ economy and‘ tax-evasion are 
attacked. This can’t be done merely by reducing 
highe- slabs of direct taxes, buta mix of incentives 
for honesty and disincentives (including jail) for 
evasicn. 

Giving the deadlock in tariffs as an excuse, the 
ICs have neither put forward serious proposals nor 
allowed negotiations and discussions to move for- 
ward in other areas including non-tariff measures, 
natural resource-based products, and tropical pro- 
ducts. 

In tropical products, itis now clear from simula- 
tions tone in the UNCTAD, that the much-adver- 
tised December 1988 Montreal “Xmas gift’ to the 
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Third World tropical predori rting countries 
(through offers of tariff concessions) was a gift-wrap- 

package with little inside, and would result 
i no more than a two per cent trade creating effect. 
The EEC’s' concessions have been found to be a 
case of ‘robbing Peter (Africa) to pay Paul (ASEAN 
and some Latins)’, while concessions of Japan and 
Australia and others .have ' benefited Europe more 
than the Third World countries themselves. 

In the non-tariff area, there is so far no move by 
the ICs to discuss and deal with their proliferation 
of ‘grey area’ measures — those that may not be 
strictly illegal but are not also sanctioned by the 
General Agreement. 

- In the related area of implementation of the roll- 
back commitments there has been no progress since 
Punta del Este. On the other hand, the ICs are trying 
to get credit in the Round, as autonomous implement- 
ation of ‘rollback’, for the measures they have had 
to take to implement GATT panel rulings. 

The subject of natural resource-based products 
(NRBPs) had been put on the Uruguay Round 
agenda by some of the resource-rich nations of the 
North and the South in an effort to put together 
a data base of various types of restrictions on their 
exports and negotiate them down. Instead, the nego- 
tiations have turned into an exercise in which 
the US, the EEC and Japan want assured access 


‘to the natural resources of other countries, and dis 


cipline measures taken by producing countries to 
encourage local processing and value added before 
exports. 

Under the GATT Articles, those provisions that 
provide an element of flexibility to Third World 
nations, such as BOP provisions, are being targeted 
for changes. Even practices which have a sound 
basis in the neo-classical economic theory, such as 
state subsidies to correct market imperfections in 
and economy, are sought to be attacked, and thé 
limited GATT prohibitions against export subsidies 
are being sought to be expanded to outlaw a wide 
range of Third World development objectives via 
the domestic policies of economic organisation and 
production. 

But Articles of the GATT where Third World 
countries would like better disciplines — such as 
adverse effects of customs unions and free trade 
areas and other such arrangements on third parties 
or in tariff and other re-negotiations where the 
interests of small countries and their major 
exports are now totally ignored on the ground that 
they are only small suppliers in the market and have 
no negotiated or established rights — have received 
little attention. ; 

In the important area of ‘safeguards’, where 
everyone has agreed to take a draft text of elements 
peparen oy Mie Ohnirman as a basis for discussion 

negotiations, a footnoto reference to the view of 
some favouring ‘selective safeguards’ now looks like 
advancing from the footnote to the main text. 

In TRIPs, the industrial nations are inexorably 
pushing towards GATT agreements on higher 
standards of protection in various areas of in- 
tellectual/industrial property rights, extending such 
protection to virtual y all areas of inventive activity 
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—a sweep so wide thata few ICs themselves have 
found it expedient to specifically seek to exclude the 
patentability of human beings! 

Astonishingly, some Indian officials have been 
saying that the only problem they have is over the 
question of process versus product patents in chemi- 
cal and pharmaceuticals, and that otherwise they 
have no trouble with the US stand. Perhaps this 1s 
part of the ‘constructive’, negotiations that the US 
is talking about, but it shows considerable ignorance 
of the economic theory and practice behind such 
industrial property protection and the implications, 
for a large economy like that of India, of extending 
the GATT jurisdiction.’® 

In the area of Investments, the ICs seem likely 
to succeeded not only in disciplining, through new 
rules and new, GATT provisions, ‘local content’ 
requirements which are per se illegal in the GATT 
except when Third World countries justify their 
import restrictions on grounds of their BOP 
situation, but also such things as export performance 
requirements (held to be legal by a GATT panel), 
manufacturing requirements, domestic sales require- 
ments, product mandating requirements and trade 
balancing requirements—investment measures which 
Third World nations impose to counter transnational 
corporate practices ‘restricting’ and ‘distorting’ 
trade. : 

While the major ICs have differences among 
themselves in this area, all of them are united to 
make sure that Third World nations. are unable to 
use any of these leverages and ‘performance require- 
ments’ to interfere with the activities of the TNCs. 

In the area of Services, a draft text to form the 
basis for negotiations in 1990 has been reported out 
of the Group of Negotiations on Services, bristling 
with some 160 square brackets. Third World dele- 
gations claim that all their interests have been 
included in the square bracketed texts, thus 
keeping them on the table for negotiations in 1990. 
Itis probably true thatina few areas, there are 
Third World formulations (within square brackets) 
which are an improvement on the Montreal text, but 
a more careful study shows that the gains are also 
more for tho ICs. For example, ‘movement of factors 
of production’, as an element of ‘trade in services’ 
is in the accepted portion of the text, with the 
various limitations (or expansions) like discretenes 
of transactions or specificity and commercial 
presence or right of establishment placed in square 
brackets. It is possible that Third World formula- 
tions will be accepted and survive in the final 
agreement. 

But if past GATT and Uruguay Round ‘green 
room’ consultations, including the mid-term one at 
Montreal in December and at Geneva in April, 
provide any guidance to the future, in the next 
phase of negotiations and green room consultations 
square brackets around formulations of the ICs 
(because of reservations of Third World nations) are 
likely to be resolved by removal of square brackets, 
while those around formulations of Third World 
nations would be cleaned up by knocking out the 
formulations. 
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ONE of the plus points for the new government is 
that its Prime Minister isnot a stranger to the 
GATT, Uruguay Round or the new themes. Before 
he quit the Rajiv Gandhi Government, he had been 
fully involved in the GATT processes preceding the 
launching of the Round, and led the Indian del=ga- 
tion in the negotiations at Punta del Este. 

Changes at the senior officials’ level have also 
brought into some key Ministries competent officals. 
The new Commerce Secretary, as the Indian delegate 
to the GATT from 1984 till February 1989, is fami- 
liar with the political economy and India and the 
GATT processes and the Uruguay Round, and 
during his tenure in Geneva had gained the reputa- 
tion of a tough, but non-acerbic negotiator. 

In all fairness to the previous government, the 
policy on the Uruguay Round and its preparetory 
processes was one decided upon in the Cabinet with 
the full support or backing of Rajiv Gandhi, some 
of whose advisors had tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade him to change that stand. But subsequently, 
in 1988 and 1989, there has been some waffling, not 
all of which can be blamed on Rajiv Gandhi a one. 
Even if he or his advisors conveyed to the concerned 
Ministry (officials and Ministers) his purported 
views, and suggested changes, the question has to be 
posed: why did the senior officials and Minzsters 
concerned not set down on paper why this should 
not be done and suggest the matter be discussed in 
the Cabinet since the changes sought involved 
reversing previous Cabinet decisions of the same 
government? 

In any event, bemoaning the wrong decisions of 
the past (1982 for the GATT Ministerial on Services, 
the 1986 Punta del Este for allowing TRIPs and 
TRIMs in the mandate or the 1989 mid-term) may be 
a useful political tactics, but will not help in facing 
the new situation. 

Since the launching of the round in September 
1986 at Punta del Este, the Uruguay Round pro- 
cesses have moved a long distance over the last three 
years, and even more after the mid-term review 
agreements of December 1988 at Montreal and April 
1989 at Geneva. l 

Since then, the US has also acted against India 
under ‘Super 301’ and ‘Special 301°. Publicly, the 
government had said it would not ‘negotiate’ on 
these with the US, and repeated them in the GATT, 
and in some of the Uruguay Round bodies in an 
effort to persuade Third World countries to accept 
GATT disciplines in new themes. 

India has tabled some ‘papers’ on Services, Trade- 
related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs) and 
Trade-related Investment Measures (TRIMs), bat the 
formal stands of these papers have also to be weighed 
against what has been going on in the informal meet- 
ings and processes in the GATT and the Round. 
There has been an impression of business as sual, 
with the US postponing the next stage (according to 
its legislative mandates) of 301 actions on the basis 


of its published assessment of ‘constructive negotia- - 


tions’ by the targeted countries in the Round. The 
next target date is March. 

The Indian statement in the GATI Council in 
December (after the new government took over, but 
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with old officials in place in Udyog Bhavan) during 
the Council’s overall review of the US trade policies, 
under the newly established Trade Policy Review 
Mechanism, was ‘mild’ in comparison with that of 
Brazi. or of the EEC. The latter was quite critical 
of tho GATT Secretariat itself for suggesting, in 
effect (like the US itself) that the jungle law of 
unila'eralism under S. 301 is what will prevail in the 
absence of multilateral disciplines (a view that the 
EEC and other ICs propagate in the negotiating 
groups on new themes). : 

Hard words break no bones, and there is nothing 
lost in giving the US credit where it is due, parti- 
cular'y in contrast to the policies and actions of 
Japam and the EEC. But the way kudos were given 
to tke administration for:'vetoing, for example, the 
‘Jenkins Bill’ on textiles seemed misplaced, parti- 
cularly since the US has been using the veto and the 
fact of the strong textile lobbies with influence on 
Congress to increase the MFA-4 restrictions and is 
manoeuvring to continue the MFA (in one form or 
another under transitional arrangements) well into 
the next century. T 

The Indian compromise in April 1989 on TRIPs 
at Geneva’? was sought to be explained on the 
ground of Indian isolation, a view that seemed 
questionable to us even then, for the simple reason 
that since early 1988 there had been a strong reluc- 
tance in Udyog Bhavan (and perhaps in the South 
Block too) to confront the US and try to organise 
the South or the like-minded within the South. 


_ Despite all claims to the contrary, no serious effort 


was ever made in 1988 or 1989, except in the context 
of ths NAM to some extent. 

Even after it was thought that the April lesson had 
been learnt, icularly after the US S. 301 actions, 
the oajor effort has been through normal diplomatic 
channels. This is a useful, but insufficient, step if 
for no other reason because of the need to establish 
rapport at policy-making official levels in substantive 
departments and ministries in the countries. They 
too have their inter-ministerial and bureaucratic 
infigats, sometimes even within the same Ministry. 

After the elections in India, a senior Indian 


official visited Brasilia. Planned before, it took ` 


place when Brazil was having the second round of 
the presidential election and no one was in a position 
to ccmmit themselves to anything. No visit would 
have been possible immediately after the election 
either. The election has brought in a Right-of- 
Centre government, but not too different from the 
present one under President Sarney, which has to 
take note of the very high percentage of votes polled 
by the Left-of-Centre candidate. 

A necessary first step is to re-establish the mutual 
trust and confidence (weakened over the last several 
months) that existed between Brasilia and New Delhi 
and other like-minded countries with common 
interests and enabling concerned officials in capitals 
to be able to ring up and talk to each other (as the 
key ICs do with each other) where diplomatic 
contacts at Geneva alone would not suffice. The 
nextis to expand the circle with a fresh approach. 
There is no use of talking only to ‘friends and the 
like-minded’, but not in neglecting them either, or 
go by third hand assessments. 
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Maybe miracles would still take place, and 1890 
may end up as the beginning ofa decade of equity 
and justice for the Third World. But Third World 
governments, at least the major ones among them, 
would have to do a great deal more to bring about 
such a miracle. . . 

After the MFA-4 negotiations were concluded in 
1986, the chief US negotiator (now a GATT Deputy 
Director-General) told some Third World delegates, 
who had congratulated him, that in the GATT 
success in negotiations depended on mastery of 
technical details and willingness to go on saying ‘no’, 
even when alone in the ‘green room’. A US ‘no’ 
is very powerful, but countries like India should not 
beileve their ‘no’ has no value, nor should they think 
(as some negotiators do) that the time to say ‘no’ 
is at the end. Every stage of compromise, proce- 
dural or substantive, since Punta del Este (including 
Montreal and Geneva) has become the starting 
point for extracting further concessions from India 
and other countries. 

The argument that India would be alone is of 
little consequence either. If vital Indian economic 
interests are at stake,‘and these are, as important as 
political and security ones, India must be prepared 
to stand up and go it alone. LJ 
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Independent Groups in Action > | 


— 


SATYAPAL DANG l 


L= ‘noves quite fast. Continuous develepment of 

the productive forces is one of the laws of 
social development. Old ideas are not replaced by 
new ideas equally rapidly. Ideas out of tune with the 
new objective realities persist long. New ideas which 
should take the dominant position held by the old 
ones have to struggle and clash with them: Conti- 
nuous objective development gives rise to new pro- 
blems which need to be recognised and which call 
for new solutions. Established political parties can- 
not bat take sometime before they identify these 
and ccme out with their solutions. This time-lag 
can bemuch longer than it need be for various 
other reasons. This is, for instancc, likely to hap 
when a party lacks inner-party democracy or does 
not have adequate democracy. Tho need for a pro- 
blem, Seing recognised and its solution-has its own 
comptlsions. Emergence of independent and infor- 
mal groups are perhaps explained by this fact, at 
least partly. bY 

Mar’s aggressive attitude towards nature — lead- _ 
ing toa virtual war against it — has resulted in a 
serious imbalance between man and nature. Pollu- 
tion and other ecological problems are now eon- 
siderec to be so serious as to constitute a threat to 
life. Recognition of this serious problems by the 
ruling ‘establishments as well as by the establish- 
ments df various political parties all over the world 
has been extremely slow. Perhaps it is this which 
oxplaims the emergence. of the “Greens” in 
Western Europe and their subsequent growth — 
vertically as well as horizontally. 

In our country too movements against such ills: 
as deforestation at a rate dangerous for the future 
of socisty have been launched not by the establish- 
ed ani: traditional political formations but by 
informal, groups or by well-meaning individuals. 
It is time that all political and mass organisations 
pay adequate attention to this problem. They, how- 
ever, nust not try to replace the existing movements 
and groups but should cooperate with them and 
also seek their cooperation. Another .question needs 
to be debated. Does not the struggle against the 
aggresive attitude of society towards naturo require 
a struggle against vulgar consumerism? 

A mmber of independent women groups have 
come up in Delhi and elsewhere for protection of 
womens rights and for helping women who are vlc- 
tims cf social oppression, rape: and dowry system, 
etc. Taey have come up mainly in that section of 
womer in which organisations like the National 
Federetion of Indian Women have not been able to 
make teadway. It is a matter of satisfaction that- 
they to have been doing useful work, that they 
have not become anti-man and that cooperation has 
been developing these groups and mass organisa- 
tions >f women. Emergence of more groups of this 
type should be welcomed. At the samo time it 
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needs to be emphasised that the fight for equality 


of the sexes and for an end to all discrimination 
against women uires not only strong women’s 
organisations but also the support, help and cooper- 
ation of the progressive movement as a whole. It. 
needs to be examined if independent and informal 
women groups are paying adequate attention to this 
aspect. ; 
‘ Another instance of independént groups coming 
up because of inadequate attention being paid to 
the problem by the established parties is provided 
by organisations fighting in defence of human. 
rights. In case of some of them, however, our expe- 
rience in Punjab has not been happy at all. They 
are very vocal whenever any human right comes 
under attack by the state. They even exaggerate the 
attack not only unknowingly but also knowingly. 
At the same time they keep mum when terrorists 
extinguish even the most precious human right, the 
right to life and in the most unlawful and inhuman 
manner. They don’t speak up even when-this right 
to life ofa six month old child is extinguished by 
shooting him ‘dead in the presence of his mother. 
No less a person than Justice Tarkunde conceded 
this in relation to some such groups.in Punjab when 
he visited Amritsar and this writer had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss some matters with him. 

This fact shows that not all independent groups 
are really independent and have in fact been sct up 
with the motive of exploiting an issue for somo 
partisan objectives. If organisations defending human 
rights and civil liberties have to play a Teally useful 
role in the concerned field and if they are not to lose 
their credibility, they must be really independent. 
Their moving spirits should resist being influenced 


‘even by their own extraneous views. 


Recently some independent groups pledged to 
fight communalism have come up in Delhi and 
elsewhere. The reason in this case is different from 
the general reasons given above. There are secular 
parties in the country which recognise the serious 
danger of communalism and more or less keep 
harping about it. At the same time these parties 
have not hesitated to play the communal card for the 
sake of votes and have thus helped the communal 
forces. Such parties have lost completely or are in 
the process of losing their credibility as really secular 
parties — at least among sections of the people. 
The Congress-I is one such - Even anti-Left 
papers concede that the Left parties have been most 
consistent of all the parties in the country in fighting 
communalism. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that even the Left parties are not altogether free from 
blame as far as the point raised above is concerned.. 
This has led somo youth to form independent groups 
to fight against communalism. Their emergence. is 
a welcome phenomenon. This writer has somp 
knowledge of the working of one such group, 
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that . 


is, the Sampradayikta Virodhi Andolan (SVA) of 
Delhi. Undoubtedly, it has done really good - work. 
It is also good. that it is now trying to spread out- 
side the Capital. 


Such groups pledged to fight communalism should 
come up elsewhere too. Caution is needed against 
two wrong tendencies. When such groups are orga- 
nised by the Left-minded youth, some of them will 
have the tendency to keep out some genuinely anti- 
-communal youth just because they belong to a non- 
Left party, espécially the Congress-I. If such elements 
are prepared to oppose even such policies and acts 
as being grist to the mill of the communalists, there 
| is no reason as to why they, should not, be welcome 
in independent anti-communal forums. 


The second wrong tendency can arise out ofa 
_ natural desire and anxiety to see quick results. A 
point being debated in one independent anti-com- 
munal organisation is whether or not it should take 
up other (for example, civic) problems of the people 
too so that the organisation can draw more people 
to listen to its anti-communal views. The argument 
in its favour is flawed. An independent forum set 
up for a specific purpose is likely to get disrupted or 
at least weakened because once it starts taking up 
other issues it will also take up issues ort which those 
united for one specific issue may have very sharply 
differing and opposing views. The platform ofan 
organisation set up for one specific purpose should 
not be used for other things. Of course if the 
activists of this organisation are doing social service 
and other good work in their places of work and 
areas of residence in their individual capacities, that 
is bound to help the organisation formed, say, to 
fight communalism. ; 

Independent groups and forums are needed for 
some other pressing problems too and for the same 
reason for which anti-communal groups are the need 
‘of the hour. They are needed, for instance, for 
conducting free and fair election; for fighting com- 
munalisation of politics; against casteism, etc. They 
are needed because political parties to a -greater or 
lesser extent are guilty in respect of these matters on 
account of the vote bank politics. 


, Groups for free and fair elections should not be. 
formed only on the eve of the elections and should 
not disappear after the elections. They should carry 
out u itting work and consist of persons resolved 
not to fight any election themselves. 

Last but not the least, note must be taken of an 
organisation or group formed on the eve of the 
elections to the ninth Lok Sabha. It is called 
“Independent Initiative’. Its objective is to fight 
communalism, casteism, criminalisation of politics 
` and corruption. Its members are big and respected 
names. It can certainly play a big role. It is, 
therefore, to bë hoped that it will: continue to, 
function 6n a permanent basis and with vigour. 
This writer, however, will like to make two observa- 
tions for the consideration of its leaders. : 

One: perhaps the scope of its functions is too wide. 

Second: the Independent Initiative took a really 
very good and prompt initiative in the matter of 
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rigging in the Amethi constituency which haspened 
to be the constituency of the then Prime Min ster of 
India. Very deservedly it won allround pra:se for 
it. But leading newspapers (not all of them pro- 
Congress), while praising them, also made some 


criticism which did not appear to be unjustified. --. 


The criticism was that the Independent Initiative did 
not act as promptly and in the manner it should 
have in case of rigging in which some stalwarts of 
the Opposition were involved. Eventhough it may, 
look impertinent on the part of this writer ta do 80, 
it is necessary to assert that when leaders of non- 
partisan groups happen to be quite well-kncwn for 
their own strong and hence partisan political views, 
they should be doubly cautious in the matter of 
operating their indenendent group or platforms. O 
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Reservations : Issues _ 
Involved | i 


CURINDER SINGH 


f 


' T™ current protests against the reservation policy 


should not þe attributed to recent incidents such 

as extending the policy by another ten years but as 

ar expression of growing resentment building up 

against it since the introduction. The recent violence 

pro- and anti-reservationists is very unfor- 

tunate. Instead of dismissing it as a case of political 

appropriation there is need to understand and 

debate the whole issue of reservations comprehensi- 
vedy so as to evolve’ a national consensus. 

The need is to look at the whole issue thereby 
urderstanding the reasons leading to introduction of 
such a policy at all. Whatever may be the reasons 
behind social discrimination on caste basis, anyone 
who spent even a week in India knows it. The point 
is not why and how the caste discriminations evolved 
in India? The reality of the moment is that it is 
there. In consonance with humanitarian and 
Gandhian principles the founding fathers of the 
Ccnstitution thought it judicious to alleviate the 
age-old practico of exploitation of people on caste 
grounds by introducing a, system where something 


-could be done to uplift the untouchable and poor 


of India. 

They had realised that in order to have a peaceful 
and progressive India it is not possible to keep a 
large chunk of population unsatisfiéd and aggrieved. 
Cetegorically, the objective was to do away with 
social discrimination by uplifting the economic level 
of the people. The aim was to eliminate social 
discrimination so that everybody could participate 
in the process of nation-building. ; 

The caso against the reservationists vehemently 
assorts the discriminative nature of such a policy 
allsging that the basis of reservation is misplaced 
and that instead of-having reservations on caste 
bazis it should be modified to include the econo- 
mizally backward sections of other castes also. 
Arti-reservationists aro demanding the denial of 
further benefits to those, who have taken advantage 
once and their economic standards have become 
better. 

‘The wisdom behind continuing such a policy, 
originally meant for a limited period, for so long is 
als> criticised. The denial of equal opportunities to 
all is also alleged. i 

There does not seem to be g contradiction between 
the reservation policy and the principle of equal 


~ opportunities. In fact the very basis of the policy is 
to let justice prevail. What is being seen as a’ pre-. 


ferential treatment is nothing but a compensation 


over the ages. Tho 
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_ Mainstream carried, in its. January 6 Issue, 
‘a viewpoint on the controversial subject of reser- 
vations by the veteran parliamentarian and 
Political commentator, Minoo Masani. At that 
time other views on the subject were elicited. 
Some responses to that article are being publi- 
shed here. —Editor i 
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argument to implement the policy on economic 
grounds is not teuable because the discrimination is ‘ 
not on the economic basis. When the discrimination 
is on socjal grounds, reservation could not be based 
on economic grounds. Though the benefits given 
under the policy are largely economic, the objectives 
relate to social parity. 

The recent outburst of violence in somè States 
between pro- and anti-reservationists is an :unfortu- 
nate event. The youth against the reservation policy 
seem to believe that reservations constitute the reason 
behind there not getting employment. view is 
totally unfounded because unemployment is related 
closely to the population explosion instead of reser- 
vations. More and more youth find employment diffi- 
cult to get because the policies of the government 
have failed to ensure them jobs. The lack of under- 
standing of the employment situation on the part 


‘of the government and the rapidly growing popula- 


tion are the main reasons for the growing unemploy- 
ment. É 

There is need to provide relief to the weaker 
‘sections of the population but these should be 
carried through a new programme of social security 
aimed at their upliftment. This could be parallel to 
the already existing reservation policy. 

The reservation policy has failed to achieve the 
desired results. While economic incentives were 


-given, no stress was laid on educating the masses 


on the desirability of such a programme. Our social 
and religious leaders have failed to compel the people 
to stop caste discrimination. The caste structure may 
be ted but caste-cased discrimination must 
end, ere is need to educate the masses regarding 
the dangers of disparities existing in our society. 

Much have been said and argued in favour of: the 
need for ending the benefits of those who have 
attained economic stability. The issue involved is 
much more complex. The economically well-off 
section of the Scheduled Castes/Tribes comprises a 
thin minority. It has been argued that they do not 
need any more economic incentives. But could we 
say that this wafer-thin minority of these cates has 
found social acceptance? There’ is much to be 
done in this regard. When the behaviorial pattern 
of Indians, as has been reflected in the recent 
elections too, continues to be founded on mostly 
religious and caste factors, talking about the econo- 
mic basis for the policy would be irrelevant, 

The issue has led to extreme views and there is 
apparent polarisation of public opinion. Appropriate 
steps aro required to educate the masses regarding 


a 
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the actions of the government in this regard. Efforts 
should be made to bring before the public the pros 
and cons of the reservation policy. Simultaneously, 
social reformers must actively take part in the 


process of educating the masses to shun social 
descrimination. The day social discrimination ends 
there would be no need for any policy of reservation 
on the caste basis. O 


Why Reservations Must Continue 


HARI KUMAR TYAGI 


Rsseevations for the weaker sections of society 

remain a hot issue for debate throughout the 
country. This debate is necessary for a free and 
fair review of the policy in the years to come. This 
is the high time, after about forty years of its pre- 
sence, to initiate a national debate‘on the policy 
and review. Violence in the name of anti-reserva- 
tion demonstrations will not lead us to any agree- 
ment on it. : 

Whenever the question of the upliftment of the 
Scheduled Caste population is raised, immediately 
it is focussed upon reservations. Though reservations 
are affecting only about ten per cent of the Schedul- 
ed Caste population, it is the nature of the benefit 
which one gets out of reservations that makes it 
all important. Let us first discuss the reservation 
issue and then some other measures to improve 
the lot of the Scheduled Caste people. 

When the Constitution was framed, it was agreed 
upon that the policy of reservations in legislatures 
was only for ten years. It is being extended after 
every ten years. There js nothing wrong in it. Because, 
first, several other policy matters were incorporated 
initially in the Constitution fora certain period of 
time, such as providing free and compulsory educa- 
tion till the tenth class and to stop using English 
as the official language within ten years. Both of 
these could not be done within the stipulated period 
of time and got extended periodically. Secondly, 
the provision of reservations, initially for a period of 
ten years, should not be seen in isolation but in 
their totality. Even after forty years of indepen- 
dence we could not create such a socio-politico-eco- 
nomic environment so that a Scheduled Caste candi- 
date could win any election from a general category 
seat, barring a few exceptions. 

When the general caste people talk about reserva- 
tions, their assumptions seems to be that of charity 
extended by them to the weaker sections of society. 
But this is not the case. On the other hand, this 
attitude of general caste people is agefavating the 
situation. Reservations are a tool of social engineer- 
ings to set the things right and to build a just and 
egalitarian social order. 

Sometimes it is argued that reservations have acted 
as crutches which have a tendency of becoming per- 
manent unless they are discarded on time. This 
argument has some validity. But the remedy lies 
in not removing the crutches altogther but in giving 
the crutches to another person who is waiting for 
it for a longer time due to its scarcity. This can be 
done by adding some economic criterion for reserv- 
ation within the Scheduled Caste population. It is 
also being argued that the only beneficiaries of 
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reservations have been the Jagjivan Rams and other 
corrupt politicians belonging to these classes. Cor- 
ruption in politics is altogether a different issue. We 
have the likes of Arjun Singh, A R. Antulay, Gundo 
Rao, etc., that is, those who come from general 
category. Jagjivan Ram was denied the Prime Minis- 
tership of the nation twice despite having a reason- 
able claim to it. It can be attributed to his caste 
background to some extent. 

The notion that reservations are impeding the 
progress to genuine equality of opportunity is not 
true. Because reservations are helping in gradually, 
creating an atmosphere, by which one can think of 
genuine equality of opportunity by providing 
facilities to social outcastes to uplift themselves in 
society. 

Such types of protective measures are needed in 
any developing society [ike India not only for the 
weaker sections of the society but for other fields 
also, For example, in foreign trade, several conces- 
sions are given and protective measures are taken 
to promote exports because we need foreign ex- 
change. Also several concessions are granted to 
industrial houses those who are interested in setting 
up their units in backward areas. So when protective 
measures can promote the economic development 
then why not the same for social development and 
human progress. 

Even in a developed society like the United States 
these type of protective measures are available in 


.the form of ‘affirmative actions’ for certain sections 


of populations on the basis of colour. Certain con- 
cessions are still being given to the Black population 
primarily in the field of education. On being chal- 
lenged in the court on the ground that the colour 
ofa man’s skinis not more important than the 
fundamental right of the citizen to equality guarant- 
edin the Constitution, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said it would tolerate a certain 
weightage to be given to colour. This policy is still 
practiced inthe United States. For example, the 
policy of admissions tothe Harvard University is 
to consider colour as one of the six indices. It means 
society which is an outstanding example of an 
open society still has the practice of protective 
measures. This shows that these measures have some 
positive functional necessity for social development. 
Whenever the policy of reservation in India was 
challenged in the court, the court never ruled in 
favour of scrapping it. Of course certain conditions 
were laid down, like it should not be more than 50 
per cent, etc. 

Sometimes it is said that candidates belonging to 
the weaker sections should be helped by providing 


echolarships and freeships, etc. Thisis a myopie 
approach. Basically, the problem of the Scheduled 
Caste is not economic in nature. Economic poverty 
is ono factor init with several others which are 
purely social and cultural in nature. It is the caste 
prejudice among the general caste people which 
really hampers the social mobility of the Scheduled 
Caste people. This fact becomes quite evident when 
we see the representation of the Scheduled Castes 
in all the cadres of government services. Only about 
gix per cent of the total Class I officers belong to 
the Scheduled Castes. For Class IJ, III and IV this 
figure is seven, nine and sixteen per cent respectively 
even after forty years of reservations. On this point 
the ant-reservationists say that suitable candidates 
ere not available. Does this hold true in spirit? 
Thousands of unemployed SC youths are registered 
in unemployment exchanges throughout the nation. In 
Civil Services examination the number of Scheduled 
Caste candidates taking the exam is about hundred 
fmes more than the seats available in reserved 
category ina particular year. What does it mean? 
E contradicts the argument given by the anti-reser- 
vationists. Inspite of this the under-representation 
shows that at the time ofselectiona fair deal is 
tot meted out to the reserved category candidates. 

It is also being said that reservations are a com- 
promise on quality and efficiency and it hampers 

meritocracy”. Let us look into it. Take the case of 
the Central Government Class I officers. Only six 
fer cent are Scheduled Castes, more than ninety 
per cent are general caste people. Should the over- 
all quality and efficiency of functioning of the 
government be determined by the six per cent 
Scheduled Caste people? If the functioning is ineffi- 
cent then the blame lies, obiviously, with the over- 
whelming majority of above ninety per cent officials 
cfthe general caste category. There are several 
sectors where there is no reservation, like the univer- 
sities. The functioning of the universities cannot 
te called better than the government department in 
any way. Insome cases itcan be termed worse. 
Sessions are late, cheating in exams isa normal 
practice, papers are out before exams, and quality 
cf education is for everyone to see. Who are to be 
Elamed for quality and efficiency? Certainly not. the 
Scheduled Castes. In professional courses like the 
. MBBS and Engineering normally itis said that 
r2servations in these fields are a dangerous compro- 
mise on “meritocracy”. Butcan anyone show any 
example wheroa patient died because of wrong 
treatment given to him by a Scheduled Caste doctor 
or a bridge collapsed because the brain behind the 
construction was that of a Scheduled Caste engineer? 
I” you find one such example of a Scheduled Caste 
professional then you will find ten more examples 
of failures of general category professionals. Safely 
itcan be attributed to human error and careless- 
n2ss but notto the caste ofa particular person. 
Reservations are nota complete compromise on 
meritocracy because several minimum qualifications 
a-e always there for admissions in professional insti- 
tutes like the IITs, the AIIMS, etc. 

Reservations are growing more and more contro- 
versial, courtesy our politicians. The whole issue ig 
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always seen with a myopic vision in order to obtain 
immediate political benefits. The party which makes 
the offer to provide for more reservations in quanti- 
tative terms and also for inclusion of more castes, 
or offer continued reservations- intends nothing but 
to harvest the Scheduled Caste vote-banks. For 
example, before the recent Lok Sabha elections, the 
Central Government started a special recruitment 
drive for the Scheduled Caste and Tribe candidates. 
For about three months the Employment News, a 
weekly newspaper of the government, was full of 
such advertisements. On being questioned as to 
from where the vacancies have come all of sudden, 
the reply of the government was that these are just 
the backlogs. Now the question arises: why did these 
backlogs remain and why were they not filled up 
earlier? If we look at the past record of any govern- 
ment then the only jaferenes that can be drawn 
from it is that the government was intentionally not 
filling up vacancies in order to harness the SC ` vote- 
bank at the time of elections using the carrot of 
Teservations. Who are the strategists behind such 
meticulous planning? Obviously the politicians. Who 
are these politicians? The general caste people. It 
means the general caste politicians have their vested 
and narrow political interests, to remain in power, 
first in creating the backlog and then to show their 
so-called ‘Himalayan efforts’ to fill it. In real terms, 
it is the politicisation of reservations which ıs 
dangerous to our society, not the reservations as 
such. In fact it is the politicisation that antagonises 
the unemployed general caste youth. They assume 
that they are unemployed because of reservations 
and they resort to violent anti-reservation demons- 
trations. Such type of actions, like the special 
recruitment drive, strengthens their superficial 
assumptions more and more and they become 
increasingly susceptible to violence. 

In this context a few concrete steps are worth 
taking. First, the government should publish a 
White Paper on the reservation policy giving authen- 
tic information about its implementation and 
consequences. This White Paper will help remove 
various misconceptions prevailing regarding the 
reservation issue. Secondly, sincere efforts should 
be made to increase the representations of the 
Stheduled Castes in the government sector to an 
extent that matches the ratio of the Scheduled 
Castes in the country’s total population. A time- 
bound scheme shall be prepared for that. Thirdly, 
some economic criterion should be added for reser- 
vations within the Scheduled Castes themselves. This 
will exclude the already benefited people from the 
domain of reservation. For example, families of 
Class I officers and Income Tax payers among the 
Scheduled Castes should not get any benefit of reser- 
vations. Fourthly, the benefit of reservations should 
be restricted to two generations only. Lastly, a time- 
bound programme should be prepared not only to 
give the SC their proportionate due and just. share 
but to get rid of the system of reservations also. We 
must not forget that reservations are not the end 
object but merely a tool to help evolve a just and 
egalitarian social order. 

Besides all this advocacy of reservations, sincere 
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providing direct benefit to the 


Pea 


efforts should be made at the grassroot level not ‘by 
Scheduled Caste 
people only but by trying’ to uplift the people below 
poverty line in general. An overwhelming majority 
of the Scheduled Caste people in the rural areas fall 
in this category and thus will form the target group. 
What probable measures cah be taken? It is not 
necessary to formulate new policies and enact fresh 
laws. Whatever is existing is reasonably sufficient if 
implemented in the true: spirit. For example, we 
have the Minimum Wages Act but it is ‘rarely 
enforced. Vigorous enforcement of Minimum Wages 


No Reservation About ‘Reservations 


a“ 


author, Minoa Masani, whose ‘intentions are 
noble, unfortunately fails to distinguish (in his 
article “Abolish Reservations, Promote Meritocracy”’ 
in Mainstream, January 6, 1990) between the ineffi- 


’ ciency of the government over the past forty years to 


provide for the genuine needs of the Harijans and 
tribals, and the highly debatable concept of equality 
(in practice). There can be no two opinions on the 
statement that merit should be rewarded, but the 
vital question is‘ is there adequate avenues open for 


this socially oppreased class to utilise the benefits due : 


to them? 


i The fact of the matter is that the policy. of reser- ` 
vations alone by itself cannot bring about the desired © 


upliftment. And this is where many miss the crucial 
point. Statistics speak more emphatically. Reserva- 
tions in Central Government services for the SCs is 
15 per cent and for the STs it is 7.5 per cent. Given 

o fact that only eight per cent of the total ST 
iterates (16 per cent) and 14 per cent of the total 
SC literates (21 per cent) reach the college level, it is 


not very surprising to find, in Class I of the Central- 


services, just eight per cont of the reservations for 
.the SCs and a meagre two per cent of the reserva- 
tions for the ST were filled in 1985-86. This being 
the case I cannot help feeling that till our less 
ileged brethren are able to rise to a higher level, 

at least to the level of getting in full what is Constitu- 


tionally provided, the reservation policy should 


_ stay. 


I very much endorse tho viow that “discrimination 
based on past injustice cannot be either permanent 
or excessive”. However, a few qualifications need 
to be added. First, it should be recognised that the 
‘impact of the past injustices is still quite acute. 
Secondly, the term ‘excessive’ is relative and no 
objective criterion can be laid for its measurement. 

It would be impudent on my part to tell Minoo 
Masani that none of the Fundamental Rights Lana 
vided by the Constitution is absolute and every right 
is subject to certain restrictive conditions; and that 
‘the discrimination that is being practised is 
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ee 
Act alone will bring tremendous changes in the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Scheduled Caste peop:e, 


. who are languishing in miserable poverty. There are 


many si enactments, implementation of even a 
single of them will bring immense positive changes 
like the Bonded Labour Act and the land reform 


laws. 

It shall be of much help to make free and compul- 
sory elementary education a fundamental right. ‘All 
these added with somo welfare-oriented rural develcp- 
ment measures can bring a significant change in the 
lives of millions of our Scheduled Caste brethren. 
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poe and ‘positive’. But the sad truth is that 
i 


scrimination has neither fully protected nor prored~ 
to be positive (please refer statistics given). _ 


So, till the handicapped class is able, at least in 
part, to stand on its own, the current policy mast- 
continue, Equality is important and that is accepted, 
but the majority of the SC and ST people must be 
made to feel, in the first place, that they are on Dar 
with their fellow citizens. This attitude will came 
only if they are socially and economically placed on 
the same plane. The reservation policy aime at doing 
exactly that. | 


Lastly, let me use the metaphor Minoo Masani 
has utilised in desibing tho reservation policy as 
‘crutches’. True; the policy amounts to crutches, Sut 
let us not snatch the crutches from them before taney 
can walk on their own, that is, without, the support 
of those crutches. 7 TX 


As for. corruption in political life, it would te a 
„platitude to say that most of our politicians are. 
corrupt. ` Thus by removing rescrvations in our 
legislatures we may only be replacing a corrupt 5C/ 
ST representative simply with another corrupt, but 


‘non’-SC/ST representative. So the big difference 
_ that Minoo Masani is ing to sec is merely ’ 
utopian.. At least now the Harijans and the tribals 


have the ‘satisfaction’ that they have their represen- 
tatives and occasionally get benefits, however small 
or infrequent those benefits may be. Does Minoo 
Masani wanit to'deprive these poor people of their 
only last resort? ` 


Viewed from any angle, I do not seo any reason 
worthy enough to end the reservation system in the 
near future. Last but not the least, may I ask the 
agitating students to stop for a moment and think 
as to how even a mediocre fellow of a ‘non’-SC/ST 
group is able to score easily 50-70 per cent marks 
while even the best among the SC/ST students, Bave 


make the qualities oqual and then make the 
competition equal, O 


a4 
to work very hard to get the same marks? Let us . 


T 
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Why | Accepted Padma Bhushan Award 


INDER MOHAN 


Havre been a freedom fighter 

and having spent three and a 
half years in jail between 1941 
and (947 at Lahore, and additio- 
nally during the Emergency in 
1975, I neven sought any favours 


' from the powers that be. Nor 


did 1 ever apply for a Tamra 
Patra subsequently entitling one 
to quite a few perks. I decided 
so asa matter of principle. “My 
participation in the freedom 
movenent alongwith hundreds 
and thousands of others who 
suffered untold hardships in or 
out of prison was based on 
volunzary urge to confribute my 
bit. I. could never conceive of 
an idea of getting anything, in 
returr. 

Now, having received a phone 
call around the midnight of 
Janua-y 25-26, 1990 from the 
Ministry of Home Affairs intimat- 
ing me of the Padma Bhushan 


award conferred on me and seek- ' 


ing m” acceptance for the same, I 
wavered for a split second before 
doing 30. 


The author, a self-effacing ' 
veieren social worker, has 
been awarded Padma Bhushan 
this pear. 


t 


While feeling grateful to those 
who had thought of a plain 
worker like myself in this connec- 
tion, I realised that I had no 
right to hurt their feelings. At 
the same time J felt relieved by 
the fact that I myself had not 
asked for anything of the sort. 

But a few basic questions 
which crossed my mind simul- 
taneously were whether Padma 
Bhushan will at all be helpful 
to me as a non-party socio-politi- 
cal activist. Will it make me 
any more effective to serve the 


cause of (a) rural and urban poor, | 


(b) minority communities, and 
(c) communal harmony in which 
I have been deeply involved for a 
long time? Will one be able to 
get the genuine age-old grievances 
of the people at the grassroot 
level, nel by manmade glaring 
disparities and inhuman exploita- 


tion, redressed even marginally 


by the authorities concerned? 
While these questions still haunt 
my mind, I have no illusion that 
any substantial achievement is 
possible without certain funda- 
mental structural changes taking 
place in the present system which 
has been making the rich richer 
and rendering the poor poorer. It 


j 


all depends upon the programmes, 
policies of the present govern- 
ment and their implementation. 
In this process will the crucial 
factor of active participation of 
the people when the policies are 
formulated and when implement- 
ed, be observed? At the moment, 
Ido feel, I may find the award 
helpful in promoting the causes 
mentioned above. 

As I do not belong to any 
‘political party, I am quite sure 
of my actions and reactions 
which have got to be relevant to 
the people in their struggles for 
survival and salvation with a 
right to live with human dignity. 

The criteria to judge the reai 
worth of such awards is not just 
recognition of one’s individual 
services but whether they can be 
in any way instrumental in enabl- 
ing the people to win their long 
denied fundamental human rights 
in socio-economic terms. 


Tail piece: Sir Walter Raleigh 
went to Queen Elizabeth I to seek 
Her Majesty’s approval to confer 
titles on certain individuals. The 
Queen told fim: “Confer as many 
as you wish to, after all they are 
as empty as air.” DO i 





Parthasarathy : Neighbourhood Policy 
(Contd. from page 6) 


Party im Pakistan-occupied Kashmir to recruit a 
commando force to “help the freedom struggle in 
Occupied Kashmir’. | 

Given the deterioration-in the atmosphere between 
the two countries, propelled in large measure by the 
internal dynamics of the political situation within 
Pakistaa, Indian diplomacy is indeed going through 
a taxing phase.-The optimism in relation to the 
normalisation effort cannot but be chilled by the 
recent exchanges. However, it would have to be 
recogni that the acrimonious exchanges at the 
rhetorical level would themselves render the attempt 
to improve relations a futilo one. If indeed both 
countries continue to adhere to the proposition of 
a step->y-step approach, it would be necessary for 
both to avoid the temptation of repeatedly stressing 
the divergent positions on the Kashmir situation. 

Finally, despite the odds stacked against normali- 
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sation the government cannot afford to allow the 
momentum of the effort to slacken. While it would 
have to insist that on the ground Pakistan keeps its 
hands off disturbances in the Valley, were the issue 
itself allowed to dominate the bilateral agenda, the 
Prospects of an improved atmosphere would recede 
further and {ndo-Pakistani relations would slide 
back into the traditionally negativist mould. Viewed 
against the background of the rapid changes in the 
international environment, for the dynamics of 
interaction within the South Asian region to resist 
the beneficial effects of the global changes would 
appear out of date. O (Courteay: The Hindu) 
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N.C. : Jagmohan’s Appointment 
(Contd. from page 7) 


present Central Government as having messed up 
tho Kashmir crisis, Just at the time when the arrival 
of Jagmohan was teken by the anti-India groups in 
the Valley asawarning signal for them, just at 
that very moment, the Rajiv Congress launched a 
full-blast campaign of vilification against Jagmohan, 
to the delight of the pro-Pak elements. Whatever 
might have been the petty grouse of Faroog and 
the Congress-I against Jagmohan, it was the height 
of imprudence on their part to attack the man who 
had been sent to the very frontto defend India’s 
interest and the security of the’ country’s frontiers. 
Hereiza case of pettifogging politics making the 
thoughtless bosses of a major party forget its 
olemertary patriotic commitment. Unfortunately this 
attack launched by the Congress-I against Jagmohan 
at this moment of serious concern for Kashmir 
was ectoed by the leaders of the Left parties who 
should have taken the trouble of understanding the 
complexities of the Kashmir crisis. 

The Rajiv Congress actually went further. Its 
mouthpieces invented the fib that Jagmohan was 
brought back as the Governor on the insistence of 
RSS chief Deoras, though they did not care to 


furnish even a shred of evidence in support of their- 


rather bizarre thesis. But it was. not just a harmless 
joke: it provided good fare to` Pakistani propaganda 
that the Muslims in Kashmir are being persecuted 


‘ 


by the RSS mascot of a Hindu communal Governor. 
One wondered whether the joud-mouthed courtiers 
in Rajiv’s entourage ever cared to measure the 
dangerous implications of their bid to score points 
by disinformation against the present Central 
Government. 

It is however to the credit of Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh and his Cabinet colleagues not to be provok- 
ed by such unbridled display of irresponsible propa- 
ganda by the Rajiv Congress. And it was equally 
wiso onthe part of the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal as an ally of the Centre to take the initiative 
in trying to win over Farooq and Rajiv as well by 
patiently conveying to them the urgent need to. 
take a national view of the Kashmir crisis, imploring 
them to ‘abjure petty politicking over this grave 
national issue. Such efforts culminated in the 
important parley that Prime Minister V.P. Singh 
held on January 30 with Rajiv Gandhi as the Cong- 
Teas-I leader. It may now be possible to takoa 
formal all-party stand on Kashmir. It was reassuring 
for the nation thatthe Prime Minister could per- 
suado the Congress-I leader to regard Kashmir as 
a national issue to be treated above partisan consi- 
deratiofis. 

Anti-national forces can be quelled in the Kashmir 
Valley only if the leaders of national parties conduct 
themselves as the responsible guardians of national 
interests. It is only by such united endeavour that 


‘one can hope for the return of security to calm 


down the current turbulence in Indo-Pak relations. 





K. Natwar Singh: Nelson Mandela 
(Contd. from page 4) 


Socrates was areal individual. He is the Great 
Witness, and that is the critical thing, just as 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr. are witnesses 
for our own time.” : 
Domimiqus Leco, the editor of Aujourd'hui 
I’ Afrique, looks at the tributes ina different way: 
“For Nelson Mandela is not a collection of texts 
entered on a passing topic, but literature connected 
always with evil and death... Lodged in this book, 
in a certain way, is the solution to the enigma which, 
in the end, carries the day and remains unchanged. 
Nevertheless, something will have changed, like a 
subtle deepening of conviction: apartheid will have 
one face, and freedom another that restores Africa 
to its universal calling. Freedom will henceforth 
wear the face of Nelson Mandela.” ~ 


MANDELA won tho moral battle long ago. If he 
dies in detention, he will become a martyr. If he is 
released, he will have the authority and power few 
have at their command. Hero or martyr, that is his 
destiny. Without Mandela, the ANC might not have 
made it. His release is not in doubt, but Mandela 
will accept nothing short of unconditional release. 
Once out, he can pull off a miracle. ; 

de Klerk is an improvement on Botha, but the 
Whites ic Sonth Africa present a case of schizophre- 
nia on a vast scale. Morally paralysed, facing ad- 
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ministrative chaos, financial ruin and isolation, they 
are groping. de Klerk should help Mandela and the 
ANC to find a negotiated political settlement that 
will ensure the establishment of a democratic multi- 
racial South Africa. Mandela is not averse to talking 
to other Black leaders like Chief Buthulezi, Desmond 
Tutu and Alan Boesak to find a solution. Only the 
ANC and Mandela can bail them out and help them 
to right one of the most damnable moral obscenities 
of the twentieth century. 

The Bible says that one final act of goodness can 
obliterate all previous wrongdoing. Can de Klerk 
and his colleagues rise to the occasion? D 
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_sion among the advisers for the ap 


G.S. Bhargava: Media Autonomy 
(Contd. from page 12) 


The Chairman of the Rajya Sabha who is the Vice- 
President of India is elected by members of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Persons of the stature of 
Dr Radhakrishnan, Zakir Husain and Hidaytullah 
had held the post. Even V.V. Giri and B.D. Jatti 
were fairly independent as Vice-Presidents and 80 is 


_ the present incumbent. That a veteran politician or 


an educationist of eminence is normally chosen Vice- 
President is another guarantee of integrity. After 
all, as they say in the US, the Vice-President is 
only a heart-beat away from the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan 

The Chairman of the Press Council whose inclu- 
intment has 
not been objected to is also selected by the Vice- 
President and the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. True, 
in a recent instance they tended to favour the 
government’s nominee but until the advent of Rajiv 
Gandhi on the scene the Speakers of the Lok Sabha 
had been men of character and calibre. If, God 
forbid, India again rela into a spell of Indira- 
Rajiv-like rule, no constitutional or other safeguard 
will ensure the survival of independent institutions. 
Shiv Shankar asa Minister in the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government first made the judges, including those 
of the Supreme Court, partners in his manipulatory 
tactics and then wrought havoc with the integrity of 
Vice-Chancellors. 

There can be no objection to the Chief Justice or 
the Lok Pal being included in the panel of advisers 
except that there are said to be legal difficulties in 
the way. Secondly, the Lok Pal may take longer to 
see the light of day than media autonomy because 
the revised bill has just been introduced and the 
Congress-I will not accept the provision that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s actions as the Prime Minister can be 
scrutinised by the Lok Pal within the next five years. 
Thirdly, the Lok Pal also will be a retired judge and 
chosen in the same manner as the Chairman of the 
Press Council. 

The objection to the provision for directions by 
the Central Government to the corporation is 
similarly more academic than practical. As has 
been pointed out in Britain, the very possibility of 
the government issuing directions will have a salutary 
effect on both the government and the corporation. 
In the case of the BBC there has been perhaps only 
one instance of the government issuing @ direction, 
that of the Thatcher Government asking the BBC 
not to broadcast interviews with IRA terrorists in 
Northern Ireland but to report the contents of what 
they say. That direction has since been overturned 
by the ‘courts. The provision for directions in the 
Bill makes the directions justiciable and brings the 
judiciary into the picture. 

If, without such a formal provision, the govern- 
ment issues oral orders and the corporation carries 
them out—as it is most likely to—there will be no 
Jegal remedy nor will public vigilance be able to 
come into play. Similarly, how the directions are 
placed before Parliament and when they are placed 
does not affect the content of media autonomy. 


Eaj 


Even in the Rajiv days, instructions issued to the 
media, even when they are not in writing, were being 
ventilated in the newspapers. It will be more so in 
an open system of government. Secrets wil not 
remain so when they concern so many officials at 
different levels. 

Let me recall en instance in this connection. 
After the formation of the Janata Government there 
was the demand that those who had supported tho 
Emergency should not be chosen for assigcments 
because their credibility had been impaired. «There 
was also the subjective factor of the have-nots in the 
matter of radio and TV assignments not wisiking to 
share the plums with the haves of the Eme-gency 
period.) On the advice of the Minister, the media 
got lists prepared of such persons with a vw to 
keeping them out. In effect, it was a black list 
although the Minister did not want it that way. 
Further to complicate matters, among the persons 
on the list were powerful Muslim intellectuzls. So 
the campaign started that because of L.K. Advani's 
anti-Muslim bias he had got Muslims excludec. 


IN conclusion, the prime pillars of media autonomy 
in our conditions will be generation of an atmcsphere 
and culture in which it becomes the norm and 
availability of suitable softwear. An attitude of 
distrust towards the administration, technicians and 
others will not be conducive to such an atmosphere. 
The judiciary, the bureaucracy, the politiciars, the 
technicians and journalists, among others, havs to be 
drawn into a workable relationship to meke the 
effort a success, despite the individual or collective 
failings of persons belonging to these categori2s. 

Farther, no legislation is fool proof nor is it for 
all time. If the Constitution needed to be amended 
for more than sixty times in 40 years, the Prasar 
Bharati Bill too can be reviewed from time to time. 
Tho question, therefore, is whether it is a good 
beginning, which it is, because it has also taken note 
of the views of the Select Committee whch had 
vetted the 1979. The report could not be placed 
before Parliament because meanwhile Charan Singh 
got the Lok Sabha dissolved. | 

Softwear is a tougher proposition. The neglect of 
the last so many years of the vital input, inspite of 
the recommendations of the Joshi Committee, has 
already taken a toll. It cannot be acquired from 
abroad either. Until some time ago, the tendency 
was to lap up anything and everything claiming to 
speak for the underdog and the exploited and to 
project a picture of a socialist heaven in which all 
the wrongs are righted. But social chango is neither 
so simple nor is it univariant. 

The case of Wolf: Biermann in East Cermany 
illustrates the point. A popular writer of political 
songs which he also sang he had defected to the 
West in 1976 when the East German regime denied 
him freedom of expression. He became a rage in 
West Germany and elsewhere with his spirited 
advocacy of socialism. Recently, he returnec to East 
Germany under the new dispensation but his socialist 
songs have no takers now. The people heve seen 


TON 


what was called socialism and are not enamoured of 
it. Similarly, cinema style propagation of egali- 
tariarism or feminism no longer appeals to the 
youth, One has to find a new idiom, maybe built 
on th> basics of Gandhiji’s ideas of goodness. 

In the case of the current affairs programmes, it is 
easier, provided Doordarshan is able to get out of 
the rct. Some programmes telecast during January 
do nct give much hope of change. There was no 
need, for instance, to make the claim that nuclear 
power is the cheapest, cleanest and safest when it is 
not amd when the whole world has come to acknow- 
ledge it. Even in the Soviet Union there is a growing 
tendeacy to jettison the white elephant. The govern- 
ment may still be committed to running an 
establishment of nuclear reactors but why should 
Doordarshan put forward an editorial opinion in 
suppcrt of it? Why not let the other side of the coin 
be als presented. 

Even more blatant was a “Focus” programme in 
which all the hawks under the sky held sway for 
thirty minutes of precious TV time to caution the 
govermment against withdrawing troops from Sri 
Lanke on the ground that a power vacuum will 
develcp in the region drawing in imaginary imperia- 
lists, that Nepal deserved what it had been given by 
the Rajiv regime and that Pakistani complicity with 
extremists was a continuing handiwork of the 
military and its Intelligence set-up. For over five 
years, the nation had been fed on such intellectual 
diet. So one hoped for a reprieve in the wake of the 
changeover. z 

If Doordarshan must continue to brainwash its 
viewers with such one-sided opinions, it should allow 
divergent versions also to be telecast. Otherwise, 
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through ersatz procedures and pseudo-values 
does not last. These are created by the laws of pro- 
duction systems of each epoch—the slave, the feudal, 
the ca2italist and the Marxist socialist societies. 

Statility and happy human orders are only possi- 
ble if we design societies on the basis of universal 
humar values which could be defined as follows: 

— Right of life, 

— Right to a span of life, 

— Capacity for independent free thinking, 

— Right to free expression, 

— Right to free association, j 
— Duty to protect life through tolerance and 
non-violence, 

— Organised modulated living depending on the 
level of development in harmony with nature, 

— Duty to protect and ensure the Tight of 
happiness of other humans. 

Essentially, it seems that there is a conflict between 
eternal human desire for happiness and human 
values with the laws and pseudo-values generated by 
the prcduction systems of the various epochs. But 
it is not essential that we should pass through all 
these historical stages of evolution and development. 
We could design our society on the basis of universal 
human values and then structure our Constitution 
and stete laws accordingly. 


they will be seen as the editorial opinion of the orga- 
nisation even when government thinking is different. 
As B.G. Verghese has rightly pointed out, the 
proposed corporation should not have an editorial 
opinion on current affairs beyond the broad frame- 
work of its charter of objectives. 

If media critica care to look at the content of the 
programmes rather than the style — and whether a 
particular newscaster has pronounced the name of a 
Romanian discard in the BBC style or not — there 
will be correctives available. Even in Pakistan media 
critics do that but not in India. Even at the risk of 
bruising the ego of some friends, I must say that they 
are mostly facile. For instance, the autonomy of the 
medium is not measured by the frequency of 
appearance of the Minister in the news casts. 

The Minister is openly on record that he has 
asked Doordarshan to avoid it. Still if in the course 
of visuals of events in the news, he is shown it does 
not militate against the government’s commitment 
on autonomy. We would not have minded Rajiv 
Gandhi’s too frequent appearance also if it had not 
been accompanied by such a surfeit of inanities and 
untruths. After all, as Ram Manohar Lohia once 
said of his mother, Rajiv is a handsome personality 
which is easy on the eyes provided the mouth remains 
shut. 

If critics string together such trivial issues in 
the context of the Bill, it will give a handle and a 
pretext to the Congress-I to delay or subvert the 
reform, taking shelter behind the plea that the 
autonomy on the anvil is bogus. That a decent 
person like Vithal Gadgil has reacted in the way he 
did to the Bill shows the limits to which the party 
will go to try to stop the march of history. O 


It is not enough to enshrine the human values as 
has been done in the Indian Constitution. We have 
to structure the Constitution allround in terms of 
these values. 

Against the background of this discussion, it 
becomes clear to me that wo are racing backward in 
history. We declare that never shall wo allow 
national integrity to be compromised. Others say that 
the people of Kashmir have their right of self-determi- 
nation. Many people say that Pakistan, Kashmir and 
India may even go to war on this basis. 

There is still time for us to pause and think and 
take a long-term view of human history. Perha 
we could think in terms of implementing the 
Sarkaria Commission’s recommendations. We could 
even go beyond and think of a confederation of the 
South Asian states as the European countries are 
doing. All this will. be possible only if we pay 
attention to the implementation of universal human 
values, science and technology and organise life with 
tolerance and the doctrine of non-violence in human 
affairs. 

I have talked about the lines drawn across this sub- 
continent. These have also been drawn repeatedly’ 
in Kashmir by the Huns, the Shaks, the Afghans, 
the Mughals, the Sikhs, the Dogras and now the two 
entities called India and Pakistan. The solution of 
the Kashmir problem does not lie within the_current 
frame of thinking. We should start looking at the 
world as it will evolve in the twentyfirst century. O 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 





Imperatives in Kashmir 


TX dissolution of the Jammu Kashmir Assembly on February 19 

by Governor Jagmohan can be taken as not only inevitable but 
desirable. On the face ofit one may argue — as some sections of 
political opınion, such as of the Left, have done — that the disso- 
lution of an elected legislature is repugnant to democratic norms. 
Against this argument there is sufficient ground for endorsing the 
step that Jagmohan has taken. 

Incidentally, the Constitution of Jammu & Kashmir permits the 
Governor to take such a step without going through the formality of 
first reporting to the President of India, who on his part would then 
proclaim the dissolution of the Assembly, as is done in the rest of 
the country. 

The inevitability of the dissolution of the JK Assembly was writ 
large when Jagmohan was sent as Governor exactly a month before, 
on January 19. The fact that neither the former Governor nor the 
then Chief Minister and his Ministry could manage the menacingly 
critical situation that had been developing in the Kashmir Valley 
was acknowledged on all hands and the need for a competent, go- 
getting head of the government in the State was widely felt. In fact, 
the crisis was evident when the kidnapping of the Union Home 
Minister’s daughter took place the month before. The utter incompe- 
tence and rampant corruption that marked the government of the 
National Conference-Congress-I coalition under the Chief Minister- 
ship of Dr Faroog Abdullah provided a happy hunting ground for the 
pro-Pak infiltrators to openly exploit the growing discontent among the 
people in the Valley. Instead of providing a baffle wall for the Centre, 
the Faroog Ministry during the last two years proved more and more 
to be a liability for the Central Government. In the average 
Kashmiri mind, the anti-India sentiment spread by pro-Pak elements 
was reinforced by the misdeeds of the Farooq Ministry which in 
the eyes of the Kashmiri had emerged as a symbol of an effete and 
corrupt, regime foisted from New Delhi upon the Kashmiri people. 

It is precisely to disabuse this growing antagonism of the public 
in the Valley as also to deal with the militants with a firm hand 
that Jagmohan was called back by the present National Front 
Government on January 19. Jagmohan’s previous record as 
Governor which ended early last year left no suspicion of his not 
commanding the confidence of the Congress-I since Indira Gandhi 
had first sent him as Governor so that Farooq’s Ministry could be 
toppled as she wanted it to be done at that time. Later on too, 
when Farooq made up with the Congress-[ and that alliance won 
the elections — in the traditional Kashmiri style with large-scale 
irregularities — the coalition Ministry that followed had not only 
accepted Jagmohan as the Governor but made public declarations 
about its confidence in him. 

The irony of this situation was that within a few months of its 
launching, the coalition Ministry was discredited in the public eye 














` 


by its maladministration and corruption — the two 
specialities missing in the preceding stint of the 
Governor’s Rule; and this contrast became the talk- 
ing point in the Valley, tó the discomfiture of the 
Farooq Ministry. 

It may here be. recalled that at that time Rajiv 
Gandhi, impressed by Jagmohan’s record, pressed 
him to stand as the Congress-I candidate in the Lok 
Sabha election from one of the Délhi constituencies 
which he politely declined. 

With the outburst of anarchy in the Valley persisting 
in January, the Centre was hard pressed to send an 
effective Governor to the State as the Farooq 


Ministry was found out to be throughly incapable ° 


of facing upto the crisis. In fact, there was a clear 
case for sacking the Farooq Ministry on the legiti- 
mate ground of total breakdown of law-and-order 
in the State. But the Central leaders in New ‘Delhi 
had the rather naive belief that the coalition partners 
—the National Conference and the Congress-I— 
might, still be in a position to mobilise a good 
section of the pro-India forces against the large-scale 
anarchy let loose by pro-Pak elements. This rather 
innocent expectation was effectively belied by the 
supreme’ inertia and incompetence of Farooq 
Abdullah and his ministerial team even in the critical 
days of December-end and early January. 

lt was at this stage that the Centre, after protracted 
consultations, decided to send Jagmohan as Governor 
because of his well-deserved reputation of an effec- 
tive fire-fighter in any breakdown of administration. 
The fuss that Farooq made by melodramatically 


getting his Cabinet to resign in a body was obviously 
a political gimmick at the behest of his mentor, Rajiv 
Gandhi. For the Centre the top priority was to 
promptly bring the situation under control in the 
Valley and it could ill-afford to pamper to the whims 
and fancies of Farooq Abdullah, with wire-pullings 
by Rajiv. And once the Farooq Abdullah Ministry 
resigned, the question of its return was untenable as 
that would have provoked a fresh round of: angry 
resentment in the public of Kashmir. 

The importance of the latest decision has to be seen 
first in the acknowledgement that the Assembly had 
ceased to reflect the public mood and interests in 
view of the record of the Ministry. Secondly, under 
the Jammu & Kashmir Constitution, there has to be 
a general election within six months of the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly. This means that the promise of 
resuming full-scale the democratic process is implicit 
in the decison to dissolve the legislature. This would 
perhaps- help to turn the focus in Kashmir to tho 
prospect of election throwing up new leaders apart 
from giving a free hand to the Governor to take 
urgent administrative measures which have become 
urgently imperative to overcome the virtual break- 
down of the machinery of governance. This is. the 
only stepping stone to normalcy in the turbulent 
Valley. 

It is this aspect of the Kashmir crisis ‘that all res 
ponsible sections of the national polity have to take 
into account as they view it in the background of 
Pakistani intransigence. 


February 21 ` N.C. 





Gujraľs Visit to Dhaka 
SUMIT. CHAKRAVARTTY 


XTERNAL Affairs Minister 1.K. Gujrai’s three-day 
visit to Dhaka (February 16 to 18) and talks with 
the Bangladesh leaders iucluding President Ershad, 


Vice-President Maudud Ahmed, Prime Minister Kazi: 


Zafar Ahmed, besides his ‘counterpart Anisul Islam 
Mahmud, the Bangladesh Foreign Minister, have 
been substantive, fruitful and productive. 

All the vexed and outstanding issues were discus- 
sed in depth and the outcome appeared positive in 
the concrete steps undertaken to resolve the disputes 
and problems in a spirit of goodwill and coopera- 
tion. At the same time, nothing was done to jettison 
the interests of the Bangladesh people eager to throw 
off the yoke of a military regime masquerading as a 
“democracy”. If anything, the bonds of friendship 
with the people of that country were-sought to be 
strengthened farther, despite a certain measure of 
misgivings among some political leaders in the 
Bangladesh Opposition. $ 

Mention -must be made, in this context, of 
Gujral’s speech at the dinner hosted in hbis honour 


The author, Special Correspondent, Main- 
stream, was a member of the press party that 
accompained I.K. Gujral, our External Affairs 
Minister, in his recent trip to Dhaka. 


by Anisul Islam Mahmud, wiihin a few hours of his 
arrival. The warmth of his words could easily striko 
the right chord in the hearts of the sensitive Bangla- 


deshis. It is worthwhile reproducing some excerpts 
from that 8 
“We feel,” Gujral said, “‘completely at -home here 


among you in Bangladesh, which is as it should be 
between the peoples of this subcontinent, united as 
we are in so many aspects of our life and habits and 
by the ties of history, culture and geography.” ` 
Thereafter he underlined: ‘“‘We also share a great 
and living heritage of poetry, music and folklore. 
We sharo Kaviguru Rabindranath Tagore, whose 
evocative words — Shonar Bangla Ami Tomai 
Bhalobashi — aro immortalised in your national 
anthem. We too owe our national anthem — Jana 
Gana Mana Adhinayaka — to Rabindranath Tagore. 
Gurudey wrote many of his most beautiful poems 
and lyrics sailing leisurely in his boat along the river 
Padma. Thus woe share the life-giving waters of our 
rivers and the ever-inspiring poems of Rabindranath. 
We share Nazrul Islam, another great poet of the 
subcontinent. We share Lalangeeti, Bhatiali, and 
the rolk tales and folk music of Mymensingh. We 
share with you the poetry of Shamsur Rahman, who 
has gracefully turned a young sixty.” . _ 


1 
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Gujral was quite candid in his views. “Our gov- 
ernment has made clear its earnest desire to mako 
every effort to strengthen our bilateral ties with our 
neighbours to our mutual benefit and for the 
greater advantage of our respective peoples. My 
goverament is being responsive and sympathetic 
to ths national interests and sensitivities of our 
neighbours. We seek your government’s understand- 
ing, cooperation and reciprocity by being equally 
resporsive to our national interests:and sensitivities, 
to enable us to pursue this policy of good neigh- 
bourliness.”” 

The last sentence was intended to drive home the 
point that while being conscious of the need to 
ensure the legitimate requirements of Bangladesh on 
the sharing of river waters, New Delhi wants Dhaka 
to comprehend the Government of India’s commit- 
ment ~o save the Calcutta port from the accumula- 
tion of excessive silt. 

What was most noteworthy was Gujral’s direct 
reference to the bonds of Indo-Bangladesh friend- 
ship forged in blood at the time of Dhaka's libera- 
tion. At a time when the Ershad regime has 
legitimised the very forces trying to destroy the gains 
of Bangladesh’s freedom struggle, it was quite bold 
of Gujral to recall the 1971 battle for Bangladesh’s 
independence: “To this day, whenever we refer to 
the independence of Bangladesh, . we recall those 
sharec historic events with considerable emotion. 
The valiant deeds of heroes and the sacrifices of 
marty-s in the cause of the freedom of Bangladesh 
_ can never be effaced from our memories.” 

Herzin lies a vital difference in the approach of 
the VP. Singh Government from that of Morarji 
Desai who headed the Janata regime in 1977-79. In 


two years time Morarji had forced the Bangla- - 


desh freedom fighters, who had taken shelter in India 


in the aftermath of the CIA-inspired August 15,_ 


1975 coup in Bangladesh, to return to their country 
thus jeopardising their security. (It was the same 
Morarji who had refused to denounce the execution 
of Zu fiqar Ali Bhutto for fear of annoying the Pakis- 
tani -nilitary dictator, Zia-ul-Haq.) Such a step 
cannot be expected from the National Front Govern- 
ment f one goes by its stated objectives. > 

There is yet another difference. The arrangement 
for ths sharing of the Ganges waters, agreed upon 
in 1977, had compromised the` interests of the Cal- 
cutta sort. Such a compromise is not in the least 
being anticipated this time. Or else Gujral would 
not heve deemed it neceasary, on his way to Dhaka, to 
discuss with Jyoti Basu, the West Bengal Chief Minis- 
ter, the major issues of Indo-Bangladesh ties acting 
as irritants and having a bearing on West Bengal’s 
interests (like the sharing of the river waters). At the 
Dhaka talks Gujral forcefully highlighted the diff- 
culties being faced by West Bengal — that is, Cal- 
cutta port — and pointed out that whatever the new 
arrangement, West Bengal must be given a minimum 
of 40,300 cusecs of water in the lean season if Cal- 
cutta port had to be saved from silting. Informed 
sources indicated that he was able to convince 
Anisul Islam Mahmud of the tenability of his argu- 
mente.. f i 

An sul Islam Mahmud is learnt to have not only 
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positively reacted to West Bengal’s water require- 
ments in the lean season but also assured to take all 


_ possible steps to check -illegal immigration from 


Bangladesh to West Bengal. His welcome speech at 
the dinner he hosted for Gujral was also quite warm 
and substantive. “This is a time,” he observed, 
“to rethink thorny issues. There is no reason 
for our outstanding problems to linger on — 
problems such as sharing of common river waters, 
transfer of Tin Bigha to Bangladesh, demarcation of 
our boundaries and return of Bangladesh ‘tribal re- 
fugees from India, joint survey of South Talpatty. It 
is time we addressed ourselves in a determined 


- fashion to resolving them. There is nothing that our 


combined endeavours cannot achieve.” Referring to 
the change of government in India, he said: “We 
are pleased that you are showing every sign that you 
mean what you say.” 

The last sentence was not a rhetorical statement. 
Gujral’s visit was supposed-to be an exploratory one. 
In effect ıt turned out to bea working visit with in- 
depth discussions on all outstanding problems. (This 
prevented him and his wife from going on any sight- 
seeing tour) Besides the most contentious issue — 
sharing of river waters — the talks covered such 
bilateral subjects as the handing over of the Tin 


Following are a few stanzas from a m by 
Shamsur Rahman, the celebrated poet of Bangla- 
desh who recently turned sixty. 


Mother 


She Hved in a lonesome village. 
All day she worked silently at home 
and hardly noticed the sun 
-throbbing in a summer sky 
‘and rafts of cloud sailing by. 
She hardly even noticed timo moving on.... 


Her footfalls would never be heard 
outside the small world of ber own: 


















like a raging god. . 
News came in: of martyrdom and blood- 
smeared Age 

the blood-spattered clothes of her son 
drew her out of her village home, 

She wont. 













(Translated from original Bengali by Pritish Nandy 
and published in a book, Poems from 

on out by Perspective Publications, New Delhi 
i : 
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Bigha enclave in West Bengal to Bangladesh, return 
of the Chakma tribals to their homes in the Chit-. 
tagong Hill Tracts, avoidance of double taxation and 
removal of ‘trade imbalance, mitigating the hard- 
ships of those Hindus who found their property vested 
in the government. In all these issues:forward move- 
meni was registered beyond expressions of intent and 

ire.4 

In concrete terms, the issue of transfer of the Tin 
Bigha enclave is expected to be completed soon. The 
matter is delayed on account of legal “impediments. 

- Gujral explained that the case was now. with the 
Supreme Court and the day-to-day hearings were 
scheduled to in from February 20° that could. 
hopefully pave-the way for the acquisition of the: 
enclave land by the West Bengal Government from 

- the private owners for its eventual transfer to Bangla- 
desh (which now. is a matter of formality). 

Gujral also assured that India was, pledged to 
maintain the territorial integrity of Bangladesh dis- 
polling thereby misgivings arising out of the swadhin 
Bangabhumi movement (aimed at carving out ‘a 
separate Hindu majority. state in Bangladesh’s 
western districts). In return Bangladesh acceded 
to the Indian request for steps to check illegal 
immigration to West Bengal (an eslimated ten: lakhs 
in. the last ten years).that caused demographic 
strains on urban centres like Calcutta. By so doing 


Dhaka recognised the problem on this score as 


' hitherto it had stoutly refused to even acknowled 
any immigration of such kind. i : 

- On the subject of return of the Chakma tribals, 
an estimated 70,000 of whom had travelled to Tri- 
pura on account of insecurity in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (apart from the „settlement of non-tribals 
there), Anisul Islam Mahmud informed of the func- 
tioning of the district councils there. These councils 
wore headed by an elected tribal leader and enjoyed 

_ fall authority over land alienation, police admini- 
stration and special fund for the tribals’ economic 
upliftment. - These, he felt, would act as disincentives 
for the tribals crossing the border. He, however, 
‘agreed on behalf of his government. to send a team 
of officials to the refugee camps in Tripura in order 
to persuade the tribals to return to their homeland. 

s for the trade imbalance, Bangladesh complained 

- that whereas its exports to India accounted for only- 
Rs 5 lakhs, India exported Rs 10 crores worth of 
goods to Bangladesh: so India was not purchasing 
enough commodities from Bangladesh to balance 
the trade. The Indian side conveyed its readiness to 
adopt the necessary remedial measures. In this 
connection the Bangladesh side hinted that any 
Indian request for investment in Bangladesh would 
be viewed positively. Both sides decided that a bila- 
teral agreement on double taxation would be signed 
at the time of the meeting of the Joint Economic 
and Technical Commission (JETC) next May. The 
revival of the Commission is a hopeful sign. It was 
set up in 1982 and met once before ‘the next ope 
in 1983. Since then it has not had any meeting 
date. However, the Commission’s Standing Com- 


mittee did meet at the level_of Secretariés in New 


. Delhi this month to review the progress in bilateral 
-tios since the last meeting. : 


4 


+ 


. interests we must adopt a commonality of ap 


‘tion with the Bangladesh Steel an 


Of special significance from the Indian staadpoint 
was the information given by -Anisul Islam Mahmud - 
that evacuee properties vested inthe Bangladesh 
Government June 26, 1984 would be returned 
to their rightful owners. The legal framework for 
enabling such a return was currently being formu- 


~ 


lated, he-added. Several thousand Hindu immigrants. $ 


would benefit from this decision. 

The idea of Indian investment in Bangladesh figur- 
ed prominently during the talks Maudud -Ahmed, 
the Bangladesh Vice-President (who also looks: after 
Industries), had with Gujral: when the -latter called: 
on him. “Sinco we have a commonality of 
ch,” 


Gujral had remarked. In response tha Vice- 


‘President invited Indian entrepreneurs, who were 
playing a major role in Bangladesh’s economic ` 


development, to invest in Bangladesh. By way of 
example, he pointed to the agreement to st upa 
sponge iron plant by a Birla company in coopera- 
Iron Corpora- 
tion. He also felt that there existed considerable 
scope for joint ventures in the exploration of natural 
gas in the wake of tho new gas find in the Sylhet 
district estimated at 1.5 trillion cubic metres (the 
revised estimate of Bangladesh’s reserve of natural 
gas is 13 trillion cubic metres as against 2.5 trillion 
cubic metres in the past). . Gujral’ prom*sed to 


‘convey a positive response to the suggesticn at an 


early date and pro joint ventures in 3angla-. 
desh for newsprint, jute and gas-based power plants 
based on the buy-back agreement: Ar: 

It was also decided to activate the task force set ` 
up in September 1988 to examine flood zontrol 
measures. The joint group of experts hed met 
thrice before it lapsed into inaction. © - 

-~ On the maritime boundary 


uestion over owner- 
ship of New Moore Island 


South Talpatty) both 


. sides-agreed to hold detailed discussions at future ~ 


meetings, 


With the Bangladesh Prime Minister Gujral 


exchanged ideas on-enhancing cultural interaction ` 


between the two states. 
Much more substantive was the decision to 


_ revive the Indo-Bangladesh Joint. River Commission 


for the task of evolving the short-term and long- 
term arrangements of sharing the river watert. ‘Tho 
JRC is expected to meet before the JETC meets in 
May but at the JETC meet, the JRC’s mandat could 
be .spelt out in finer dotails. -In the meantime 


efforts are afoot to see that the last short-term- 


arrangement (which lapsed 15 months ego)- is 
ensured. Under that arrangement Bangladssh got 
63 per cent of its share of water and India (that is, 
West Bengal) 37 ercent, Jyoti Basu has pleaded 
for enhancing In ig’s share to, 40 per cent ror the 
po of rescuing Calcutta port — a poirt high- 
ghted by Gujral during the visit. a 

This is a vexed 


roblem and as an o-dinary 
observer of the tren 


of discussions on the issue for 


` 


e 


the lagt several years, this correspondent is comvinced / 


that a lasting solution to thé mutual satisfaction of 


both the countries is possible only by Gevising 
mutually acceptable mechanisms for augmenting the 
í (Continued on page 31). 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Impressions of a journey =I’. = `. : 
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On an assignment from the PTI, the Editor of Mainstream recently visited a number of countries 
af Eastern Europe — Romania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, East Germany and Poland. The 
fæst instalment of his article which appeared in last week’s Mainstream (February 17, 1990) dealt 
with the present state of the ruling Communist Parties-in these countries. Here is the rest. 


I 
Wt type of political formations have emerged in 


the countries of Eastern Europe? It is interest- - 


ing to note that in practically all these countries, the 
Communist monolith has not been displaced by 


clear-cut political parties. In each of these countries, - 


a loose movement has dominated the opposition 
to the Communist raj. Not one of these can be 
called a party in the conventional sense of the term, 
and their leaders are averse at the moment to trans- 
form these into regular parties. There is the stamp 
of spontaneity about them and necessarily an element 
of tentativeness. . ' Z 
The earliest of these is the Solidarity in Paland, 

nearly ten years old. It spread to tho stage of 
history as essentially a trade union movement to 
-which there joined in fellow-travelling radical intel- 
lectuals. Inthe new climate of abjuring-the old, 
the -Communists too have turned -their party. (the 
Polish United Workers’ Party) into a social demo- 
cratic party. x 

. In East Germany, the role ofthe opposition to 
the regimented Communist establishment is taken up 
by the New Forum which has continued from its 
base at Leipzig. It is by and large a multi-class 
campeign organisation. As a significant interaction, 
the Communists also have regrouped their party 
into one of Democratic Socialism. 

In Czechoslovakia, it is the bustling Civic Forum 


which is at the epicentre of political activity. Lar-' 
-gely >omposed of intellectuals, it commands the - 


confidence of a large spectrum of political segments 
of the nation. f 2 

In Hungary, the new stirrings started earlier 
as the Communists turned their party, the Hunga- 


rian Socialist Workers’ Party, into a full-fledged 


Socialist Party. The opposition to this ruling party 
is to be identified in two main formations -~ the 
Hungarian Democratic Front which is mainly a 
Centrist party, and the Alliance of Free Democrats, 
which frankly dcknowledges to be Right-of-the- 
Centrs. Of-the two, the Democratic Front is stronger 
and ie considered to be the party with the largest 
following at present. 

In Romania, the replacement to-Ceausescu’s Com- 
munist dictatorship has come in the form of the 
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National Salvation Front, many of whose leaders 
were at onetime inthe Communist Party but had 
to leave it because of Ceausescu’s authoritarianism. 

A noteworthy feature of these formations which 
head the phenomenal upsurge in East Europe is 
that these are led by outstanding intellectuals. Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel in Prague is a playwright of 
international standing. Highly individualistic, his 
Civic Forum sometimes finds it difficult to keep pace 
with him. In the New Year Day message, he 
announced his desire to invite the Pope and the 
Dalai Lama to Czechoslovakia. One can understand 
the reason behind inviting the Pope: since there is 
a sizeable Catholic population in the country, but 
why the Dalai Lama? One could get no convincing 
answer at the Civic Forum office: the presumption 
is that- Havel might be looking upon the Dalai 
Lama as the symbol of resistance -to another autho- 
ritarian regime. i 

ln Hungary, both the leading opposition elements, 
the Front and the Alliance, are led by outstanding 


. intellectuals, coming directly from the campus to the 


political platform.’ 

President Lliescu of Romania and his Prime Minis- 
ter, Petre Roman, are held in very high esteem by 
the -entire intellectual community. It-is symbolic 
of the present President’s priorities that on the very 
second day after Ceausescu’s overthrow, when 
Bucharest was still rocked by gun duel between the 
regular Army and the hated Securitate, Iliescu per- 
suaded a leading literary figure, a seventy year old 


Jady, to ride a tank with him to the television centre 


from where she appealed to her countrymen to rally 
round the new Salvation Front government. pace 
Even in Poland, where Lech Walesa stands out as 
the father figure, the Solidarity has a whole band of ' 
outstanding intellectuals like Kuron and Michnik, 
who form the radical wing of the movement. ,/ 
Another significant feature of the new political 
landscape in East Europe is that despite intense 
polarisation in political life between the supporters 
of the old regime and the new movements, there is a 
strong commitment to democratic functioning all 
round. Even in the midst of heated exchanges and 
occasional angry polemics, there is an undercurrent 
of give-and-take. In Poland, this is evident from the 
fact that a coalition of Solidarity and the PUWP. 
is running- the government. President Jaruzelski, 


$ 


though a Communist, is considered even by the, 
Solidarity as friendly and they respect him as a 
patriot as he did not permit the Soviet troops to 
come into Poland at the height of the Solidarity 
upsurge. The grievance against him is that he had 
imposed Martial Law repression Which undermined 
his popularity. - -> : 

In all the other countries, the round table system 
has emerged as a rogular means of dialogue among 
political rivals. In East Germany, the initiative was 
taken by the Church people; in other countries, even 
in Romania, the ,round table is the platform for 
exchanging views -and taking common decisions. In 
view of the impending elections in all these coun- 

`, tries (apart from Polgnd which had elections only a 
fow months ago), inevitably a certain amount of 
electioneering heat is bound to be generated between 
the parties. But one does not expect any Red-baiting 
of the orthodox style because the Communists them- 
selves in these-countries have openly repudiated 
their past authoritarian regimes, and have taken 
action against their old leaders. 

` The more farsighted among the leaders of the 
new movements have already been advocating for 
closer understanding between the contending parties. 
In Czechoslovakia, for instance, there is strong 
speculation about a coalition between the truncated 
Communist Party- now’ transformed into a social 
democratic party, and the Civic Forum, since such 
a coalition is- virtually in office now. In Hungary, 
the possibility of a three-party alliance between the 
Democratic Front, the Free Democrats’ Alliance and 
the Socialist Party to form the government after the 
poll is openly discussed; the idea being to keep out 
both the extreme Right and the extreme Left. In 
both East Germany and Romania, the interim 
governments of today represent different points of 
view. What is emerging, therefore, is a sort of broad 


national consensus to provide stable mandate after ' 


the elections. 
Ol 


N the Communist-led regimes of Eastern Europe, 
the position of the national armed forces until 
recently has had to be seen in'the context of the 
Cold War. The. two atmed camps in Europe repre- 
sented by the NATO and the Warsaw Pact made them 
virtually subservient to super power compulsions— 
in the lattef case to Moscow. It was no longer 
a question of defending national sovereignty but being 
a part of an armed camp with deadly weapons— 
‘including nuclear arms—on their soil over which 
they had hardly any control. 

Barring Romania, all these countries of Eastern 
` Europe had large contingents of Soviet armed forces 
- stationed within their frontiers over which they had 
no authority nor even supervisory jurisdiction. The 
largest concentration of the Soviet armed forces has 
inevitably been in East Germany, numbering 380 
thousand. As against that there are 363 thousand 
NATO forces in West Germany—246 thousand US 
troops, 67 thousand British and 50 thousand French 
` troops. On the other hand, the strength of East, 
Germany’s National People’s Army ‘is 173 thou- 


6 


sand, while that of Bundeswher in West Germany is 
494 thousand. 

The number of Soviet troops in other East 
European countries is muchiless. For instance, they 
number 80 thousand in Czechoslovakia and tkat too 
after their augmentation following the suppression 
of the 1968 Prague Spring. 

It is worth recalling that in the early ptase of 
the Solidarity upsurge in Poland, there were talks 
about the Soviet troops marching in repeating their 
performance in Czechoslovakia in 1968. This was 
firmly rebutted by the Polish President, General 
Jaruzelski, who thereby emerged as a staunch 
patriot in the eyes of the Polish public. It is zignifi- 
cant that in the present upsurge for freedom, the new 
regimes of these countries have been asking for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and talks to that effect 
have already started in Prague and Budapest. Even 
the East German Communist leader, Gysi, came out 
with a plan for “Security 2000” by which he wanted 
all foreign troops in both Germanys to quit by year’ 
2000 and the two countries to halve their own armed 


. forces by the end of this year. He claims that this 


would be the beginning of demilitarisation in 
Central Europe. Although Gysi’s views ars not 
immediately acceptable in West Germany, it can 


‘hardly be brushed aside once the reunification of the — 


two German states is achieved. What is sign ficant 
to note is that even a Communist leader is demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from the 
soil of his’ country. R 

Much in the same vein has been the stand cf tho. 
East European representatives at the 35-nation 
Vienna talks for the ` reduction of armed forces in 
Central Europe. At these talks, the senior military 
officers of Poland, East Germany and Czechoslova- 
kia have been stressing their national concerns -ather 
than the collective will of the Warsaw Pact. Chief 
of Czechoslovak General Staff, General anton 
Slimak, openly observed: “We proceed from tha fact 


_ that our national interests‘are fundamental.” 


This nsw feature of East European glasnost brings 


out the significant fact that the armed forces’ leader- . 


ships of these countries have by and large supported 
the upsurge for reforms and are not upholding the 
conservative forces for the status quo. This has been 
brought out most conspicuously in Romania, where 
the regular armed forces wero pitched against 
Ceausescu’s personal security guards ‘callec the 
Securitate. In fact, the Chief of the Romanian 
armed forces died in the first round of the upsurge. 
While officially this was given out as a case of 
suicide, the story current in Bucharest was that he 
was shot dead by Ceausescu’s aide when he refused 
to fire on the crowd. Today, the Romanian armod 
forces provide the backbone for the Nafional 
Salvation Front government, in which the por-folio 
of national economy is held by a -known 
General. ; 

In contrast to the règular armed forces, tho secu- 


-rity agencies and their forces in these countries have 


been the target of attack by the popular upsurge, as 
these were marked out as the hated accomplices of 
the old totalitarian bosses. In fact, the demand for 

(Continued on pags 32) 
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Law and Ethics in an Era of Exploding Science 


UPENDRA BAXI 


W: in India, need to develop a culture of careful 
discourse on science in society. Such a culture 
would avoid the two extremes of polemics and pros- 
elytisazion. The polemical discourse aims at expos- 
ing the horrors of modern science and its deatructive 
potential. z 
I invite you to browse through a collection of 
essays, entitled Science, Hegemony and Violence 
edited recently by Ashish Nandy. The essays bristle 
with violent and hegemonic insights into the nature 


- of modern science. Elegantly and responsibly written, 


they should provoke the moral imagination of all 

scientists in India. I particularly invite you to 

ponde- the theme of the book which insists that: 
modern scienco has the capacity within it to sustain a 
culture of sclence which isincompatible with democratic 
governance as well as with the democratic rights of those 
who ere turned into subjects of modern scienco and 


ogy. - r 

Many will be put off, alas!, by the overall anti- 
science polemical tone and temper of these essays. 
But if one perseveres one will find that there is a 
moral order of imagination at work in this critique 
and the scientific community needs to respond to it 
at the 3ame level. The culture ofcareful discourse 
must avoid mindless proselytisation of science and 
technalogy to which even the most eminent Indian 
scientists are prone to. In a democracy there are no 
priesthoods, whose authority is infallible and whose 
actions are beyond the pale of social accountability. 


Micaael Polyani’s description of science as a . 


Republic of Science becomes misleading if it is used 
to sigrify that the citizens of the Republic of India 
have fesser rights, that they are bound to accept 
withoct demur the idea that scientists may play 
gods just as they like. The power of science may 
never be allowed to eclipse the science of power, 
which has to be orientated beth by ethics and law 
whose prime task is to invest all forms of power with 
obligations of accountability. In a democracy, 
neither molecular bishops nor nuclear popes may 
claim che privilege of the sacred. 

To what ends, and how, should the power of the 
scientiic estate be accountable is the question which 
the law and ethics have to formulate and answer. 
And in as deeply a pluralisttc society as India, there 
is cleerly no one set of ethical or jurisprudential 
theory through which this question may be finally 
formulated or answered. The situation gets aggravat- 
ed when we realize that modern science is global in 
character; and so are ethics and law as instrumentali- 
ties of the accountability of the power of science. 

In this situation, just as moral and legal imagina- 







Pr Baxi is Professor of Law, Delhi University. 
Thiz contribution is taken from his address before 
the 77th session of the Indian Science Congress, 
held at Cochin (February 8, 1990). 
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-legal imagination. 


\ 


scientific imagination be informed by the moral and 
The Two Cultures have to com- 
mingle and become a single order of imagination. 
Only then will we begin to reverse the present situa- 
tion where scientific genius and technology with 
infinite prowess represents the case of ethical infancy 
and where moral and legal sciences represent the state 
of scientific and technological idiocy. | - 

Take, ' for example, a simple looking question: do 
we have a duty to unborn generation? If so, what 
sort of duty is it? A distinguished moral philospher 
Martin Golding has recently argued that: _ 

if.we have an obligation to future generations, itis an 

obligation not to plan for them. Not only do we not know 

their conditions of life, we also do not know ether 
will maintain the same (or similar) conception’ of good life 
for man as wo do. 

Golding goes so far as to regard population plan- 
ning as morally dubious; he says that it is doxi- 
cal that “we should have an obligation to the future 
generations... to determine, in effect, the very 


“membership (of the future generations...) He 


concludes, elegantly, that “‘whether we have obliga- 
tions to future generation in part what we do for the 
present.” But this moral theory while liberating us 
from the burden of providing for the future genera- 
tions does not guide us much as to how we should 
act here and now. On this, surprisingly, it is the 
scientific imagination which leads the ethical and the 
moral. ; 

I may recall here that it was the leading cancer 
researcher Robert Pollack (who in 1971 led Paul 
Berg to suspend his experiment on SV40 tumor 
virus and to the famous 1974 Berg letter which in 
turn led to global moratorium on the recombinant 
DNA research for seven months and the two 
Asilomar Conferences) who insisted that all scientists 
must atall times recall what he called the ‘“‘pre- 
Hiroshima moment” in pathbreaking research. : Only 
scientists working on frontiers of science have the 
knowledge which should stimulate. the imagination 
of disaster and it was this. imagipation which led to 
the Asilomar Conference and the NIH guidelines on 
DNA research. 

The Indian scientific community, by and large, is 
innocent of the imagination of disaster, the pre- 
TA Don e tends to discount 
public appre ension as infantile and ignorant; 
take little pains to educate public opinion on rt 
they think that inherently hazaradous . research, 
experimentation or progress is wholly safe; they do 
not encourage any public dialogue on hazards, 

No Indian scientist, I suggest, will ever say what 
James Watson said at the Asilomar Conference. 
Watson asked, with Joshua in the chair, 
why was xenopus DNA safer to work than the cow 


DNA? when after some discussion Paul Borg asked | 


whether we can measure risks numerically, Watson 
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éxploced. He was heard to say: “We can’t: even 
measure fucking risks!” 

The remark of Watson is deeply . instructive: 
sciontists often do not, and cannot know, what 
risks are associated with frontier science experiments. 
Tho pre Hiroshima moment can be transcended only 
by scientists publicly acknowledging that they are 
not ‘omniscient, by self-regulating hazardous 
research, and where necessary by invoking state 
regula 


on. 
But we do not even do the latter in India. Most 
Indian scientists seem to sh the Handler syn- 
drome. In testifying before the hearings on Science 
and Technology ofthe US Congress, Dr. Phillip 
Handl=r, the President of American National 
Academy of Sciences, said: “All I can say, sir, is 
that it has been demonstrated that the virus of 
regula-ion is extraordinarily virulent once it has been 
released!” / 
The virus of regulation been released and as a 
matter of fact it has not proved virulent for biotech- 
nology! But the Handler syndrome is so powerful in 
India that it has prevented any worthwhile regula- 
tion tc emerge! The Indian Biotechnology Board’s 
guidelmes follow broadly the National Health 
Institute’s American guidelines which require prior 
approval of experiments which involve all toxin gene 
cloning. of mosquito and tick DNA, cloning of 
genes Cor vaccine production and involving Class 5 
pathogens but they also contain vast! freedom, with 
only reporting obligations, for a wide variety of 
genetic research experimentation. And thero is a 
catego-y of “exempt experimentation” which vir- 
tually sives carte bldnche, especially to agrigentic 
technology research in India involving tissue culture 
technology in particular. Further, the experimenta- 
tion is to be regulated on a “‘case-to-case basis”. ' 
All -his compares very unfavourably, with the 


` determined regulation of genetic research in the 


First World countries. Biotech R&D is becoming 
increasingly subject to legal: regulation and judi- 
cial review there. It is not a matter of surprise 
that they should come to India as a safe haven, 
for exemple, under the Rajiv-Reagan accord of 1985. 
I do ndt wish to sound alarmist but genetic Bhopals 
seem towrit large for the Indian future in the 
absence of an articulate regulatory structure and 
public participation and invigilation. Many States 
in Am2rica have laws which seek to regulate com- 
mercial biotechnology through public hearing pro- 
cesses, whero non-scientists predominate. 

In India, we remain at the Stone Age of account- 
ability and regulation of hazardous research and 


application. This is wholly undemocratic. As tho 
osopher Callahan put it: 
Sincs we surely know that scientific rescarch, whether 
basic or applied, is a source of enormous power for both 
good and Ill, entific researcher, then, has an obliga- 


arse, all life consists in risk taking. Tho 
nuclear popes in India, for example, are ever so 


ready to remind us that more poople dio 
year from road accidents than through npelger ad 


ation. But is it possible to say that the magnitude 
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of hazard is the samé or similar? Are the survivors 
exposed to the same magnitude of disability? Should 
not the creators of risk also be their tors and 
com ra? Or, should individuals have to app- 
r the Su e Court of India to direct an 
eminent physicist vice-chancellor to order that the 
radiation levels in a nuclear lab be notified weekly 
for the information of students, workers and tho 
community? ` 

Even eminent scientists ought to grasp the simple | 
fact that the law is as m a public'good as is 
science. Indeed, the structure of scientific research 
depends much on the law itself. The fundamental 
right to the freedom of speech and expression is 
the very basis of an open society in which scientists 
may pursue tasks, unhindered, subject only to laws 
imposing reasonable restrictions. It is for the Indian 
scientific community to decide what these reason- 
able restrictions might be. Otherwise, sooner or 
later, enlightened public opinion may activate “‘the 
Tight of the public...to act through legislature and 
to make erroneous decisions.” - 

The relationship between science and human 
rights has indeed been very agonising and complex. 
Fantastic advances in bio-sciences raise issues of pro- 
tection of the future of human rights and rights of 
human future to which the law and ethics have no 
approaches for answer. Do all human beings of the 
world have a human right to an ozone layer. with a 
few,holes in it as is’ humanly poe Or, to an 
immunity from the greenhouse © Or, a right to 
such limitations on tissue culture technologies 
which would preserve, rather than destroy, the 
natural varieties of plants, animals and even to the 


` genetic inheritance of man? Interestingly, the 33rd 


Extraordinary Session of the Council of Europe in 
its Recommendation 934 on etic engineering 
ended, in 1982, that the Council of Ministers 


tion in the European Convention on 


ts 

for example, in field of therapeutic applications). = 

But what seems to bo at stake in the rapid deve- 
lopment in frontier sciences is the very right of 
human bei as we know them, to be and remain™ 
human. A kind of right which may best be des- 
cribed asa species right of all mankind. Shall we 
concede that such a right may exist? Or, shall we 
say that there is nothing unique about being human 
excepting what science from decade to decade 
ordains? 


(Gontinued on page 29) 
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Development. or Destruction ? | : _ 4 ‘ 


y. SURESH 


wW a showdown between the environmentalists 
led by Sundarlal Bahuguna and the supporters 
and officials of the Tehri'dam, the controversy over 
big dams has entered the nineties with a bang. This 
has forced the Central Government to halt its cons- 
truction until after discussions among supporters, 
the opponents, the officials and the Central Ministry 
concerned. . The development signals that the 
environmental movement has come of age and can 
no longer be ignored asa fringe, romantic and 
marginalised struggle. That environment will be an 
important component of future political battles can 
be seen in the fact that almost all party manifestos 
now have references to such issues. = 

Earlier, the closing year of the eighties had seen 
a massive rally of over 40,000 people from Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat (mainly Adivasis 
and others who would'be affected by the Narmada: 


dams), and-environmentalists from all over the coun- 


at Harsud: (a town in MP to be submerged 
ty tli Narmada waters) at which they had pledged 
their determination to fight the giant Narmada 
project. As opposition to the dams gathers momen- 
tum, different agencies — political, governmental 
and international — have started reacting differently 
to the pressures, indicating that the environmental 
issue could ultimately be solved only in the political 
arena. 

That the authorities can no longer stand aloof and 
uninvolved becomes clear from their statements. 
The US Sub-committee on: Natural Resources, Agri- 
cultural Research and’ Environment has stated that 
s the members are led’ to believe in the existence of 
sufficient and compelling reasons for the immediate 
cancellation of the loan” for the Narmada project,. 
though the World Bank has declared its intention 
to continue funding it. Indian politicians have 
reacted differently depending on their constituencies. 
The new Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister, S.C. 
Shukla, castigated the Narmada Valley Development 

roject (NVDP) as “‘a criminal, mindless plan unfit 
for execution”, and declared his government’s deci- 
sion to lower the heigbt of the Narmada Sagar 
dam (in MP) by 10 metres so that there would be 
no submergence of agricultural land. In sharp 
contrast, the new Union Minister for Water Resour- 
ces, Manobhai Kotadia, coming from the drought- 
stricken Kutch region in Gujarat (the major benefi- 
ciary of Narmada waters),, declared in Parliament 
that there was no question of “reviewing the 


PAN oroi agaihst the Narmada: and Tehri 
dams is not mere opposition to big dams per se. Tho 


to 


initial intention was to protect the rights of the 
Adivasis and others affected for equitable rehabili- 
tation and resettlement. But as the movement 
gathered momentum, the focus became wider, 
encompassing important theoretical and political 
issues. In fact, the Harsud rally of Septemter 26, 
1989 will be remembered as the date when the 
environmental movement announced that it was'no 
longer confined to ecological and conservation issues 
but was raising basic questions about the develop- 


ment process itself. The rights of the silent majority ' 


have always been ignored by the planners, cono- 
mists and politicians. Their inclusion in the process 
of planning and determining developmentel pro- 
grammes was demanded. That this isa basi> issue 


confronting the poor everywhere, and not those 


ousted by the dams alone, can be seemin the strug- 
gles of the people of Baliapal in Orissa against the 
missile testing range; and the movements against 
the Kaiga nuclear power station in Karnataka and 
the mining centres of Singrauli in MP and Singh- 
Bhum in Bihar, to name only a few. Before the 
movements are dubbed as anti-development: anti- 
people or~ worse, the theme of the Harsud rally 
should be kept in’ mind: “We are not against 


development im the true sense of the term, but only . 


against the so-called! development in the name of 
which vested interests are destroying the- country’s 
natural resource base and’ dislocating' the lives of the 
tribals and- rural poor.” 

For many decades, and especially since Indepen- 
dence, plans for utilising India’s water resources for 
irrigation, power generation and other purposes have 
envisaged the construction of huge multi-purpose 
dams. The dominant. ethos was “big is bes:.” It 
was felt that the process of development eatailed 
some' social costs of disorganisation, -dislocation and 
rehabilitation; but in view of the overall good'to 
society, these were negligible. Hence the problems 
of submergence, dislocation, rehabilitation and 
ressettlement were seldom considered as issues. Nor 
were they \considéred’ as “costs’’ in financial terms. 
While the projects did increase the area under caltiva- 
tion and hydro-electric generation, subsequent events 
showed that big dams were not the blessings the 
planners and.politicians had made'them out to be. 
Cost effectiveness was negated by tHe late completion 
of the projects and the resultant cost escalation many 
times the original’ estimate; the life of the dams was 
shortened'by excessive siltation; and extensive water 
logging and salination became issues affecting all: the 
projects. All this, apart from the Human problèm 


of vast numbers of displaced’ people whe tll’ date: 


` 
wood 


Fal 


-lopmeat. 


~ Commission requires a 


have not been properly compensated for or adequa- 
tely resettled. : i i Ss 

In 1383, the Irrigation Minister, R. N; Mirdha, 
told Parliament that since 1951 when the Five-Year 
plans began, 205 major: and 916 medium irrigation 
projects had been taken up of which as many as 176 
major and 447 medium projects had not been 
completed; 13 of the 25 major projects taken up 
during the First Plan (1951-56) were iccomplete; 32 
major projects had cost overruns of over 500 per 
cent; and no irrigation or hydro-electric project had 
been completed on time and within cost estimates. 
Asa result, the gap between irrigation target and 
actual achievement was 20 million hectares and the 
estimated (1983) cost of bridging it was Rs 14,000 
crores. (By 1987 this figure had gone‘up to Rs 40,000 
crores ) a 

` The rising crescendo of opposition, to big dams 
has centred on three crucial issues: 

1. The technical relevance and correctness of cost- 


- benefit ratios and other projected technical. data; 


2. The ignored costs-of rehabilitation, dislocation 
and resettlement; , 
3. The relevance of the present model of deve- 


The first issue encompasses the cost-benefit ratio, 


the sits chosen and its suitability in terms .of rainfall, ,- 


soil, geological features and the like, and the con- 
struction cost, among others. : ` 

The computation of the cost-benefit ratio, on the 
basis of which approval for projects is granted by 
the Panning Commission, is an important point of 
argument. The antagonists argue that neither the 
figures are scientifically computed nor are- all aspects 
of cos-, including social, considered. As the Planning 
benefit-cost ratio of 6:1, the 
figures are. wrongly computed to ‘show it. Cost 


escalacions change the figures, but ‘are rarely cop- 


sidered. ` g 


The Tehri dam is “being built at the Bhagirathi’s | 


conflusnce with the Bhilangana in tho western 
Himalayas: It isto be a ~260.5-metre high dam 
filled with earth and rock. There is controversy over 
the site as there is a “fault, 20 metres wide, along 


the bed in the dam site. Treatment of this fault zone. 


shall be a costly affair” (Geological Survey of India 
report, 1961). Originally it was estimated to cost 
less than Rs 200.crores (1972). By 1986 the figure 
was Rs 1,765 crores and by 1987, Rs 2,400 crores — 
an increase by 1,200 times in 15 years. The height, 
water impounding capacity, irrigation potential (2.7 
lakh tectares) and installed power generation capa- 
city 1,000 MW) have; however, remained the same. 


The Narmada project’ onvisages a series of 30 ~. 
` major, 135 medium and 3,000 minor dams on the 
- Narmada and its tributaries. The two main dams 


are the Narmada Sagar Project (NSP) in MP and the 
Sarda- Sarovar Project (SSP) in Gujarat. The present 
estimetes for the NSP. and SSP are Rs-3,430 crores 
and Rs 12,000 crores respectively. The Gujarat 
Government claims that the SSP will irrigate 0.12 
million hecfares and generate 1,000 MW of electri- 
city. The figures for the NSP are 1.9 million hectares 
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and 1,450 MW. But the cost of loss of forests’ as 
estimated by the Ministry of Environment -and 
Forest is Rs 8,190 crores for the SSP and a colossal 


` Rs 30,000 crores for the NSP. 


Interestingly, when the é¢nvironmental cost estima- 
tes were released by the government, the NYP 
authorities included, Rs 17,000 crores as benefits 
from “savings on account of fuel and operational/ 
maintenance charges as compared to thermal pro- 
jects.” In other words, since a hydel plant is cheaper 
than a thermal plant, the savings achieved by not 
building a hypothetical thermal plant were added as 
“benefits” of the project. (Narmada Bachao Andolan 
Booklet, “SSP. An Economic, Environmental and 
Human Disaster’). : 


- Other statistics raise questions about the economic 
viability of dams in the long run. 


Siltation in reservoirs: 





Annual rate in Percentage 

acre feet difference 

Assumed Observed —- 

Bhakra . 23,000 33,745 1467 
. Maithan 684 . 5,980 874.2 
Panchet 1,982 9,533 480.9 
Ramganga 1,089 4,366 400.9 
Tungabhadra 9,796 41,058 419.1 
Mayurakshi 538 2,000 371.7 
Nizamsagar 530 8,725 1,646.2 
Ukai ‘ 7,448 21,758 292.1 


(Source: Article by Joydeep Gupta in Sunday Observer, 
December 23, 1989.) 


To what extent the cost benefit ratios will be 
affected by the shortening life.of the dams is 
anyone’s guess. - . naD : 

Oñ the dangers of seismic upheaval because of the 
Tehri dam waters, the chairman of the working 
group for the assessment of the environmental 
impact of the dam writes: “Il. Environmentally the 
Tehri dam site is not suitable for a 260.5-metre high 
dam; 2. The dam design parameters should be 
re-oxamined; and 3. Detailed study of the environ- 
mental impact of existing projects should be under- 
taken immediately.” 


Baba Amte writes in Cry, the Beloved Narmada 
on relief and rehabilitation: ‘The sheer numbers 
make’ the policy a mirage.” The figure the govern- 
ment mentions is 66,675, with 80 per cent living in 
MP. This is based on the 198! census. Assuming 
a growth rate of 2.26 per cent per annum, by 1991 
the figure would be 83,372. This doeg not take into 
account partially submerged villages. The actual 
figures are, however, frightening: Over 2,00,000 
people” would be affected and 13,744 hectares of 
forest land and 11,318 hectares of agricultural land 
would be lost. The three governments had to evolve 
sound R & R policies as a condition to the sanction- - 
ing of funds for the projects. But no government 
land is available for rehabilitation in all the three 
States. Whatever land has been identified, especially 
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the 65,000 hectares in Gujarat, was admittedly 
“saline, rocky and mostly unfit for agriculture.” In 
fact, the World Bank’s reappraisal mission for the 
SSP has reported that “the Government of Gujarat 
has attempted neither to implement expeditiously 
its—new policies nor correct its deficiencies in the 
resettlement of those dislocated prior to December 
1987.” After this castigation, the World Bank has 
set a new deadline of June 30, 1990 for the State 
Governments to come up with acceptable R&R 

licies failing which it has threatened to cut credit. 

ow this can be done in the remaining few months 
when for over 10 years nothing has been achieved 
only the World Bank knows. ’ 


Similarly; over 85,000 people would be displaced 
by the Tehri dam and 5,200 hectares lost. The 
experience of the Maneri-Bhali hydel ject 
upstream of Uttarkashi which workęd only for 10 
months before the river waters damaged the turbine 
blades is still fresh in people’s memory. The displa- 
ced families who have been resettled have not been 
given title to their land. 


Many politicians have come to power in Gujarat 
by assuring water to the drought-prone areas. But 
a scrutiny of the figures reveals that the benefits of 
the SSP would go primary to the central districts 


which are not water starved. Only 22 of the 52’ 


- drought-prone fafukas will be benefited. The arid 
areas of Kutch, Saurashtra and north Gujarat, which 
have been promised Narmada waters, will receive 
hardly 20 per cent of the water. 


Big dams are but one manifestation of a develop- 
ment model which envisages mega-projects in almost 
everything as the way to harness India's vast 
resources for its economic prosperity. 


After nearly 40 years of such development, over 
40 per cent of the people still remain outside the pale 
of any form of development. The immense social, 
economic and cultural costs borne by the displaced 
and affected people, and those marginalised by the 

_ development process, aře dismissed as an inevitable 
cost of development. Further, the ecologically 
destructive nature of the technologies, the depen- 
dence on non-renewable resources, and the potential 
for great destruction in case of accidents are seen as 
acceptable risks and hence considered irrelevant. 
Based on highly centralised management and con- 


‘. trolled by an elaborate bureaucratic order, this 


model only ensures greater distancing and margina- 
lising of the common man from the process of plan- 
ning and development. 


‚The movements of the poor, the marenae and 
the environmentalists raise questions about the need 
for such a model which, in the ultimate analysis, 
proves its irrelevance on all counts, economic, social 
and humanitarian. Alternatives to such a model do 
exist. Admittedly they are not as-finely developed as 
the one which has evolved over 200 years since the 
Industrial Revolution. The viability of the ‘alter- 
natives need to be given a chance to prove itself. 


One such alternative plan vis-a-vis the big dams is 
in the area of power generation. Instead of the 


n 


1,000 MW Tehri project, three hydel schemes have 
ban officially found feasible: (1) Dharasu-2hham 
hyde. 
(2) Chham-Tehri hydel scheme on the Bhagirathi — 
120 MW; (3) Ghansali-Tehri hydel scheme >n the 
Bhilangana — 99 MW. 


Official reports reveal that “The total irstalled 
and firm (guaranteed) capacity of the above schemes 
will be 309 MW. As against this the installed capa- 
city of the Tehri dam will be 1,000 MW, while 
its firm wer will only be 346 MW.” = Tehri 
dam authorities themselves reported in 1982, “Our 
scrutiny reveals that the alternatives of run-of-river 


„schemes are quite viable and beneficial. The pheno-. 


menal increase in cost of construction due to delay 
in completion has improved the cost efficiency of the 
alternatives which ~have become superior to the 
original dam plan. Further, as there are not likely 
to be additional costs for the run-of-river schemes, 
their relative economic advantage would become 
obvious.” In fact, the unit cost of production proves 
this point: 35 paise as per original estimates, 73 paise 
as per revised estimates for the Tehri dam (in 1982) 
as against 27.84 paise for the alternatives “report 
submitted by the Tehri project authorities to the 
Central Water Commission). : 
These are only three alternatives assessed and 
reported. Potential exists for more. China bas such 
alternatives to big dams. Nearly 88,000 small hydro- 
power stations meet over one-third of the rural 
electricity needs there. “The smaller initial capital 
investment, shorter gestation period, and operation 
by local people without problems caused br inter- 
vention by national bureaucracies outweigh the per- 
kilowatt cost in electricity generation between big 
and small hydel projects.” Official estimates show 
the tential to generate over 3,000 MW of 
electricity in the hilly areas of India with small 
projects. 23, $ i ; 


The alternatives to big dams, and indeed the 
mega-mania of India’s plans, are not pipe dreams 
but viable. They are cost efficient in the lonz run, 
less destructive ecologically and can give greater 
economic benefits to the local people. Further, they 
help establish a model based on a more equitable 
distribution of resources’ and benefits. ° 


The fundamental questions raised by the environ: 
mental movement can no longer be ignored. Even if 
the educated and the intelligentsia stick to their con- 
cepts of development as right and look at tke pro 
tests as the handiwork of rabble-rousers, the g-ound- 
swoll of ee resentment will force itself to be 
heard. ere is no lack of data to back the claims 
of opponents of big dams. The sensibilities >f the 
people can be dismissed away only at the cos: of an 
Inevitable violent showdown. In keeping with its 
promise: of openness, democracy and national 
consensus on controversial issues, the new Govern- 
ment at the Centré has to initiate a nation-wide 
debate on the development model the country 
should pursue. Until then, the’work on various pro- 
jects should be halted. [] (Courtesy: The Hirctu) 


scheme on the Bhagirathi — 9C MW;. 


is 


it is obvious that the longer kept in the’ 


_ professional abilities 


Hurgary in the Aftermath of Malta ` 


JOZSEF ANTALL 


pac and blessings—thus a Hungarian newspaper 

summarised the Malta spirit. It is impossible not 

, to feel 30me ironic reserve in this headline, an East 

European realism obviously happy over the consoli- 

dation of gains, but still aware of the long and 

perilous road that euphoric democratic transforma- 
tion has to go in the countries of the East bloc. 


The >erils to a great extent depend on the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Therefore for us here 
in Budapest, and our friends in Warsaw, Prague or 
East Berlin, Malta first of all means a renewed 
guarantee that the Soviet Union will not interfere 
militardy in our internal affairs; that our armies 
will no" be employed against each other's nations, 
like they were in 1968. For all the respect due to 
the determination, the efficiency and surprising 
of thé movements of the 
opposition, in which the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum (MDF) is the oldest and strongest ty, 
hostile tovelopments in the Soviet Union could still 
endanger the historical thawing in Eastern Europe. 


To be able to go ahead in Hungary on the road 
we have builtin the last two years, -wo need a 
Gorbachev who keeps his pledges of internal reform 
and total rejection of the Brezhnev doctrine. 


The frces at work in the 
tacle da offer a fearful match to the undoubtable 
talents of a Gorbachev. Conservative elements in 
the Sov-ot bureaucracy, the economic disaster and 
national conflicts of the Soviet Union, and panic 
over the acceleration of. the events in East ny 
or Czechoslovakia, or the Baltic states may cach 
Provoke an irrational eruption, or even a partial 
retreat by Gorbachey himself. 


The United States, as the leading power of the 
Westerc world, has an indispensable rolo in reinforce- 
ing the Gorbachev jnitiative and-giving moral, 
politica and economic encouragement to uo hard 
task ths East European nations set for themselves. 
The exceptionally warm welcome that President 
Bush received during his Budapest visit in July from 
cheering Hungarian crowds as well as politicians 
both of the opposition and the government showed 
how aware wo are ofthis role. There is no doubt 
that with or without ‘unification, the Germans will 

lay th> leading economic role in East Central 
-Europe in the coming docades; yet a strong coopera- 


tion with the United States in the political, economic - 


and cultural spheres will remain indispensable for 
‘us if wo want to develop into a region of flourishing 
independent states from the Baltic to the Balkans. 
Though many feel a threat in a unified Germany, 
freezer, the 


The author is the leader of the Hungarian 
Demecratic Forum. f 
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present historical spec- - 
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more explosive this question becomes. It is highly 
improbable that the n people could ever be 
led again into a war against the rest of Europe. 
Contained in an unified Europe the German problem 
is diffused. a 

The same can be’ said about the perennial 
Europe. 
It is remarkable that at no time during the two- 
year period of the present peaceful revolution - in 
Hungary has there ever “emerged a slogan that 
involved a content threatening to national ‘minori- 
ties, to neighbouring nations or to any special groupe . 
of the population, apart from sporadic insignificant 
outbursts of anti-Soviet sentiment. The same spirit 
exhibited itself marvellously during the Hungarian 
1956; and anyone watching television can attest to 
this cheerful ge ag ja in Czechoslovakia or 
East Germany. Tho demonstrations of Buda ; 
Prague and Dresden or Tallinn are characteri by 
warmth, a sense of humour and careful avoidance ` 
of any kind of violence even in the faco of police: 
brutality. As opposed to various classroom theories 
of social psychology, the peoples of this region 
during the scathing experience of the Second World 
War and of Stalinism Iéarned the political wisdom 
not of intoleration, but of human sympathy. Western 
journalists at our political meetings find the partici- 
pants almost too well-behaved. 


In this context one can mention the international 
meeting the Hungarian Democratic Forum organises 
in Budapest in mid-December. At this; representa- 
tives of New Forum from East Germany, alongside 
with Civic Forum from Prague and Bratislava, as 
well as Polish opposition groups will discuss their 
visions of the future. Earlier, we have developed 
contacts with Solidarity, with the Czech Democratic 
Initiative, with the Baltic people's fronts, and with 
Rumanian politicians in Western exile. 

These steps aim at opening dialogues with other 
nations of Hast Central Europe; but even more signi- 
ficant is our continuous and widening contact with’ 
parties, coonomic and cultural bodies of the West. 
For spiritual as well as pragmatic reasons, Hungary 
wants to re-establish full membership in the. whole 
of Europe as fast as possible. Wo are in the twenty- 
third hour. Forty 
wrought a destruction to our society which no 
Western eye can truly discern. The material signs 
are obvious to any visitor even though Hun was 
supposed to have been tho happiest barracks in tho 
big communist camp. The economy and the infra- 
structure are visibly broken down; but more disastr- 
ous are the ravages of corruption, tho loss of belief 
in values and in quality; the subtle waysin which a 
totalitarian system has eaten away the tissues of 
community, local or national. . 


We have every reason to bo pessimistic; yet we are 
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years of communist rule has ` 


also fully optimistic and feel entirely justified to be 
so. 


The dominant experience of the last two years for 
usisa feeling of euphoria, We have developed a 
strong political opposition from the loose invisible 
networks of marginality in the Kadar era. We have 
acquired the right to free speech and free association, 
and then revisions of our constitution which brought 
it up to the latest demands of human rights theories. 
And while a communist government struggles into 
its last four months of respectable paralysis, the new 
possibility of individual and communal initiative in 
politics and economics has brought forward an 
incredible surge of human energy and talent. This 
last human factor is incalculable in terms of econo- 

- mic theory; yet it is all the more real. This gives us 
hope that Hungary's large financial debt and econo- 
mic crisis will be solved faster than most. Westero 
observers believe. At the same time, this so far 
repressed human energy and ambition may persuade 
Western investors that economic ventures in Hungary 
do have a good prospect. 

Here the role of the West is again crucial. As the 
policy declaration of the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum says, “The next Hungarian government, once 
established as the result of the first free and demo- 
cratic elections in more than 40 years, [ ..] will have 
as its first and most important task the turning 
around of the country’s economy. The population 
expects quick action to alleviate, as soon as possible, 
the most obvious consequences of the erroncous 
policies of the past 40 years [...{ Disappointment in 
this area could ikad to uncontrollable events. We 
realise that without certaih foreign, mostly Western, 
help it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve our goals: better living conditions for the 
population through a growing economy.” 


This support must increase and continue at least 
for the five to eight years our country needs in order 
to become a fully equal member of the European 
community. Before then, too, we are seeking 
membership of the EFTA, and an associate member 
status in the European Economic Community. 


This complex view, brilliant and shady, of our 
situation should be borne in mind by American 
journalists who write about Hungary. One has to 
mention this because in the last few weeks a few 
reports in the American press have vented off hand 
remarks about party controversies and racial preju- 
dice in the Hungarian equally harmful to American- 
Hungarian relations. A charge that has been reported 
is that the MDF is anti-Semitic. This insinuation has 
been devised, obviously not by the journalists them- 
selves, to divide deeply the strong Hungarian opposi- 
tion and thus indirectly support the forces of con- 
servative communism. It is a bitterly shocking 
charge on this account; but I fcel a personal bitter- 
ness, too, as son of Jozsef Antall, the Hungarian 
high-ranking civil servant in 1939-44, who was io 
charge of the undercover operation which saved the 
lives of more than a hundred thousand Poles, French 
prisoners of war, and Jewish refugees under the eyes 
of Hungary’s German allies. For that my father was 
arrested by the Gestapo immediately when Germany 
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occupied its “unwilling satellite’ in March 1944. 
This memory is preserved by a street named after 
him in Warsaw; and soon a street will bear bis name 
in Tel Aviv too, it scems. Many of my friends in 
our leadership have similar family histories. 


In fact the political philosophy of the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum contains a long section on the 
enforcement of the rights of all kinds of minorities, 
racial and social, which is surprising only to those 
who do not know that closc to four million Hung- 
arians live today in the countries surrounding Hung- 
ary, beyond our present borders. Fair treatment for 
them can be expected in a Europe where enlightened 
rules prevail, and we are committed to that in Hung- 
ary. As regards our relationships to Hungarian Jews 
(who are to be found in our party, too, including 
the Presidium), the relevant parts of our programme 
have been phrased on the basis of consultations with 
the Hungarian Jewish Cultural Association. 


All this is in keeping with the general moderation 
and tolerance which the MDF proclaims tn politics, 
inclading our relationship to communists. This 
has its roots in the deep distrust the majority of pre- 
sent-day Hungarians feel for all extreme political 
views. As the major political force of Hungary, it is 
our responsibility to forestall not only racial and 
political intolerance, but all events that may threaten 
to escalate into violence. This consideration and our 
respect for constitutional processes and signed agrec- 
ments was the real cssence of our. recent fervent con- 
troversy with the Free Democrats and their allies. 


The holding of free parliamentary elections, no 
later than March next year, is, in our view, the most 
important immediate issue io Hungary. 


The Hungarian Democratic Forum wants to 
achieve neutrality in the 1990s, while maintaining 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union, in a manner 
perhaps similar to Finland or Austria. Of course, 
this does not merely depend on our declarations of 
intent. Hungarian neutrality, like so many new ideas 
of the so far glorious year of 1989, will have to be a 
part of a general rearrangement ın Europe, presided 
over by the great powers. The success of the 
Hungarian experiment was a key moral issue for the 
West, we liked to argue until we had been alone out 
there with the Poles. Now, with the events of 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and perhaps 
Bulgaria tomorrow, it is obvious that we are living 
through the first major period of change in Europe 
since the Second World War O 
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Higher Education in AD 2000 


AMRIK SINGH 


HoF is it that a large number of persons, inclading 
a very high proportion of those who are engaged 

in teaching, do not look upon education as being 
centra. to the well-being of the society? In fact, 
my feeling of bafflement at this situation becomes 
greater when I look at the contrasting attitudes of 
those in the middle class to which I also belong. 
For themselves they want the best of education. 
Not oaly that, they want it as cheap as possible. 
But wien it comes to others they apply a different 
yardst.ck. . f 

Thie is only a way of saying that one of our first 
priorities when we'became self-governing in 1947 
should haye been to provide elementary education 
to everyone. In theory we agreed to do so by sett- 
ing a cefinite date for this purpose; the only instance 
ofits kind in the Constitution. In practice, how- 
ever, we had no intention of keeping this commit- 
ment. Let me be specific at this stage. , 

When the Second Five Year -Plan was being 
drawn up, one ofthe nominated members of the 
Rajya Sabha was Dr. Zakir Hussain. As the docu- 
ment came up for discussion, he pointed out in no 
‘uncertain terms that adequate provision, for the 
spread of elementary - education to which the coun- 
try was committed had not been made. But then 
his was a minority voice and no one paid much 
heed to what he said. What has happened sub- 
sequenily is known to everyone and it should not 
be necessary to repeat it. 
` The plain fact ia that we adopted a strategy of 
develooment which more through an act of omission 
than o? commission gave a low priority to elementary 
educat on. It was somewhere in the middle or the end 
of the 50s that a kind of unstated decision was taken 
to conzentrate on primary education and seek to 
cope with the problem of illiteracy through its 
gradual spread. The results are there for us to ses. 
By the end of the century, half the illiterates of the 
world would be found in India.” ; 

That apart, by neglecting elementary education 
wo have also neglected to take care of the menace 
of our booming population. Ina sense the two are 
so clossly interlinked that if more and more people 
are beginning to seo the folly of our having neglect- 
od elementary education it is not because they are 
persuaded of the inequities perpetuated but because 
it is becoming increasingly clear to them that the 
population problem can never be solved unless 
elemen-zary education becomes universal; and women 
are covered by it as mùch as men. 

As of today, approximately four per cent of the re 
levant age group manages to join a college or 4 uni- 


Tue author, a distinguished educationist, deli- 
vered the Keynote Address to the Second Regio- 
nal Conference (December 1989) on Curricular 
Innovation for AD 2000. This contribution is 
takes from that address. 
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versity. Evidently, the age group we are talking of 
has to be determined in felation to those who have 
already completed school education. We know that 
not eyen 10 per, cent of the relevant age group 
manage to complete 12 years of schooling out of 
those who join. 

Out of those who finish school, around 10 per 
cent enter college and itis this number which con- 
stitutes four per cent of the relevant age group of the 
total population. Were this figure to go up four or 
five times (for that is what universalisation of demo- 
cracy education should mean) all that we have to 
do is to multiply the corresponding figure entering 
the college and university sector by as many times. 
In that case our student population at the higher 
education level would be somewhere between 20 and 
30 million. ; 

Should that come to pass, it would be probably 
the largest university system in the world. -In the 
late 60s and the early 70s the Americans started 
using the phrase ‘mass higher education’. During 
those years, around 50 per cent of the relevant age 
group were enrolled either in a college or a univer- 
sity. Since then the proportion has come down and 
today it is around one-third of the relevant ago 
group rather than one half or so, as it was at one 
time. The fact, however, remains that the phrase 
‘mass higher education’ was coined in a particular 
context and not unfairly. 

It cannot be said that parallel developments took 
place in some of the other developed countries. In 
no country, either in Europe or elsewhere including 
Japan, did the proportion of students entering higher 
education go as high as it did in the US. onethe- 
less, striking advances in the enrolment of students 
at that level have been made in a number of countries 
including some of those not even mentioned above. 
What I wish to suggest here is that enrolment in the 


. system of higher education has a good deal to do 


with three things: (a) the Gross National Product ©) 
the health and diversification of the economy and (c 

the extent to which education is universal or some- 
where short of that. All these factors combined in a 
favourable and fertile way in the US at a given stago 
of development. Since then things have changed and 
the US is no longer the economic power that it was 
at one time. 


' Some of the other countries have meanwhile surged 
forward and corresponding changes have taken place 
in those countries. Notably in Germany and Japan. 
To describe what is happening in those countries 
and a few others however as mass higher education 
would be to stretch the point. Higher education has 
certainly become much more accessible to young 
people in those countries than it was at one time, 
And that, if I may venture to say, is, what is likely 
to happen as more and more countries join tho 
league of developed countries. 
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And this brings me to our own country. Ours 
is, as they say, a developing country. This is only a 
ito way of saying that we have yet to develop. 

t harshly, it can also be said that we are under- 
developer These somewhat bewildering nomencla- 
tures should not excite us in any way. The ugly 
truth, as described above, is that more than 50 per 
cent of our people are illiterate. Literacy and 
development go together and no country can aspire 
to development unless, at the same time, those who 
run the country make sure that everybody becomes 
literate. In other words, while elementary education 
is important, adult education is no less importanf. 

Bat I do not wish to go into these issues other 
than to call attention to two facts. One is the extra- 
ordinary growth of the middle class in India during 
the last four decades and the second is the close 
linkage between higher education and the needs and 
preferences of the middle class. 

While during these four decades, quite a proper- 
tion of those who belong to the weaker sections of 
the society have got drawn into the circuit of higher 
education and most of these Tene have been co- 
opted into the middle class, the fact remains that 
higher education is not as accessible to everyone as 
is claimed. This may be disputed by some people. 

Without entering into an argument with them, I 
would liko to say that for tho most part those who 
survive 12 years of schooling do certainly manage to 
enter tho portals of higher education. But what about 
the unconscionably high casualty rate at the early 
stages of education? As is widely known, the dropout 
rate at the primary level is around 60 per cent. 
Another 30 per cent drop by the wayside in the 
course of changing tracks from the primary to the 
lower secondary and then to secondary and the 
higher secondary stages. Only about 10 per cent of 
those who join school as children manage to survive 
this obstacle race called education. 

No wonder, even if we choose to work out an 
estimate of the strength of the middle class, the most 
liberal estimate comes to approximately 50 million. 
Personally I find it on the higher side. But even if 
this estimate be correct, 50 out of 800 million 
comes to about six per cent of the total population. 
That this rate of progress is the outcome of four 
decades of planning should indicate unambiguously 
that our strategy of planning is in need of a drastic 
change. My own view is that we are on the brink 
of such a change. Whether it takes a few years or 
more than a decade or longer is difficult to estimate. 
Tho existing strategy of development is ceasing to be 
productive and it would, therefore, have to be 
changed. 

What is happening in our country is something 
like this. The strategy of development followed so 
far has helped the middle class to grow but the rest 
of the population either stays where it was or is in the 
process of getting urbanised and drawn into the 
organised sector. Anyone who knows anything 
about nineteenth century India would immediately 
recognise that the parameters of development at the 
end of the 20th century are more or less the same as 
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were projected in the beginning of the 19th century. 

During British days we had no feat in 
describing the system as the colonisation of India. 
Since 1947 we have ceased to be a colony. However, 
not many of us are prepared to recognise that the 
ae of development have not changed in any 

damental way and what we are witnessing is 
almost an extension of the same kind of thing. In 
other words, colonisation has returned undera new 
guise but we hesitate to describe it even as neo- 
colonialism. 

If we go back to the middle of the 19th century 
when universities were established, we can recall in 
some detail how those passed out got absorbed into the 
administrative structure that the British had set up by 
then. In course of time the system began to expand. 
In order to enter it, one had to go through college 
or university and qualify for entry into the charmed 
circle of bureaucracy and related areas. A large 
number of Englishmen manned those posts. Step by 
step the process of replacement got underway. It 
should not be necessary to provide further details 
of how all this happened except to make the point 
that the number of those who passed out was 
invariably larger than the number of openings 
available to them. 

Nonetheless, the process continued without any 
further interruption and the first real setback 
was encountered after World War I. Further 
linear progress was not possible. When the slump 
of 1929 came, there was a further setback and it 
was around that time that the problem of educated 
unemployment came to be recognised as a serious 
problem. 

Since 1947 the situation has undergone a marked 
change. But it is not a qualitative change. A good 
deal of expansion of industry, trade and such other 
activities has taken place. This is what has led to 
the undoubted proliferation of the middle class. 
Since the 70’s however, the rate of expansion has 
not kept pace with increase in the number of those 
entering the labour market. 

Roughly speaking, ten million people enter the 
labour market but the number of jobs created every 
year is approximately half a million. This refers to 
the pool of labour as a whole. A certain proportion 
of them, however, belong to the educated middle 
class. And they too find it difficult to get employ- 
ment easily or readily. In consequence the situation 
in regard to the generation of jobs and employment 
continues to be difficult. 

How does all this affect the sector of higher 
education? Mainly in two ways. One is the unmis- 
takeable preference of those in the middle class for 
middle class jobs. Secondly, since jobs are not avail- 
able in the requisite number there are problems. 
What is known as ‘baby sitting’ is a phenomenon 
that is closely related to this particular aspect of the 
situation. Since everybody who passes out cannot 
find a job, one minor way of coping with the pro- 
blem is to keep more and more of them engaged in 
educational activity which gives them the illusion of 
being usefully occupied without creating a problem 
for any one. 

Approximately 10 per cent of those who finish the 


r 


` +2 stage join collego. While a small proportion of 


them are certainly interested in a professional or 
some other kind of career, the large majority who 


Join collego find that there is nothing else that they . 


can dc. Tho family ‘can afford to keep them in 
college and the state finds it a rewarding form of 
investment to keep them engaged so that they do 
not get into mischief, : 

The-o is a good-deal more to be said in this regard 


‘but it should not be necessary to do so for two 


reasons. One, the phenomenon is well-known and 
well-recognised. Secondly, it is a part of the strategy 
of development to invest some resources which may 
not be academically productive. The social returns 
from tais investment are not inconsiderable but that 
is what has kept the system going. 

Wae it necessary to have gone into these details? 
Should such a question be asked, it cannot be brush- 
od aside. The only proper answer to make is that 
it was necessary to delineate the outlines.of the exist- 
ing sitaation so as to raise the related logical ques- 
tions. Briefly these might be listed as follows: 

(a) What kind of relationship will exist as between 
the lower levels of education and higher education? 

(b) "What kind of relationship should exist as bet- 
ween tie + 2 level and higher education? - 

(c) What kind of diversification should exist at the 
ae secondary level so that what is called higher 

ucatron in the proper sense of the word is not only 
a contmuation of what is done at the school level. 
Put another way, how do-we visualise the range and 
ambit of what is called the First Degree? 

(d) What should be the relationship between the 
first degree and the post-graduate degree and further- 
more between the first research degree and the higher 
researca degres generally known as the Ph.D. 


e l 

(e) What about tho pursuit of- excellence? An 
what adout the pursuit of creativity? 

(f) Finally, what about issues like access to higher 
education, equalisation of educational opportunities, 
the source of funding for higher and professional 
education'and such related matters? 

Each one of these issues deserves to be considered 
either singly or in combination, before it is possible 
to have anything like an idea of what it would be 
like in AD 2000. Let it not be overlooked ‘mean- 
while that what is under discussion is only 2 decade 
away. =ven if the strategy of development referred 
to above more than once is-drastically changed, as 
it ought to be changed, it would be quite some 
years bfore its impact would be felt. This is only 
a way cf. saying t the situation in AD 2000 is 
not likely to be that markedly different as one would 
like it to be. But on the assumption that thin 
would, ctart chan in the near future, it should a 
permissible to a somewhat hopeful view. 


Il 


Universalisation of elementary education (URE) 
is one ofthe cornerstones of the New Policy on 
Education (NPE). During the first three years of its 
implementation, some marginal improvement has 
taken place. Indeed this is about the only sector of 
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education. where some impact of the NPE can be 
noticed. Whathas contributed to this somewhat 
gratifying development is increased outlay on ele- 
mentary education. Operation Blackboard has meant 
the infusion of a little less than 400 crores into the 


` educational budget during these three years. In 


addition, something close to this amount has been 


‘diverted from other channels towards the erection of 


school buildings. 

However, almost everything else in the NPE is 
going on as before largely owing to the fact that the 
entire system of education has acquired a thrust 
and orientation of its own and the middle class 
which is its main patron and beneficiary is not 
pared to accept any change which would work to 
its disadvantage., If elementary education has 
improved somewhat because of increased input, 
that is welcome. But anything which even remotely 
dilutes the advantages enjoyed by the privileged 
sections cannot be countenanced. That seems to 
be the overall approach. 

To provide any more details about the situation is 
not called for. Ifthe base is broadened, it will also 
mean expanding the facilities at the secondary and 
higher secondary levels to that extent. If the 
National Front keeps up its commitment of allocat- 
ing 6 per cent of the national income to education 
by 1995, onecan look forward toa much wider: 
coverage of children at the relevant age and expan- 
sion of the system all along the line. 

Should this come to pass, the real!pressure would 
be exerted at the secondary and higher secondary 
stages of education. This would beso because a 
larger proportion of children would be reaching this 
stage of education. According to the statutory 
directive, schooling .is compulsory from the age of 
5 to the age of 14, That means that almost every 
child would be completing his lower secondary 
education. Since a substantial number would dis- 
continue’ at that level, vocationalisation would un- 
avoidably have to be given considerable emphasis. 

It is not possible to go into details of what requires 
to be done at that level and to what extent it would 
be done. But it should be clear beyond doubt that 
vocationalisation would have to be given impetus. 
Substantial outlay would have to be made available 
for that purpose. In fact, if vocationalisation were 
to catch on (and this toa large extent depends 
npon its interaction with unorganised industry and 

e growth of educational facilities in the IT]s and 
various other institutions imparting training in crafts, 
etc.), the outlay at this level would perhaps be 100 

imes more than it is today. Maybe it is oven 
higher. ' 

Should that come to pass, the pressure on colleges 
would be relieved. And quite a percentage of those 


‘ who now choose to go to college will find it more 


rewarding to branch off at the higher secondary level. 
As of y, something like 5-600 crores are being 
spent on these sub-standard colleges. These colleges 
have no academic justification but they come into 
existence for all kinds of reasons ` which do not have 
to be identified here. Having once come into exis- 
tence, therois no way that they: can be closed 
down and that is how their number has been 
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_ proliferating over the decades. Something like’ 3,000 . 


colleges belong to this category; this is approxi- 
matély half of the total number of colleges. 

Tt should be clear by now why it was necessary to 
refer to the earlier stages of education and analyse 
the linkages between the different stages. The real 
crucial stages are 14+and 16+. Until the age of 
14, everyone is required to be educated. The state 
has an obligation to do so-and naturally the state 
cannot ask students to pay forit. After the age of 
14, however, it is a different question. 

Another aspect of education upto the age of 14 
that requires to be referred to here is that students 
are required to learn a wide range of subjects so 
that they come to have a good foundation of gone 
education. Once that foundation has been Jaid, 
it is time to diversify at the age of14 and 16 respec- 
tively. Some would drop out and enter the world of 
work while others would goin for the vocational 
stream and still others would go for the general 
stream of education which would prepare them for 
higher and professional education. R 

The problem today is that almost everybody goes 
in for the general stream, regardless of whether he 
eventually goes to college or not. A certain differ- 
entiation at that level is however highly desir- 
able. What is more, it. would correspond to the 


demands made‘upon them by the market. As also ' 


the needs of the economy. Once these dimensions 
of the problem are taken into account and there is 
better inter-meshing between the demands of the 
economy and the system of education, there would 
be much less wastage of human resources and bet- 
ter and higher productivity. This is the ideal.‘ To 
what extent it can be fulfilled is another question 
and ono that cannot be gone into at this stage. 

From the point of view of higher education, what 
needs to be underlined is the fact that today what is 
called higher education is somewhat bloated because 
of the existence of a substantial number of students 
who do not know what else to do and therefore 
join a college. Employment is difficult and the mar- 
ket is overcrowded. If the rate of growth today in 
the college and university sector is not what it was 
in the 503 and the 60s, the explanation is primari- 
ly two-fold. 

One, there is no backing to be cleared and, 
secondly, continuing unemployment discourages 
people, to some extent at least, from pursuing a 
course in a college. Those who join college 
today are either interested in going on to higher 
education or come from families which can 
maintain: them while they are enrolled even 
though they do not look forward to a particularly 
quick or positive return on the time and money 
spent. They have a vague kind of idea that it might 
lead to better employability for their children and 
quite often it does. But the linkage between expect- 
ations and fulfilment today isnot as definite as it 
was a.fow decades ago. ; 


“IV 


When one looks at the educational experience of 
different countries, one is struck by the considerable 


A ` | 
variations in regard to the first degree from country 


‚to country. In UK, for example, the first degree is 


fairly specialised. It is more or less the same on 
the continent. But the moment one crosses the 
Atlantic and goes to the US the situation becomes 
different. In that country the first degree doés not 
have the same kind of specialisation and the: same 
degree of rigour that is to be encountered in British 
as well as the continental universities. Even on the 
continent, there are variations but one need not go 


into that issue here. . j: 

In our country the first degree has not meant 
specialisation of any kind; that is achieved only in 
certain universities and that too at the honours level. 
However, standards of performance have deterior- 
ated a great deal as com to, for instance, the 
beginning of the century. y should that be so is 
an issue that better be raised and answered for it 
is likely to throw a good deal of light on the pre- 
ceding stages of education. t 

What has been happening is something like this. 
At almost every level of education, what rëquires 
to be done is not done. Nobody is forthright enough 
to object to the laxity of standards. In consequence 
even when the students have done say, something 
like half of what they ought to doata particular 
level, they are permitted to move on to the next higher 
stage. The deficiencies thus created ére never, taken 
care of and students move from one stage to another 
without having drawn fully abreast of what they 


- ought to have done at that particular level. | 


This has had a profoundly unsettling effect on 
the whole system of education. Speaking more 
specifically of what happens at the first degree level, 
students who pass out from’ school have not reached. 
that level of competence which would enable them 
to make the transition to the college. Almost every- 
where, the first year of the degree’ coursé at the. 
college caters to what is usually described as reme- . 
dial teaching. What students ought to have done 
at school is now sought to be done, or morelappro- 
priately, compensated for at college. . |. 

For an illustration, one has only to refer'to the 
experience of ‘the last decade or so when ohe year 
was added to school education and the | higher 
secondary level too came to: have a duration, of two 

instead of one year. Had the changeover 


cars 
: bees handled effectively as. was visualised, the situa- 


tion in colleges would have -been radically trans- 
formed, That was the original intention. 
the-intention has not been realised with con 
that are there for everybody to see. 

It may be recalled here that the three year.degree 
course was introduced more or less over the 
country towards the end of the 50s. This! was to 
replace the earlier pattern of intermediate and degree 
courses. When it was realised that by transferring, 
one year to the school level, the preparation for, 
entry into college had not become really effective, 
it was decided to add one year more to school edu- 
cationand make higher secondary a.two year pro- 
pamine; To, be precise, two objectives were visua- 

Ono was to make the +2 stage autonomous to 
some extent as a distinct stage at the school level 
and the second wasta prepare the. students much 


| 
i 


wever, 
uences 


ws 


more intensively for entry into college than had 
been possible earlier. As already noted, this whole 
changeover was mucked up in‘ more than one way. 
Since -bat is not the issue under discussion, no more 
need t> be said about it. But its impact on college 
education has to be taken note of. 

The first degree in almost every university conti- 
nues t> be more or less what it used to be, say, half 
acentiry ago. What is done in two years is now 
done in three years. From that point of view there 
has herdly been any improvement in the situation. 
On the contrary, in certain respects things have to 
some extent worsened. This has happened in those 
states where students at the school level cover a good 
deal af what is done at college. In science subjects 
in panicula, the overlap between what is done at the 
+2 stage and at the college stage is rather well-mark- 
ed. Instances are not unknown where those who have 
gone through the earlier phase of schooling some- 
times fee] underemployed and inactive, at least in the 
first year of the college. - 

As should be evident, for all kinds of reasons 
(shortage of funds being one and the vested interests 
of those in teaching positions already. being another), 
a situation has arisen where there is neither clarity of 
objectives nor adherence to a uniformly accepted 
level of performance. In other words, it can happen 
and indeed it does happen that while the general 
average is low, in certain universities it is uncom- 


-monly low. This in turn is carried over to the next 


higher stage of the master’s degree. In consequence, 
standerds at the master’s degree also vary from 
university to university. 

One reason why the UGC has now introduced a 
test fcr those who want to go into teaching is because 
there -s no other way of screening out those candi- 
dates who have a questionable kind of master’s 
degree. With inbreeding being practised on a lar, 
scale, it is not uncommon for these ‘sons of the so 
to fird their way. into teaching jobs in the same 
university. This kind of academic functioning in- 
directly perpetuates a cycle of under-performance 
and continued low standards. It should not be 
neceseary to examine the motives of the UGC in any 
further detail. Nor need one speculate as to the 
extent to which this particular step would help to 
bring things under control. 

At the root of all this lies the unresolved issue of 
what should be the level of performance at the first 
degres level. It is not possible to answer this 
question in precise terms. Standards or performance 
cannct be defined in this manner. When the UGC 
appointed a Standards Committee in the mid 60s it 
came to no other than this uncomfortable conclusion 
that standards vary not only from time to time but 
also f-om place to place and course to course. In fact, 


the USC did not require a committee to tell it all this. 


But then, constituted as the UGC is, it does not 
hesitate to labour the obvious. One thing to which 
this UGC-appointed committee did not refer, how- 


eyer, requires to be mentioned. It was brought out ` 


most forcefully by a committee a 
Govecnment of Karnataka under 
of K. N. Raj in the early 70s. 

This committee was more or less the first one of 


inted by the 
o chairmanship 
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its kind to underline the problem’ of poor linguistic 
abilities as one of the more serious problems at tho 
undergraduate level. In saying this, the committee 
has.not gone into the question of English versus 
Indian languages. That was not the ' point at issue. 
What was at issue was the poor linguistic skills of 
undergraduate stúdents.. If the average student was 
not competent in English, it did not simply that he 
was competent in his own language. He was equally 
incompetent there also. In plain words, his long 
years of schooling did not provide him with that 
capability to wield any language to express himself 
which he should have acquired by then. This is one 
of the important objectives of school education in 
any educational system. But our school system is 
particularly deficient in failing- to provide this kind 
of capability at the school level. 

To cut a long story short, what is sought to be 
done at the first degree level is sought to be made up, 
to whatever extent possible, for what a student failed 
to learn at the school level. The most important 
omission obviously is his inability to acquire profi- 
ciency in any language. To some extent the deficiency 
is repaired at the college level no doubt. But it would 
be a bold man who can say that this problem is 
adequately or fully taken care of even at the under- 
graduate level. 

Linguistic competence paves the way for the 
acquisition of that level of knowledge which a 
student studying a couple of other subjects would 
acquire. This is more true of the humanities and 
the social sciences than of the sciences but even there, 
there is the problem of students failing to grasp the 
concepts behind some of the things being taught to 
him. If he has reached that level of understanding 
which would give him facility to wield the language of 
his choice it stands to reason that he is well-equipped 
to take in the concepts in the various disciplines for 
which he has opted. In other words, were our 
schooling to be better, our colleges would inevitably 
perform better. One crucial reason why they under- 
perform is because the academic demands made upon 
them are not rigorous or demanding enough. 


(To be concluded) 
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From Bretton Woods to Brandenburg. Gate 


A.S. GANGULY 


THE subject spans issues which at first sight may 

appear somewhat remote to India. It primarily 
focuses on the most important events since World 
War U, fifty years ago. The great depression and the 


_evente leading up to the Second War were tumultu- 


ous écough to forewarm mankind of a most tur- 
bulent century. At the end of World War II, the 
chances of another global warfare in our lifetime 
was considered improbable, particularly after 
humaskind was exposed to the'spectre of nuclear 
warfa-e in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. - 


- _ A fature war in which there could be no winners 


a to be the best deterrent. Nevertheless, the 
polarmation of the World between the non-Com- 
munist and Communist camps triggered the evolu- 
tion of increasingly sophisticated nuclear weapons 
systems and substantial defence expenditure in order 
to preserve the separate political ideology and sphere 
of inffuence. There are a number of scholarly treati- 
ses which have analysed how even a fraction of 


the s31 wers’ defence expenditure could have 
had a disproportionately large and positive influence 
in hel>ing the less developed economies of a large 


numbar of newly independent nations and economi- 


‘cally backward regions. The emergence of post-war 


West Germany and Japan as the two most. economi- 
cally powerful nations in the world is,-to a certain 
extent,: attributed to their - good fortune of being 
forbidden from investing in defence and armaments. 
It is ia the context of these developments that we 
need to consider the positive impact of the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944 and subsequent events 
which influenced the economic developments in 
large >arts of the world. Aa 
Prezent day events, starting from the Nixon- 
Kissirger initiative in China, Gorbachev's Peres- 
troika and Glasnost, to the changes currently sweep- 
ing across the Warsaw Pact nations, represent the 
reordering of global political and economic priori- 
ties far the third time this century. The jubilation 
over the triumph of the free world (market-led 
ee over Communism (centrally planned 
economies) is, to say the least, premature. The 
unantcipated changes taking place, ticularly in 
Eastern Europe, are far more profound. They repre- 
sent, mot just a rejection of socialism and its replace- 


` ment by free market forces’ or laissez-faire, but 


the overthrow of P Hp and autocratic govern- 
ments by ones which are expected to be moro 
representative of national will. 

There is, in a manner of speaking, a shift in the 
Tho balance between securing 


' Dr Ganguly who is the Chairman of Hindustan 
Levers Limited delivered the P.C. Lal Memorial 
Lecture (February 13, 1990)-organised by the Air 
Force Association, New Delhi. This contribution 
ls taken from the address. 
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a more socially just order for the less privileged in 


society and the growth of wealth and environmental 
well-being in the developed world isa welcome 
transformation. Similarly, developments in the 
centrally planned economies are signalling shifts 
in favour of individual propensities. It is an urge 
for the efficient use of resources to produce more 
goods and services for the common man as op 
to inefficiency and the self-willed and capricious 
tyranny of leaders who pretended to be socialists. 
The fall of the Berlin Wall which had revellers 
dancing at the Brandenburg Gate, was more a sym- 
bol of the release of the productive energies ora 
long-suppressed ple rather than the demise of 
socialism. The Berlin Wall has been reduced to 


- rubble “but the writing on it will remain etched for 


long in the minds of mankind. 
It is now becoming clear that society, in virtually 
every part of the world, is freeing itself from the . 


-intolerable accumulation of wealth by a few while 


the majority remain impoverished and backward, as 
also from tyrannical laden who under the garb 
of socialism can neither generate surpluses nor 
alleviate poverty and human misery. 

The social aspects of development and economic 
growth represent the evolution of a social order 
which is more. just to all sections of society and, 
therefore, more likely to be sustainable. One must, 
however, be warned and remain alert to the fact 
that the Toe of greater social change has just 
begun and much more remains to unfold. There 
will be numerous obstacles and setbacks created by 
groups and individuals who have benefited from 
the previous ante-diluvian order. But the people’s 
will must eventually triumph over tyranny and 
selfishness. Progress can be achieved only by freeing 
humankind’s productive urges and generating sur- 
pluses to create a more socially just and egalitarian 
world order. : 

In India, we tend to consider such developments 
elsewhere as somewhat remote to our immediate 
preoccupations ‘and concerns. However, in an 
increasingly inter-dependent world, it is natural that 
the winds of change sweeping across one part of the 
globe will influence other parts as well. 

The history of Indian democracy and its socialistic 

ttern of development have been pioneering when 
juxtaposed against events around us. Our develop- 
ment and progress sinco Independence has been 
outstanding. But even we have some lessons to learn 
in planning our future in the light of changes taking 

lace in our neighbourhood as well as in distant 

ands. India can progress economically much faster In 
the future while strengthening its social institutions 
and commitments. In such a journey of renewed 
vigour and hope, every section in our society has a 
role to play. It is in this context that I have tried to 
relate some of tho recent events which are changing 
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giobal economic 
orever. 


A 
evolution of the world economic order over 
the last 50 years has en social li- 
tical changes in a manner that has cast the die for at 
least the next 20-25 years. y 

The world was polarised between the fascists, th 
liberals and the colonial powers. Following the 
Second World War, the world got realigned between 
what came to be known as the free world, the 
socialist nations and the newly independent coun- 
tries. The reconstruction of a war-ra Europe 
and ‘Japan became the priorities of the free world, 
while the consolidation of the Comecon, that of’ the 
Soviet Union. f oo) es 
' The fundamental issue was in the perceived role of 
state intervention, which in the free world promoted 
private enterprise and allowed free-play to market 
forces, while in the socialist countries, central plan- 
ning and state enterprises were supposed to spear- 
head economic growth and social justico. The obli- 
gation or commitment of the state to provide social 
security was enshrined under both the systems. The 
fundamental difference arose in the method of gene- 
_ tating surpluses in order to provide the basic guaran- 
teed needs under the two dispensations. 

In resource depleted and populous countries such 
as China and India, given their history of struggle 
against colonial rule and class dominance, the emer- 
gence of central planning and market intervention 
became inevitable. i : 

Following the political polarisation in the North 
and resource depletion in the South, the need for 
resource restructuring became inevitable. The 
memories of the pre-second World War still fresh. 
In the wake of the Great Depression, the world 
monetary system and trade had collapsed. The 1944 
Conference of 44 nations at Bretton Woods in New 
Hampshire needs to be seen in this context and 
historical perspective. While the th pillars — 
stable exchange rates, multilateral credit system and 
elimination of trade barriers — were supposed to 
become the harbingers of a stable and just economic 
order, the system was, in due course, mutilated by 
the delinking of the dollar from the Gold Standard 
and the emergence of Special Drawing Rights in the 
form of exchangeable’ paper. 

Through the 50s and 60s, the emergence of 
Western Europe as a powerhouse of economic 
growth was matched by Japan. While the USA 
which had naturally assumed the leadership for 
the emergence of these new free markets, conti- 
nued to prosper as well, tho strain on its resources 
became evident from its receding share of inter- 
national trade and the growing cost it had to bear as 
tho ‘defender’ of the free world. 

During the same period, the economies of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact countries stum- 
bled along, providing an early glimpse of the 
inherent sluggishness of an exercise where the stato 
sought to guide and channelise the inclinations and 
had urges of whole nations. China, in the meantime, 
was starting to face enormous problems of inefficient 
collectivisation of its industry and agriculture, and 
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miserably failed in its attempt to overcome the 
impediments caused the Great Leap Fo-ward. 
The barriers of ine and ineffectiveress of 
collectivisation had grown too massive to be leapt 
across. In India, the Nehruvian pattern of develop- 
ment had enshrined in the hands of the state the 


commanding heights of the economy. 


It was also during this period thata majoz free 
market experiment commenced in the under-deve- 
loped world across the South American sub- 
continent, particularly in Brazil and Mexicc. But 
more of it in due course. 


T= seventies was the decade in which a reassess- 

ment of all these developments should haye 
begun. By then, the development patterns in the 
free world, the socialist countries and South America 
had some important lessons for all of mankind and 


, for the future. The role of the IMF, the product of 


Bretton Woods, had become significant in Asia, 
Africa and South America. Japan and West 
Germany were clearly racing ahead of the rest of the 
pack, while the USA no longer appeared as 
invulnerable as it did only a decade earlier. 

The unanticipated but probably inevitable transfer 
of wealth and resources triggered by the world oil 
crisis generated a turmoil and shattered all these 
development processes. Transfer of unprecedented 
agit of wealth from oil consuming count-ies to 

e oil producing ones set off tremors which left 
permanent scars on the future of the social and 
material development of much of humankind. The 
developed countries were in a better ‘position than 
the developing ones to absorb the shocks. This 
prompted the Brandt: Commission to warn that 
unless urgent steps were taken, the world would 
forever be polarised between the haves ard the 
have-nots. The spectre of h inflation and mone- 
tary erosion which haunted the years following the 
great depression, loomed large once again. 

However, asaresult of several corrective steps 
taken by a majority of rich and poor nations alike, 
the severity of energy cost and crunch was, in -etros- 
pect, better managed than seemed probable az that 


time. Nevertheless, the unprecedented and mind - 


boggling indebtedness of several South American 
and some East Euro economies generated a 
new set of tensions and confusion regarding th= very 
future of the free market and socialist economies. 
Brazil and Mexico, which were until then held up 
to the rest of the developing world as Third World 
models of successful free markét performers, now 


‘ appeared to be irretrievably mired in debt. Such was 
the magnitude of the debts that they could be servic- 


ed only by massive retransfer. of resources from these 
countries, and raising the spectre of sending them 
backwards into social and economic erosion. The 
South American experiment, however, clearly signal- 
led that economic gains which serviced sectoral 
interests and are primarily externally led, as opposed 
to generating greater and sustainable social goad had 
a limited and unviable life span. 

The centrally planned economies, on the other 
hand, had very little to show in terms of eccnomic 
and social progress. Thus, a large question mark 


oot 
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joomed over tho wisdom ofa few channeling the 
propensities of a nation. l : 

By then, China — under the leadership of a prag- 
matic Deng Xiao Ping — had sterted to recover from 
the bruises of the Great Leap, and India’s economy 


` — primarily led by the spectacular gains of the 


Green Revolution — was acquiring a critical mass 
and a>peared poised for take off. However, neither 
in Ch na nor in India was there any visible solution 
to the problem of hyper-population growth, and 
mounting unemployment and underemployment. 
Significant sections of the population remained con- 
demned to lifelong poverty and deprivation. In 
Comriunist China the statistics remained well under 
wraps, while in democratic India the problems were 
widel” acknowledged. 

In much of sub-Saharan Africa the erosion of 
traditional agriculture and unfavourable commodity 
prices severely hampered economic growth and 
development. This was compounded by frequent 
bouts of horrendous drought and ecological disasters 
on an unprecedented scale. : 


ANY of the nations, thus, emerged into the 
cighties as products of failed economic models. 
In the meantime, new technologies which had revolu- 
tionis2d medicine and agriculture, held out the hope 
and promise of speedier growth and development 
than ever before. The micro chip and computers 
had shrunk the world visually and audibly. Infor- 
mation and knowledge were no longer abstract con- 
cepts Sut held the kev to a brighter future. Biotech- 
nology, or the knowledge of genes and how to put 
them -o use, was about to revolutionise agriculture 
and medicine. ? 

Thet tbe new technologies had a catalytic role in 
much of what has happened around the world in 
the last decade is acknowledged without dispute. 
However, even then, the new technologies continued 
to fuel Star Wars and abnormal defence spending, 
which hopefully will become as redundant as their 
mentcrs. 

There is, therefore, much to show for the decade 
through examples of concrete developments in global 
shifts and changes. It is important to evaluate 
these shifts and changes in order to draw lessons 
and plan for the future. In this respect, the fall 
of th> Berlin Wall and the jubilant “celebrations 
and dancing at the Brandenburg Gate are indeed 
symbolic. vis , 

The rise of President Gorbachev, with his call for 


glasncst and perestroika, heralded the admission of- 


the inadequacy of centrally planned economies in 
Comecon nations. In the meantime, China’s deve- 
lopment was greatly enchanced by international 
trade and foreign investments, albeit with encourage- 


-~ mentto a guided free enterprise system and with- 


out seemingly forsaking either its socialistic heritage 
or social priorities. There isa mistaken and widely 
held notion that-the suppression of the student up- 
rising in Tiananmen Square in June 1989 heralded 
the reversal of China’s economic policies, but more 
of that later. 

In -ndia, the recognition that increasingly large 
segments ofthe population, both in the rural and 
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utban sectors, had the propensity to work bard tô 
produce more goods and services on the one hand 
and the persistence of the inefficiencies of state 
enterprises, heralded a bold and pragmatic reassess- 
ment of long-held views and policies. That rapid, 
meaningful and sustainable growth can be achieved 
both in industry as well as agriculture without 
sacrificing our cherished ‘commitment to the uplift- 
ment of the poor, made it imperative for the eco- 
nomy. to be freed from the shackles of controls and 
mindless restraints. It was evident to all that sur- 
pe had to -be generated in order to. be distri- 
uted in a socially sustainable manner. 

None of these developments were without pain 
or future uncertainty; but they were the best that 
nations could come up With as an alternative to 
status quo and decay of the previous decades. No 
doubt, the newly ‘liberated’ nations of Eastern 
Europe will soon realise that ' development and 
‘human well-being do not come cheaply or easily., 
They require national sacrifico on a scale as uni- 
maginable as it is unavoidable. The alternative 
would be a nation steeped in misery and hopeless- 
ness, which then becomes a shameful legacy for 
succeeding generations. 

In the Soviet Union, Gorbachev's Pandora's box 
of uncertainties has generated dissensions and dis- 
agreements regarding the ways rather than the means 
to achieve a more prosperous and just social order. 
Any economy which is depleted by severe under- 
management of resources due to centralised control, 
and a people who are over-dependent on the state 
and under-productive due toa lack of hope, will 
have to pay a price. 

The easiest thing ta rouse is human hope and 
aspiration. To convert them into goods, services and 
surpluses is another matter altogether. The Soviet 
Union is ready to pay a price: It no longer wishes to 
match America milltarily. It has found that the cost 
of having spheres of influence- does not make any 
sustainable or convincing economic sense. What may 
have appeared attractive forty years ago is turning 
out to be -a haemorrhage in modern times. Gorba- 
chev, who has béen brought up in that system 
would, however, still like to retain a monolithic 
nation state and is committed to the physica) integ- 
rity of the Republic. The jury is, however, out on the 
eventual outcome in this regard. 

At the same time, the United States finds that its 
gigantic defence industry which provided the where- 
withal at the service of the free world now faces a 
receding adversary. It must feel relieved by tho re- 
cent developments because it too has to attend to 
some real economic problems at home. : 

West Germany and Japan were the triggers which 
bad threatened to militarily destroy. the world order 
fifty years ago. Today they are considered to be the 
world’s two strongest economies. -A silent debate 
has now begun regarding their future plan and role as 
the lead players in the world economic order. 

More recent events in Europe have been so rapid 
and radical that they make perestroika and glasnost, 
appear povaly leisurely. It would be premature, if 
not foolish, to speculate on the course of events 
following the changes in East Germany. There is a 
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muted apprehension regarding the future turn of 
events, but only a free and fair referendum will indicate 
what the two Germanys themselves desire. Hungary 
abolished the Communist’ Party and is hoping to 
become a truly free society. The onward ma con- 
tinues; Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, and now 
Romania — Albania cannot be far behind — which 
leaves Cuba somewhat isolated and lonely, and even 
there reports of reform have appeared. 

These societies have chosen to'be freed from the 
tyranny, malfeasance and inefficiencies of a handful 
of leaders. It cannot be said that these leaders did 
not have sufficient time to transform their economies 
following World War II. They failed because human 
endeavour and individual initiatives were suppressed 
by centrally planned designs and directions. The -fear 
of a common enemy, namely the capitalist free world, 
could not be sustained because in the intervening 
years the social face of capitalism had emerged to 
usher in a more just and egalitarian commitment in 
many of the developed nations. At the samo time, 
socialist societies were not entirely unaware of certain 
ugly aspects of the free market nations either. But 
the total good the free world had achieved, in spite 
of its many frailties, was overwhelmingly superior to 
what their own sacrifices for forty years had pro- 
duced. ` 

Great dangers still lurk beneath the surface of 
freedom celebrations and media hype. At a recent 
Conference in San Fransisco, Peter Drucker summed 
it up more succinctly than most. He said that the 
Western World had egged on the socialists for forty 
years to have a taste of the free market economy and 
the good life it promised. Now that this advice 
was being taken seriously, where were the resources 
for this transformation going to come from? And 
that too at a time when the two largest countries — 

- India and China — had embarked upon a journey 
for the systematic economic upliftment of their own 
people? 

or the sake of completeness, let us briefly survey 
the changes in the Far East. There is no longer any 
doubt or debate regarding the fact that Japan is fast 
becoming the world’s economic engine. o highly 
visible transformation of the Pacific Rim countries 
needs to be seen in this context. The spectacular 
developments in South Korea, Taiwan, Sa i ore 
and Hong Kong in the seventies and early eighties 
tended to be dismissed as special cases. “They were 
seen as special categories of client states or city 
states. Their achievements were considered some- 
what unusual and without relevance to the burgeon- 
ing problems of the Third World. 

The developments in the last few years in countries 
Such as Thailand, Malaysia, and now Indonesia have 
started to invalidate the special case scenario. The 

` impressive progress achieved by China has streng- 

thened the argument that notions of ‘self-sufficiency, 
trade barriers, centralised pee and resource 
allocation, and self-contained monetary management 
are a significant deterrent to rapid economic growth 
and spread of social equity. Even prior to recent 
developments, China’s network of international 


trade in tandem with Hong Kong, Taiwan and South. 


Korea produced annual exports of US $ 45 billion, — 


! 
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The newer members of the New Industriclising 
Countries (NIC) Club have clearly demonstratei that 
a balance of international investment and inter- 
national trade provide tho key to rapid growth with- 
out impinging upon sovereign sanctity and zoals. 
No nation can remain an island and expect tc grow 
and prosperat a leisurely pace while its people are 
raring to give expression to their natural urges and 
propensities. $ 

These spectacular developments are accelerating at 
a pace which does not permit the luxury of assessing 
the disadvantages or the alternatives, and is forcing 


nations to reassess the role of the state. The. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe are in the process 
of reviewing and restructuring the role of the state. 
The debates in the process of the creation of a 
United Europe concern the synergies of economic 
advantages vis-a-vis the role of nation-states. In 
China political realignments reflect the conc2rn to 
attain a more sustainable balance betweem the 
enormous progress achieved in the Southern 
half of the country compared to the relative 
lack of it in the North. It is not, as popularly per- 
ceived, a struggle between decentralised economic 
development as opposed to reimposition of centra- 
lised planning. The Soviet Union faces the problem 
of speed of development rather than the need for it. 


T= most noteworthy aspect of these changes is 

that they are sweeping throughout the world, 
both in the free markets as well as the Socialist 
countries. Tho changes are not challenging the cul- 
tural, social or sovereign values of nations. What 
they arp questioning is the ineffectiveness of systems 
which a majority in the world have ynsucceesfully 
grappled with for over fifty years. 

As we cast our mind’s eye from Bretton Wocds to 
the Brandenburg Gate, we see an array of human 
achievements and failures. Most countries have 
remained mired in poverty and backwardness. Bot 
what is encouraging is that the indomitable 
spirit of man to make the world a happier plece is 
guided primarily by a concern for the future gene- 
tations rather than by the urges for personal earich- 
ment and greed. This is where the spirit of haman- 
kind and the enabling role of the state has begun to 
triumph over ante-diluvian political dogma ard the 
imposition of the will of a few over many. 

The dark clouds that lurk on the horizon cannot 
be wished away. Our struggle with population 
growth and our shared concern with the rest cf the 
world for the ecological heritage we leave behind is 
interise and mind boggling. The role of women, 
education, health care and nutrition on the one hand 
and socially conscious ecological initiatives on the 
other, are sup to hold the answers to the issues 
that confound us. A few years ago it appeared that 
centrally planned economies and nations of the 
South were condemned to poor growth and poverty 
in perpetuity. It now seems that this need not >e so. 
In tho same way, imaginative initiatives are cn the 
way to effectively deal with: population growtk and 
ecological issues in a socially acceptable manner. - 

What do all these portend for India? Ou: pro- 
blems appear insurmountable, at times. Hyper- 
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population, unemployment, regional disparities and 

poverty are widely perceived. However, it would be 

naive to presume that these disparities have been ° 
accen-uated by accelerated industrial and agricultural 

growth, phenomenal rise in rts and the harnes- - 
sing >f new technologies for human resources deye- 

lopment. The Indian economy has attained a critical 

mass. This has been achieved due to the benefits 

derived since Independence of central planning, the 

state’s role in developing a massive infrastructure in‘ 
power, transport, irrigation and banking. This 

received a boost from the Green Revolution and the 

masvive growth of private sector investment in a 

wide range-of modern industries. The growth of 
the ssrvice sector has been colossal while entre- 

neirship in trade and knowledge-led industries 

hes teen unprecedented. Above all, these represent 
the eforts of the Indian farmers, industrial workers, 

labou-ers, managers, the self-employed; in short, men 

and women in every walk of life and virtually in 
every nook and corner of the country. 

These achievements have helped generate gur-. 
plusee to serve national priorities such as poverty 
alleviction and unemployment, even though much 
more “emains to be done. It is only by encouraging 
the fo-ces of growth and productivity that greater 
surpluses can be generat The diversion of sur- 
pluses for social development must have a greater 
priority rather than tinkering with the process of 
chang. As already discussed, no economic develop- 
ment -s entirely predictable or perfect. Mid-courss 
corrections are, thus, inevitable. However, they 
have to be the product of economic and social 
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Whst we urgently need today is an attempt to identify 
tho 10w educators, philosophers and thinkers in the 
yourger age-groups and help them to pursue their pro- 
fession and at the same time 


man” others who have questioned many of the assump- 
tiong of the present educational ideals and myths that 
surrcund the sanctity of the present educational practices. 


V IsVARMURTI is right. The reviewer gives his con- 
* sent to his insights: An alternative pedagogy is 


. the need of the hour. Because the fact remains that 


Tse author is a Fellow in the Centre Jor 
Stucles in Social Sciences, Calcutta. ; 
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initiatives. Corrections cannot be made by the 
imposition of checks and controls alone or by 
throttling human endeavour. They have to be made 
by directing our own strengths and urges in a manner 
which subserve national goals more effectively. 

I feel proud that we have in our own way started 
to emerge from the years of struggle with economic 
growth and development to be amongst nations 
which have willed to change their lot. Thanks to 
new technologies, knowledge and attitudes, the 
world is getting smaller and more intimately inter- 
linked. Progress and development are spilling across 
boundaries while national cultures and identities are 
getting stronger. There is a saying that history is not 
repeated, but it does hold lessons which Jight up the 
path to the future. i 

As wo commence our journey into the last decade 
of this eventful century, future generations may 
thank us for seizing the unprecedented opportunities 
and keeping in tune with the times. 

Thus, the world seems to have finally embarked 
on a journey to achieve a more evenly spread social 
and economic order. What is heartening is that this 
is being achieved by individual nations and their 
citizens by their own initiative and drive, rather than 
through the intervention of international institutions 
or by better endowed nations. In sucha scheme of 
affairs, economic development is more sustainable 
and just and, therefore, more Permanent in 
character. f 


We are already deep in the new century, a century that is 
Jundamentally different from the one we still assume we 
live in. 


Peter Drucker (1990) 


what we perceive as ‘education’ — or to put it poli- 
tically, the way society’s ‘knowledge-system’ creates 
its own priesthood and robs men of their innate 
creativity and power of imagination — is primarily 
an act of betrayal. For us, illiteracy alone is not a 
problem. All those whom we call ‘literates’ — those 
who hold degrees and diplomas, learn computers, 
speak English — are not liberators. Perbaps the 
way the Mahatma perceived the plight of Indian 
education at that critical juncture when imperialism 
sought to create native sahibs perpetuating the myth 
of White Tationality, retains its validity even today. 
Not surprisingly then, from kindergartens to model 
schools, one witnesses modern India’s almost patho- 
logical wish to see education as an attractive pack- 
age that enables them to go abroad, carn more, buy 
refrigerators! 

It is in this context that one reads V. Isvar- 
murti. The book he has written speaks of education. 
He narrates his own experiences — his experiences 
in Santiniketan and Oxford. He talks about 
Swiss and French education, speaks of public 
schools and India’s new education policy. And 
what is more — in fact what makes the book refre- 
shingly different from a routinised academic exercise 
— is that he has talked about his own dreams, 
struggles: the way he builds his school. 

_ Isvarmurti is a fantastic story-teller. From Oxford 
girls to Oxford professors, from village politics to his 
encounter with Nehru—indeed, at times, Isvarmurti 
chooses to deviate. Asa result, the book’ lacks a 
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coherent focus. Is it an autobiography? Or is it a 
serious text on alternative pedagogy? 

These deviations notwithstanding (maybe, I am 
wrong; perhaps the author intends to begin a new 
discourse, a new style of presentation), Isvarmurti’s 
exercise remains fruitful. No reader — provided, he 
gives his time and imagination—can fail so see the 
journey Isvarmurti has undertaken — his mother’s 
bleseings, his critical mind, his genuine urge to learn 
from Tagore and Gandhi and, finally, his praxis: 
the school he builds. 

And herein lies the central argument of the 
book. Education is no education unless it ‘equips 
one’s mind with a self-critical attitude’. Isvarmurti 
is restless. He is eager to see the kind of education 
that would liberate the psyche. This intense search 
for a self-affirming education takes him to Santini- 
ketan and Oxford, this opens his eyes, he sees what 
ought to be seen — the spontaneity of Santiniketan, 
the originality of Oxford or the great spiritual ... 
pedagogic experiment the Mother undertook in 
Pondicherry. And whenever he sees the decay, when- 
ever he sees the trivialisation of the serious, he grows 
angry. He reflects and expresses himself. As a 
result, a great moment is created — the moment for 
the creation of a new pedagogy: 

Indlan education has created artificlal human beings, we 

have lost any falth ln any of our own Ideals, we feel proud 

to imitate the West and we believe Ina life of wealth and 
greed and in the process we forget that we enter into the 


‘golden cage of wealth and more greed’ from which there 
is no freedom whatever and only greater frustrations. 
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The colonial legacy hangs heavily on our minds and the 
ghost of Macaulay still haunts the Indian imagination 
and the educational establishments. Worse still, we are 
now increasingly drawn towards the growing American 
cultural impenalism ina greater measure. Never before 
the minds of the emerging middle classes are caught In the 
mental trap of seeing their sons and daughters emigrating, 
if possible, permanently to the American shores. 

Yes, Isvarmurti is critical, restless. Where is the 
kind of education he imagines? He knows that 
‘there is a lot of snobbery, associated with public 
schools in India’. The students grow alienated: 
never can they identify themselves with what is 
happening before their own eyes — tribals, dalits, 
peasants struggling, suffering. And what is, after 
all, new education? Computer kids know nothing 
adout India. What is, however, more pathetic, says 
Isvarmurti, is modern India’s ungratefulness to 
Gandhi and Tagore. 

Santiniketan, for instance, has lost its uniqueness, 
it is no longer the place Tagore wanted to create. 
And this decay has got its own story to tell. Our 
planners and UGC experts think that money is every- 
thing: give more funds, appoint more teachers, start 
more departments and then everything is solved. 
What is forgotten is that ‘Santiniketan became 

t becauso of the association of great persona- 
ities”. ‘“‘It can’t be great”, says Isvarmurti, “by 
injecting more money, recruitment of more ordinary 
teachers in search of jobs and by the ubiquitious 
presence of the UGC. This simple truth has to be 
understood by all. From the Prime Minister down to 
all concerned.” (p. 133) 
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Is there a hope? Well, for Isvarmurti hope is 
always alive. It enables him to undertake a novel 
experiment: he begins his school. The creat on of 
this school, the author would argue, is no ordinary 
event. A new man. A new pedagogy A new culture. 
The possibilities are enormous. The school, says 
Isvarmurti, is a progressive school; it interds to 
implement some of ths UNESCO ideas. 


I admitted all sorts of boys and girls, over-agess and 
under-achievers and all other sort of what we call deprived 
students. I made Ít a point to recognise the many family 
and social maladjustments from which the village boys and 
especially girls suffered. They eame from deprived child- 
hoods and had to face many problems of adjus ‘ments 
The rural schools have to make room for these issues 
and I thought I should give due importance to help as 
many students as possible. Thanks to our rather uiortho- 
dox approach, many of the students with speclal handi- 
caps overcome their difficulties and now they arm quite 
successful In life as police constables and even Crartered 
Accountants drawing four figure salaries! I'm proud of 
them. My approach was vindicated by thelr succese! 


While the efforts made by sensitive educat onists 
like V. Isvarmurti are always praise-worthy, what 
needs to be emphasised is that an alternative peda- 
gogy cannot be imagined without an alternative 
politics — a new vision of development, progress 
and culture. Gandhi's notion of ‘basic education’, 


for instance, is integrally related to his worldview — ~ 


his notion of village-swaraj, the gospel o? self- 
purification, the necessity of manual labour. Like- 
wise, Tagore’s education cannot be imagined with- 
out his critique of fragmentation — the way schools, 
associated routines and the monologue of teachers 
destroy the student’s spontaneity, creativity, h's own 
mode of learning. In other words, the alternative 
pedagogy of the kind of Gandhi and Tagore spoke 
of seems impossible to practise in a socie:y that 
attaches supreme importance to the gift of techno- 
logy — its pleasures, comforts and power, the power 
to dominate and control nature, man, institutions. 
A society that allows itself to be hypnotised >y tho 
miracles of technology cannot possibly have a dia- 
logue with tho visionaries like Gandhi and Tagore. 
Technology is power; it attracts. Not surprisingly 
then, all ‘bright’ students who score well in ‘IQ’ 
tests want to become doctors, engineers, managers. 
MIT or Princeton is a new temple, brain-crain is 
inevitable. Technology creates its own hierarchy. 
Who would, then, choose to see the origina Santi- 
niketan, talk to trees and birds and learn music, 
harmony, life itself? Or who would agree with 
Gandhi and say that education is a process of self- 
purification? Who would want to ‘lag behind’? All 
good ideals remain in text books; essentially, every- 
one — from a little child in the kindergarten to a 
professor in the university knows that education is 
no education, unless it gives one money, power, 
status. The rationale of technology is all-pervading. 


An alternative pedagogy can assert if it prcvides a 
critique of the utilitarian rationality, generates a new 
socio-political movement for a creative discoarse. Is 
it possible? Isvarmurti — an educationis: with 
courage and sensitivity —-.needs to think zbout it 
more carefully. This, however, merits a new book 
and Isvarmurti’s readers would surely wait fer it. D 





* A Vision for Electronic Media 


- SOM BENEGAL 


T is a matter of some astonishment, and'considerable 
` regret, that in the current and continuing debate 
on autonomy or freedom: for the electronic media in 
this country, attention has been concentrated largely 
on the Chanda Committee’s report. of 1966: (24 
years’ vintage), Verghese Committee’s' report of 1979 
(10 yeers old) and the Joshi Committee’s re 
softwa-e for Doordarshan (more recent — 1984). 
No mention is being made of a rather unique 
_ Teport, based on a rather unique exercise, conducted 
by NAMEDIA, Media Foundation of the Non- 
Aligned, as late as 1986, on “Indian Television 
Today and Tomorrow.” The report is called “A Vision 
for Incian Television”. 
‘ This report covers as much.of the:Jatest you can 
get abcut TY, taking into account the developments, 
the rapid developments, technologically. and pro- 
grammatically which have been. available to our 
system. the enormous extent and reach: achieved in 
one year, 1983 alone, from 19.per cent of the popu- 
lation <o 70 per cent, and since then myondencd and 
radiated ever increasingly. 7 

Ano-her feature to note in this report is the diverse 
nature of: its scope thematically. Practically every 
aspect of television has: been covered, in its impact 
on ou: society, ethos, life-style and, importantly, 
sociolcgical implications. Many widespread areas 
beyonc these are also covered. Of great importance 
are television and technology, and extremely relevant 
today, the fature organisational structure of televi- 
sion. And yet for all its omnibus embrace, it is, in 
essonce,, a short, crisp’ and concentrated vision of 
televiston in India as itis today, and what shape it 
should, perhaps, take in the future. For those who 
wish to delve deeper into what went into the final 
report we have a panorama of varied and exciting 
views sxpressed by a vast array of peoples drawn 
from every segment of our society including such 
luminaries as Jyoti Basu, Ramakrishna Hegde, and 
Profulla Kumar Mohanta. We also have the views 
of Prof. U.R. Rao, chairman of the agency 
who is intimately involved in television development 
and expansion. 

Thus the unique quality T have mentioned'of the 
NAMEDIA report is that, unlike other reports it is 
not just a view-point of experts and intellectuals. 

Other committees and studies, no doubt, invited, 
through questionnaires, the views of a wide section 
of the seople. They even interviewed a few willing 
deponents. But, as' they all confess, the response 

was feeble-and disappoin 


FIRST and foremost, I must emphasise, that in the 
debats today, therois a confusion’ in’ bracketing 
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radio and television into one category. 

In the: 70s when radio and television were con- 
joined, some of us succeeded, . inspite of very severe 
opposition, to separate them. For the simple reason 
that radio and television have really no congenital 
relationship, nor even a symbiotic one. The only ` 
thing they have in common is that they use olectro- 
nic frequencies to transmit their messages. 

Radio and television are separate. They may 
employ electronic transmission but their entire raison 
d'etre, their existence and being are separate. Their 

waro requirements are different, their software 
approach and operational techniques are distinct, 
separate and divergent. 5 

In the early stages the clubbing together of radio 
and telovision not only at the command and control 
level, but also at their personnel level which meant 
the indiscriminate interchange of people led to 
Management problems on the one hand, and ama- 
teurish programmes on the other. The separation - 
of the two created a consi ble easing of manage- 
ment unwicldiness, and an improvement in pro- 
gramme professionalism. 

One area where an unnatural symbiosis was, and 
still is allowed to continue, for unfathomable 
reasons, is news. This simply boded no good for 
either radio or television, and each floundered at 
the expense of the other. But the rude, compelling, 
but fortunate, separation of the two during the 
recent elections, particularly in the final stages, 
brought out how the two, unencumbered by’ each 
other, could operate in their own exclusive domain 
brilliantly. Those who heard radio or watched televi- 
sion in those few days, could say with immense 
radaran that this was their finest hour —so far at 

cast. 


This on from the main topic has been 
necessary to underline the peril of the coagulation 
pro in the new Prasar Bharati Bill presented to 
Parli t. THe bill, I admit, has been prepared by 
very eminent intellectuals and even’ more eminent 
media intellectuals and theoreticians. 
Pea I submit that the Prasar Bharati ‘concept in 

is particular aspect is a very dangerous adventure 
into disaster. In bringing radio and television into 
one ambit, it spells the doom of both. As they 
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àre, separately, both are already hydra-headed. Tele- 
vision, itself, is today hydra-headed in its ewn 
frightful way. Look at its responsibilities. 

To educate, inform and entertain has become a 
mantra for both radio and television. It is mouthed 
asan original conceptual discovery by everyone, 
time and again, from sanctimonious politicians to 
pietistic intellectuals. But few have bothered to go 
into the detail of the straight-thinking implications 
of this vast, beautifical state of mind. 


IF television is to be seen as a vehicle’or participant 


of social and economic change (and not just for 
aimless entertainment) its appropriate use must be 
by appropriate people. From this we get a radical 
approach that informs the life and -soul of the 
report: an independent rural television agency should 
be set up for specialised activities including local 
specific programmes. 

Consequently, the same is said about education. 
Education a television. Targetted to groups 
who are urban/rural; literate/illiterate; backward/ 
intellectual, these cannot’be reached by a. giant 
_ network controlled from a single source (though the 
thought for power-hungry people would be oxcit- 
ingl) but by community interlinking and participa- 
tion of practically atomised social entities. The 
report, therefore, suggests an independent agency 
for educational-television. 

The same then is for news. This is the biggest 
bone of contention. Somehow in the public cons- 
ciousness — or at Jeast, in the articulate public — 
news has become the acid test of television’s credi- 
bility and objectivity. But as anyone. with the slight- 
est understanding and knowledge of TV news till 
the very recent times knows, this much maligned 
section has worked under the bizarre shackles of 
radio news gathering. TV news has till recently 
garnered its content from AIR which itself has an 
outmoded and obsolete format. It is, indeed, remark- 
able, that in this extraordinary strait-jacket, TV 
news has functioned bravely all these years. Recent 
innovations had, tragically, been cancelled out by 
ridiculous and outrageous interventions by moronic 
political poltroons. However, there is now some 
hope. 

K highly professionally-motivated network for 
news has been initiated. And given the right 
encouragement, opportunity and wherewithal it 
should flower into a first-rate news system. Its abili- 
ties recently tested have been full of promise. But, 
obviously, for this, what is required isan indepon- 
dent news organisation with skilléd personnel, instant 
and accessible resources, ample and adequate equip- 
ment and, most important of all, flexibility of opera- 
tion. 

This is one aspect of news on a national scale. But 
to make news and information more relevant at the 
micro-level there also has to be a decentralised 
arrangement by which people will be made aware 
of their local developments. 

The same goes for pure entertainment. Uptoa 
point there can be a central source of entertainment 

roduction, but obviously to tap the diverse and 

istributed cultural efflorescence in this vast nation 


would also require a micro-level treatment. In a 
senso this already exists in an indeterminate form. 
It is largely generated by local enthusiasms radiating 
nation-wide through the gusto of the: peopl> com 
cerned to reach a larger audience. 


But basic to all this is the single and unshaxeable 


principle that to communicate you must we the 
anguage, gesture, symbol, symbolism, ruance, 


expression, convention familiar to the recipient. But 
` while many or most of these elements are ccmmon ' 


denominators and could achieve a sense of meaning, 
the ultimate impress of the idea, its subtlety and 
undertone, gains through the spoken language. 
Therefore the suggestion is made that all programmes 
should rest on language. In olden times, ani even 
today, in some cases, the chorus of sutradaar has 
acted as explainer and interpreter. Today through 
the vastly developed dubbing system it is possible 
for the protagonists to speak in any language, thus 
making clear communication and, understanding to 
all. This, therefore, is another crux of any restruc- 
tured system. A national dubbing centre whose 
services will be developed and available to all broad- 
casting and televising units. 


FOLLOWING from all this, it can be said that every- 
thing converges upon one conclusion. For a reason- 
ably true and free electronic media system there has 
to be a proliferation, as already indicated, of inde- 
pendent specialised agencies. But for a proper 
democratic operation they have also to be decentra- 


‘lised in our complex country. Otherwise a hegemo- 


nistic tendency would emerge in which the Centre 
would bear upon its units, defeating the very concept 
of freedom. However, obviously, all these have to 
gathered into a homogeneous whole. This can be only 
through two authorities — Television Authcrity of 
India and a Radio Authority of India. 


It must be emphasised here that despite their- 


formidable names these two authorities should exer- 
cise their power in the most benign way — as coun- 
sellers like our old gurus, giving advice, gurdance, 
overseeing the overall interests of the working of the 
systems in the larger, and the most liberel and 
enlightened ways, but never actively interfering in 
their detailed and day-to-day work, and never 
through thunderbolts of fiat and firman hurlec from 
the Centre. 
This cannot be the intention of anyone seziously 
wanting freedom for the media. Such freedom must 
be devoid of any interference, whether of the state 
or its organs, however deviously camouflaged, or 
any other interest with a stake directly, or, equally 
deviously, concerned with manipulation to guide the 
media toward their end. A multiplicity of channels, 
therefore, has to be only for the purpose of cflering 
wider and specialised choices 
viewers to satisfy of all their local, natioral and 
international needs. The channels are also to be used 
for technological exploitation of network ng by 
which the nation at will, or upon need, can -emain 
alono or join in the national mainstream as occasion 


A national grid would have to be institated to 


or listeners and - 


x 


° 


cater co the 


comple 
hardware needs of this expanded system which 


requires attention and f at the micro and 

macro level. This again, probably, requires another 

sudepensient agency which o technical services to 
Users. 


One can at once see that all this restructuring 
cannot just be in the name of,a shibboleth called 
autoncmy or freedom. It requires careful considera- 
tion of the implications and consequences of such 
i l isplace- 

è and 
litigative, offered by those who will inevitably be 
affectei. 

Prasar Bharati Bill suffers from many infirmi- 
ti d ambiguities, ly because of the rapidity 


with which it has been introduced in Parliament. ' 


Undoubtedly a very. commendable efforts to forestall 


Baxi: Law & Ethics in Science Era 
(Contd. from page 9) 


a whale of genetically mutated plant varieties. As 
of today, four countries allow patenting of higher 
life forms (for instance, animals): Greece, Hungary, 
USA end USSR. Other five countries — Argentine, 
Austrelia, Brazil, Japan and Turkey — do not 
expressly forbid it. Fourteen countries allow patent- 
ing of plant and cell cultures and 11 others do not 
seem to prohibit it. This is only a rough count. 
Should we in India allow such privatisation? Should 
wo at an international level fight it? These are some 
of the questions which appear to he entirely at the 
periphary of the concern of our mainstream scientists 
as well other sections of Indian intellegentsia. But 
clearly such privatisation has enormous implications 
on the nature and career of human rights. 

Yet another area of human rights vitally affected 
by the practical application of science is the impact 
of totel denial of rights to survival and means: of 
livelihood. For example, the introduction of the 
Germtn-made synthetic dye first marketed in 1897 
led to a reduction of indigo cultivation in Bihar and 
Benga. from 574,000 hectares in 1897 to a mere 
86,00C by 1911 and by 1920 the industry disappear- 
ed. Asaneconomic botanist, Dr H. Martin-Leke, 
has otserved that the impact of the technological 
innovation is still being felt in terms of its contri- 
bution to overall impoverishment of these people. 

But the privati Gene Revolution has led to 
even nore abiding deprivations in much shorter 
historical time. The cloning of oil palm crops, with 
an anrual production by Unilver of 500,000 identical 
oil pakm plantlets per annum, has given it one-third 
contral of world market, resulting in a severe dis- 
placement of labour. The story of social dislocation 
and production dislocation is the same whether we 
think of shikonin (a plant product used in traditional 
Japanese modicine extracted and sold at US dollars 
4500 per kg) or pyrethrins (natural insecticides drawn 
from Kenya, Eucador, Tanzania, and selling at US 
300 dollars per kg). Surely, without for a moment 
doubting the importance of the tissue culture techno- 
logy, we should be in a position to devise policies 
concerning their socio-economic impact; and scientists 
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any sudden shift of fortunes which might have put 
the whole concept in jeopardy as Pal gate twelve 
years ago. But having now been y lodged it 
requires: long, considerable and detailed expert 
fo-examination before it becomes an irrevocable 
statute. 

. Not the least of the considerations required to be 
closely examined is what freedom it will bestow to 
the electronic media, by Parliament, the Board of 
Governors. Directors-General and other such autho- 
tities who can make or break the whole concept of 
freedom, d ding on their catholic interpretation 
of it, or tainted idea of it. 

In any case, freedom cannot be handed ona 
platter. In the ultimate analysis, he who would be 
subservient will always remain a slave. He who wills 
to be free will be free. Nothing can stop him.C] 
(Courtesy: Sunday Mail). 


must become interdisciplinarians to address them- 
selves to this task, alongwith others. 

I shall not touch here on other areas in which 
modern science and technology blithely continue to 
negate basic human rights. For example, the experi- 
mentation with human subjects, the impact of genetic 
research on reproductive relationships, the totalisa- 
tion of human life and increased loss of privacy and 
ascendency of surveillance embedded in the computer 
revolution. _In all these, and related areas, there has 
been no worthwhile public discourse in India among 
scientists, lawyers and moral theorists, let alone 


‘among politicians and.opinionators. The absence 


of such discourse is itself a sinister threat to the 
quality of life in India for decades tocome. I very 
much hope that we will be able to begin to reverse 
this unfortunate trend. [C] 
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Fighting Religious Fundamentalism i E 


NE feels grateful to S.G. Sardesai of the CPI for 

— his brilliant, thought-provoking and very analy- 

tical article in the Mainstream of December 23, 1989 
(“India at Crossroads”). ' 

He has rightly focnssed attention on one of the 
. most significant aspects of our “‘politioal life revealed 
by the recent elections, that is, the rapid rise of 
religious fundamentalism, and projected the concept 
ofa national consensus and the need for unity and 
action on the part of all secular and democratic 
forces in the country. 

One cannot but agree with him that “in unmistak- 
able terms the voters have told Rajiv -Gandhi, 
N.T. Rama Rao, Rama Krishna Hegde and 
Karunanidhi that all of them are guilty”, and that 
Haryana of Devi Lal and Kerala with the Left Front 
Government cannot be excluded from this characteri- 
sation. 

Authoritarianism, partisan misuse of power, 
corruption ‘and opportunism cannot be the mono- 
poly of any one or some of the political parties. But 
quantitative differences are obvious, though attempts 
` to assume “absolute power” had been “corrapting 
absolutely” Rajiv’s Congress in power. . ` 

Years ago, when the Communist Party of India 
was undivided, Ajoy Ghosh, the then General 
Secretary of the CPI, in a public speech at Bangalore, 
compared Mohammad Koya of the Muslim League 
being made the Speaker of the Kerala legislative 
assembly at the instance of the Congress to the 
subtle act of an educated Indian sitting ina First 
Class compartment in a train reserved for Europeans. 
He was wearing shirt and dhoti and sitting there 
with the White passengers. The ticket examiner 
objected to his travelling in that compartment which 
was reserved for the eahebs! The Indian passenger 
asked him to wait a little, went into the toilet, 
changed into a suit with nock-tie and shoes and 

ted himself before the officer and asked him if 
p was nota saheb! He could continue to travel in 
that compartment. : 

However, it should not be forgotten . that 
Mohammad Koya of the ML was in the Government 
of Kerala led not only'by the: Congress but also by 
the Communists, both the CPI and the CPI-M. 

Pathetically, many of our political leaders suffer 
from a sort of neurotic disease of ‘‘son-stroke”’ and 
“son-in-law stroke” and the like. Obvious examples 
are not only Indira, Sanjay and Rajiv Gandhis; 
Rao, and the 


remember Devi Lal and N.T. Rama 
DMK. and the AIADMK in Tamil Nadu. ; 
Undoubtedly, we are entering a new era, and with 
new 


pregnant possibilities, ` good or bad. The 
political alignment’’ or an alliance or a Front, as 
spggested by Sardesai, should be on the agenda now. 

Religious fundamentalism, which has become 
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emboldened as never before, will cleverly mzke use 
of its positien now in Parliament and, more 
dangerously, in the coming State assembly elections. 

Unfortunately, not all leaders‘and parties seem to 
realise this. It is rather difficult to agree thet “‘this 
realisation is already dawning both on Rajiv Gandhi 
and V.P. Singh”, at least so faras Rajiv Gandhi 
is concerned. His recent performance seems $o belio 
this. Opportunism seems to prevail. 

In this context, mere “‘anti-Congressism” zannot 
be said to be the mood of the other secular parties. 
The authoritarian attitude of the Congress leader- 
ship, when they command a majority in Parliament, 
and a condescending approach or attitude towards 
other such parties has been one of the main stumbli- 
ing blocks. Indira Gandhi’s attitude when she had 
no absolute majority and after she won an absolute 
majority in Parliament illustrates this. And Fer son 
has been positively dishonest in preaching anti- 
communalism to Communists, not to mention his 
inauguration, of the election campaign at Avodhya 
with his promise to achieve Ram Rajya and allowing 
the shilanyas pooja at'Ayodhya. Of course, attempts 
have to be made by means of mass mobilisation to 
win over the democratic sections. In this process, one 
hopes, many in the BJP also may respond. 

Hitler came to power in Germany in 1933 by 
means of an election! The democratic forcss had 
failed to unite: j 

The Third Reich owed nothing to the fortunes of war or 

to foreign influence. It was inaugurated in peacetime, 

and peacefully, by the Germans themselves, 

their weaknesses and their strengths. The Germans impos- 

_ed the Nazi tyranny on themselves. Many of them, 

perhanaa majority, did not quite realise it at tkat noon 

of January 30, 1933, w President Hindenburg, 

acting in a petty constitutional manner, entrusted tho 
p to Adolf Hilter. 

they were soon to leam.” (William Shirer in The 

` Rise and Fall of The Third Reich.) 


First the Jews, then the Communists, followed by 
the Social Democrats: and’ others were marched to 
the concentration camps. The World had to under- 
go the agony of and suffer World War If. 

Proportional representation in the elections of our 
country appear to be an important issue immedia-. 
tely to be fought for. 


One is tempted to say that Sardesai’s treatment of 
“corruption” at the end of his article sounds rather 
too simplified. We have had the tragic revelations 
of this problem even in tho “socialist” countries! 
Eternal vigilence is thus imperative! 


January 1, 1990 C.B. Hotatya 
F-91, 4th Cross Advocate 
Gandhinagar 

Bangalore-560009 
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Sumit: Gujral’s Dhaka Trip 
(Contd. from page 4) 


water flow. As is well known,a solution to this 
P oR has éluded both the sides as Bangladesh's 

id to multilateralise the issue by making Nepal a 
party to it and building reservoirs in Nepal is un- 
acceptable to India which insists on a bilateral 
framework; while India’s suggestion for a Ganges- 
Brahmadutra link canal through Bangladesh is 
rejected by Bangladesh on grounds of protection of 
the eco ogical environment and maintenance of the 
country's security. However, what is noteworthy is 
that Gu_ral, during his brief meeting with Ershad, 
urged the Bangladesh President not to be oblivious 
of West Bengal’s interests on sharing river waters 
and think in terms ofa long-term prospective with- 
out getting bogged down in short-term arrangements 
that would not ensure a durable solution. In his 
talks with Gujral, Ershad said Bangladesh had been 
encouraged by the External Affairs Minister's 
positive statements and would fully reciprocate the 
desire to reinforce bilateral ties. 

On the political plane, Bangladesh’s reluctance to 
extend eny open support to the Pakistani position 
J&K is being highlighted as a major success in 
diplomatic-terms from the Indian viewpoint. While 
not minimising the importance of this development 
one must try to understand the reasons behind such 
an attitude on the part of Dhaka. ‘ 

First, Ershad was much more comfortable in the 
company of Zia-ul-Haq when the latter was alive 
and the two coordinated their activities on practi- 
cally every issue. Had Zia been alive Ershad 
would have obviously taken a more active line of 
support to Islamabad on the Kashmir issue. But 
with Zias demise and in the absence of a close 
rapport with Benazir, Ershad is reluctant to stick 
his neck out on this score and thereby incur 
India’s displeasure. 

Second.y, Kashmir is not such an emotive issue 
in Banglajesh where there persists a strong secular 
streak among the people and in particular the 
intelligentsia who have not forgotten how the eastern 
wing of fcrmer Pakistan had to bear the real brunt 
of economic hardship on account of the Indo-Pak 
wars launched by the Pakistani military rulers over 
Kashmir. 

During his meeting with Ershad, Gujral’s assertion 
of New Dzlhi’s support for a “stable, unified and 
sovereign’ Bangladesh has been interpreted by somo 
observers -o mean that India was not concerned 
whether or not democracy is restored in Bangladesh. 
This is not true. In his brief meetings with leaders 
of the Bengladesh Opposition, including Sheikh 
Hasina ard Dr Kamal Hossain (who was Bangla- 
desh’s Foreign Minister during Mujib’s time and is 
currently a leading figure in and the Awami League) 
Gujral has wished them well and conveyed his govern- 
ment’s simcero greetings. By doing so he has 
been able to project his sympathies without in any 
way annoymg his hosts. This was a delicate task 
that he pe-formed quite deftly without giving any 
room for misunderstanding. 

The mocd of the political leaders to 
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the visit has been positive. ir Kamal Hossain 
and Matia Chowdhury, both of the Awami League, 
were confident that the Ershad Government’s inter- 
action with a democratic government as the one 
headed by V.P. Singh could not but have a posi- 
tive effect on the people of Bangladesh. Dr Hossain 
said he was encouraged and inspired by the fact 
that political processes had been set in motion in 
India under V.P. Singh and this would exert a bene- 
ficial influence on the democratic movement in 
Bangladesh. Using different language Majid-ul-Haq 
of the BNP highlighted the positive features of the 
V.P. Singh Government and extended his warm 
greetings to it. 

At tho same time one could discern an unmistak- 
able element of concern among opposition politi- 
cians and intellectuals over the rise in the BJP’s 
stature and strength in India. This was, however, 
tempered by the overall broad and secular national 
approach of V.P. Singh and the authority that a 
Leftist leader like Jyoti Basu wielded in his dealings 
with New Delhi. Nevertheless, the concern over the 
issue was inescapable. 

This is quite natural. Progressive forces in 
Bangladesh are face to face with the challenge of 
Islamic fundamentalism making a steady headway 
among the youth through the vehicle of the Jamaat- 
e-Islami which is financed and patronised by Saudi 
Arabia. They fear that the growing strength of the 
Proponents of ‘Hindu Rashtra’ in India would be 
utilised by the fundamentalists in Bangladesh to 
further consolidate themselves. Hence the anxiety 


_ writ large over their faces, 


The simmering discontent of the masses is trans- 
parent in various forms as the economic conditidns 
worsen despite the deceptive opulence of the middle 
classes enjoying the crumbs from Ershad’s ill-gotten 
wealth from the aid package to Bangladesh. Accord- 
ing to several observers, only if Sheikh Hasina and 
Khaleda Zia can close their ranks ‘and work, they can 
make things unbearable for Ershad. Despite the sub- 
jective factors and ideological differences dividing” 
them, they are still both irreconcilably opposed to 
Ershad and pledged to the holding of elections under 
an independent authority. 

The disunity in the Opposition camp is one of the 
key factors for the present state of affairs in which 
communal and fundamentalist forces have made a 
considerable dent in Bangladesh’s polity. But once 
a concerted mass movement is launched such forces 
will not be able to hold on to their pockets of in- 
fluence. Even today 39 per cent of the Bangladesh 
populace steadfastly subscribe to the ideals of 
secularism and democracy as upheld by India. And 
it is they who hold the key to Bangladesh’s future 
course, despite all setbacks of the past and present, ` 

Those very forces also constitute the real pillar of 
abiding Indo-Bangladesh friendship (and are instru- 
mental in forging the closest relations that New 
Delhi has with any state in our neighbourhood), 
Those forces and that friendship will both be 
strengthened in the long run by our External Affairs 
Minister’s trip to Dhaka. Herein lies the Visit’s 
Major success that will become increasingly evident 
in the days ahead. O (February 19) , 
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N.C.: Pasten Europe 
r (Contd. from page 6) . 
the dissolution of thó old security agencies has been 


80 overpowėring that in most of these countries the | 


old agencies are being disbanded or in the process 
of total overhaul. In East Germany, this became 
-the subject of angry exchange ‘between the 

government and opposition leaders in the on-going 
round tablo. In East Berlin, the massive building of 
the internal security agency bad a deserted look. 
Out of 560 windows on one side of. the building, 
I noticed lights on only 35 of them. Because of 
public clamour, the place was guarded by the police 
so that no papers could be removed as there was 
public fear that documents implicating the old guilty 
government leaders might be removed and destroyed. 
The total strength of the East German security forces 
was 85 thousand. The problem facing the present 
government is how to get jobs for this huge number, 
now being forced to unemployment. 


In Czechoslovakia, the demand for the dissolution 


of the security service has been met half-way by the- 


disbanding of the so-called .Second Department 
which spied on Czechoslovak citizens including the 
dissidents of yesterday — one of whom, Vaclav 
Havel, is the President today. The official stand has 
been that the state authorities needed a security 
service, but laws must be enforced to prevent misuse 


of such a service, and also to break its links with the - 


ruling party leadership which so long acted as its 
supreme boss. 

` There is thus a thorough probe into the function- 
ing -of ihe. service and also-of the record of the 
personnel who manned it. This has been happenihg 
in both Hungary and Poland. But Romania present- 
ed a different story. There the Ceausescu regime 
built up the dreaded Securitate as the personal army 
of the dictator. It acted as. a rival to the armed 
. forces and in some respects, it was better equipped 
and maintained than the regular- army. The 


strength of the Securitate is estimated to have been 


about 25 thousand, spread all‘ over the country. 
The hard core in it numbered about 2500. Of these, 
about 1500 formed what was known as Direction 5. 
Their sole objective was to protect Ceausescu and 
his family, together with the dictator’s close cohorts. 
The remaining 1000 formed the second group mainly 
for urban guerrilla operations. The recruitment for 
the hard core was from the orphanages, where cast- 
away children were picked up with no emotional 
-attachment to anybody, and from the very. early age 
were ‘rigorously trained for the specific Securitate 
operations, accountable to nobody but their superiors. 
Inevitably; it emerged as the most fanatic corps. In 
- the last days of the regime when the’mass upsurge 
overpowered it, then the Securitate fought back like 
ina modern warfare. After the capture and execution 
of the Ceausescus their resistance broke down, but 
the individual Securitate operators took to under- 
ground operations, and are reported to be waiting in 
- the prowl to assassinate individ I leaders of the 
government thereby to spread panic and confusion. 
It was indeed the most vicious apparatus built in 
the annals of humankind. © 
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ow has the turmoil of the last few months hit 
the economy of the countries of Eastern Europe? 

It is not easy to get a comprehensive picture .of the 
state of the economy there at present, largely because 
the conditions are uncertain at the moment and it 
would be incorrect to generalise on the basis of the 

prevailing uncertainties. f 
East Germany, which was supposed to have been 
economically doing better than any of the others in 
the region, faced a setback last year because of tho 
pou instability. Its growth was only two per cent 
ast year, which was the lowest for decades. In 1989, 
the number of the exodus from East Germany was 
over 340 thousand as compared to 40 thousand 
in 1988. With the opening of the borders, the East 
German industry suffered losses accounting td 80 
million Deutsch marks a day in the month of Decem- 
ber. For years, East Germany maintained a balance 
of payments surplus, but in 1989 the deficit on this 
count was 2.4 billion US.dollars. ie 

On the face of it, this amounts to a setback. How- 
ever, the other side of the picture needs to ‘be seen 
to get a total view of the situation. Before the war, 
Czechoslovakia was counted among the industrially 
advanced countries of Europe. By the time of the 


‘Communist takeover in 1948, the country was 


definitely one of the developed countries in the 
socialist camp. But since then, its economy was 
inflicted by stagnation, and the command economy 
‘could manage by an artificial manipulation of the 
finance, and heavy uneconomic subsidies, while the 
deficit financing was sought to be hidden by sup- 
pressing ‘correct statistics and mounting foreign- 


~ debts. 


An-example of the ramshackle nature of economic 
activity is provided by the case of the Skoda factory 
in Prague which since the thirties commanded the 
reputation of being one of the leading arms factories 
in Europe. At the moment it is facing acute labour - 
shortage. Why? Because, for a number of years, its 
labour force was largely supplied from among the 
prison inmates. Recently in the democratic upsurge, 
the new government releaseda large number of 
prisoners, with the result that the Skoda has been 
deprived of its source of labour force. Obviously 
this was a primitive, if not barbarous, way af running 
a big industry which the totalitarianism could resort 
to and which no democratic system would permit. 

The well-known Czech economist, Ota Sik, who ` 
belonged to Dubcek’s team and had to leave the 
country with the invasion of the Soviet troops in 
1968, was recently asked how long it would take for 
Czechoslovakia to catch up with Austria. Sik’s reply 
was that in 1968 he had estimated that this would 
require six to seven years, but now more than two 
decades later, he would think it would take 12 to 14 


It is to get out of this stifling stagnation that all 
the countries of Eastern Europe have abandoned the 
system of command economy and have turned to 
the market forces. Inevitably this has thrown most 
of the countries into the vortex of inflation. Poland 
last year experienced 740 per cent inflation (though 
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this is moderate compared to Yugoslavia's 2500 
per ceat). Hungary comes next with about 30 per 
cent. n this respect, Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany are better off. 

The balance of payments position is, however, best 
in Romania, because Ceausescu had used tho 
command economy to force the export of even the 
basic reeds including foodstuff and energy. Incident- 
ally, this may enable the present authorities in Roma- 
nia to meet the immediate short-run economic needs 
of the people by cancelling such command exports 
and thereby providing for more goods in the home 


` marke: Paradoxical though it may seem, Romania 


might thus recover sooner from the prevailing eco- 
nomic difficulties as compared to other countries of 
Eastera Europe. At the same time, it will be an 
uphill task to overhaul the basic structure of the 
Romanian economy because of the serious distor- 
tions Erought about by Ceausescu’s bizarre approach 
to industrialisation by forcing peasants to the urban 
areas, 2 Pol Pot strategy in reverse. 

Whet is happening in Eastern Europe is not just 
the scrapping of the command system in the eco- 
nomy and the reliance on the market forces, but 
more tignificant, the large-scale entry of powerful 
foreign capital for investment. On this score, these 
countries have not developed the mechanism of 
checks-and-balances as we have in India by such 
devices as the FERA. 

West German capital is the most powerful to enter 
the cocntries of Eastern Europe. But even distant 
Japan Las come in with the Suzukis building an auto- 
mobile plant in Hungary. But big multinationals 
from other countries are also coming in — such as 
the General Electric down to press baron Rupert 
Murdosk. £ 

It is, 2owever, not a forced invasion of outside capi- 
tal. In “act, most of the countries of Eastern Europe 
have been “‘opening their wombs” to foreign capital, 
to quot the memorable words of Asok Mehta. For 
instance, East German Prime Minister Hans Modrow, 
during a visit to Hamburg early in January, appealed 
for West German aid to help “in starting a quick 
economic upswing’. At Hamburg, he assured that 
his government “would do all it could to provide 
the conditions for cooperation with West German 
firms or a broad basis”. 

One cf the disturbing features of the change-over 
from thz old economic order is the rising unemploy- 
ment side by side with inflation. This feature of the 
present phase of economic transition is claimed by 
some economists to be temporary. They point to the 
fact tha- unemployment has been going down in the 
market sconomy of West Germany. Some of the 
sharper critics of the old order, however, point out 
with a buch of cynicism that in the command eco- 
nomy tuo idle worker stays inside the factory adding 
to the prevailing unproductivity, while in the market 
economy the idle worker is kept outside the factory 
in the lime of the jobless. 

In Poland, the number of jobless has already come 
near to sive lakhs, and alongwith -the rising prices 
are cresting conditions for working class unrest. 
Already there were strikes among the coalmine 
workers which were somehow pacified. It is under- 
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stood Lech Walesa has made it clear to the present 
government, led by Ministers from his Solidarity, 
that he would give it time till the end of March to 
control inflation. But if this were not done then he 
himself would be forced to support the workers’ 
strike action from April. 

However, in the other countries of Eastern Europe, 
the new leaders do not control trade unions as 
Walesa does in Poland. In fact, in most of the coun- 
tries, the old centralised trade unions are fragmented 
by the recent upheavals. Under the circumstances, 
wild-cat strikes and large-scale civil disturbances out 
of economic difficulties can hardly be ruled out. 

Here lies the dilemma in the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Obsolence and stagnation have forced them 
to the path of modernisation and the market. At the 
same time the social consequences of this new path 


, tend towards discontent, if not disturbances. 
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T= mighty upsurge in Fastern Europe is not going 

to be confined within the frontiers of the respec- 
tive countries. Itis bound to have far-reaching 
impact on their mutual relations as also on the 
wider balance of forces in the world. 

The indisputable fact is that Eastern Europe can 
no longer be regarded as the close sphere of influence 
ofthe Soviet Union. Moscow’s writ is no longer 
going to run in these countries. The Brezhnev 
Doctrine of limited sovereignty has become an item 
of ridicule and indictment. In fact, the foreign policy 
experts of some of these countries resent the clubb- 
ing of all these countries within the regional appel- 
lation of Eastern Europe. Some of them would 
like to revive the concept of Central Europe, while 
still others recall the idea of a Balkan Entente which 
came up for a brief period immediately after the 
war. 

The momentum of development is so breath-taking 
in Eastern Europe today that it is taken for granted 
by most of the opinion-makers in these countries 
that the NATO and the Warsaw Pact are not going 
to last, and that they are bound to disappear before 
the integration of Europe planned for 1992. Side by 
side, Gorbachev’s pleading for the concept of the 
European Home has caught in all these countries 
among all sections of the public, Left, Right and 
Centre. In other words, there is serious thinking 
everywhere about the shape of things to come after 
the impending end of the Cold War. 

A great debate is now on about the Validity of the 
Yalta arrangements made exactly fortyfive years 
ago in February 1945. A widely known paper in 
Warsaw has been conducting an open international 
debate on the subject of Yalta and is carry- 
ing contributions from internationally known com- 
mentators from Arbatov in the Soviet Union to 
Andre Fontaine in France. In other words, serious 
re-examination is on about the relevance of the post- 
war system, 

Once the barriers of the Cold War have been 
dismantled — symbolised by the breach in the Berlin 
Wall — the question that has been uppermost jn 
the minds of all foreign Policy experts from 
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- diplomats to academics in these countries is: what 
will be the new design on the map of Europe? What 
are the contours on the new map? Two things are 
getting clearer every week. First, thata unified 
Germany is very much on the agenda today. The 
stop gap Slogan of one-nation-two-states is being 

_replaced by the call for German unification which 
could be heard quite unmistakably in the streets of 
Berlin. 

This unification is being achieved as a process. 
West German Chancellor Kohl first put forward his 
10-point plan for unification of the two Germanys. 
This led to an uproar in Western Europe with sup- 


port from the USA. Kohl changed his tactics. He had 


a summit meeting withthe East German. Prime 
Minister, Modrow, at Dresden in December. The 
gist of the Dresden summit was to bring about 
closer economic and cultural ties between the two 
German states. In other words, the goal of political 
unification is now being sought to be reached via 
economic integration leading to political unification. 
One may recall that Bismarck in the nineteenth century 
first’ wont for customs union (Zolverein) among 
German principalities before ‘he could weld them 
into one mighty power, that is, Germany. 

What does a unified Germany signify for the rest 
of Europe, particularly for the countries of Eastern 
Europe? The earlier calculation that the unification 


of two Germanys would take time, has been aban- - 


doned as the tempo of development in favour of 
unity has gone faster than the understanding of politi- 
cians. Gorbachev’s idea that the German unification 
has to come within the framework of a European 
settlement is regarded by many as too general — as 
the possibility has cropped up of a united Germany 
virtually settling the term of a European settlement. 
‘In Praguo, a long session with a Professor of 
International Relations in Charles University — a 
former diplomat with a stint in. New Delhi — 
brought out the concern of the Czechoslovak 
public about the likely demand for Sudetenland to 
be merged into Germany. It is true that the great 
powers have been insisting on keeping the post-war 
frontiers inviolate, but this is rebutted by the argu- 
ment that the very emergence of a unified Germany 
would mean tbe biggest breach into the post-war 
system, and once that was achieved, what power can 
prevent the united Germany from getting back its 
old territories, particularly from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia? This is particularly serious for Poland 
because not only would its western provinces be 
threatened but even the north-eastern area, which 
was once East Prussia. 
When the point is made that a unified Germany 
could not possibly be building a huge war machine 
_as Hitler had done, the response is that it is not 
the prospect of a militarised Germany, but a 
Germany emerging as a hi-tech superpower in a fow 
years timo dominating Europe. Naturally the pros 
pect worries others too. The French President, 
Mitterand, I found, spent two days in Budapest. 
Not only Mitterand, but even ` Japancse Prime 
Minister Kaifu has just made a tour of Eastern 
Europe with a clear political slant — most unusual 
for any Japanese politician abroad. In Budapest, he 
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hailed Hungary as “the flagship of reforms”, 
and Suzuki is going to set up an automobile plant 
there. 

One could discern in Prague the memory of the 
thirties when Behes worked out the foreign policy 


strategy by which Czechoslovakia would have - 


France at one end and the Soviet Union at the other 
to offset the imbalance set by German militarism 
under Hitler. Not by ideological pressures but by 
pragmatic political compulsions, some of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe might therefore prefer to 
maintain close links with Moscow, particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs. , ‘ é 

There is also the other trend which sees the 
Soviet Union coming closer to the integrated Europe 
in 1992 with unified Germany emerging as the giant 
dominating the continent. 

In Hungary the new approach in foreign policy 
shows distinct signs of a shift towards neutrality and 
thereby coming closer to Austria. Shades of the 
Austo-Hungarian —Empire? On the other hand, one 
would have to watch developments in Southern 


- Europe. Can a Balkan Entento be practical? With 


the breakdown of the ideological barriers it is but 
natural’ that the memory of the old project would be 
revived. Which in fact could have materialised 
immediately after the war, but for Stalin forcing 
Dimitrov to give it up. In this area, the future 
of Yugoslavia as a viable entity is also being 
questioned. 

Within this cluster of small countries constituting 
Eastern Europe, many of the ethnic animosities are 
getting blurred, as I could see in the good rela- 
tions that have come up between Romania and 
Hungary as the new regime in Bucharest have stood 
by the Hungarian minority in the country. However, 
it is too early to say that the minority groups would 
not disturb the tranquility of the new governments of 
these countries. Once the Yalta arrangements are no 
longer maintained, there can be unrest in many of 
the ethnic pockets of Eastern Europe. They can no 
longer be shoved under the carpet as Stalin had 
taught them to do. Because the map of Europe 
drawn up at Yalta was largely based on considera- 
tions of balance between the three great powers of 


the day—the USA, the USSR and the UK. At this, 


moment of unbridled excitement, it is not surprising 
that these questions are submerged under the up- 


heaval of the democratic urge. Tomorrow will not be ` 


like yesterday. . 
VI 


dramatic develo tsin Eastern Europe have 
attracted worldwide attention. However, their 
significance for the world outside the region is yet to 
emerge in full measure. Moreover, these have a bear- 
ing on the history of contemporary times, far beyond 
the immediate political impact. 

Although it will perhaps be too early to get a full 
view of Europe after these countries settled down toa 
reasonable degree of stability through elections slated 
to be held in most of them in the next three months, 
it can be expected that, by and large, these will be 
absorbed in the integrated Europe 1992. Not only 
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ee ee mantled but “the Congress would Be‘taken by them as the vindication 


i i ʻo di f their line of establishing rapport with Pretoria. 
e : a Be stationed in these A A This attitude is, however, not aieeaa . Cae 
or F raw. Even the prospect of G being free In East Germany, the African atone Eons 
a de ae its soil is tobe seriously. had an active unit which used to prod : 
ee Gon curated with the tribute literature on the anti-apartheid morenen : 
at t power— That has scaled down its activities very considerably. 
f hi-tech It is quite clear that these countries are opens 
de, will up to the giant multinationals and are making a 
same, to get IMF credit. On both these counts, the o 
Sne campaign of the socialist countries against them has 

f been totally silenced. Obiviously, it would be idle 
i i ld countries 
nd to expect them to support the Third Wor > 
on the debt question and also on the entry of multi- 
i s : nationals. Their perceptions on these ns pais 
these cc untries Euro-centric, a development hich strikingly changed now that it would be safe th 
already begun, For instance, the coverage\r news- ird World countries to disabuse themselves on the 
Ee ee Oe World has definitely gok down Phgpect of getting the support of Eastern European 
1n mos of these countries. This can of coursthe ex- govérgments. Incidentally, one has to be aware of 
plained, as many of the media persons did this- the prospect that the rupee trade will disappear 


shape the course of politics; and in 
Germany can hardly be beaten in Eu pe 
Japan Dr the USA. Infact, most of th un 
Eastern Europe will be the happy hau ing g 
for giaat investors in the next couple of yars, 
Thirdly, this shift in their focus will defi itely t 





reporte-, by the fact that with the dramatic PGtical w resent contracts expire. On global issues 
upheavels near at home, one can hardly blam&hat like the over the intellectual property 
the word beyond should get low-priority covehge. rights, the countries 0 Europe will follow 
There ere, however, more substantive eviden to the Western lead. ee 

indicate the shift away from the Third World in e 


perception of these countries. 

The liak with Israel is being established very f: 
One could see EL AL, the Israeli airline, planes 
Warsaw airport, with heavy bookings from Poland 
The Hur garian Foreign Minister officially visited Tel 
Aviv rec2ntly. It is only a question of time when the speculation today. It is quite clear that the so-called 
diplomat c relations between Israel and these countries ocialist camp as it was known until a few years ago, 
will be resumed in the very near future. When one as now disappeared. 
asks thei- diplomats and political personaliti¢s about .The process started with Hungary when the first 
this new Sreference for Israel, the argument given is slog were taken a few years ago to branch out to 
that the large Jewish populations in these countries world outside—the first among the socialist 
have inte-est in Isracl which so long was being’kept ae to approach IMF and open a night club. 
up through non-official channels and it was mM- La year, the official party turned itself into a 
ing ridiculous to hold up official connections with Soc i Party and multi-party democracy was 
Bond Te i A IDT or sieka atop on: the Atab- iairoduced. Poland followed with the fae “fon: 
world, it is said that these countries are not giving Communist Prime Minister. The liberation of the 
up their s ıpport for the legitimate aspirations of the media from total state control has been one of the 
Palestiniaa people, but they strongly feel that boy- . effects of this break-up of the monolith socialism 
cott of Israel is no longer the right way of handling 


LOOKING at the revolutionary developments in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, the question that 
comes to one’s mind is: will there be no effort at 
building socialism and are these countries going 
straight into the capitalist fold? This is a matter of 


this vexed question and now it is the media which is virtually setting the 
More ‘sevealing is the new approachto South PECS h l t fr th 
Africa. Oa this count,the Hungarians are ahead of In economy, the resolute turn away from the 


others. Rezently the South African Foreign Minister Command economy to the market is taken by many 
visited Budapest and normalisation of diplomatic 8 the touchstone of the capitalist eee In ie 
relations is on the cards. A fairly long discussion Present phase, this sounds to be true. niet 4 
at the Husgarian Foreign Office brought out the One takes a long-range view, onecan un iy oe 
explanatiom that a good number of Hungarians are ‘hat the pendulum has at the a efe es 
settled in South Africa—the figures vary from 25 to tbe totalitarian regime to one of democratic om. 
70 thousani—some of whom had gone there long When a certain stability will come after a upheaval, 
ago, while z big contingent went after the suppression there is little doubt that the gains ee hee an 
of the 195€ uprising. There is the argument of better ÍN housing, education, health and jobs—will stay, 
trade prospect as well. It 1s also pointed out by the 8 the vast number of those who have benefited on 
Hungarian :pokesmen that there has-been no whittling these counts will not permit these to be gıven up. 
down of the condemnation of the apartheid system on To venture a guess, some sort of a social demo- 
the part of -heir government. Rather, they felt that cracy along the Scandinavian lines—not the model 
the establisiment of normal diplomatic channels as such—is likely to emerge in these countries now 
would be a more suitable means to put pressure on throwing away the shackles of regimented socialism. 
the South African Government to abandon apartheid. The quest for freedom shall be pursued hand in 


No doubt, tie subsequent release of Mandela and hand with the urge for social well-being. [] (Com 
the lifting ofthe ban on the African National cluded) 
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LDITOR’S NOTEBOOK į 


Kashmir: Nearing Zero Hour 


ASHMIR today has become the touchstone of Indian 
-statesmanship. The crisis that has emerged there 


- can no longer be managed by conventional methods of 


settling political acrimony. It has gone much beyond, 
and now it has assumed the magnitude of a definite 
threat to the integrity of the country. 

The militants who want Kashmir to secede from the 
Indian Union are today in control of life and politics — 


, at least in the Valley itself. It is time the public in this 


country was informed about the actual state of.affairs 
in Kashmir. It is a grim, very grim situation and the 
nation cannot afford to take an ostrich outlook That 
will be self-deceiving, because any delay in facing upto 
the reality may ultimately end up in the actual secession 
of a part of Indian territory. There need be no doubt 
on this score. : 
How precarious the situation is can be gauged from 


` the fact that the entire administration is now openly 


divided in its loyalty. Roughly, it can be stated that the 
most active and dominant in the Valley today are the 
militants who.want Kashmir to secede from India. Next 
to them come the large masses who are discontended 
with the prevailing conditions for which they blame 
New Delhi. Lastly, there is a small number, mostly 
muted and passive, who still want Kashmir to stay 
within the Indian Union. In such a situation it’ is but 
natural that the militant secessionists dominate over the 
discontend masses today while the pro-Indian forces 
are hopelessly marginalised, and forced into inactivity. | 
In other words, the balance of forces in the Kashmir 
Valley has qualitatively changed. 

In the past, roughly about the time the National 
Conference-Congress-I Ministry took office in 1987, the 
secessionists were a hard core minority group, and the 
discontended gathering round the Muslim United Front 
(MUF) having had a substantive following could have 
been forced to meet the challenge of the National 
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Conference and the Congress-I, had: the 


two parties worked neve as a unified 
force. 


Unfortunately, dich an opportunity was . 


squandered by both the parties in the 
coalition. The alliance turned out to be 
just a pact between the leaders of the two 
parties—Farooq Abdullah ‘and Rajiv 
Gandhi. There was no rapport whatsoever 
. between the ranks of the two parties, not 
to speak of their launching a united 
front movement. This was further com- 
pounded by the total malfunctioning of 
the coalition Ministry. 
experience borne out by two visits to the 
Valley in that period, .this correspondent 
gathered the very disturbing. impression 
that behind all the high-visibility political 
impetuosity and exhibitionism on the part 
of Faroog Abdullah, his Ministry emerged 
as the symbol of utter corruption and 
‘maladministration. It was this very phase 
which saw the’ growing activity of the 
secessionist groups emerging out in the 
open. | eo 

- This account of the past in the Kashmir 
Valley has been necessitated by the patent- 
ly distorted account given by Rajiv Gdndhi 
in his letter to the Prime Ministér on 
March 6. One would like to remind both 
Rajiv and Farooq as to what happened 
onthe Independence Day, August 15 last 
when the sécessionists coming out in the 
open, had forced a black-out in Srinagar 
with Pakistani flags flying at many places. 
Was it an example oftheir ‘‘maintenance 
of political contact with the people” or that 

“at no time was the-administration alien- 
ated from the peeple” as has been claimed 
in Rajiv’s letter? 


‘ It is such a display of dishonest alibi on 
the part -of Rajiv Gandhi that weakens 
his appeal fora “national consensus” for 
‘meeting the crisis in Kashmir today .Such 
a consensus which is urgently called for 
to meet the fust deteriorating situation, 
demands that all the leaders of all 


parties — particularly the Congress-I, the . 


National Conference and the National 
- Front Government — must desist from 
mutual recriminations. This is not the 
moment for washing each other’s dirty 
linen in the public, but for making a deter-- 
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From - personal — 


mined endeavour to work out a, united 
national approach to salvage Kashmir for 
the Indian Union. 


Such a united approach has nee 
necessary: because it will be imperative to 
boldly meet even the discontented mili- 
tants and win them over by seriously _ 
meeting some_of their genuine demands. 
While terrorism needs to be curbed, there 
has to be side by side a determined effort 
to prove to the people in the Valley that 
they stand to gain by remaining jin the 
Indian Union, that this democracy can 
ensure for them a bétter life with more 
autonomy. Whether itis Article '370 of 
1951 or the accord of 1975—all these can 
be re-examined in all good faith' anda 
degree of self-government can be assured 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. No 


.Tigid posture will help on this score. In 
fact, the present government by its very 
-cominitment will have to meet the |claims 


of the States for more autonomy Vis-a-vis 
the Centre, as decentralisation is ‘on the 
agenda of the day. Viewéd in this context, 
the’ discontent in Kashmir can be met 
only by! taking into consideration ifs 
special status born out of “historical . 
reasons. Only when such @ line is taken, 
backed by a united national stand, can 
the challenge of Pakistani interference be 
met effectively. Not only that. Such -an 
approach can very well be the stépping 
stone towards Indo-Pakistan understand- 
ing as well. 

Kashmir unreconciled shall 2 the 
Achilles’ heel for the Indian’ Republic; 
Kashmir contented can bethe most impor- 


‘tant show-window for Indian democracy. 


Once again, let it be remembered: the- 
crisis in Kashmir poses today the most 
formidable challenge for I ndian statesman- 
ship. l, 
March 7 2 ei 
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Readers, Please Note ! 


Next Week’s Mainstream will be a Special 
Issue devoted to the Patent System (in slew of 
the Third World Patent Convention at Vigyan: 
Bhavan, New Delhi‘on March 15-16, 1990). A 
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Chaubisi ‘versus 
Chautala — 
INDER MOHAN - 


‘ 
~~ 


Haryana Chief Minister, 


$ I On Prakash Chautala, and 


his doting father, Chaudhuri i 
Devi Lal, ` the Deputy . Prime 
Minister are both faced with 


- a disgracefully awkward situa- 


tion. Father and Son. are equal- 
ly -responsible for creating the 
same. Knowing fully welf that 
the Chaubisi, the collective pan- 
chayat of 24 villages, had given 
its unanimous verdict against 
Chautala and in support of rebel 
Janata Dal Independent candi- 
date, Anand Singh Dangi, they., 
still felt that they could ride 
roughshod’ over the Haryana 
electorate. Although Chautala 
kept himself in a low-key after 
Chautisi’s decision, the exube- 
rant father campaigned for the 
Son wth full gusto. Chaudhuri 
Devi Lal even criticised the deci- 


_sion cf the Chaubisi. One not- 


able point of Chautala’s elec- 
tioneering was that the. noto- 
rious Disney Land project was 
not mentioned even once during 
the campaign by the father or 
the son. It may _ be recalled that 
both of them had been presumpt- 
they 
aro expert economists) - that 
Disney Land scheme would ena- 
ble Haryana to emerge as a tax- 
free State. They had asserted, 
this mindless absurdity quite fre- 
‘quentl= before actual campaign- 
ing hed started. jibe people of 

Haryana firmly pro ‘against | 
Disney ‘Land.’ They not only 
rejected’ it but threatened to 
launch movement against it. 

„It may farther ‘be recalled that 
when immediately after taking 
over, the Prime Minister, V.P. + 
announced that Lok 
Ayukts should be appointed in 
every State and also for the 
Centre, with powers for their 
purview over the Chief Ministers 


‘and ths Prime Minister, Chau- 
' tala was the only Chief Minister 


to heve ‘stoutly declared: 


~ “Haryena does not need a Lok 


Ayukt as wo have our inbuilt 
“gtructare” of meeting the chát- 


-lengo of corruption.” The “‘struc- - 


1 


‘, one 


before and during the Meham 
constituency where Mayhem with 
all its ugly aspects was the 


* order of the day. As a member of 


Independent ‘Initiative team what 
witnessed happening ` at 
Meham was something revolting 
and despicable. ` 

All possible unfair means to 
keep the genuine voter away from 
polling .booths were blatantly 


exerted. All the polling booths 


were literally sieged by fully 
armed police who had all remov- 
ed‘their name plates from their 


` uniforms.. Almost 90 per cent 


votes had been ‘“‘cast” by 11 am.” 
All polling agents of Anand Singh 
Dangi were forcibly shooed off. 
At every polling booth one saw 
thick and long queues of “‘voters’’ 
in the morning hours. In no 
time they thinned off. When 
asked by the returning officers, 
how could this be so, they assert- 
ed all of them had cast their 


votes. When farther confronted - 


with the fact that the procedure 
to cast one vote takes minimum 
two minutes, 500 voters could 
not possibly be free within half- 
an-hour to forty minutes. The 
staff on ‘‘duty” just grinned. At 
some polling booths members of 
Independent Initiative could get 
hold of sizeable numbers of 
valid ballot paper slips issued to 
genuine voters whose votes- had 
been wrongfully cast by -hired 
musclemen.-escorted by the police. 
Another depressing sight. was that 
of booths meant for Harijan 
voters. Whereas booths for- upper 
caste voters were inside school 
buildings ‘or some pucca struc- 
tures, for Harijan votors misér- 
able tents had been provided 
where too rigging went on as 


, planned by Chautala & Co. 


-Tho less said about terrorisa-" 
tion of voters through ' brutal 
physical violence and murderous 
attacks the better. This parti- 
cular degradation of electoral 
process has been widely covered 
and condemned by the media. 

A mention must be made of 
extra-constitutional authority, 
Abhay Singh, the son of Chantala. 
Heavily escorted by police and 
armed commandos in four vehi- 
cles whose number plates had 
been plastered with mud or 
twisted: inwards, Abhay Singh 
threw his weight both physical 
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“ture” has fully unfolded itself 


and unjustly official, for bepth 
capturing. This was very mych 
in evidence all over the consti- 
tuency and equally strongly resen- 
ted by the people. The ‘litt of 
malpractices could be unending. 
at is now required is a 
repoll in the entire constituency 
under a free, fair and secure 
atmosphere for the voters. =~ 
It is now imperative to intro- 
duce and legalise electoral ` re- 


. forms. Individuals like Chautala 


should be publicly prosecuted 
and debarred from contesting 
any elections for at least six, years 
if not more. He should be 
adequately punished for misusing 
State machinery and for keeping 
the police away from their actual 
and rightful duty to the’ State 
and the people. 

The people of Haryana are 
Testive against Chautala and his 
weighty father who too believes in 
perpetuating dynastic rule. The 
people only commented that these 
dynastic rulers whosoever they 
may be, invariably turn out to be 
without any merit of their own 
and totally insensitive towards 
the people. This must be ended 
once for all, they demanded. 

Freedom to vote is as impor- 
tant a human right as the right 
to work, right to shelter and right 
to live as human: beings. Any 
onslaught by exploiting ruling 
tyrants to suppress these rights 
must be resisted by the people. 
Just as our people had made 
heavy sacrifices to win their right 
to vote, they ‘will have to safe- 
guard and utilise this. right with 
their united strength of actions... 

Let us hope that the Janata 
Dal Government arrives at right 
conclusions after the sordid 
experiences of ‘Haryana and else- 
where in India. People expect the 
government to act with impar- 


tiality and thus enhance its 

credibility by punishing the guilty 

howsoever high and mighty they 
may be. oy 
PS: al 

The Haryana people still 

_ remember that when Om 


Prakash Chautala was At 
red-handed at Delhi Airport 
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Status of Women 
MRINAL PANDE 


À few weeks ago at a seminar organised by several 
activist groups, a rotund patriarch, the head of 
an eminent statistical agency, was holding forth on 
women and work. He took a certain secure and 
righteous pleasure in saying things tbat many policy- 
makers and data-givers are given to saying at national 
seminars these days. I remember, with pain, observa- 


tions such as: 

— Women’s work shall not interfere with their family life 

now that more and more agencies are taking the work to 

beng n, rather than have them come to dirty factories and 

WOrk, 

— Women journalists mustn’t just write obsessively about 

women's issues, but also acquaint themselves with forelgn 

policy and political affairs, if they want to take their 
career serlously. 

— All statistical data from Census and National Sample 

Surveys show conclusively that Indian women aro Joining 

the labour force in ever-increasing numbers. Literacy 

Jevels are also going u slowly. If only you people bothered 

to read the empirical data instead of cribbing about sexist 

segregation, you'd realise that “women are fast becoming 

a part of the mainstream”, 

It’s obvious from these statements that according 
to that eminent theoretician, a home-based woman 
worker is better off and happier than the one who 
works outside; that writing about women’s issues is 
not the same as writing about important issues, and 
that all empirical data is sacrosanct with govern- 
mental data on women being more sacrosanct than 
most. 

One must confess that on the face of it, snappy 
conclusions such as these about the great sea-change 
in women’s status in post-independent India, are 
rather contagious and irresistible. The statement 
that day must have hit many women in that air- 
conditioned room like a revelation, as if they had 
left a dark dungeon and walked out in the sun. How 
on earth did we miss out on that, most of them 
must’ve been wondering. However, the reality about 
the nature of women’s work, their work-related 
status and the veracity of statistical information 
about their work-participation rate, is neither so 
simple, nor free of grave errors and serious lapses. 

One of the most radicalising events for an ordinary 
middle-class Indian woman, of our times is her entry 
into the paid labour force and discovering how 
women, even educated women, are treated there. But 
with the brain-washing of our traditional college 
education, most of us have steadily refused to take 
in facts that negate all those sunny empirical con- 
clusions about women, especially that of the middle- 
class educated women having come a long way! 
Facts such as the high unemployment rate among 
well-educated women scientists and Ph.D. holders, 
(35.92 per cent as inst 9.31 per cent among 
similarly educated men) the lower average salaries 
paid to women workers, the middle-level invisible 
ceiling that most women hit in four to five years 
that retards their future progress and sediments them 
in the most unwanted ministries and departments 
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March 8 is International Women’s Day. To 
mark the occasion we are carrying this article 
from the Editor of Saptahik Hindustan.—Editor 


and last, but not least, the steady discouragement 
from families and employees from reaching out, and 
specialising. The CSIR data indicate that among 
women scientists only 58 per cent are employed. One 
out of seven post-graduate women scientists had just 
given-up looking for a job. Sadly enough, most of us 
experience all this as workers, and job-seekers and 
still go on believing in the sheer incontrovertibility of 
empirical data generated by all those august bodies 
that say that women aro not lagging too far behind. 


WITH the unshakeable faith of the newly arrived in 
empirical data, we not only choose to overlook all 
visible evidence about the paucity of women educa- 
tors, judges, company executives, factory over-seers 
and union office-bearers but also fail to take note 
of the equally obvious ghettoisation of working 
women (89.9 per cent) inthe unorganised sector 
which is almost wholly unprotected by labour laws 
and unions. 

We just go on fervently hoping that some day, 

, some political party will come to rule that will put 
all this data to good use and build the right priori- 
ties into all the Five-Year Plans and release woman- 
hood from all oppression. The thought that the basic 
ideology that control women’s labour and reinforces 
her familial role might be at fault, or that the nation- 
al level statistics may also be severly impaired by 
cultural biases produced by that very ideology is not 
available to us. 

A recent survey of UN data on the position of 
women corroborates this: 

There !s one major distorting device operating on all data- 

collection concerning women, above and beyond interpre- 

tation differences or collection facilities, This isa set of 

cultural assumptions about the secondary importance of 

anything women do; it produces under-registration of 

women from birth to death, an under enumeration of 

women in employment, independently of other forces that 

also create under-counting of populations in general...” 
(Elise Boulding, etc. — Handbook of International 
Data on Women 1976:6) 

In India, the ten yearly Census and the quintennial 
National Sample Surveys are two of the main official 
sources of information about the nature of women’s 
employment and unemployment. Both have been 
seen by various researchers as being’ inadequate on 
several counts. A government document — The 
National Perspective Plan for Women (1989) records 
that women’s work-force participation rates given in 
successive Census reports are not comparable, since 
the definitions of work and worker have been chang- 
ing with each census. In 1961 a worker was anyone 
who worked during the working season — even ifit 
was for an hour. By 1971 the data gatherers had 
only to ask a person what his/her principal activity 
was, before giving the respondent a worker or non- 
worker listing. In 1981 the twin-concepts of ‘main’ 
worker (who worked for a major part of the period 
of reference), ‘marginal’ (who worked for a smallor 
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| period within the specified period) were introduced. 
In all these changes, what seems to have been 
missed out, was the crucial fact that in the context of 
women, cultural . assumptions shall go on strengthen- 
_ing ' biases within definitions. Words like ‘work’, 
“status” and ‘participation rate’. : 
Another ' factor that affects the data gathering 
process on women’s issues in India (as in most 
Third World countries) is that the respondents, the 
data énumerators and the academic interpreters are 
more likely than not tobe males. Due to these 
cultural (read male-centric) biases in the question- 
naires usually go unchallenged and calturally mani- 
pulated answers by women about their work-status 
are harpily swallowed. Take a look at the following 
, definition, that specifies who the head of the house- 
hold is. 


- The Feed of the household. is the person on whom falls 
the chief responsibility for the maintenance of the house- 
hold, You néed not, however, make any enquiry about 
this and you should treat asthe head of the household 
any’person who is actually acknowledged as such. 
(Census of India 1971:636) 


THUS “or the-Census, the head of a household is the 
person who is traditionally acknowledged as such. 
It doesn’t matter if in reality age, illness, alcoholism 
or some other factors have (as in Kumaon or Garh- 
wal hills pan of Maharashtra) made maintain- 
. ing the’ family entirely the business of the woman. 

' Armed with instructions such as these it would be 
magical, if most of the Census representatives did 
not deem all women to be’ housewives or ‘marginal 
or secondary workers.’ . 

The Shramshakti report on women in the un- 
organised sector highlights another interesting fact 
` that although government data on the subject is 
fragmentary, today in a large number of the poorest 
Indian households, women are the principal or the 
only bread-winners. The incidence -of poverty in 
these families is usually much higher than in those 
. headed Sy a man since most of them have no assets 

` or savings. These have resulted from increasing male 
migration to cities in rural areas, and increasing in- 
cidence of male alcoholism - and desertion in urban 
alums. Various micrd-surveys show that- the numbers 
of such Zamilies is steadily increasing but since both 
the 1961 and 1971 Censuses had defined a household 
` asa groip of persons who commonly live and eat 
together ‘unless exigencies of work prevent them 


. from doing s0’, one suspects that most women must’ve © 


named taeir husbands as ghar ka malik, Since the 
data enumerators are asked ‘specifically not to make 
‘elaborate enquiry’ or enter into any long argument, 
naturally the data-based picture of cus ae 
or continues to fuzzy. It is anybody's 
; poses iow likely it all is to skew all effective plann- 

ing for this group, and how reluctant banks and 
` government agencies would be to shellout Idans to 
women after govérnment data lists them as men or 

workers. S 


In abs>lute terms the female labour force in India - ’ 


has grown (from an estimated 78.6 m. in 71973 to 


99.4 m. in 1983), but in olla terms, as The 
. National Perspective Plan for omen points out,.their 
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participation rate has declined (from 33.7 per cent 
in 1911 to 13.99 per cent in 1981)., The orgahised 
sector in India absorbs less than 1/8th of the actual 
workforce in India, of this women form a tiny 12.4 
per cent. Ironically the vast female labour force that 
excited the fancy of the data-specialist, we’ve men- 
tioned in the beginning, comprises the women in the 
unorganised sector. No report so far has denied the 
fact that all working women in -this low-security, 
high-risk, legally invisible twilight-zone are grossly 
underpaid and exploited in more ways than one. 
Their long work-hours and triple . burden of work, 
housekeeping and mothering leave thém no time to 
go and attend skill-upgradation Classes, or try and 
avail of those poverty-alleviation loans. Their - 
absence is automatically construed as a sign of. disin- 
torest, just as their non-availability during certain 
seasons or for certain types of work is construed as 
an unwillingness to wòrk. i 


; ‘ : 
“Women want to learn only sewing and knittin; 
in TRYSEM they do not want to go to into, skill- 
teaching ITI classes,” officials all over India sang 
to us, when we were researching this sector.’ Tho 
women, however, had a different tale to tell, of 
opportunities missed due to familial from ` 
in-laws or jealous husbands, sick babies, non-proxi- 
mity of classes, fear of being molested on onely 
roads or the sheer impossibility of making the male 
Officials seo their viewpoint. All these details, one 
fears, our data gatherers with their official blinkers, 
miss out routinely. ‘ 


By then the 
Rs. 2626 crore Jawahar Rozgar Yojna of the ruling 
Congress-I Government was also already underway, 
and was being given a big publicity boost. Both the 
parties promised to induct women ‘in the paid-labour 
orco in a big way. Senior, seasoned women activists 

greeted both the announcement and definition with 
mild cynicism. Haven’t women always worked? Isn’t 
itthe basic problem tho non-recognition by data . 
agencies of almost all the productive work women 
do Be home, as socially and economically irreplace- 
able? : rey 
` In a multi-cultural, mixed- economy such as ours, 
an adequate data base is a ‘must for -developing the 
right priorities in long-term for women. The above 
examples clearly point to the need for taking correc- 
tive measures in both the data collection system’ and: 
analytical concepts that relate to women. As a 
starter, perhaps a good beginning may be made for 
the 1991 Census, by enlisting female enumerators 
and locating female respondents. This may not 
remove centuries’ old biases altogether, but would 
remove some of them, reduce the extent of others 
and improve the accuracy of the data considerably, 
On the face of it concepts that guarantee one-job: 


‘per-household, may seem justified, but in the’ past 


this ons-job per-family business has routinely been 
used to retrench women workers, and, create for 
them a terrible soul-destroying dependency ,on 
males, 2 a er 


y $ J 
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oust the women, babies 
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The statistical underpinning used by experts here 
was that women’s work is secondary in nature and-is 
primarily a ‘booster’ of the basic income of th 


. family. Few realiso how this renders’ women second- 


ary within their families and makes their right toa 


‘job expendable in especially hard times. We have 
geen, how women themselves may -quietly go along . 


with this interpretation “upto the point of being 
retrenched so that’ their son or brother or husband 
can have their job and thus preserve the Indian 
male’s traditional ego need to be seen as the primary 
bread-winner. But the sad fact is, that in many cases 
in the collieries in South Bihar it has been observed 


. that men may cohabit with women only till they 
' have got the job and then having got it through, 


, 
t 


W. 


. THEN thore are the ‘home-based’ workers assumed 


to be blissfully happy. Since homo has connotations 


' of repose and idleness, a home-based person is ustial- 


-ly construed to be mostly idle in India. The negative 


effect of this culturally sanctioned belief has been 


stigmatising home-based women again and again as - 


non-workers, secondary workers or marginal 
workers, even when (given the inflationary pressures, 
steady degradation of foresta and watering places) in 
terms of sheer drudgery and long hours, women have 
never worked harder. Not only does their drudgery 
go‘-unrecorded, instructions such as the following 
render all housework, done by the houswife, as non: 


-4 work: ' 


a setvant who works as a cook ... for wages, will be cons- 
sidered economically active, but a housewife oven if she 
may work much more than a paid servant, in having to 
cook ... or looking after the household will not be treated 
as economically active... +. Lo 


(Census of India, Centenary Monograph: 1971, 


. 693) 

` Siven her social and familial obligations, a woman 
is bound to spend more time inside a house, than a 
male, but being home-based does not mean being 
safe nor does it mean being idle. Unless question- 
naires were shaped very carefully and more women 
enumerators employed to seek information, women’s 
reply to the stock question — ‘Do you work?’ will 
mostly be ‘no, I stay at home’ even if within the 
house (in'addition toher housework) sho were 
generating a steady income by doing various types of 
back-breaking work such as bidi or papad rolling, 


spinning, dairying, weaving, food processing or | 


packaging goods on a piece-rate basis. 


How then should one measure the nature of 


_ women’s work or female unemployment? Seasonal 


unemployment is a part of labourers lives in India 
but lean seasons affect rural women more adversely 


than othera, given their traditional diffidence, their? 


lack of skills and restricted mobility. .Perhaps the 
Surveys should bë conducted in that part of year, 
when women are least likely to be unemployod,. and 
by using femalo enumerators and respondents, a 
better understanding of the ‘nature’ of women’s 


employment and unemployment, their labouring 


hours and productivity, may be achieved. 


Often employers talk about women’s unwillingness 


to take on man-sized jobs. Ifa pornon is ‘available’ 


r 
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for work but cannot get to it, should he or she be: 
considered a non-worker? The nature of women’s 
availability in India, as we all know, is first of-all 
not subject to her wishes but that of her family. Even. 
if the family were willing to let her -work, bat the 
work entailed prolonged commuting and‘fear of 
physical molestation, woman may,’ understandably 
not be available for certain types of work even if she . 
may desperately need a job..The 1984 Sikh widows. 
in Delhi slums have often been caught in this Catch- 
22 situation. The pre of leaving small children 
or grown-up daughters all alone at home to go and 
work in faraway factories, with -the homs area- 
crawling with rufflans; prevents most of then from , 
being ayailable for work being: proferred. This.is ` 
construed as a general unwillingness ‘to work, oo | E 
Here another statistical double-whammy, ‘which ” 
renders women's work secondary in various’ studies, ` 
is the routine discounting of the time.women spend - 
labouring at work site vis a vis males on the basis . 
that males are paid more and women are paid less. 
Women’s lower wages are que usually to the emplo-- 
yer’s biases and complaint nature of women them-.- 
selves but these differences in wages ate taken to be- 
indicating lower p-oductivity as well. eget 


Steps needs to be taken urgently jn the sphere to 
analysing the seasonal variations in the work perfor- 
med by women both within and outside the house, 
Here one needs also to take ndte öf. the differential , 
effect of technological innovations on women from | 
differént socio-economic classes. For example, the 
tobacco, processing machines in Guojaret, have 
reduced the need for the hazardous chore to >e done - 
by hand but has also rendered thousands of women ,, 
jobless, Similarly rice mills have reduced the drudgery ` 
of hand-pounding for women from ‘better cf fami- ' 
lies, but laid off many Jandless‘women labourers. It 
would perhaps be better if region-specific definitions 
of various activities. could be adopted to uncover 


female labour participation in activities like farming, 


dairying, weaving, and fishing. _. 

Whether it is the (now much’ criticised) Jawahar - 
Rozgar Yojna or the new Eighth Plan, the ultimate 
question before both is of incorporating wonen-from 
the -poorest areas in various income-generating 
schemes instituted by the State Government, 8o far 
known largely for their inflexibility and unsrmpathe- 
tic attitudes towards poor women ‘With a woman 
member in the Planning Commission at long last it is 
perhaps not too much to hope for. Perhaps, instead 
of picking flaws in previous plans and yojnas, it is ` 
better to realise that almost as'important as the 
financial penalty paid by the powerless is the suffer- 
ing that comes from being shut out of paid land 
recognised work. This is as true ofthe unemployed 
middle-class woman in cities as it is fôr the unetnp- 
loyed counterpart in the rural areas. It is especially” 
impoftant for planners and policy makers to recog- “ 
niso” this, whether or not the right to work becomes - 
enshrined in our Constitution as a fundamental right, ~ 
or else: women will continue to be vulnsrable to 


_ someone else’s idea of who needs a job more, And ' 


whose: need counts the most. O (Cour-esy:- The 
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Mass jid-Janmabhoomi Dispute: Historical Aspects 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


Tre Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi dispute, one 
must say, was one ‘of the. major controversies 
which was exploited politically to the hilt in post- 
independence India. It was undoubtedly the biggest 
controve-sy after that relating to the.Shah Bano 
case in 1985-86. This controversy, alongwith the” 
one on the Shah Bano issue, attracted maximum 
media at:ention in the mid-eighties and the end of 
, the last decade. In a way both these controversies 
were lined to each other, something we shall 
elaborate later. Had the controversial Muslim 

Women’s Bill not been passed in early 1986, the 

Ram Janmabhoomi controversy would not havo- 

arisen. 

What was worse was the cynical exploitation of 
the ‘Bab-i Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi dispute for 
winning the Lok Sabha elections of November 1989 
by not only the BJP and the Shiv Sena and other 
communel outfits, but also by the most important 
secular ‘of India, that is, the Congress-I which 
holds the proud record of fighting for India’s 
freedom in the past. These are the hazards of 
parliamertary elections. Every party competes with 
the other party to capture the popular, imagination 
and thereby encash the votes. It can be said without 
any fear of contradiction that the rise and spread of 
Hindu and Muslim fondamentalisms (éall it com- 
munalism jf you wish), in the recent past, specially 
since the early eighties, was due not to any concern 
for religion or religious issues but primarily for 
party or. group politics. Religion at best was used 
as an instrument. Both the controversies, that is; 
relating -o Shah Bano and the Babri Masjid- 
Ram Janmabhoomi questions, must be seen in this 
political backdrop. ‘ ` 5 

$ H 
TO be sure, the ‘Ram Jahmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
controversy is not of the recent, origin. It originated, 
‘thanks to the British policy of driving a wedge 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, in the nine- 
teenth cen-uty and to be more precise, around - 1855, 
that is, just before the war of independence of 1857. 
Before we deal with this aspect it would be appro- 
priate if we throw some light on the existence or 
otherwise of Ram janmasthan on the site of the 
Babri Masjid today. The answer-to the query - as to 
whether ths Ram janmasthan was where the mosque 
is today depends on ancient history and tho avail 
ability of records to that effect. - 

It is naturally a very controversial subject. Myths 
and facts have been mixed together. It is very 
-difficult to separate one from the other. First one 
has to answer the question whether Ram was a 


| The author is Director, . Institute of Islamic 


Studies, Bombay. _ . 
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historical figure. Then the question of his place of 
birth arises. Even if'Ram was a historical figure, as 
believed by many, was he born at Ayodhya? And if 
at all he was born at Ayodhya, was he born on the 


‘sito whero the Babri Masjid stands? In Ayodhya 


several temples claim that Lord Ram was born 
‘on the sites of these temples. All: the priests of 
these temples .make this claim. Not only to a 
historian but:to all those who are in search of truth 
(not myths based on faith), these questions are most 
fundamental. It should also be noted that all the 


research that has gone into the subject fails to answer. 


these fundamental questions convincingly. 

The first most important question is the’ location 
of Ayodhya. Did Ayodhya exist when Ram 
was supposedly born? When was’ Lord Ram born, 
in the first place? We get entangled in myths. 
Dr. Sukumar Sen in his Origin and Development 
of Rama Legend says that the events of Ramayana 
in the Treta Yuga are said to have taken place nine 
lakh years ago. Dr. Shukla holds that the time 
is calculated on the basis of Ikshvaku’s genealogy 
as given in the Puranas. If so, Ram ought to have 
lived about 4000 years ago (that is, between 2350- 
1950 BC). If Ram lived 4000 years ago, did 
A Sodiya exist then? How could it be established? 

© best evidence could be provided by archaeologi- 
cal excavations, 


The evidence provided by archasological excava- 


: tions is not very encouraging as far.as the existence 
of Ayodhya around that period is concerned. The ` 


Department of Ancient Indian History, ‘Culture and 
re td the Banaras Hindu University, under 
Prof. A.K. Narain assisted ‘by T.N. Roy and Dr 
Puroshottam Singh, conducted excavations at 
Ayodhya. According to the results of these excava- 


tions, “it would seem reasonable to ascribe the first 


occupation of the Janmabhoomi area to circa’ 


seventh century BC’’.* 

~ Even a noted scholar like Prof Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji maintained: “The Ramayana is basically a 
iiam 
named- Valmiki. There is evidently no historical 
Indian history 
now thinks that Rama, ths hero of was a 
historical n who can 
period of time.’’* The eminent historians of the 
JNU, New Delhi have also come to a: similar con- 
clusion. They write: ‘‘(i) There is no archacological 
ovidence to'show that at this early time the region 
around present day Ayodhya .was inhabited. The 
earliest possible date for, settlements at the site are of 
about the eighth centiry, BC. The archaeological 
remains indicate a fairly 
primitive than what is 
Ramayana. (ii) In the Ramayana, there are frequent 
references to places and buildings on a large scale in 
an urban setting: Such descriptions of an urban 
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creation by some single poet who has been | 


be relegated to a particular ; 


t 


simple material . lifo, more 
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* during the British peri 


ny - 


¢omplex are not instalei by the aichuodlogtcal ovi- 


’ dence of the eighth century BC. (iii) There is also a 


controversy over the location of Ayodhya. Early 


` Buddhis: texts refer to Shravasti and Saketa, not 


: Ayodhye, as the major cities of Koshala. There are 
. Very few references to an Ayodhya, but this is said 
to be located on the Ganges, not on river Saryu 
which is the site of present day Ayodhya. (iv) The 
town of Saketa was renamed Ayodhya by a Gupta 
king, Skanda Gupta in the fifth century AD, moved 
his residence to Sakota and called it Ayodhya... 
Thus what may have'been the fictional Ayodhya of 


> the epic poem was identified with Saketa quite late. 


_ This does. not necessarily suggest that the Gupta 
king wa3 a bhakta of Ram. In bestowing the 
of Ayodhya on Saket he was trying to gain prestige 
for himself by drawing on the tradition of the 


Suryavarshi kings, a line to which Rama is said to 


have. belonged.’ 


Thus from the foregoing it is quite clear that no. 


body could be certain about the historicity of Ram, 
` the existence of Ayodhya in 4000 BC, the period to 
- which Lord Ram is supposed to have lived according 
to the legend and also about the location of Ayodhya 
_ and muca less about the jammasthan in Ayodhya. 
How did the dispute about the jammasthan then 


.- arise? It seems to have been of much later origin, It 


that it actually arose 
when coloured history 
began to be written. Had Babar demolished Ram 
. Janmasthan temple, it would have found mention 
either in Tuxk-i-Babri (that is, the memoirs of Babar) 
or in some’ other contemporary sources. In fact 
, Babar had no reason to fear anyone to mention the 
demoliticn of the Ram janmasthan temple. If he had 
ordered i for religious merit he should haye felt 
proud tc mention that (as he did not hesitate to 
' mention that he did order the mutilation of the nude 
» Jain idole in Urwah valley, near Gwalior, since he 
- considered them to be obscene). Of course his order 
. did not exténd to those idols which were not nude. 


would nct be wrong to su 


-. When he could boast of mutilating these nude Jain 


\ idols why should he have not mentioned the demoli- 
, tion of the Ram janmasthan temple? Secondly, even 
; Babar’s contemporary sources do not mention 
¢ anything about it. Even Tulsidas who wrote 
; Manas in Hindi and who was a great 
* bhakta of Ram did not mention such an event even 
“ though he lived just a quarter of a century after 
t Babar. Ir Babar or any of his court ‚official had 
, demolished the Ram temple, it could not have gone 
unnoticec by his contemporary Hindus. 

One Ram Gopal Pande’s Ram Janmabhooml ka 
RomanchEari Itihas mentions that during Babar’s 
period the Hindus attacked Babri Masjid four times, 
during Humayun’s period ten times, during Akbar’s 
time 20 times, during Aurangzeb’s period three 
times, nbs the British period 31 times and during 
the Nawab of Oudh eight times to recover the site 


» of the Ram témplo. However, the author does not 


~ mbntion any reliable contemporary sources to cor- 
toborate his claim. Even Afri-Akbari is silent on 
this issue. So such a claim cannot be taken, seriously. 
- The JNU historians rightly point out: “It is in 
' the nineteenth century that the story circulates and 
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, j 
enters official recocds. These records were then cited 
by others as Valid historical evidence on the issue,” 
We find the story of the destruction of the temple in 

. British records like P. Carnegy’s Historical Sketch of 
Tehsil Fyzabad, Zillah Fyzabad, Lucknow, 1870 ‘or 
H.R. Nevill’s Faizabad District Gazetteer, Allahabad, 
1905. The translator of Babar’s Memoirs, Mrs A.F. 
Beveridge, in a footnote suggests that Babar being à 
Mniïlim, and “impressed by the dignity and sanctity 
of the ancient Hindu shrine” would have displaced 
“‘at least in part” the temple to erect the mosque. 
She bases her inference on the fact that Babar being 
a Muslim must have been intolerant of other faiths 
and thus demolished the temple which was sup- 
posedly in existence there. It is, at best, a- very 
generalised inference that is oblivjous of the fact 
that Babar in his memoirs advises his son Humayun 
to be tolerant to'the Hindus and not~to eat beaf if 
he wants to rule over India. ea 

In fact:the first major clash between the Hindus 
and the Muslims on the issue of Babri Masjid took 
place in 1855. It has been reported in Mirza Jan’s 
Hadigah al Shuhada which was published in 1956. 

- Though his account may be coloured, it- chronicles 
this major clash between the two communities, 
According ta him the Hindus captured Masjid Fidai 
Khan and demolished it, took over the mosque 
inside the fort and also razed to the ground the 
Hanumangarhi mosque.” The Muslims, according to 
this source, were greatly disturbed by the demolition 
of these mosques and waged war against the Hindus 
under the leadership of Shah Ghulam Husain and 
made Babri Masjid their bass. 

According to the writer of Hadigah a}-Shuhada, the 
Hindu Bairagis had the tacit su of the British 
who were usin o hatred between 
the Hindus a 


large number of. Muslims who 
.* After this massacre of the 
Muslims the Bairagis entered the mosque and per- 
formed havan,, blew the counch and offered mohan 
bhog. They felt that Lord Hanuman has cleared 
Ayodhya, of the milecchas (that is, the unholy 
\ Muslims), They also dug the Muslim graves and 
they put an idol there.” 

Thus this appears to be the first systematic con- 
frontation between the Hindus and the Muslims in 
Ayodhya which seems ‘to have taken place at the 
instance: of the British rulers. They succeeded in 
driving a -between the Muslims and tho 
Hindus. It did not end there. Tho Muslims again 
rose under the leadership of Amir Ali Amethwi to 
recover the mosque of Hanumangarhi. The Nawab 

_ of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shah, was reluctant to hel 

“recover the mosque as he knew that the political fall- 
out of such a venture would go against him. The 
British were looking:for excuses to unseat him. He 
thus wisely kept out of the controversy. Neverthe- 
loss, some Muslims, feeling humiliated, could not 

` contain - themsclves and set-out to reconquer the 
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fosque. It proved to be a very co ly expedition in 
terms of Muslim lives. Nevertheless, the Muslims 
succeeded in getting possession of Babri Masjid, 
throwing the Bairagis out who had occupied-it. 
Then they began the due process of law by filing 
suits. In 1858 the Muslims complained to ‘the 
District Court about the construction of a clay 
chabutra near the pulpit of thé mosque and the 
performing of pujas there.’° In 1860 thé Babri Masjid 
was properly registered. We also find in the comp- 
laint filed in 1860 that a chabutra has been construct- 
ed near the mosque and that the Mahant of 
Hanumangarhi wanted to construct a house nearby 
which was disallowed. . ; 
‘The historicity of Ram janmasthan seems -.to be so 
weak that its proponents resort to faith-rather than 
facts. Thus Prof Lal says: “In religion, it isa 


' ‘matter of faith and not of proof .. So by faith and 


— 


. (emphasis added). - 


'_ person called Muhammad was born in 
-AD. Similarly, it would be certainly a matter of faith 


faith alone-Christians embrace Jesus Christ to be the 
Son ‘of God, by faith-and faith alohe Muslims believe 
Muhanimad to be the Prophet of Allah, and by faith 
and faith alone Hindus belieyé Ramajanmabhoomi in 
Ayodhya to be the-birth place of Lard Rama. Beliefs 
of all religions have to be shown equal deference.” 


Tho other argument by the author (that is, Prof 
Lal) is that since all Muslim conquerors and rulers 
broke temples and ‘built mosques on their sites as 
it was their article of faith, Babar must have demo- 
lished’ the Ram Janmabhoomi temple also and 
constructed a mosque in its placo. To say the 
least, both -dre ile arguments. Yes, in matters 


of religion faith is integral but not in matters of — 


history. If history becomes a matter of faith, myths 
and not facts would rule over it. Prof Lal’ does not 
understand the difference between the fact that 
Muhammad was born and the faith that he was a 
Prophet. It is the prophethood which is a matter of 
faith, not Mohammad’s birth. Muhammad’s birth is 
merely a matter of fact. Mere faith cannot prove that a 


that Lord Ram was an avtar of Vishnu but no 
degree of faith can ever establish that he was born 
in Ayodhya at a place designatéd by somo believing 
Hindus. It is historical facts alane which would 
determine that. And in this case facts are certainly 
lacking. Even archaeological excavations could not 
establish the existence of Ayodhya as pointed out 
before. Faith alone cannot fill that void. 

The second argument is equally weak.- That was 
the’ argument. which some British historians and 
officials employed, for their- own reasons. It is at 
best-bad history. But even if it is true that every 
Muslim ruler was a zealot and indulged in demolish- 
ing temples belonging to- the Hindus, it would not 
prove that Babar demoljshed the Ram janmasthan 
mandir and constructed: a mosque unless it is estab- 
lished that there was a: temple at the site dedicated 
to Lord Ram’s birth and that it was precisely at: the 
site where Babri.Masjid exists. There is nọ such his- 
torical indication, let alone proof. As shown above, 
there was no such controversy between Ram janma- 
sthan mandir -and ‘Babri Masjid before the’ 1850s, 


that is before the British began to consolidate their-. 


i, ee ee 


ecca in 570 - 


power in India. If history were to: be replaced by 
faith in'-order to claim Babri Masjid it may have. 
disastrous consequences for Indian history. We 
“shudder to think of that. Whether the Hindus.gain 
or the Muslims loose out or vice versa, history 
should not be trifled. with. History should have 
nothing to do with one’s Hinduness of Muslimness. 
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IN fact the controversy about Babri Masjid and 
Ram Janmabhoomi had. almost died out after tho 
British engineered events of the nineteenth century. 
The question hardly ever arose until after partition. 
The hatred aroused against Muslims on account of 
agli had its fall-out on the Babri Masjid too. 
t was sought to be converted into’a Hindu temple. 
It happened on December 22-23, 1949. According 
to Organiser of March. 29, 1987, ‘‘on the historic 
morning of December 23, 1949. ‘the idols’ of. Sri 
Ramchandra 'and Sita Devi miraculously appeared 
in the janmaasthan. -As the Hindi devotees rejoiced 
over the miracle and thronged in their thousands”, 


the government proclaimed the premises as disputed , 


and locked the gates.12 However, what- Organiser 
‘gays is again a myth. The truth cán be sought in the 
‘radio message sent by the then, District Magistrate 
K.K. Nayar, on December 23, 1949 to the then UP- 


- Chief Minister, Govind Ballebh Pant; the then 


Chief Secretary and thé then Home Secretary. It 


., read. thus: “A few Hindus entered Babri Masjid at 


night when the Masjid was deserted , and installed a 
deity there. DM and SP and force at spot. Situation: 
under control. Police picket of 15 ‘persons was on 
duty at night but did not apparently act.” 
However, Jawaharlal Nehru: later. intervened and 
the premises were locked to stop‘the Hindus from 
MOGhIDRINE there though the idols’ could not be got 
removed in view of the sensitivity of the issue and 
the reported fear of disturbances. K.K. Nayar, 
who was then the DM -of Faizabad, resisted all 
attempts to remove the idols. Nehru was furious 
and was in favour of undoing the wrong and wrote 
to Govind Ballabh Pant to get the idols removed 
but Nayar did not yield. He later resigned and 
became a member of the Jana Sangh party. It speaks 
volumes about his political proclivity.- Neither the 
Congress ‘party nor the government could do any- 
thing in the matter. Akshay Brahmachari,'the then 
Secretary of the Faizabad District Congress, had 
rightly pointed out in a memorandum submitted to 
Lal Bahadur Shashtri in 1950: “‘I.do not view, this 


question as one of saving the mosque or Muslims, 


I view (it) as saving the great ideals of the Congress 
and the Mahatma for which wo have been struggling 
all these days. If we do not resist these reactionary - 
ideas with all the forces at our command, the ideals of 
the Congress will become extinct and reactionary . 
forces will sweep thecountry.""*  : 

The premises remained locked since then until 
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they were thrown open to the Hindus in February, _ 


1986. Iflocking was a murder of justice and the 
ideals of secularism, its unlocking was greater in- 
justice and outright slaughter of the ideals of secu- 


-larism: It- is a _ long story. Unfortunately, the 
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` judiciary has not been above board in dispensing 
justice. The former Supreme Court Judge, V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, strongly condemned the role of the 
judiciary in dealing with this dispute. “The judiciary 
will be described as the villain of the piece,” said he.. 
. “This judiciary has let us down in preventing this 
madness from building up,” said Soli Sorabjee, a 
senior advocate of the Supreme Court. Both were 
speaking at a seminar about the Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue in Delhi in November. Krishna 
Iyer “urther pointed out that since 1961 the courts 
have simply been passing interim orders over the 
case. It was a pity, he said, that the High Court 
and the Supreme Court do not have the guts to ‘face 
the issue. He, however, pointed out that the judiciary 
was mot to be blamed, since the government too was 
respcnsible. The latter, he said, had allowed the 
tension to mount. Its throwing up its hand in 
despair is a confession of guilt, he added.1* : 


IV 


IT was in fact the Congress Government at the 
Cent-e which should be primarily blamed for build- 
ing up the controversy between the mosque and the 
temp-v. We will briefly trace out-its history. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi began to incline on the Hindu vote 
in the post-Emergency period, specially from’ 1980 
onwerds, as she perceived that she could no longer 
rely apon the minority votes.. She encouraged the 
formation and growth of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
in a very subtle way after'the incident of conversion 
of few Harijan families in Meenakshipuram.in 1981. 
Tho emergence of middle castes among the Hindus 
and their growing political aspirations further 
inclired Mrs Gandhi towards encashing the Hindu 
votes. ’ > s 

The VHP, after it had tasted popularity, wanted 
to re-ain it even though the conversion controversy 
died down in due course of time. It raised issue 
after issue, controversy after controversy for its 
public existence. One of these controversies related 
to th> Babri Masjid. So far the controversy was 
confized to the four walla of the courts in Faizabad 
and Allahabad. The VHP, however, brought it to 
the roads from 1983 onwards. Buteven then it 
remained in low key. The controversy slowly began 
to gather momentum thanks to the role of the 
media. What is noteworthy is that it acquired dis- 
turbiag proportions during and after the Shah Bano 
contnoversy which started after the Supreme Court 
judgement in her case delivered on April 23, 1985.1” 

The Supreme Court judgement in the Shah Bano 
case -aised a strom of protest among the conservative 


Muskms. There were huge demonstrations by the’ 


Muskms throughout India as it wag thought to be 
an interference in their personal law by the’ judi- 
ciary The Muslim leaders seized this opportunity 
to rouse Muslim sentiments for their own political 
ends. It was, I would say, the biggest event in post- 
independence India which created such a ferment 
amorg the Indian Muslims. They were made to 
think by thelr leadership as if their Muslim identity 
was m great danger if the Supreme Court ‘judgement 
was not nullified. The Rajiy Gandhi Government 
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felt threatened by the unprecedented agitation and 


agreed to enact the Muslim Women (Protection of 
Rights on Divorce) Bill. It was adopted in May, 


` 1986 by Parliament. 


- It must be noted that the Shah Bano agitation had 
a very adverse effect on the Hindu mind. Let alone 


- the members of the Hindu communal organisations, 


even other Hindus, including those belonging to the 
secular parties, felt strongly about the introduction 
ofthe Muslim Women’s Bill in Parliament in 
February, 1986 as.deeply offensive to the values of 
secular India. Even the members of the Congrees-I 
in Parliament felt strongly about it and they had to 
be restrained not to voice their opinion on the eon- 
troversial bill on April 10, 1986 and not to Jink 
Muslim fundamentalism with it. ae 

As Rajiv Gandhi had sensed the intensity -of 
Muslim anger against the Supreme Court judgement, 
he also had gauged the degree of resentment over 
the issue among the Hindus. He, therefore! under 
advice from some of his colleagues (Arun Nehru’s 
name is mentioned in this connection), decided to 
get the doors of the Babri Masjid opened to the 
Hindus before introducing the controversial Muslim 
Women’s Bill in Parliament, The bill was introduced 
in Parliament on February 25, 1986 and the doors 
of the Babri Masjid were thrown open to the Hindus 
on.February 1, 1986 on orders of the Faizabad Dis- 
trict Court. The judgement was delivered by the 
District Judge, Faizabad, K.M. Pandey, on February 
1, 1986 on Civil Appeal No. 5/1986. The appellant 
was Umesh Chand Pandey and the judgement said: 
“The appeal is allowed. The respondents (the State 
Government and others) are directed to open the 
locks of the gate O and P forthwith.’ 


The locks were opened the same day and TV came- - ` 


ras were ready to televise the whole- operation. That 
itself showed that the whole thing was pre-planned. 
This was done, one can easily infer from the timing 
of the court order, to please the militant Hindus 
who were very angry at the impending introduction 
of the Muslim Women’s Bill in Parliament. Thes on 
both sides of the divide politics of manipulation | 
truimphed over politics based on principles and 
values. In the process, politics was communalised 
doing immense harm to the secular ideals. Such 
manipulations encouraged aggressive assertion from 
fondamentalists of both the communities. These 
fandamentalists became very bold. The Hindu 
fundamentalists, led by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
and the Shiv Sena in, Maharashtra, became very 
strident in the matter. 

For quite some time the Babri Masjid Action 
Committee also remained aggressive on the issue 
and contributed to communalisation of the situation. 
Syed Shahabuddin, Convenor of the Committee, 
was all to have given a call for boycott of 
Republic Day in 1987 which -he denied as not his. He 
said in a press statement that “ho had given no call 
to the Muslim community not to observe the Re 
public Day celebrations”. He explained that the call ` 
was pen by the All India Babri Masjid Conference, 
which was jointly convened by three organisations 
— the Muslim Majlis-e:-M warat and the Babri 
Masjid Action Committee of Uttar. Pradesh and 
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Delhi,” Whatever the truth, the call aroused strong 

‘passions and had to be withdrawn on January 23. 
However, such an adventure further communalised 
the situation. Also, the rally held on the Boat Club 
lawns in Delhi by the Babri Masjid Action Commit- 
tee attracted media attention as it was attended: by 
` Jakhs of Muslims and somo ocative speeches 
wore made. This rally contributed in no small 
' measure to the communal violence in Meerut in 

_ May 18-23, 1987." 

Between. 1987 and 1989, until the Lok Sabha 
elections in November 1989, the : Vishwa. Hindu 
Parishad, the BJP and.the Shiv Sena lost no oppor- 
tunity to exacerbate the issue, The Janmabhoomi 
issue, it must be said, greatly exercised the minds of 
the urban middle class Hindus. It had a snowball. 
_ effect. As the general elections drew nearer, the 
communalists became more and more aggressive on 
the issue and tried to make it almost a major 
electoral plank. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad thought 
` ofan ingeneous scheme of bringing ‘consetrated 
` bricks from every village in India to Ayodhya for 
constructing the Ram j temple beginning 
on November 9, 1989. The BJP not only lent its full 
to it but its activists joined processions 


support 
aking these consecrated bricks to Ayodhya and 


extremely provocative slogans against the 
Muslims. The BJP was out to exploit this issue to 
the hilt to enhance its electoral appeal as these 
processions began to be taken out from October and 
the elections were slated. to be held in the last week 
of November. - : 
_ These processions and the provocative slogans 
raised resulted in communal holocausts in a number 
` of places Jike Indore, Mhow, Ratlam, Kota, sr 
- Bhagalpur and many other ptaces. Though all these 
riots were major ones resulting in huge losses to life 
and pro , the Bhagalpur riots were most volatile 
and took more than a thousand lives besides incal- 
culable loss of properties. It was a national shame. 
Thus we see there was só much bloodletting on the 
Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi issue. 
Tho foundation stone of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
. temple was laid on November 9, 1989 very close to 
the Babri mosque. There is no doubt that this could 
not have been done without the connivance of the, 
then government led by Rajiv Gandhi. The 
Con I, too, wanted to reap electoral benefits by 
manipulating both the .cgmmunities once ‘again. 
Buta Singh, the then Home Minister, certainly tried 
- to play double game by pushing the VHP to go ahead 
i with the shilanyas and assuring the Muslims on the 
other that the-Congress will not allow anyone to 
tamper. with the Babri Masjid. Reliable sources 
indicate that Buta Singh had a meeting on September 
27 with the General Secretary of the VHP, Ashok 
Singhal, in Lucknow- and it was decided that the 
_ VHP would go ahead- with ‘the shilanyas. Even 
‘instructed that the shilanyas should go 
The Congress, on the other hand, had assured the 
Muslims that the shi/anyas would not be allowed on 
any controversial plot of land. However, it did take 
ce on a plot which is in fact a cemetry plot and 
is part of the Masjid complex. This place was 
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approved by the DM as the Observer 
reported on November 5. Tho a was given 
the DM on November 3. The Muslims protestéd 
Butd Singh feigned ignorance. This greatly 
gered the Muslims and they voted’ against the 


gga 


one at least in the North and contributed to ` 
‘the Congress defeat. It clearly shows that 


litics of 


this issu for electoral purposes, so many innocent 


Hives would not have been lost in. communal 


eruptions in the Hindi belt. - 
v 


EVERY- effort should be made to defuse the volatile 
controversy about Ram janmasthan and the Babri 
Masjid. This issue cannot be resolved. on the 
street. It would oniy result in further loss of lives. 
Tam of the opinion that every human life is much 
more precious than hundred masjids and temples. 


Life is God’s creation whereas mosques and temples - 


aré creation of human beings. We should, there- 


fore, ‘do everything possible to resolve this issud. 


‘through constructive dialogue in the spirit of recon- 


ciliation. At this stage even courts cannot help’ 


much, The militant Hindu organisations are saying 
that we will not accept the court judgement if it 
gocs against the Hindus as Ram janamasthan is non- 
negotiable just as the Muslims did.not accept the 
‘Shah Bano judgement earlier. , - 

It is, therefore, highly necessary to arrange a 


round-table dialogue between the religious and secu- . 
: lar leaders of the two communities. The efforts of 


Sushil Muni in this direction. are welcome. But 
it is only a first step. The dialogue should not 
start with preconceived ideas, or positions. It 
should be with an open. mind and heart. Various 


alternatives likc converting the complex into a 


national monument, or coexistence of the Masjid - 


and Mandir, or shifting of the Babri Masjid or 
constructing the Ram janmasthan at some other 
site could be considered. All these solutions should 
be debated and some ‘consensus evolved. This is 
the only sane course. It should no longer be politi 
cised. „Wo must now calla halt to commynal mad- 
ness and earnestly prepare ourselves to face real 
issues posing serious challenge. [J ` 
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- Aimi- -Akbari and Ayodhya 
SHAR SINGH 


T= Vishwa Hindu Parishad writes in Atit Ki 
Ahutian, Vartman Ke Sankalp: 
D war-t-Akbori mein Akbar likhta hai— 


Ram Gopal Pande ‘Sharad’ also reproduces it 
verbatim in Rakat Ranjit Itihas. Í 

Rem Raksha Tripathi tells tho same story without 

~ quotng verbatim from the so-called Diwani- Akbari 


He enys: Akbar allowed the 


tder to pie inde subjecta hap 
Son chabutra) in the com- 


platform 
pound of the fa aud the idols of Rana family wore 
pend ofthe Madi and the id the shape of a templo.” 


Tte first thing which strikes the inquisitive reader 
and creates doubt about its being genuine, is Akbar 

writing in his book that Akbar gave the order. In 
the genuino book Akbar should have written: “I 
gave Phe order.” This doubt compelled us to havo 
a careful look ‘at Aimt-Akbari written by Abul 
Fazl Allami, the Prime Minister of Akbar, and pub- 
lished in 1897 AD with a preface by Francis Gladwin 
in ite En tion. 

heey not read and write. This is corrobo- 
rated by Abul Fazal in Air-i-Akbari when he writes 


about Akparti. to tia 


ear 
di 
Bee 
a 
ge 
ai 
gs 


pac i e ian of a oe i be 
of pages. 
So there is no question of Akber writing in 


DiwertAkbai about his giving permission to the 

Hindus. 

T aa 
The author ds a: Senior TAS officer o. tke 


West Bengal cadre. He is currently eng 
rezearch on the architecture of Babar, Eding 


tha Babri Masjid. 
` r 
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Diwan-i means complete works. When Akbar did 
not know how to read and write, there is no - 
eae of Diwar-F Akbar! or the complete works 


We did consult Mughals in India by D.N. Marshal 
(1967) .which is a bibliographical survey of all 
works written during ‘the Mughal period. We 
found the following two titles only — 


1. Diwan-bAli: Akbar i 
| Poems in Sufic strain composed ‘in the year 1198 H (1784 
AD) by Alf Akbar bin Asad Allah. Its manuscript is kept 
i slade Boret, Calcutta, under MS-IVC 301. 
it, Diwan-All Akbar 
strain compiled at theend of XI H 


, Calcutta, under MS-IV' 

No other work known as Die ea is record- 
edin this bibliographical survey. Hence the so- 
called Diwan-i-Akbari said to be written by Akbar 
‘himself is nothing but a piece of forgery. , 

Abul Fazl has recorded faithfully all the myths 
and superstitious beliofs of the Hindus concerning 
Ayodhya and Ram. Under tho heading “Avataras 
or Incarnations of Deity” he writes about Ram 


avatara: 
Ram was born in the tertya Ji in the month'of Chayte 
putch, gin the Niarh dth, th fa tho city of Owdh. Ti 


Similarly he writes about Ayodhya: 
Ajewdheya (Ayodh. Owdh. Te is 


J “Hindu Festivals”, he writes 
about Ramnomeen that marks tho birth of Ram and 
falls on ninth tith of Cheyte month. But Abul 
Faz] has mentioned nowhere janmasthan janma- 
bhoomi temple, nor has he pinpointed the sito of 
Ram’s birth. Writing about the presence of historians 
in Akbar’s darbar, Abul Faz! notes: 


Akbar got Ramayana translated into Persian. 
Abul Fazi writes : 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Communal Danger & Muslims 


SHAMS AHSAN 


Bmoarror, like Meerut and Malliana, was the 
result of the lack of a proper and sincere leader- 
ship in the case of the Muslims. It is due to this 


' lack of effective leadership that fanaticism and: 


misplaced fundamentalism have found favour with 
the illiterate Muslim masses. It isa pity that the 
Muslims today are represented on the one hand by 
such people of dubious character like Haji Mastan 
and on the other by such men of malicious intent 
like Syed Shahabuddin. It is not that there is a 
dearth of talent. But then those. talents -have gone 
‘into shells given the kind of environment of the 
- contemporary society. 

j But enough is enough.- Someone has to tako the 


initiative. Someone has to come out of his shell to-, 


provide the Indian Muslims the much-needed leader- 
ship. The Muslims myst,-on their part, do all they 
can to lift themselves up by their own endeavours. 


~ It is high time saner people sit together and go into’ 


the problems—social, economic, religious and even 
political—of the Muslim masses and chalk out a 
plan, a strategy to solve them. 

What the Muslim masses at present need is 
education, in all its dimensions. But the need of the 
hour, is the kind of education which is a blend of 
religio-social awareness. That is to make the masses 
aware of what a Muslim should do under a _ particu- 
lar circumstance. In the absence of this awareness, 
_ the illiterates, who of course from the bulk of the 

Muslim population, are exposed to all kinds of 
exploitation. A classic example of this became 
evident during the recent: Lok Sabha poll. Being 
disillusioned with the Congress for the part it played 
in: inciting communal riots, Maulana Abdullah 
Bukhari issued a fatwa calling upon the Muslims not 
. to vote for the Congress. Whether he was right in his 
decision is of little importance here. What is signi- 
ficarit is that the Muslims took his words as a sacred, 
‘order that was to be complied with at any cost. And 
they simply threw away their votes. Now here the 
necessity of a proper guidance is felt. Having decided 
not to vote for the Congress, the Muslims were in 
a dilemma as to which party they should vote for. 
_ No'doubt, ignorance is bliss, but when people 
begn to exploit ignorance, it certainly becomes a 
. Take the case of the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid dispute, By stoking this ‘long-pending 
controversy it was allowed to take the form of a 
wild-fire. The spark was provided, the ignorance 
of the masses worked as fuel. The Hindus were 
up in arms that Lord Ram’s birthplace was in 


danger and the Muslims came out in streets to. 


protect a mosque from being demolished. But 
most of them did not'‘know what tho whol issue 
was about. Here was the need to pacify the Muslims 
-that even if a mosque, and that too a disputed one, 
was being demolished that did not ee ‘their 
religion. Here was the need to guide them citing 


` 
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| 
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Hadith and making them aware of what. the Prophet 
did when he himself faced such situations.: Tho 
instance of Sulahe. Hodebya is there, when the 
Prophet accepted each and every demand of the 
bigots of Mecca (he even omitted Rasulallah— ° 
messenger of God—from his name because ne was 
not acceptable to them). 

The problem with the Muslims of today’s India i is 
that they suffer from an ego bred ‘from’ nostalgia. 
The thought that once they were the rulers of this 
country lies deep in their very subconscious mind 
and all demands—whether these be - regarding 
personal law or for more representation ; are ` 
manifestations of this. First of all, the Muslims must 
accept their status as a minority community. To be a 
minority does not entail that the doors of . prosperity 
and progress are closed on it. There are a number of 
examples of a minority community enjoying the status 


: of a majority community. Jews, for example, are an 


insignificant minority in the US but the Whole 
econamy of America is controlled by them. Ip our 
own country, Paris and Sikhs are in small minori- 
ties. but they havea significant place in industry, 
education, army and business. 

The cause of the M ’ backwardness id that 
they correlate social life with religion when religion 


. should be a matter of personal faith. It is the Shariah 


which governs the Muslims. Now, since the Muslims 
in India are not ina position to make their whole life 
subject to the Shariah, they must demarcate their 
personal life with the life they lead in common: with . 
the other citizens of India. This will not only énable 
them to get rid of their minority complex but also 
endtheir fear on certain issues like the Uniform, Givil 
Code. Once the Muslims decide to abide by the 
Shariah they will rather accept the verdict of the 
religious court instead of going to the law ‘court.’ 
Thus the guidelines of the Uniform Civil Code will , 
automatically be rendered irrelevant so far ag they _ 
are concerned. Do most of the Hindus give ‘equal 
share to the daughter in property as guaranteed by 
the Hindu Marriage Act? But there are only a few 


cases regarding this in the law court. The fact is that . - 


such cases are filed only when there is a difference of 
opinion. So, if the Muslims are satisfied with the ver- 
dict of the Qazi, there is no need to go to the court 
and hence no need to fear the Uniform Civil Code. 
' Problems of employment, higher representation 
in Parliament and State legislatures, etc.. have 
generally been found to be sole concerns .of the 
Muslims. But in fact these are the problems of a 
small, relatively privileged, urban Muslim elite. 
Even if one takes these to be the problems of the . 
Muslim community as a whole, one finds that’ there 
is no point in fighting for these. Let us take the 
problem of unemployment. Given the percen of 


Teservation it is almost BP to get ae of 
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Bhagalpur Carnage in Perspective 


SANTIMOY RAY ` 


Prof Ray, who taught History in City 










the worst communal riots in this country. 


the rise in different parts of India. —Editor 





BrAcaLrur has earned infamous notoriety fora 

va-iety of reasons. ' A measure of the extent. of 
human depravity in that region of Bihar was avail- 
able from the manner in which convicts were 
punisked in Bhagalpur jail till recently: by getting 
their eyes blinded. The communal carnage of 
Bhagalpur in October-November 1989 added a new 
dimension to the barbarity in Bhagalpur. 

To get an idea of the moral bankruptcy of the 
social and administrative elite of Bhagalpur it is 
necessary to glance at the peculiar socio-economic 
backg-ound of the region which was called Anga in 
the ancient days. 

._ Bhagalpur, where four per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Bihar reside, accounts for 3.25 per cent of 
the total land in the State. Eightyfive per cent of 
this district’s agricultural land belongs to the upper 
castes (primarily Brahmins and Bhumihar), 95 per 
cent o= its commerce and industry is in the hands of 
the Marwaris and the Gujaratis (who constitute the 


backbone of the RSS-BJP and an organisation pro- ` 


feasing cow protection). The Maslims com ise 
13.93 Der cent of ths region’s populace, followed’ by 
10.98 Ser cent Harijans and 10 per cent upper caste 
persons whereas tho majority belong to the non- 
Harijaa backward castes (65.50 cent). „Peasant 
cultivators number 38.56 percent and agricultural 
laboursrs 41.42 percent while 4.78 per cent are 
engaged in the household industry. 

Most of the land is owned by the upper castes 
who dominate both the bureau and politics. 
Commarce is in the hands of the Gujaratis and the 
Marweris. The Muslims are mainly craftsmen but a 
sizeably number of them are engaged in other 
activitis, most of the better off among the ordinary 
` Muslims, Harijans and those belonging to the other 
backward castes are masons, motor drivers, bus con- 
ductor: or hold menial jobs. Tension among them is 

and is stimulated by the growing polarisa- 
tion between the rich and the poor — the rich 
representing the landed gentry belonging to the upper 
castes, bureaucracy, political leadership and commer- 
cial interests. , ; 

OF lete there has been an increasing communalisa- 
tion of the polity. This is used as an instrument 
(a) to unite the exploited. have-nots among the 


Harijans and the non-Harijan backwards; (b) to (ga 


eliminete the diverse secular complexion of the 
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College, Calcutta and Rabindra Bharati University, 
Calcutta, before his retirement a couple of years ago, is a former member of the National Integra- 
tlon Council and continues to be actively involved in the struggle against the growing communal 
menace. He recently visited Bhagalpur which was in October-November 1989 the scene of one of 


has in the recent past carried several articles 


on the Bhagalpur carnage. Prof Ray’s write-up presents a more comprehensive account of what 
‘appened in that region. Its relevance is heightened by the fact that communal tensions are still on 






Tegion and dislodge the Muslims from the silk craft 
and similar professions based on self-employment. 

The fertile land of the region-is capable of produc- 
ing enough foodgrains for all. However, since only 
a few are benefited by the produce, there is a colos- 
sal migration to the neighbouring States. This is also 
because the have-nots of the lower castes seek to 
escape oppression by the upper castes. ` 

Land reforms here have remained a dead letter as 
elsewhere in Bihar. Minimum wages are not paid 
to the agricultural labourers many of whom become 
bonded labour. : ‘ 

It is precisely to divert the attention of the 
deprived sections subjected to inhuman exploitation 
because of which they find no avenue for emancipa- 
tion other than revolt, that communal passions have 
been -sought to be nurtured in Bhagalpur. The 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute came as a 
godsent opportunity that the vested interests bent on 
enhancing communal tensions exploited to the extent 
possible with disastrous consequences for our secular- 
democratic polity. ` 

The exploiting the . 
issue became transparent with the passage of time. 
Politicians in power wanted to use it to retain power 
that was getting eroded on account of their manifold 
i Politicians not in power turned it into a 
Political ladder to attain power by raising the 
emotive issue of Hindu raj. Landed and commercial 
interests employed the issue to eliminate class 
conflicts that threatened their base of inhuman 
oppression and exploitation. The latter elements 
induced the Hindu have-nots to ‘solve’ their problem 
of poverty through loot and plunder. 

The result? Not only did the communal flare-up 
in Bhagalpur severely damage our secular-democratic 
structure, it also dealt a heavy blow to the struggle 
for land reforms and for esta lishing a just economic 
order in the whole country. 

Tho communal carnage in Bhagalpur took place 
between October 23 and November 20, 1989.- From 
the number of ns killed in the riots it was the 
worst of its kind in recent years. The actual number 
of people who lost their lives in the disturbances, is 
not clear as there was a wide gulf between the official 
figure of 300 and the unofficial estimate of 3000 
thered by me during my first visit on November 1, 
1989 from distinguished personalities and institutions 
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like the Rhagalpor University Teacher Association the Muslims, and humiliated. Henco his unjustified. 

_ or BHUTA and the local trade unions). I went to reaction to the riots. As a result it provided the © 

Bhagalpur thrice —in November and December local touglis with a elt chan 

1989 and in January 1990. In my last visit on On October 24-26, hell was let loose in Bhagalpur, 
January 31, 1990 I was told from unofficial sources that is, till the BSF came. On October 26, ` 1989 
that the figure-of 900 killed in the riots was the g ! 
most reliable. There is not a shadow of doubt that Minister of Bihar, the then Prime Minister came ` 
in terms of barbarity and the failure of the administra- and was practically gheraoced by about' 2000 police 
tion to-meet the situation, Bhagalpuf su gsed the - constables protesting against the order of transfer.of 
most prominent riots’ of recent years — edabad the SP and the DM. In the face of their wrath he 

_ (1986) and Meerut (1987) — not to speak of the .' had to cancel the order. This drama took place in 


ce for a for all.’ 


‘other communal flare-ups in the past. > the Circuit, House on October 26.° This decision 
; a . shattered even the little trust that people still reposed 
‘@ E _ «on tho Congress administration (that trust: was 
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MY discussions with a cross-section of the people for a new wave of mayhem in the rural areas of 
in these three visits to Bhagalpur enabled me to get . Chanderi, Logone, Rajpur and Fatehpur, in which 
aclear picture of the (a) genesis of the riots; (b) : the ramour-mill literally played havoc. 2 
role of the administration (police); (c) itude of In the midst of this carnage all political parties, , 
. . the ravages Wrought by the perpetrators © violence. except the CPI, were tendered irrelevant. Only the 
` Tt all started with a Ramshila procession at Rejpar' CPI somehow managed to retain its base. It is the *’. 
village, 10 kilometres from B pur. On October. CPI activists who brought out ce marches with 
19 at the nearby village of Fatehpur the shila the CPM climbing on to the CP bandwagon. 
procession was objected to by some persons while In Rajpur 14 houses were gutted. “A 90-year old 
it was passing by.a mosque. It is learnt that resi- Muslim grandma wag thrown into the leaping flemes 
_ tance came from the youth leading to the hurling of by the beasts. Her charred body was discovered 
stones and bombs. Some shops were- set on-fire. later. An army officer, Major Wirk, escorted 300 
The situation was brought under contro] asa result refugees to a police camp in Chanderi and handed . 
of the CRPF's timely intervention... z them over to the camp officer, K. Chaudhury, who. 
. ' In tho meantime various shila processions converg- Was entrusted with the task of looking after their 
ed at Bhagalpur. When the news of the incident security. These refugees were “herded into Minnat’ 
spread, the whole atmosphere was surcharged with Miah’s house”. The next morning when’ the Major 
emotion and anger was directed at ‘a particular came to receive back the refugees he found only 
community. Rumours wero spread ' about ` active scattered bones and limbs of men, women and 
preparations for confrontation and collection of children. The remaining parts of the bodice had 
arms from across the borders. ‘Countless leaflets to been thrown into a nearby pond. A pregnant lady’s 
this effect were circulated breaking -all previous womb was a special target of attack. Her foetus’ 
‘récord. Neither the administration nor any ofthe was blasted. Only a few pieces of flesh were found 
responsible political parties: was able to visualise `- here and there. , 7 
the impending catastrophe. Hence the necessary In Chanderi mukhias and sarpanches took the lead . 
initiative to face the storm was lacking, in looting 28 villages in an organised fashion.'Cf the 7 
On October 24, the Muslims in the Tatarpur area ` 300 dead, 60 could be identified. According to a 
of the town did not allow a shila procession, ‘coming social worker.in Sabar, Keshar Singh, they were all. 
from nearby Nath Nagar, to proceed farther. Inthe Muslims. He blamed the Congress for the failure to - 
ensuing meles local toughs had a field day in plunder prevent the anti-socials from running-amok.” And 
i : - he assailed the direct connivance of the 3ihar. 
According to Mohanlal, a rickshaw puller, when - Military Police (BMP) in the riots. pai 
the shila procession was passing through the’ densely ` : In Logone village under the- Jagdishpur P S, 
populated Muslim area of Sabar it resorted to extre- Sukhai Pandit narrated heart-rendin stories of. 
mely provocative narabazi reminiscent of Kota human depravity. Sixtyfour year ald Shitabi Harijan 


y 


(Rajasthan) and elswhere. (The common slogans informed of corpses buried in an adjoining ground.. , ' 


were: “Hindu, Hindi, Hindustan”, . “Muslim jao I came to learn that asin the Nazi death camps in- 
Pakistan”, “‘Mussalman ‘ke .do sthan: Pakistan ya the forties, women and children were un ere 
.gabristan’”’, “Nathuram Godse amar rahe’’.) ; - forced to undergo haircut and thereafter butchered, - 
The police did try initially to prevent any deterio- ‘ their bodies later being thrown into a neighbcurifig - 
ration of the situation. Muslim militancy was well. As many as 116 persons were killed im this 
evident in Tatarpur, Suryaganj, Parbati.. In the wake manner here. Yet the culprits aro still at large. © ` 
of this militancy the police under the SP, K.S- In the midst of darkness light persists. In Bhagal- - 
Dwivedi, were found to be indifferent and positively pur one was able to get some details of courageous 
pathetic ‘to the processionists. Serious troubles acts by members of both the communities as -a result 
. broke-out in Behula Puja and Champa Nagar. .. of which. a large number of persons were raved. 
; i garding Dawai aaa ae Litimy aipeey ae Some instances are worth mentioning: ~ i 
, dont- that could throw somo light on vio 1. Prof Devendra Kuimar-Singh, one of the | 
pattern. During a weavers’ strike on August 17 last’ — of the teachers’ movement a athe, puke OF the aoi 
year he was gheraoed hy the irate strikers, mostly deed of a Muslim College teachec who wants to somdin. 


H 
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in Tatarpur area in the face of heavy 
Fiftythreo year old Prof S.N. Ral saved one Muslim 


for 


i 


-0 the 
saved the family. © congratulated the young officer for. 
ais courage and sense of duty. . iS ; 

3, One of the leading trado unionists of the area belong: 
ng to the Electric Supply Union’ affiliated to the AITUC, 
“ndradeo was able to recuo 27 Muslim workers 
defying all threats of violence. His quiet courage matched 
is luminous idealism that could easily attract one to 


@ i 


TO comprehend the different dimensions of the:com- 
munal carnage in Bhagalpur, one must try to make 
a dispassionate ‘analysis of the unfolding events. 
Wekomsoever ono was able to meet — from an 
orcinary person in the street toa porter or a bank 
employee — one found him raising his accusing 
-finger at the Congress-I and its leader, Bhagwat Jha. 
Azad, the then Chief Minister of the State, for the: 
utter ineptitude that led to the collapse of the local 
administration in the wake of the riots. At the same 
time the common perception based on the allegation 


of che Congress-I’s, involvement ran as follows —’ 


Jhe was behind the riots to impress upon the mom- 
, bers of the minority community about their depen- 
derce on the Congress for their very survival which, 
inc.dentally, was the Chief Minister’s principal elec- 
toral strategy. Such a view was widely propagated 
by the mass media as well. From the ngress-[, 
riven by dissensions, there was little to counter this 
pereepuon. It is a fact that the responsibility for the 
ailore to prevent the communal riots falls squarely 
on the shoulders of the Congress-I administration 
as in other places of North India where it is the 
Coagress-I Governments that have been subjected 
to severe criticism. Nevertheless, there is no 
evidence that it had engineered communal 
vio.ence either in theory or in practice. Yet its acts 
of omission and commission do play an important 
part in fomenting tensions leading to bloodshed. 
The same is true in the case of Bhagalpur. It has 
beca. roundly 
manner of functioning in the Bhagalpur riots. It has 
had to pay heavily for its lack of political will. But 
to ray that the Congress-I is a communal party ,or is 
spreading communalism would be far from the 
objective reality (although this appeared to be the 
dominant feeling at the popular level in Bhagalpur), 
even if there are undoubtedly communal elements in 
‘the Congress-I as in many other parties except the 
Cornmunists, 

The open propagation of such ideas as Ram 
Janmabhoomi, Ramshila puja, Hindu Rashtra had 
their inevitable inipact in Bhagalpur. These ideas go 
aga nst the basic secular ideals. of our freedom 


struggle for which thousands had laid down their 
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punished .in the elections for its. 
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lives. It is these ideas which brought about cof- 
plete polarisation. of the Hindus and the Muslims 
culminating in the carnage with all its 
consequences that influenced the electoral verdict as 
well! This was the logical culmination of a process | 
, Which had., begun during the Kumbh Mela on 
December 5, 1987 and even earlier when the . Ganga 
water rath yatra across India had been arranged. 
-The object of such activities was to destroy India’s 
sturdy nationalism grounded on secular democracy 
and havo it replaced by the concept of Hindu Rashtra. 
\ The Bangladesh factor. cannot be missed either. 
There is a compulsion of Bangladesh politics to 
undermine the influence. of secular parties in that 
country. A group called Killers’ Group there formed 
a party known as Freedom Party. Members of this 
party, who were among those responsible for the 
assassination of Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman on August 15, 1975, claim that by liquidat- 
ing Bangabandhu and his family as well as other 
leaders of the Bangladesh freedom struggle, they 
were able to rescue freedom and democracy. Not- 
withstanding such prore sanda moanted on the 
‘crest of a wave of Islamic fundamentalism in 
.Bangladesh built by generous financial assistance 
from Saudi Arabia, the Freedom Party has little 
pular base and enjoys negligible electoral support. 
Tt in these persons who are bent on engi 
communal riots in India so that a backlash could be 
organised in Bangladesh in ‘a bid to discredit the. 
Awami League and its alliance parthers (who would 
be branded anew as pro ladin) and vitiate indo- 
Bangladesh ties. Thus Chi arms from Bangla- 
desh were used in the Bhagalpur riots. Confabula- 
tions in Calcutta re ing the possible support of a 
section of Ban politicians’ to the Islamic 
fundamentalists in India also assume dangerous 
ing haa Besides riots in such areas as Bhagalpur 
in Bihar, efforts are underway to engineer si 
riots in Murshidabad, Nadia, West Dinajpur in 
West Bengal and Kishanganj in Bihar, This must 
metre At a warning for. secular fortes in both India 
an 

The situation in Bhagalpur has improved but an 
atmosphere of uncertainty persists. It is a kind of 
twilight hour. There is a total lack of confidence 
among the affected people. Absence of mutual: 
trust and occasional rumours keep the people 
alarmed. There js a growing apprehension that 
vested interests would exploit the situation and’ 
trigger off freah conflict and violence. 

© criminals responsible for the carnage are at 
large and pose a direct and indirect threat to the 
victims. The refugees who are. returning to ‘their 
hearths and homes face intimidation. In any case 
getting back their land- for harvesting is next to 
impossible. ; 

Arrests that aro boing mado happen to be arbitrary 
with a pronounced bias. For example, the unprece- 
dented massacre.of the Muslim minority in Logone 
under the Jagdishpur PS, where 116 persons were 
Killed, dumped in wells and thereafter hidden in 
ditches dug for the purpose of sowing winter vege- 
tables, not evoke revulsion so as to lead to 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Hindi Language Press & Bhagalpur Riots 


CHARU and MUKUL 


/ 
MINANT sections of the Indian media are 
incapable of tackling problems like communa- 
lism with an approach that is at once scientific and 
honest. However, communal bias and various 
forms of chauvinism can and must be exposed 
because the impact of newspapers in today’s society 
cannot be denied. l 
The daily columns and reports have wido access 
and reach a large number of people. They are a 
major platform of debate and discussion among 
the masses. The day-to-day impact of such debate 
at times directs the future course of action as well. 
They are also a main source of formulation of 
ideas. In this way they are almost like a partici- 
pant in an event. Thus, inspite of many limita- 
tions, their immediate effect acquires a special signi- 
ficance. 2 
One has witnessed innumerable riots during the 


Poten September-October 1989 itself, there have 
been 55 riots. In the shadow of the elections, the 
worst riots were witnessed in Bhagalpur, which 
have had wide socio-political implications. i 

The change in the Hindu community, especially 
among those who have been born and brought up 
and studied in the Hindu dominated areas, has been 
quite significant in the past few years. A dangerous 
dimension has been given and fingers are pointed 
implicitly or explicitly with extreme cae at the 
minority community in the case of riots. 

Thus we felt a grave need to scrutinise the daily 
reports published in the leading Hindi daily news- 
papers regarding the Bhagalpur riots between 
October 25 and November 20. We have taken 
threo leading newspapers, that is, Navbharat Times, 
Jansatta and Hindustan [Delhi editions]. 

Various aspects have been studied while looking 
at these reports: the narrative style adopted; the 
extent of objective reporting; the chronological 
sequence; what kind of truth presented; whether 
or not an attempt is made to establish a causal 
link; whether or not there is a touch of finality, 
without giving alternative explanations; whether 

_any images and metaphors.are used. 

Before going into a detailed study of the reports, 
it is important to narrate in short the actual hap- 
aes in Bhagalpur broadly. In late October 

989, Bhagalpur witnessed one of the worst Hindu- 
Muslim riots in India after independence. Since 
August alone, tension was building up between the 
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one year. According to a PUDR report, . 






two communities. Various incidents had occcrred 
—a Muslim rickshaw puller had been killed at 
Debar Dwara, the taziya was stopped at Parbati 
and an idol of Hanuman ‘had been broken near 
Kabirpur. On October 22, there was tension 
regarding the route of the Ramshilu procession at 
Sabaur. On October 24 the Ramshila procession 
was taken out from the heart of the city. {twas 
shouting inflammatory and communal slogans and 
was armed with traditional’ weapons. Somebody 
threw a bomb at the procession. Within hal? an 
hour of this many of the VHP. processions were 
turned into blood-thirsty mobs attacking Mus_ims. 
The reign of terror had started. Within the next 
few daysit was to spread to many nearby ereas 


„and this carnage continued for about a menth, : 


Sixteen blocks and 104 villages of the blocks were 
affected. More than 1000 people were killed. 

Now first let us examine as to what has been the 
reporting on the pertinent questions: Who started 
the riots? Which of the communities in question 
provided the first’ provocation? What was- the 
incident that ‘sparked’ off the riots? What was the 
causal factor? Who was responsible? » 

Navbharat Times of October 25, 1989 states: 

Bhagalpur mein tanay ki shurwat-karib teen harar logon ki 

bhir dwara ek dharmik juloos ko rokne ki koshish <e hul. 
[The tension in Bhagaipur started when a strong mob 
of about three thousand people tried to stop a reigi 
procession]. : 
Jansatta of October 26, 1989 states: 

.. Shilapujan juloos ko roke jane se hinasa bharki. 

[Violence started with stopping of Ramshila processien.] 
Hindustan of October 27, 1989 states: 

Adhikarik satron ke amusar pradkan mantri ko dono 
varishth adhikariyon ne bataya ki gat Mangalvar ko Xatar- 
pur ka nikat shila-poojan ko roke jane ke bad yahan hinsa 


[According to ‘official sources, two senior officials toid the 
Prime Minister that violence broke out last Tuesday when’ 
the Ramshila procession was stopped. ] 


In all tho reports it is very clear that the tlamo 
for the cause of the riots is not laid on the proces- 
sion but on the mob which attacked it. In fact the 
narrative evokes a natural sympathy for the people 
of the procession. What is. more damaging is the 


. fact that the character of the Ramshila procession is 


completely ignored in the narrative. fact, the 
ple in the procession were shouting extremely 
inflammatory slogans like: 
Babar ki auladon, bhago Pakistan ya gabristan. 


pudl 

industan mein rehna to bande mataram kehna zoga. 
[Those who wish to live in India must sing 
mataram. ] 5 


Theso slogans aro carefully missed out, not even 
deserving a passing reference. Thus you stato a 


"e 


éatise ard that is your final verdict, leaving no space 
for anf other inference to be drawn regarding the 
causal factor behind the riot. i 

Here we would like to mention the editorial of 
‘Navbharat Times of November 6, 1989 as well. It 
states: 

Bikar arkar ab thik hi pachta rahi hai ki kyon use Ram 

shila juloos ko Muslim bahul ilakon mein rokne ka tark 

islaya wahin mana ki veh Mokarram ke julooson ko Hindu 
bahul dakon se jane deti rahi hai, 

[the Efhar Government must be regretting rejecting the 

advice that the Ramshila procession should not be allowed 

to pass through Muslim dominated areas, Actually it had 

rejected this uest because Moharram processions 

allowed to pass ugh Hindu dominated areas ] 
. By quoting the government, a touch of objectivity - 
has been tried to be given but what emerges to the 
reader implicitly is that the Hindus by their very 
nature are more liberal and peaceful and thus there 
has nové been a riot when a Moharram procession 
has beer taken out; while the Muslims are aggressive 
and conservative, who would not allow any Hindu 
procession to pass through their areas. - 

Similarly the report of November 6, 
Navbharat Times states: 

Sarkar. sutron ke mutabik Jile mein chat ka tyohar shanti- 

purvak sampan ko gaya, Lekin paas ke Tarapur aur 

Asargazg gaon mein ... logon ne gollyan chalayin. 

[According to government sources the festival of ‘chat’ 

passed off peacefully. However, the nearby villages of’ 

Tarapur and Asargang witnessed riots. ] 

Again implicit in the narrative is that the Hindu 
‘festival passed off peacefully, while the Muslim 
villages continued to indulge in riots. 7 

It is imperative here to also state a lead story that 
ra in the Patna edition of Hindustan on 

ovember 1, 1989. It stated that miscreants had 
‘opened äre on army jawans in Tatarpur locality. 
The message sought to be conveyed was that the 
Muslims had attacked the Indian army. The report 
stated, quoting ‘official sources’, that 37 miscreants 
were overpowered by the jawans, who recovered | 
arms and ammunition manufactured in Pakistan’s- 


- ‘ordnance: factories. The daily proudly headlined its 


„and Mushkms are blamed. Implicit is also an 


report: . 
Pakasal pur ke dange ke pichhe videshi haath ke saboot mile. ` 
[Proof >f foreign hand in Bhagalpur riots found.] 

Another published report had it that army jawans 
were firec upon from the Tatarpur mosque itself. 

Not so blatantly, but extremely cleverly, a similar 
kind of report is inserted in Navbharat Times on 
November 4, 1989: : 

Sena ne Pakistan mein bane kattoos baramad kiye, lekin 

yakan k police ne gehrayee se chhanbeen nahin ki. ! 

[The army discovered weapons made in Pakistan, but the 

police did not inquire into it deeply.] 

Hindusian of November 2, 1989 states: . 

-Tatarpur mohalla mein gasht lagati police par ek dharmik 

sthal se goll chalal gai. 

[The army jawans parading at Tatarpur were shot at from 

a rcligicus place, ] 

In the report of Navbharat Times, no reliable 
source ha3 been quoted. It seems to have been lifted 
straight from Hindustan. Actually the administration 
has always been denying that any such weapons were 
discovered. But a ‘foreign hand’ is immediately stated, 
ve 
posture edopted by the Muslims. Thousands of 
Muslims suffering in the camps are neglected but a 
point is acored by stating that from a Muslim 
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locality and from their religious site, the army wis 
attacked. 

Now let us examine as to what has been the 
reporting on the deaths, casualties, arson and loot. 
It would be reasonable in suppose [and past experi- 
ence bears this out] that in the event of any com- 
munal riot, regardless of whoevir started it, it is the 
minority community that suffers more casualties 
and loss of property. However, for Navbharat Times 
the people killed in riots remained nameless, except 
on two occasions. z 

In the report of October 26, 1989 it is stated: 

+60 varshiya Urmilla Devi dorti hui kotwali mem ghust 

rel ata! lagi: babu hamari beti aur bache ko 

aiye. t s $ 

[A 60 year-old woman Urmila Dev! came ruaning towards 

the police station and started begging: save my daughter 

and son.] eS 

Or the report of October 27, 1989: 

-Champa Nagar ke ek Jain mandir mein 30-40 yatri phans 

gaye hein ... pure Jain Mandir ke log asurakshit hein. 

[30-40 pilgrims have been trapped in a Jain mandir, They 

are extremely insecure. ] : 

Or the one on October 29, 1989: . 

Tinsukhiya Mail se utre samajik karyakarta Ram 

Saran sehme-sehme se station ke pas khare the. i 

[Ram Saran, a social worker, had got off the train and was 

extremely afraid.] 

Very clearly a sympathy has`been evoked for the 
Hindus. Ono knows that many areas and villages 
dominated by the Muslims were destroyed. Hundreds 
of Muslims were killed and many more thousands 
were moved to various relief camps. However, not 
even a small reference is made of them. They remain 
unnamed, faceless, nameless ple. Thus in the 
narrative style itself a very definite and conscious 
selection process is taking place. The report, especi- 
ally of October 26, 1989, is otherwise very dry but 
the language turns almost poetic when talking of 
the old Urmilla Devi. There is an involvement with 
the character, a kind of deep identification taking 
place. The rest of the report remains aloof but not 
this piece. Here there is a ‘persona!’ touch. 

Similarly Jansatta of October 28, 1989 states: 

Sthaniya shamshan ghat par 46 lasken dekhi gayin, 

Yeh sabhi log dangon mein mare the. 

[At thb local crematorium 46 dead bodies were seen. All 

these people had been kılied in the iiots.[ 


Again very clearly the crematorium is mentioned 
but not the cemetery. And how did one know that 
all the 46 Hindus were killed in the riots? 

Hindustan of November 2, 1989 states: 


Aaj ... Sanskrit College mein sthith ek kuan mein 6 

lashen baramad huin. 

Today 6 bodies were recovered froma well situated in 
t College]. 


Some of these statements might be true. But the 

int is not that. The point is the total absence of 

uslim victims. For example, Chadeli, a Muslim 
dominated village, was completely gutted down and 
hundreds of Muslims were massacred or suffered 
heavy losses. This Has been completely ignored or 
at times-just received passing attention. For example, 
Hindustan of November 1, 1989 does mention 
Chandeli but does not state the actual incident in 
which Muslims were massacred. These silences reflect: 
clearly a particular bias. 

Added to it Is the fact that the reporting is with- 
out depth and sensivity; almost inhuman. There is 


D, 


J 


' fot ae an attempt made to Ai the relief camps 


and talk to the victims. In fact. the myth of equal 
losses by both the communities would have been 
easily shattered even by a cursory visit to the camps. 
In fact the chief fight is only on numbers. Whether 
only fifty were killed or hundred? This is clear by the 
everyday headlines which stateinacold blooded 
[Matra 75 ghar jale, sirf 5 vpakti mare. i 
Only 75 houses were burned, only 5 people were killed.] 
All the reports quote government sources exten- 


‘sively. This is the chief source of establishing 


authenticity. Otherwise the sources quoted are extre- 
mely vague when it suits the reporter, that is, Jankar 
sutra,. apushta samachar, adhikarik sutra; pushta 
samachar [knowledgeable sources, unreliable sources, 
Official sources, confirmed sources]. v 
At one crucial point, however, Hindustan has 
spoken up. The report of November 12, 1989 states: 


ek bhi aadmi ko ... nahin diya 
` [According to received 
surrounded the Jafmalpur village and burnt- 200 houses 
of the same community., Not evene single man was 
allowed to escape. ] ae 
. Jamalpur is a Hindu. dominated village. Clearly 
the figures were pointed against the Muslims. But 
later the Rastriya Sampurna Kranti Manch investi- 
gated the matter and realised that the report was 


- highly exaggerated, and was also false. Six people had 
been killed but this was shown to mean more than 


What does this mean? Is this their definition of 


of being objective? Tho languago is full of apathy 


and indifference, but with a marked bias. ` 

' The highly controversial role of S.P. Dwivedi 
has been highlighted with a monopoly -of one-sided 
story only, and, the sole reliance on “official 
sources”. Thus reports related to his transfer 
reflect one picture only. Jansatta of October 


27, 1989 states: , 
| S.P. Dwtvedi ke tabadle ki kkabar.me janata aur police ko 
| paraz kar diya hal. Police ka hathpar dal dene ka irada 


hal. l i ; 
[The news of the transfer of S.P. Dwivedi has made the 


- dts arms.) g is j 
Hindustan of the same day carries the same news 


. item. The other side of the picture, that is, the 


anger of the minority community against the SP 
has never been reported in any of the newspapers. 
Thero is also a dichotomy between the event and 
the statement in many of the reports. The same 
report states that the situation is improving and 
yet more’ dead bodies have been found. 


' The statements are self-contradictory. To state 


another example, a report of Navbharat states on 
November 4, 1989 that the administration is to be 
blamed for the present situation; on the sixth of the 
same month in the same newspaper there is a 


report praising it. The reporting is so ‘mechanical 

tated November 12 Navbharat states. in tho very 

same line: > i. i 
Raat ka curfew hai, kalanki sthiti samanya hai. 
Pedy continues although the situation is 


a 
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ormmation, 10-15 thousand rioters ° 


le and police angry. The police plans to lay down . 


an a rlot-torn clty return to normal 30 soon! 
With a night long curfew, how can you state it? 
With people locked in houses; frightened to the 
core — for you this is the picture of sormalcy! 
One is frightened to even envisage your deinition of 
troubled times! : . ' 


Tho worry was also the elections. Thue many a Y 
report appear simply on electoral calculaticns. Here 
riot is a tool to be ‘used’ for and against a party. 
ae misery of the masses is forgotten in the dust 
of it.. ‘ 


‘The headlines. of many a paper are zoncerned 
with this alone. 
Jansatta of November 7, 1989'states: 
Sampradayik dav inka ke liye ulta parega: V.P- Singh 
. The an card would prove harmful te Congress: 
Navbharat Times of November 20, 1989 claims: 
- Jagannath Mishra ne farmaya ki Bhagalpur ks dangowki 
he se Congress ke voton mein kot asar nahin parega. 
Bhaglpur riots will have no effect An S Congieel 
vote bank, according to Jagannath Mishra.] _ Í 


Finally there is an oversimplistic analysis of the 
situation. The tilt is clearly towards administra- 
tion and state machinery. The military 5 seen as 
the chief saviour. The language of the text main- 
tains a secrecy and mystery where it cuits them. 
Actually the biases of the journalists, combined 
with the ‘official’ narrative, and the vagueness of 
source, facilitates the presentation in a particularly 
dangerous style and manner. After -microscopic 
scrutiny we eame across just one report each in 
Navbharat and Janasatta in those 25 days that did 
try to go in for a deeper analysis through field 


’ 


‘work. But here also there was no follow-up.. | 


These reports make us angry, not ony because 
they lack djectivity but also because of their sheer 
callousness. - of reporti these’ riots 
scientifically and fully, with more field work; and 


_thus helping in some small way to’ combat the 


problem, these reports were working wery much 
within the framework of communal ideology and - 
the prevailing situation. The principle of ‘what the 
people ought to know’ was completely forgotten. - 


It is sad but important to know that the three 
so-called leadihg national Hindi dailies, which are 
recognised as a source of reliable and objective 
news by the common people, do not realise their 
responsible role at the time of commanal riots. 
Various criteria of journalism like caution, balance, 
authenticity of sources, cross-checking of events, 
etc. are given a go-by. Not only that, Cue to com- 
munal prejudices and an attitude of accusation 
towards the minority community, the newspapers 
also become an instrument of communalism ina 
riot-torn situation. f; ' 

The reporting of the Bhagalpur riots in these 
papers further underlines the dangerous dimensions 
of inherent ideological preconceived belie“s prevalent 
among the various levels of journalists who are 
involved in the whole process of formulating and; 
punnis of news. In this atmosphere of communalism 
t is imperative for both the reader and the journa- 
list to realise and fight these at various le~els. C] 





Bangladesh: The Communal Scene 


„PARTHA S. GHOSH - 


T terms of state policy Bangladesh and India | 


stand on different planks. . India is a secular state 
while Bangladesh after its Eighth Constitutional 
Amendmsnt has declared Islam as its state religion. 
Notwiths-anding this basic difference, present, the 
communel scenes in the two countries make- an 
interesting comparison. Broadly speaking, both have 
a strong secular traditidn and the mainstream poli- 
tics in both the countries is still dictated by secular 
considera-ions. That Bangladesh has been able to 
declaro Idam as its state religion is more on account 
of its uncemocratic decision-making process rather 
than in response to any popular will. 
` As far as the secular tradition of the two coun- 
tries is ccncerned, a few. broad facts may be borne‘in 
mind. In India, inspite of centuries of Muslim rule, 
Hindu-Maslim coexistence was never seriously 
threatened. In the province of Bengal the Hindu- 
Muslim dichotomy was even .less pronounced. The 
rise of Muslim sufism and Hindu sahajiya or folksy 
vaishnaviczm had resulted in an efflorescence’ of the 
Bengali language and a dilution of religious dis- 
tinctiveness’ between the Bengali Muslims and the 
Bengali Hindus, Since Chaitany& (1495-1533), 
Bengali ashieved the status of a literary. language 
and im course of time became enriched with words 
and phreses both borrowed from Persian and 
Arabic. This was made possible by the. active 
encouragement of the Muslim rulers who patronised 
men of le-ters irrespective of their faith. Asa result 
of this ‘secular trend, social mobility was also uni- 
form for both the religious groups. The professions 
came to Łe shared by both the groups and the elites 
. also belonged to both.’ i 
During the nationalist movement of India the 
broad tradition of Indian secularism was maintained. 
Although the Muslim -League preached communal 


politics and a fringe of the majority Hindu commu- 


nity under the banner of Hindu Mahasabha whipped 
the horse of Hindu chauvinism, the mainstream 


politics, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


and the Irdian National Congress did remain secular 
in its orientation.. Notwithstanding the growing 
influence of the Muslim League, eminent Muslim 
leaders such as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
. Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani alongwith - 
chunks o7 the Muslim masses i with the 
Congress and thereby subscribed to Indian national- 
ism. It wes against this background that when India 
became independent it could not have thought of 
anything other than secularism as its state policy. 
As was the. casein the Indian nati ist move- 
ment, in the Bangladesh liberation struggle too 
-Muslim end . Hindu Bengalis fought shoulder to 
OT 
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shoulder against the oppressive regime of Yahya 
Khan. There also there wasa fringe group among 
the majority Muslims, who under the Jeadarship of 
Jamaat-e-Islami, Al-Badr, or Razakars, tried to 
sabotage the struggle in the name of Islam, but they 
failed miserably. The Bangladesh movement was 
for the liberation of the Bengalis from the: Pakistani 
yoke and as such when Bangladesh was created the 
Awami League Government rightly declared secula- 
rism asits state policy. An assertion of Bengali 
nationalism became the’ keystone to build the 
Bangladeshi nation upon. ' 


In the current phase too there isa striking simi- 


larity between the communal scenes of India and ` 


Bangladesh despite the basic difference mentioned 


atthe outset. A small and militant group among 


the majority Hindus of India is out to challenge the 
secular fabric of Indian polity. Same is the case 
with a small and militant group among the majority 
Muslims in Bangladesh who are bent upon destroy- 
ing the secular ethos of the Bangladeshi society. 
Unfortunately, unlike in India, these Islamic chauvi- 
nists in Bangladesh receive state patronage, how- 


ever cosmetic that patronage may be. We will- 


discuss that later. 

There isa pdsitive similarity in the situations as 
well. In both the countries there are small’ but extre- 
mely articulate and vocal progressive. forces which 


‘are ever vigilant against dilution: of the ideal of 


secularism. Under the banner of human rights and 
civil rights groups these people show little fear in 
challenging majority communalism, however risky 
it may be. The activities and pronouncements of 
these groups instill confidence in the-minds of the 
minorities in both thé countries whose numerical 


ratio in the, context of the overall populations is. 


almost identical — Muslims and Hindus constitute 
about 11 per cent of Indian and Bangladeshi popu- 
lation respectively. 

Communalism in Bangaldesh has a distinct charac- 
teristic. Here the society is by and large secular in 
which Bengali language, and not religion, is still 
the medium of social! communication. On the other 
hand, the state is Islamic but it practices certain 
policies which the fundamentalists would abhor, 
such jas family planning. Moreover, more often 
than kaot it looks tho other way when secularists 
attack and abuse the state for its Islamic orientation. 
The whole situation often appears quite intringu- 
ing inspite of the fact that Middle Eastern, mainly 
Saudi Arabian, largesse is largely behind. this policy 
of Islamisation. i 

To understand the essence of secularism in Bangla- 


desh, it is important to underline the reality ofthe ` 


pre-eminence of Bengali ' language and culture over 
religion. The first spark of Bengali nationalism 
was noticed in 1952 when Pakistan ' strove to impose. 
Urdu asthe national language. The protest took 


21. 
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' the shape.of a revolt which resulted in many casnal 
ties. Till this day, February 21 is celebrated by the 
nation as ‘Martys' Da 


not become a shade less even though aca 
is an independent country now. 


THIS reality Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the first 
ruler of Bangladesh, understood well.’ Therefore, 
the strategy of nation-building that he had chosen 
was directed at, building Bengali nationalism, 
meaniog a nationalism based on language’ and 
culture in which Muslims and Hindus could parti- 


cipate as equal partners. This model was done. 


away with by Mojib’s successors. Ziaur Rahman 
replaced Bengali nationalism by Bangladeshi 
nationalism by which he meant that the pre- 
eminence of Islam must be the guiding force 
behind any policy of nation-building. In tune with 
this policy, the Joy Bangla slogan was replaced by 
Bangladesh Zindabad. Simultaneously, a new 
thrust was introduced in the country’s foreign 
policy. It was enumerated in the Constitution 
after the necessary amendment that “‘the state shall 
endeavour to consolidate, preserve and strengthen 
fraternal relations arhong Muslim countries based 
on Islamic solidarity”. This was indeed the easiest 
way to attract petro-dollars which the comprador 
bourgeoisie of Bangladesh were ever keen to wel- 
come. The nexus is too well-known to be discussed 
here. 

During the present regime of Hussain Mohammad 
Ershad the policy has been furthered. He has 
declared Islam as the state religion through the 
controversial Eighth Amendment of the Consti- 
_ tution (1988). Earlier, he tried to interfere with 
certain cultural aspects of Bengali life in the name 
of Islam. In 1983, he questioned the advisability 
of putting a/pana on the floors and steps of Shahid 
Minar of Dhaka, a memorial to Bengali students 
killed in the 1952 language movement, on the eve 
of the ‘Martyrs’ Day’. The Opposition parties 
took strong exception to this ada vice and 23 of 
them, including all the major ones, warned that 
Ershad was pushing the country towards a civil 
war. They threatened that Ershad’s fiddling with 
the Bengali cultural life would not’ be tolerated. 

That alpana was eventually put on the Shahid Minar 
~ or not is not known to this author but he is quite 
sure, that the institution still remains an integral 
part of Bangladesh’s socio-cultural life. The 
Teacher-Student Centre (TSC) of Dhaka University, 


which is the cultural hub‘ of the university and. 


hums with activity in all the week days, ups 
almost everyday new designs of alpana on its floors 
and steps. 

On a deeper analysis, one may actually question 
Ershad’s'seriousness about his Islamic drive. 
policy is probably to give lip-service to the cause 
or at most dramatise certain acts so as to maintain 
the flow of petro-dollars as well as tho political 
baso left behind by Ziaur Rahman; yet at the same 
time not to stretch the matter too far. Otherwise, 
he would not have tolerated the way a large section 


a 


‘Some of his 
* the importance of which has 


of intellectuals criticise him for his Islamic fad. 
is policies are actually contradictory to 
what the Islamic fundamentalists in Bangladesh 
plead. for. For example, while the state-sponsored 
slami Foundation has published a booklet written 
by the Islamic chauvinist, Maulana Abdur Rahim, 
the theme of which is to oppose family planning, 
all the government machineries are geared to propa- 
gate family planning. Had Ershad himself been a 
fundamentalist he would not- have pursued such a 
policy. (Parenthetically, it may be mentioned that 
the latest targets of the Kashmiri militants are the 
family planning centres of the State.) 

In Bangladesh one would confront with: many 
experiences which would suggest that it isa Muslim 
country with a difference. Female purdah is virtually 
non-existent. Women participate ^in the social and 
political life as actively as do men. Incidentally, 
both the important Opposition leaders are now 
women — Sheikh Hasina Wajed, the leader of the 
Awami League, and Begum Khaleda Zia, the leader 
of the Bangladesh National Party. Beef, whichis , 
otherwise eaten by all Bengali Muslims, is not served 
at public feasts. Instead goat meat is served which 
is about 40 per cent dearer than beef. On enquiry I 
found that this tradition, in deference to the Hindu 
sentiment, is still consciously maintained. As far as 
the Bengali language is concerned, Rabindranath 
Tagore is still the most respected name. His songs 
and plays form the most important segment of 
Bangladesh’s cultural life. Unlike in India where 
all the Indian languages are under tremerdous 
pressure from English (although Enblish itself is an 
Indian language now for Na d’s official language 
is English), ‘or they are under one another’s pressure, 
in Bangladesh the Bengali language enjoys full scope 
for its efflorescence. The future of Bengali is cer- 
tainly in Bangladesh, not in West Bengal. ~ Ninety- 
five per cent of the proceedings of the Bangladesh 
Jtihas Samiti (History Association), which this 
‘author had the privilege of participating ‘in, were 
conducted in gali with little help from the 
English language. Forei scholars intérested to 
learn Bengali go mostly to Bangladesh now, not 
West Bengal. Pakistanis who championed the 
cause of Islam once argued that devoid of Islam no 
identity would be left of the Pakistanis; without 
Islam Turks would still be called Turks, or Arabs 
would still be called Arabs. Viewing from this 
angle it may be said that Bangladeshis probably 
realise that without Bengali Bangladesh vould be 
left with no identity. Their greatest identity now is 
that they are the only Bengali-speaking nation in 
the world with 93 million people. ` 

It would not be out of place to mention hasi 
point which needs some reflection. In India most of 
the Hirdu-Maslim riots are concentrated in the 
Hindi-speaking belt, One major reason for this 
phenomenon could be that in this region the social 
intercourse between the Hindus and the Muslims is 
minimal. This is largely on account of the linguistic 
pattern. Hindus speak Hindi which is written in 


‘Dev Nagari enpi: Muslims speak Urdu which is 


written in Ara script. Although a hybrid 
language called Hindustani has emerged ‘out of a 


+ 
Fi 


F 


combination of both, the question of a-differentiated 
script s-ill remains. The extra-territorial linkage of 
Urdu, both in the context of script as well as 
language, becomes relevant whenever the interested 
parties have to talk about the extra-territorial loyalty 
of the Muslims. ` Some of the Muslim intellectuals 
understand this subtle point and would probably 


not mind changing to Dev Nagari script but it is 


difficult to sell the idea to the Mainstream Muslim 
opinion. Compared to this both the Muslims and 
the Hindus of Bangladesh speak the same language 
written in the same script. The fact that there-has 


not been any communal riot worth its name in' 


- present-day Bangladesh may be mentioned in this 
context (the Noakhali riots that took place at a 
particular historical context should not be cited to 
disprove this point). ‘ 

- __ The issue of Bengali identity discussed above gets 
diluted when a section of ple in Bangladesh start 
speaking in terms of Islamic nationalism. Critics of 
this theory see, therefore, a clear danger to Hindu- 
Muslim coexistence, particularly in rural Bangladesh: 
if the importance of Bengali was downplayed. It is 
in this context that a significant section of the intel- 
lectual sommunity strongly opposes Ershad’s so- 
called Islamic ideology. I had a glimpse of their arti- 

‘ culation at a public seminar on ‘‘Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights‘and Communalism” held in 
the Dhaka University campus on December 31, 
1989. O-ganised by the Bangladesh Law Association, 
the seminar was attended by an educated audience 
of abort 400. The speakers included eminent 
lawyers end journalists of Bangladesh. 

In his keynote address at the seminar Justice 
K.M. Sobhan referred to the long tradition of 
Muslim-Hindu amity in Bangladesh. With Tegard 
to the present state of communalism in Bangladesh 
he assailed those vested interests which in the name 
of Islam were creating a communal cleavage within 
the society. He felt that after Islam had been 
declared the state religion a particular commmnity 
in the country had been feeling extremely insecare. 
Quoting From a booklet brought out by the .Hindv- 
Buddhist Christian Integration Council he narrated 
the type of atrocities being committed against these 
minority groups. He put the blame squarely on the 
autocratic regime of Ershad which in collaboration 
with certain “fundamentalist” forces was bent upon 
contaminating the communal atmosphere. Not that 
every speaker in the semindr endorsed whatever 
Sobhan had said but the noteworthy fact was that 
all of them criticised “fundamentalism” and the use 
of religiom in politics in unmistakable words. 

Actually there are many small facets of Bangla- 
desh’s social life which indicate the basic attitude of 
the peope towards peaceful coexistence of the 
Muslims and the Hindus. For exam le, beef which is 
the most popular meat among Muslims and which is 
relatively much cheaper than goat meat is not served 
at public feasts in deference to Hindu sentiments. It 

—is an old tradition which is not defied even in these 
days of so-called Islamic resurgence. More conscious 
Muslims even organise for separate cooking to cater 
to the Hindus whenever there are family or social 
banquets. No corresponding arrangement. is there 
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when the host is a Hindu and the guests are Muslim 
even when the communities are evenly balanced, say 
in districts like Murshidabad or Malda in West 
Bengal. All those Hindus who think that the Muslims 
are less tolerent than the Hindus must take note of 
these small but important social customs. Incident- 
ally, many Bangladeshi Muslims think that the 
Hindus are orthodox and conservative. Isn’t it a case 
of mirror image between India and Bangladesh? 


In conclusion, if a balance-sheet is drawn about the 
communal temper of the Bangladeshi society the 
credit side, that is, the secular side, would undoubted- 
ly weigh favourably notwithstanding the fact that the 
political apparatus is now in the hands of the other 
group. One thing is certain: there is no chance’ of 
‘a fundamentalist revolution in Bangladeah, at least 
in the foreseeable future: Even if one tries to fit in 
Karl Deutsch’s mode] to say that the inflow of petro- 
dollars would create a situation when the pace of 
social mobilisation would be faster than the pace of 
assimilation, a situation which according to Deutsch 
breeds fundamentalism, he would have to také into 
account the long tradition of interaction of social 
values in Bengal the result of which is the essential 
fabric of Bengali society on either side of the reli- 
gious and territorial divide. The present phase of 
Banglddesh politics is indeed cloudy but the clouds 
would certainly fade. It is merely a matter of 
time. O 2 aa 
ese 

_ Ahsan: Communal! Danger 
(Contd. from page 14) 


one’s choice. According to the Mandal Commission 
Report, subsequently amended after Supreme Court’s 
decision that reservation should not exceed 50 per 
cent, 27 per cent has been earmarked for the OBCs, 
15 per cent for SCs, 75 per cent for STs and 30 per | 
cent for women. Thus we are left with 19.5 per 

cent. This we have to fight out with the majority 
Hindus and other minorities. So Muslims should 


: better concentrate their energy on economic uplift of 


the Muslim masses, 


More than 70 per cent of the Muslims in India live 
in rural areas: and comprise self-employed artisans 
and small and medium farmers. The Temaining 30 
per cent, who live in urban areas, are mostly skilled 
workers, retailers and petty businessmen. It is they 
who bear the brunt of communal riots or other 
such calamity. Like, at Bhagalpur, the worst affected 
were the silk weavers of Nathnagar. It is this mass 
which needs immediate attention and guidance. It ig 
their problem which is the real problem of the 
Muslims. And their problem is certain! not the 
Problem of Babri Masjid or of Uniform Ciyil Code 
or of political representation. . Their problem is the 
problem of bread and butter. ‘ e 

And this problem can only be solved when there is 
sincerity of purpose, which alas the- Muslim leaders 
lack. They lack it because of narrow political 
motives. So, tho Muslim leadership should be such 
as to keep itself above political power and 
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[so14's trade relations with Japan are traditional, 

strategic and of vital importance. They hoed 
continuity and diversity. This phenomenon 

efforts to know how far trade between Japan 

and India has improved qualitatively and quantita- 

tively. This paper tries ‘to analyse trends in total 

between India and Japan and 

ts some measures to increase the volume of 

in years to ee i Pere 

. The re-emergence of Japan as a dominating 

trading nation of the world in tho sixties and 

onwards has been phenomenal. The flow and the 

volume of trade between the two Asian giants— 

India and -Japan—bave been at a low ebb. In 1986 

India accounts for nearly one per cent of the Japan’s 

total imports with iron ore, raw cotton, food stuffs, 

diamonds, non-metallic mineral products, textile 


- goods and crude minerals as the leading items. 


Similarly, India also constitutes one per cent of the 


Japan’s total exports whose major items are capital ` 


oods and industrial goods’ produced by Japan, 
emel. iron and steel, general machinery, electrical 
machinery, transportation equipments, light indus- 
try goods and chemical goods. a 

The complementarity in the economies of the two 
nations is apparent, that is, Japan can supply indus- 
trial goods, while India is the exporter of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. This suggests that possible 
gains from expanded trade may be substantial. 

At the beginning of the Indian planning cra, that 
is, in 1951, trade “between Japan and India was 
minimal. It acquired real momentum when India’s 
first Prime Minister, the late Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited Tokyo (Japan) in 1960 and showed 


his keen interest in increasing the volume of trade. 


the two nations. Thus, that visit really 

paces pew chapter iù the history of Indo-Japan 
flow. © . 

m ONE aa iran observed that cespttp 
the advantage of low labour cost which India 
been enjoying since a long time, Japan’s total 
volumo of trade with India has not been increased 
much as compared te the other important trading 
nations of Asia. Actually it has esa at the 
bottom. Data related to Japan’s total volume of 
trade with major Asian trading partners between 


-1960 and 1986 showed that South Korea recorded 


an increase of 131 times in the volumes of 
trade with Japan. Taiwan witnessed an overall rise 
of 44 times. Hong Kong showed an overall increase 
of nearly 45 times. Singapore recorded an overall 

of 59 times. Thailand witnessed an overall 
increase of 17 times. Malaysia and Indonesia recor- 


The is Reader, Department of Com- 
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‘Committee. This is due to the relative 


od 


ded 24 times and 54 times respectively. Bat’ India 


recorded only 15 times increase jn the total volume 
of trade during the same period. — 

Similarly, in terms of the annual averzge com- 

und growth rate India has been lagging fer behind 

om major trading nations of Asia. The figure for 
India stood at 11.3 per cent. Whereas South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia have recorded 20.6 per cent, 18.1 per 
cent, 15.8 per cent, 17 per cent, 13 per cent, nearly 
17 per cent annual average compound growth rates 
respectively. 

In 1960 the relative shares of South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Thailand, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and India in Japan’s total volume of trade 
stood at 1.4 percent, 1.9 percent, 2.1! per cent, 
1.2-per cent, 2.2 per cent, 2.6 percent, 2.I per cent 
and 2.4 per cent respectively. While in 1986 the 
relative shares of the same nations in Japan’s total 
volume of trade were 4.7 per cent, 3.7 per cent, 2.4 


_per cent, 1.38 percent, 1 percent, 1.6 per cent, 2.9 


per cent and 1 per cent respectively. This mons that 
the relative ‘shares of South Korea, Taiwan, Hon 
Kong, Singapore and Indonesia in Japen’s tota 
volume of trade have gone up. The relatie shares 
of India, Malaysia and Thailand have come down. 
In 1960 Malaysia ranked first. India came next to 
Malaysia. Thailand held third place followed by 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Taiwan, South Korea and’ 
Singapore, w in 1986 South Korea reached 
the top followed by Taiwan, Indonesia, Hang Kong; 
Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand and Incia. The 
most ae feature of this analysis is that India,. 
which had the second placein 1960, has become 
seventh in 1986 and has lost much in relarive terms. 
This is due to the low trade turnover betreen India 
and Japan. i ‘ ; ane ; 
Although India’s trade with Japan hæs been in- 


‘creasing in quantum over the- years, it has hada 


negative ‘trade balance with Japan in the current 
decade so far. This means that imports from Japan 
have fared better than exports from India. Dne of the 
major reasons for this state of affairs is the narrow 

of India’s exports to Japan. -Another major 
reason for the low level of trade is the continuous 
decline in the market for Indian goods (raw 
materials) ‘as indicated by the India-Japan. Study 
shift from 
raw material-intensive industries to electronics which: 
uses less raw materials. Economies of the use of 


’ “raw materials due to the change in the mancfactur- 
_ing modes and recycling of materials has also been 


another factor in weakening the demard for the 
Indian raw materials. Acco to a study conduct- 
recently bythe India Commitee of the 
India-Japan Study Committee, there has beena 
huge increase in foreign exchange outgo an account 
of the increased technology imports from Japan. But 


there has not been matching increase” in export 
earnings from that country (Japan). 

Keeping in mind the present situation, the Stand- 
ing Committes- of the India~Japan Study Committee 
metin Srinagar on June 15, 1987. It had then 
decided upon certain measures to increase the volume 
and flow of trade between the nations. agreed 
to coopecate in the areas of trade promotion and 
joint vectures which would facilitate diversification 
of trade, which is the need, of- the day, for increasing 
the volume of trade. They also to raise the 


agreed 
, -level of bilateral trade to US $ 6 billion by 1990 and Singapore 


US $ 400 million in the next two years. 
They also agreed to bring down the huge existing 
trade deficit by half in the next two years. But the 
present trend creates doubts about attainment of 
those levals within the suggested 


In my on, itis of peramount significance to 
India to steps to change her image as a supplier 
of goods to manufactured goods. Japan ` 


primary 

has a higaly sophisticated buyers’ market fully con- 
scious abont quality and reliability. India must mako 
concertec efforts on these two counts. India should 
research the Japanese market and ‘make an indepth 
analysis cf the consumer taste and needs. In parti- 
colar, Irdia must do ‘something to improve the 
competitive edge in terms of prices and deliveries, 
These measures will be able to hopefully increase 
the flow and volume of trade between India- and 

` Japan in -he years to come. [_] 


TABLE I ol 


Trenes fa Total Volume of Trade of Selected Asian 
Countries With Japan From 1960 to 1986 


Nams of the ' 1960 1986 Overall! Annual Annual 
Country (Million US $) oes in num- average com- 
ber of times growth 
rate growth 
South Korea 118.7 ` 15766 132 507 206 
Taiwan 165.7 12542 75. 287 18.1 
Hong Kong 178.9 8234 45 173 15.8 
» Singepore 100.4 6040 - 59 227 17.0 
Thailand 189.8 3421 17 65 11.7 
Malaysia 225.3 5553.9 24 90 13.1 
Indonesia 180.5 , 4 208 16.6 
India ' 208.2 3396 16 63 11.3 
Japan 8727.0 338310 39 149 


ied and calculated from various issues of Y 
Boos of the IME and White Paper on International Trade rof 
Japan, JETE 


TABLE I 
Rolativə Share of Selected Asian Countries In Japan’s 
T>tal-Volune of Trade in 1960 and 1936 
‘Name of the 196) -& to total 1986-7  *, to total 
Comairy 

South Kores 118.7 1.4 15765,4 4.7 
Hoag k ies 21 sR 
Hong Kong , 

Singapore 100.4 1.2 6040.0 1.8 
Thailand ie z5 3420.6 te 
Malaysia 3 2 5553.9 1. 
Indonesia . 180.5 2.1 9972.4 2.9 
„India 208.2 2.4 3396.4 1.0 
Total Volums of 8727.0 100.0 338310.0 - 100.0 
trade of Japen’ 


' Source: Same as Table È. ` 
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‘TABLE "E 
in Raaking of Selected Asian Coustries in Japan’s 
Total Volume of Trade in 1960 and 1986 


Fate en ES EO ee 
Name of the Country Ranking in 1960 Rarking in 1986 


Malaysia I VI 
Indis ; 0 VII 
Thailand il vo 
Indonesia “TV Im 
Hong Kong 1Y : 1V 
Taiwan Y II 
South Korea VI l` 
Vu y 





Source: Compiled and Calculated by the VRF from Exhibit 
1 and I. 





‘Ray: Bhagalpur Carnage 
(Contd. from page 17) 
resolute steps and action against the perpetrators 
of the barbarity. On the other hand, minor retalia- 
tory action from panic-stricken Muslims has resulted 
in largescale and indiscriminate arrests. They are 
being forced to remain in prolonged custody while 
their cropa are being allowed to be fresly harvested 
by criminals belonging to the other community. 

In Rajaun PS groups of refu returning to their 
gutted houses in villages like kbir, Chakmunia, 
Makramdihi, Bhataria, etc. are being harassed. They 
are already frightoned. Cases against them are being 
cooked up to keep them in a perpetual state of 
terror. 

What is being alleged by the victims is indeed 
alarming. The authorities, entrusted with the task 
_of maihtaining law and order, are alleged to be acti- 
vely collecting mobs, inciting violence by lending 
their firearms to the hooligans, threatening the 
terror-stricken members of the minority community, ` 
and tually encouraging the collected mob to 
aet fire to their A pe burn the mosgues and loot 
all their earthly belongings. All those interviewed 
had the same story to tell. ‘ 

It is a kind of a lull before the storm that may 
break out afresh with all its fury. Under no ciroums- 
tance should that be allowed to happen. It is, there- . 
‘fore, essential to undertake certain urgent tasks for 
which I have already sent telegrams to the Prime 
Minister and the Union Home Minister. Serious 
thought must be given to: (a) composition of the | 
peace keeping force; (b) concerted endeavours to 
bring the two communities together through joint 
actions of alt es; (c) organisation of peace 
marches and atras by leaders who command 
wide respect among the people; -(d) efforts to involve 


. some voluntary organisations of non-Muslims to 


work among the Moslims in order to provide the. 
healing touch that is imperative in the backdrop of 
the deep wotinds inflicted in their minds. 
The agony of Bhagalpur poses a serious. challenge 
all secular-democrats, perhaps tho moat 
serious challenge since our independence. To mest 
the challenge it is necessary to launch without delay 
- the battle to win over the minds and hearts of the 
rae edirer pitas diabolical plan of the beasts 
who communal carnage in l Bha ur 
_ must be foiled at all costs. 0 Ee 
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Indo-Nepal Relations 
SHREE GOVIND MISHRA 


E Revolution of 1950-51 is a dividing line in the 
modern history of Nepal. Dus tothe liberal 


‘policy of the Government ‘of India ‘under Prime 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, the Rana’s rule ended 
and an era of democratic experiment under King 
Tribhuvan, the grandfather of the present King, 
Birendra, ushered in from February 18, 1951. 
Maharaja Mohan Shamsher was the Prime Minister 
of the country. Both the governments signed treaties 
of ‘peace and friendship’ and of ‘trade and com- 
merce’ on July 31, 1950.1 Under the provisions of 
Article 2 of the ‘peace and friendship’ treaty, the two 
countries were to inform each other, of any serious 
frictions of misunderstanding with any neigh- 
bouring country likely to cause breach in friendly 
relations existing between the’ two countries. Accord- 
ing to the treaty .of ‘trade and commerce’ Nepal 
gained the right to import and export goods through 
India without the ‘payment of Indian export and 
import duties. B.P. Koirala, the first ever demo- 
cratically elected Prime Minister of Nepal, visited 
India 
desired to cooperate with each other. As a result 
of mutual trust, a new treaty of trade and transit 
was signed between the two governments on Septem- 
ber 21, 1960. B.P. Koirala and Ganesh, Man Singh 
were freedom fighters in India when India was still 
under British rule. Koirala was imprisoned during 
the ‘Quit India Movement’ in Darjeeling. Not 
only the socialist movement in India but also the 
Congress has had a‘strong relationship with the 
Nepali Con ; 5 . 
China did not like the growing friendly relations 
between India and Nepal. At this time.there was the 
dismissal of the Nepali Congress: Ministry and the 
royal takeover of the administration on December 
15, 1960. B.P. Koirala and the members of his 
Cabinet were put behind bars. During King 
Mahendra’s visit, China offered an economic aid to 
Nepal and to get the approval of the King 
in October 1961 fot the construction of the 
Kathmandu-Kodari road.“ The road then had no 
economic role to play but opened up a strategically 
sensitive area, that ‘in the long run proved to be 
Dr Mishra, a Reader (retired) in the Depart- 


ment of History, Bhagalpur University, resides 
in Bhagalpur. ‘ 
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in January 1960.27 Both the governments ` 









On January 6, 1990 Mai -carried an 
article “India and her Neig ss? by K. 
Natwar Singh intended to provoke a discussion. F 
Three responses to that article were carried in |- 
Mainstream (February 17, 1990). Here is yet 

| another contribution exclusively on India’s ties 
with Nepal (written before the latest agitation 

in that dom). —Editor 











detrimental to India’s security interests, as has 
recently been proved by the import of arms from 


ma. 

After the Sino-Indian war of .1962, Nepal wanted 
more transit facilities. Nepal raised its case at the 
1964 International Trade and Development. Con- 
ference at Geneva. This Conference recommended 
a 23-clause convention on this subject for approval 
of member-states. However, India agreed in 1964 
to provide unrestricted transit facilities for goods 
baer shipped from one part of Nepal to another via 
India. 

In December 1966, India exempted Nepalese goods 
in transit through India from the Indian Laws and 
also agreed to provide a “separate and self-contained 
spaco” for Nepalese goods at the Calcutta port. 
Further an agreement -was reached between the two 
countries in November 1968. Under the provisions 
of the treaty, Nepal agreed to impose duties at 80 
per cent of the Indign Government rate, on the 


-Nepalese manufactured goods, in which-indigenous 


raw materials had been used.* .- 

Still the relations did not improve. The question 
arose in 1968 over the import into India of Nepalese 
manufactured goods, which utilised raw or semi- 
processed materials imported from third countries. 


-These were mostly synthetic textiles and stainless 


steel utensils. An agreement was reached under 
which Nepal agreed to restrict the number of 
industries dependent upon import from third 
countries to the 1967-68 level. The situation im- 
proved in October 1968, when 'B.P. Koirala was 
released from imprisonment. 

Though the relations between India and Nepal 
were far from normal, still the treaty of 1960 and 
the letters exchanged were in operation. The ‘Indian 
Army’s technical personnel continued to be 


‘stationed at checkposts and other strategic location 


along the Nepal-Tibet ‘border. The Indian military 
liaison group continued to function at the Army 
Headquarters in Kathmandu. But the Royal 
Government did not like the continuance of the 
technical personnel and the military ‘liaison group’. 
The king under Chinese pressure raised his voice 
against the technical personnel and demanded their 
withdrawal. Prime Minister Kirti nidhi unilaterally 
called for the withdrawal of the Indian Army techni" 
cal personnel and the Indian military liaison group. 


He also demanded the cancellation of the Arms 


Assistance Agreement of 1965. The Government of 
India wanted to find out an amicable settlement. But 
a was not interested in settling this igsue. So 
India. agreed to the withdrawal of the Military 
Mission by the end of 1969 and the technical person- 
nel Ey the end of 1970. 

Tte controversy thus raised was a particularly 
unfo-tunate chapter in the relations between the two 
countries. The trade and transit treaty of 1960 was 
to expire by October 1970, The tactics adopted by 
Nopel in 1970 just when the previous treaty was 
runn-ng out, naturally gave rise to some misgivings. 
At that time, Kathmandu suddenly found it neces- 
sary -o arrange for a visit by General Yahya Khan. 
' Wha: is more, King Mahendra departed from the 

protocol to read a lecture on transit problems to 
President Giri, while bidding farewell to the guests,® 
who had assembled for the Crown Prince’s (the 
present king) wedding. The only result was that the 
bilateral disscuasions soured, leading to quite need- 
less wranglings. Nepal was not in a mood to sign a 
new “rade and transit treaty. Owing to the indifferent 
attitude of the Government of Nepal, the treaty 
expired on October 31, 1970.” 

Th> general public was affected too much by the 
economic crisis. China could not do anything to 
assist Nepal in tackling the economic crisis. The 
Kathmandu-Kodari road could not prove-useful to 
the Nepalese Government Compelled by the cir- 
cumstances, Nepal signed the treaty in August 10, 
1971. It replaced the 10-year agreement of 1960. 
The zew. agreement,gave certain privileges to Nepal. 
A magor gain for Nepal from the 1971 trade and 
transit treaty was the ‘freedom of transit” it secured 
from India as distinct from the “right of transit”. 

After a few years Nepal wanted to separate tht 
trade and transit treaty. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi was not convinced with the argument 
advarced by the Government of Nepal on this-point. 
She kiked an integrated trade and transit treaty. 
Just at this time the Janata Party formed the govern- 
ment at the Centre in.1977 with Morarji Desai as the 
Prime Minister. Now Nepal insisted that there 
should be a-separate treaty for trade and a separate 
treaty for transit. The. Prime Minister, orarji 
Desai. overruled the unanimous recommendation of 
all h:s advisers and apart from agreeing to two 
separete treaties for trade and transit in place of 
the one unified document that had held the field 
until then, increased the transit points to 15. 
Morarji Desai signed two treaties and increased 

, the trensit points to I5 in the sincere belief that 
genercsity to a small neighbour would engonder 
goodwill and perhaps gratitude. But the result was 
Just the contrary. What it produced instead was a 
blatan- and reckless increase in the smuggling into 
India and third country consumer goods, imported, 
under the transit treaty, for Nepal’s own-use. 


The trade and transit treaty of 1978 was to lapse- 


by March .23, 1988. By this time Nepal had 15 
transit points.’ The Government of India wanted 
to renew the trade and transit treaty. India favoured 
that beth the trade and transit treaties should be 
taken up together for negotiations. India was 
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interested to have a single unified trade and transit 


treaty. The Government of India in good faith and 
to maintain neighbourly cordial relations with 
Kathmandu allowed two six-month extensions to’ the 
treaty. New Delhi allowed time to settle several 
outstanding’? issues.: The draft agreement for 
renewing these agreements. had been initiated in 
October, 1988. It was clear that the treaties could 
not be finalised," unless Nepal fulfilled certain con- 
ditions. So it was wrong on the part of Nepal’s 
Finance Minister to speak before the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank that the treaty had lapsed in March 1989.3" It 
actually lapsed in March 1988, and had then been 
extended on anad hoc basis for two six month 
periods. "ak eo teh , 

Rishikesh Shaha, the former Finance and Foreign 
Minister of Nepal, contradicted the viewpoints of 
Nepal’s Finance’ Minister. On October 7, 1989,15 
the deputy to Nepals UN Ambassador charged 
India in the UN General Assembly's Economic 
Committee that New Delhi had suddenly abrogated 
its transit treaty with Kathmandu. The Indian 
representative, while replying, said: “The relevant 
treaty and other arrangements had lapsed for no 
fault of India and had not been abrogated suddenly 
or otherwise as alleged.” India has clearly told 
Nepal that both the trade and. transit treaties 
between the two countries should be taken up 
together for negotiations and Nepal should not go 
on expecting concessions from India without 
showing concern to New Delhi's sensitivities. But 
Nepal did. not respond favourably and the trade’ 
and transit treaty of 1978 lapsed on March 23, 
1989.° His Majesty’s Government of Nepal is fully 
responsible: for the abrogation of the trade and 
transit treaty of 1978. The Nepalese representative 
made an incorrect statement at the international 
forums'that there was a “sudden abrogation” of the 
treaty. On the other hand, as I have written earlier, 
India allowed an extension of one year. It was not 
proper for Nepal to have raised the bilateral issues 
at the international forums. 

The irritation in bilateral relations has been caused 
by the introduction of work permits by the Govern- 
ment of Nepal for Indians. Now Ind ans employed in 
the organised sector‘would need permits. It was origi- , 
nally enforced in three districts in the Kathmandu’ 
valley but later extended to the whole country. The 
services of many teachers have been terminated. The 
permit system violates thé 1950 treaty. The ‘intro-. 
duction of work permits by Nepal would result in 
the exit of many Indians, who have settled there for 
a pretty long time., `’ r 

Though the trado and transit treaty of 1978 
lapsed, yet the Rajiv Gandhi Government had given 
two transit’’ points to Nepal and full quotas of Indian 
salt, sugar, baby food and medicines were allowed to 
flow into Nepal. India may not have ratified the 
Convention on the transit trade of landlocked coun: ° 
tries or that on the Law of ‘the Sea. But India’ 
respects landlocked Nepal’s right to transit. Nepal - 
should not lament that only two transit points are’ 
operational. International conventions which in the 
absence of a bilateral accord must prevail call for 
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_ only one transit point and access to only one port. 
Though India maintained its generosity even- after 
March ‘23, 1989, Nepal imposed discriminatory 
_ duties on Indian goods, while giving duty exemptions 
‘to other countries, especially Chima. There. had been 
absolutely no, hindrance to Nepal’s trade with third 
countries even though the transit treaty too is no 
‘longer in force. Nepal violated the 1950 treaty 
~ of friendship and impo from' China 500 truck- 
loads of weapons, including anti-aircraft guns. 
‘Though worth twenty million dollars, this; weaponry 
was given to Nepal at half that price. These were 
- somo of the factors which compelled Rajiv Gandhi 
to follow a rigid policy with Nepal for safeguarding 
the national interests. Most political parties had 
supported the government policy on this . point. 
Chandra Shekhar, the ageing Turk, a socialist and 
-the most prominent member of the ruling party, who 
knows Nepal rather well and who had no love for 


Rajiv Gandhi, had issued a statement to endorse’ 


` official policy, while ho himself was in political 
' wilderness. ` . ae ad 
_ The entire gamut of.the relationship between the 
two neighbours needs’ to> be ‘reviewed. Technical 
, details of trade ahd transit are but small parts of the 
‘+ problem. This is so because the ruling establishment 
in. Kathmandu gone out of the way to erode and 
damage the special relationship between - India: and 
Nepal both of which enjoy extremely close ties of 
. geography, history, economics, culture-and ‘religion. 
-Comprehensive negotiations alone can’ normalise 
-felations between two. of the world’s closest 
neighbours. Ta re ate TEA 


‘IT was in this background that our new Prime 


Minister, V.P. Singh, wrote a letter to King Birendra 
suggesting that the talks betwebn the two govern- 
monts have to be comprehensive." This letter was 
like a bombshell to Kathmandu. Nepal was expect- 

. ing that the’ new Indian Government would as a 
first step restore the March 23, 1988 situation and 
then start negotiations on other matters. But this 


‘ did not happen. Kathmandu should understand that’ 


the foreign policy of an independent democratic 
country does not change merely with the change of 
government. The foreign policy is a continuing 
process. I fully agres with the views of K. Natwar 
Singh, the former Minister of Staté in the Ministry 
of External Affairs in the Rajiv Gandhi Government, 
that the V.P. Singh Government may order a 
reappraisal of the contours of the. foreign policy of 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi, , 


but it cannot redraw or alter the contours of ‘that 
policy.” Informed sources said that Kathmandu was 
‘determined tg continue with tho most favoured 
nation (MFN) treatment while trading with India 
plus the benefits of the 1950 treaty. Kathmandu 

ot enjoy both the advantages. I have all appre- 
ciation for. Inder Malhotra, when he says that 


” “Kathmandu cannot have its cake” and eat it too”. 


No responsible ‘Indian Government could agree to 
such an agreement. 


~ 


” recogni 


Tho National Front had, in its Election Manifesto, - 


stressed tho need to improve relations with ont 
neighbours. The National Front Government headed 
by V.P. Singh e his desire to break the cedd- 
lock. In his first broadcast to the Nation on Decem- 
ber 3, 1989 and in his first press conference on 
December 16, 1989, the Prime Minister 2 

his anguish over the state of Indo-Nepal ations. . 
Talking to reporters, the Extérnal Affairs Min-ster, 
LK. Gujral, said that the new government ed 
top priority to normalising relations with Nepal. 
Asked whether the new government was amenable 
to Kathmandu’s demand for te trade and 
transit ‘treatiés instead of a single treaty, ho said it 
did not matter whether there is one or two treaties. | , 
What mattered was friendship between the two- 

neighbours. - ; weigh, * 

‘To cement the friendship, the Nepalese Foreign 
Minister, Shailendra Kumar Upadhyaya, reeched 
New Delhi on January 3, 1990. The, talks started 
off between the two'Foreign Ministers, Gujra_ and 
Upadhyaya. At the dinner he hosted in honour: of ' 
his Nepalese counterpart, I.K. Gujral said: “Nepal's 
problems and concerns will be considered ty us 
not only with understanding, but also with geauine 
sympathy’ and friendship.” He expressed “‘sctrow 
and regret” over the strain and tensions characteris-' 
ing Indo-Nepal relations in recent months and con- 
veyed New Delhi’s readiness to work for a soLition 
of the disputes bedevilling the bilateral tics. 

S.K. Upadhyaya displayed the -reciprocity. He 
the 1950 treaty of “‘peace and friondship” ` 
and said that Nepal would not press for the revi- , 
sion. During the period of Rajiv Gandhi, Kath- - 
mandu was a bitter critic of the 1950 treaty. But. 
now Nepal had reconciled itself with the treaty. This 
constitutes ‘a step forward from the standpo_nt of 
Indian interests. A new page was added in Indo- 
Nepal relations. New Delhi indicated that the 
number of transit ints would be increased and 
supply of essen commodities, including petro- 
leum, would be resumed., Upadhyaya retarned 
to Kathmandu in the evening of January 5..If some 
tangible results would. have been achieved, both 
countries would have been benefited. Tho' com- 
mercial activities have virtually been stcpped. 
Exports from India to Nepal have com’ down from 


‘Rs 64 crores to Rs 25. a, 


Upadhyaya has not issued any statement regard- 
ing the acceptance of the treaty of 1950: But Nepal 
will have to give complete assurance to New Delhi 
on the treaty. Because the treaty and' the exchange 
of letters between India and Nepal. in 1965 sale- 

the two main Indian concerns: its security 
and that of its nationals in Nepal. Though the 
talks did not bring any positive benefit to Nepal, I 
admit that they have started the process of normali- , 
sation. - ' 

The National Front Government should follow a 
policy which may serve the national interest cf the 
country. National concept is the principal ekement 
in foreign policy. In principle, foreign po-icy is 
always formulated ‘on the basis of national interests. 
But in practice the policy may drift far off from 


did not matter whether there is one or two treaties.” 
Na-war Singh also says: “Whether we have one, 
twc or three trade and transit treaties is not signi- 
ficant and skirts the real issue. The fundamental 
question is what kind’ of relationship Nepal wants 
wita India.” > . ' . : 

The monarchy in .Nepal should reappraise its 


` foreign policy in such a way that the stelemate in 


Ind>-Nepal relations is resolved. Tho topographical 
istics of Nepal and the proximity of two 


big powers to its borders have forced Nepal to | 


opi for the policy of isolation. The Kingdom of 
cpal'is situated between China, where there is 
a Communist Party rule, and. India, which is a 
sovereign, democratic, secular and socialist republic. 


' Most of India’s neighbours have either totalitarian or 


monarchial system except Pakistan, whero demo- 
cracy has been restored very recently. On the 
other hand, India herself is a flourishing democracy. 
The Indian Parliament is the one institution of 


the kind (in Asia) which is working to a great extent’ 


in an exemplary way. 
Psricles (469-429 B C), the leader of the Athenian 
» had said that Athens was the school 
„of Hellas. In the same way due to the contribution 
of Pandit Jawatarlal Nehru in ttrengthening the 
parliamentary institutions of the country, New 
Delai has proved to be the school of Asia. India’s 
neighbours visualise in the successful working of 


. the indian political system a threat to their exist- 


ence and to prevent the spread of,democratic princi- 
ples in their territories have adopted anti-Indian 
policies. Indo-Nepal relations have been embitter- 


-ed due to this fact. Natwar Singh’s observation ‘is 


.very apt où this point, when: he says: “Admittedly 
Indian democracy is presumed in Kathmandu as a 
threat to the political system evolved there (Nepal)””. 

The Nepali Congress called- its three day 
convention from January 18 to January 20, 1990 at 
Kathmandu. The Nepali Congress was supported 
by seven Left parties of the country. The three day 
convention demanded restoration of the multi-party 
system in the country. Ganesh Man Singh, K.P. 


~ Bhattarai and G.P. Koirala of the Nepali Congress 


shared the dais with Leftists Man Mohan Adhikari, 
Mrs Sahana Pradhan and Tulsi Lal Amatya. The 
supreme leader of the Nepali Congress, the 75 year- 
old: Sanesh Man Singh, has been referred to by 
some as the Mahatma Gandhi of Nepal. Man 
Singh had fought for India’s freedom. While 
fighting : for democracy in Nepal, he was imprisoned 
for 15 years. He is the grand old politician of the 
councry. He has known three generations of 
Nepali kings beginning from King Tribhuvan. Hoe 
was a Cabinet Minister holding the portfolios of 
Transport and Communication, Land’ Reforms, 
Irrigetion, Power and Public Works in 1959 in 
B.P. Koirala’s government. 

Several distinguished Indian MPs cutting across 
party lines attended the convention at Kathmandu. 
A serior Janata Dal Leader, Chandra Shekhar, 
Harkishan Singh Sutjeet (CPM), M. Farooqi (CPD, 
M.J. Akbar (Congress MP) and Dr Subramanian 
Swamy were also present at the convention. Chandra 
Shektar was accorded the status of a hero™ by the 
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throughout his speech. 
and M. Farooqi began | 
their speeches by saying that after what Chandra 


Shekhar had said nothing more`needed to be said 


by any Indian about the support for the democratic 


. movement in Nepal. However, they emphasised the 


need, to extend freedom to all sections of society 
especially the poor, the peasants and the workers. 
M.J. Akbar read out a long speech on behalf of the 
Congress. Dr. Subramanian Swamy spoke in Hindi 
about how the King needed to heed the public 
opinion in the country. 
Chandra Shekhar praised the Left unity in Nepal 
and called on the Nepalese Leftist leaders to coordi- 
nate with the Ne Congress for restoration of 
democracy in the Himalayan kingdom. He reiterated 
that the people of India were morally bound to 
support the fight for democracy. M.J. Akbar® 
advised the hosts not to count much on the present 
Indian Government as it was backed by fundamen- 
talists. Heo said that it would not help the cause of 
democracy. Ho -also criticised the Indian Govern- 
ment for its failure to send any official delegate to 
the conference “in an a t bid to appease the 
ruling clique in the Himalayan kingdom.’ Akbar 
said that while various foreign governments, includ- 
ing the US, had asked their embassies here to attend 
the conference, “the Indian Prime Minister, 
V.P. Singh, has sent specific instructions to the 
Indian embassy in Kathmandu to remain ont of it.” 
Nearly 200 pro-establishment panches held a 
demonstration in front.of a. five-star, hotel at 
Kathmandu against tho speech delivered by Chàndra 
Shekhar at conference. A six-member seputar 
tion of the panches of the Kathmandu town panchayat 
later met Shekhar and overa memorandum’ 
accusing him of interference in the internal affairs of 
Nepal. I am fully confident that this kind ‘of 
engineered demonstration will not ‘improve ' the 
strained Indo-Nepal relations, which so phan to 
be set on proper rails. Kirtinidhi Bista gai on 
January 28, 1990 that the deterioration in India- 


.Nepal relations. was a result of Rajiv Gandhi's 


faulty policy. But Bista is not correct on this point. 
His Majesty’s Government has brought N to 
this pitiable condition due to its owm policies. 
Rajiv Gandhi should not be blamed for policies 
initiated by the Government of Nepal. : 

The three-day conference ended on January 20, 
1990 passed a politica] resolution calling for a mais 
movement for the restoration of democracy in the 
country from February #8, 1990. Ganesh Man singh, 
the “supreme leader”, K.P. Bhattarai, the A ng 
president and G.P. Koirala, the General Secretary, 
were responsible for the successful conclusion ‘of the 
conference**. Chandra Shekhar’s hold and inspiring 

o in 


aan at the conference was not an interference in 


ternal affairs of Nepal. It was a call for the 
introduction of the multi-party democratic system 
in the Himalayan kingdom. India must help the 
democratic movement anywhere in the world. It is 
legacy of aom aimag, When the late 

i a of the present King, Tribhuvan 
Shab, ‘ok shelter in the Indian embassy at 
Kathmandu on November 6, 1950 and was flown to 
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Delhi, at that time the people (minus the Ranas) 
and-the palace were grateful to the Indian Govern- 


ment for the prompt help. Tribhuvan wanted 


sympathy from Jndia to overthrow the Ranas. Nehru 
sympathised ‘with the King. The King landed at 
Delhi on November 11. Pandit Nehru received ‘him. 
The King became the hero of Nepal. Subsequently 
democracy was introduced in Nepal. Today when 
Chandra Shekar -has called for the restoration of 
democracy in Nepal, his speech is regarded’ as an 
interference! What a strange contradiction? 


A largely attended panchayat rally held at- 


Kathmandu on January 28, 1990, condemned Indian 
parliamentarians and politicians as “foreign agents” 
for interferjng in the internal affaits of Nepal. 
_ Marichman: Singh Shresthe, Kritinidhi Bista and 

Jog Mehar Shresthe were the vocal ers. J.M. 
` Shrestha accused Chandra Shékhar and other Indian 
leaders with interference in the, internal affairs of 


Nepal. Prime. Minister M.S. Shresthe and. K. Bista, | 


a former Prime Minister,, are befooling their own 
countryman at, their uncalled for statements Itis a 
pity that these leaders are singing praises of the 
absolute political system. The absolute political 
system is long dead in world history. This system is 
on its deathbed even in the Kingdom of Nepal. No 
injéction can reinvigorate it to its original health. 
Prithvi Narayan Shah’s period cannot be brought 
back. Chandra Shekhar is a sincere friend of Nepal. 
` His statement should be treated as an advice and 
` there is still time to introduce a multi-party -system 
with the King as a constitutional head. Jt 
. King Birendra should see the writing on the wall. 
The winds-of chanze has started to blow from the 
_countries of Eastern Europe. After Poland, Hungery, 
the GDR Czechaslovakia and Bulgaria,. the sixth 
European government that fell under thé impact of 
the popular revolution was Romania. Whereas the 
' other countries of Eastern Europe saw peaceful 
transformation, thére was violence in Romania. The 
autocrat President Nicolae Ceausescu had become 
very much unpopular. and there | took place the 
summary execution of Nicoloae and ‘Elena 
Ceauseacu. The most dynamic leader of the Nepali 
Congress, Man Singh, has compared the present 
King, Birendra Shah, with Nero. Nerof (37 AD to 
68 AD) became the Roman Emperor in 54 AD. He 
was Rome’s worst Emperor. He was very cruel also. 
He put his mother Agripinna to ‘death in 59 AD. 
For niné years he was an unqualified tyrant. There 
is the story of the Great Fire of AD 64, when half 
Rome was burned to the ground, while Nero gave 
himself up to the émotional joy of cote’ dramatic 
moment.** In June 68 AD, he was killed by Galba, 
who became the new Roman Emperor. It is essen- 
tial-that King Birendra takes lessons from history. 
Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. It is his pious duty to restore democracy in 
his own country. All irritants in Indo-Nepal rela- 
- tions will evaporate the moment a democratically 
elected government is sworn in the Himalayan king- 
dom.C] i 
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Singh : Aim-i-Akbari & Ayodhya . ` - 


(Contd. from page 13) 
By the command of his Majesty, the following transitions 
have been made from the Sanskrit. (i) The Mohabharat, (il) 
The Ramayon, an ancient Hindu work, into” Persian. It 
‘contains the history of Ramechondra at full lengtk, with 
many philosophical reflections interspread.* . : 
_ Abul Fazl gives details how Babar got objective 
history of one thousand years written under tho’. 
title, Tareekh Alfy’.. 7 i , ' 
, None of these historians, who relate the annels of 
the past just as the events occurred without addition, 
or diminution, has alleged the destruction of any temy ` 
le at Ayodhya by Bahar. Had there been any Hindu- 
uslim tension in Ayodhya over’ disputed. place 
of worship Abul Fazl would have definitely recorded 
it. Had any event like tho destruction of tempio by 
Babar taken place, Abul Fazl would ‘have definitely - 
recorded it as he has recorded the’-Hindu myths 
and syperstitious beliefs regarding Ayodhya. - 
Naturally, what had not happened in the past during « 
Babar or Akbar’s times cannot be substantiated by. 
forged documents like Diwan-i-Akbari. Ere Si sg 
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À mclehill. of ‘smoke appeared on the horizon, 
“the skymark of Prague. “We will be landing 


at Ruzyn airport in about 15 minutes,” announced , 


a Czech voice over the intercom. ‘‘You must be 
terribly excited visiting home after 21 years,” said 
my neighbour. He seemed more excited than I. 


‘ For me this was the third return to Prague in the 


course of my life and much less dramatic than the 
first tuo. - Á 

In 1946, with pounding heart, I dragged myself 
from’ door to door only to be met by unfamiliar 
faces who informed me curtly that my cousins and 
friends — some 70 of- them if I count only those 
really close — had never returned from Auschwitz 
T thought thea.I 
would not.survive the pain. z 

In 1956, when my seven-year-old son jumped 


into th2 arms of a father whom he knew only from 


a few brief visits in prison, I thought my heart 
would burst with joy. 

This third return was an anti-climax. I expected 
that it would be a possibility when Mikhail Gorbachev 
took cver in the Soviet Union; when it happened 
I felt unnaturally calm, curiously indifferent, almost 
as if I aad a-cold stone where the heart should be... 

All the same I was looking forward to merging 
into the Czech-speaking crowd at the airport, a 
crowd com of very distinct individuals, all 
ready to talk and joke while waiting for passport 
contro. What should I find but hundreds of 
small male Vietnamese, all in their twenties, whose 
faces, enoraks and cardboard-packed luggage looked 
identical. Not only was there no Czech spoken 
but ‘any approach was firmly resisted by these 
young men, who had the art of looking past you 
as if ycu did not exist. . : 

Late- I learnt that they were 4 contingent of 
imported workers, some 30,000 to 40,000 strong. 
They ere given a year’s training and are then 
employz=d for another three years in Czech factories. 
They then return home with consumer durables 
which, when sold in Vietnam, provide many years 
subsistence for their families. 


IT waz dark when I boarded the airport bus and 


` this spared’ me the view of the Ruzyn Prison, 
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modelled after Moscow’s Lubjanka. -In Ruzyn I 
had dismally failed my teachers who were coaching 
me for the role. of false witness in a show trial.. 
If it is true, as it seems, that torture by starvation, 
sensory deprivation and interrupted sleep is no 
longer practised in Czech prisons, it could hardly 
have happened since the political upheaval of 
the last two weeks. The change — a significant 
success for the human rights movement — has 
taken place over a longer period. 5 

, A new landmark in Prague is the Intercontinental 
Hotel. It is like .any Intercontinental Hotel 
anywhere — and grossly overpriced — but it has 
the advantage of a unique location on-the Bank of 
the River Vltava in the old town of Prague. . 

. At breakfast I had a view of the river, of my: 
old law school across the street and beyond to the 
castle hill and the great Gothic cathedral. 

I-could not wait to cross the street to enter the 


familar central hall. ` First year students, no doubt 


on strike, were evidently having a most enjoyable 
time but did not know where the dean’s office was. 
I found it where it always had been, and as always 
it was locked. 

I called next door on Professor Otto Kunz, an 
experienced law teacher, and sat in the very room 
where some 55 years, ago | failed an honours 
examination in civil procedure. I had to pinch 
myself to realise that-I was no longer a student 
and that the venerable professor was in fact 20 years 
my junior. | : ` 
— Ionjoyed a discussion of the normative theory 
of law and other subjects — and not only in Czech 
— Professor Kunz, a linguist, moved easily from 
Czech to American English, Parisian French, 
Viennese German and back to Czech. My proposed: 
project, to form an Anglo-Czech law association, 
was received kindly but, I was told, could only be 
considered when submitted on letter-headed paper 
— it was Central Europe as always. 

I visited a number of old friends likely to know 
about the present and to speculate about the future. 

Vladimir Meissner, who ‘used to be Chef de 
Cabinet to Zdenek Fierlinger, the first Prime 
Minister after the-country’s liberation in 1945, still 
lives in the family house built by his father, a 
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Minister of Justice in the pre-1939 government: 
but he occupies only one room filled with books 
and papers and a huge alsatian dog. He still 
knows everybody and his telephone never stops 

ringing. But his considerable diplomatic skills ` 
' are now deployed locally; he is still powerful 
enough to get public lawns mowed and to stop, 
single handed, a motorway being constructed across 
the beautiful garden district of Vorechovka. 

My next call was on Jiri Hajek, a friend from 
student times when he was leader of the Social’ 
Democratic Club. He became Dubcek’s Foreign 
Minister in 1968 and last time we met it was in the 
splendid Czernin Palace. Widowed earlier this year 
he lives alone in a small suburban House. He has his 
‘desk in the kitchen, which seems to the only 
warm place. 

He really ought to keep warm, I thought, since ho ` 
suffers from hip arthritis. But he does not seem to 
care much about his health — nor life’s comforts. 

As leader of the Czech human rights movement 
- Jiri had exposed himself to continuous harassment 
over the past 17 years — perhaps that has kept his 
mind so lively, sharp and balanced. We talked 
about the likely impact which the end of the Com- 
munist monopoly of power would have on relations 
‘between the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. ; 

Would he return to politics? No, the protocol 
was ap awful waste of time; but he would like to 
return to the Academy of Sciences from where he 
was flung out with another victim of ‘“‘normalisa- 
tion.” k 

The next day I had a very different experience. 
Slusovice, a collective farm in Moravia, sent a-car 
to fetch me. To my great surprise J had a fellow 
traveller. Vojta Erban, formerly a. left wing’ social 
democrat, minister of social security and then chair- 
man of the National Front — a position which 
could be held only by a trusted friend of the Com- 
munist Party bosses. He is still a member of the 
‘federal parliament. It amazed me that someone 
could still think it worthwhile to give me the benefit 
of such a guide — if not supervisor. 


THIS venerable power broker, two years my senior 
and obviously of tender health, has unbelievable 
endurance; he talked non-stop for the four hours of 
our eastward journey, plying me with „political 
gossip, spanning the last 40 years and evoking many 
people I knew. Ta 
Arriving in Slusovice, I soon learned that it is not 
really a collective farm but an industrial group, a 
capitalist enclave. I had an interview with the boss, 
Chairman Cuba, a hard-faced man who runs the 
place unsmilingly, according to Tomas Bata’s book. 
(In the period between the wars Bata made this 
poor district the centre of his worldwide footwear 
empire. His son, also called Tomas will arrive home 
this weekend, after 50 years, from Canada, where 
the capital of the Bata empire was transferred after 
the Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia in 1948). 
In Slusovice they ignored the stupidities of central 
planning and are highly successful in the pursuit of 
profit. It is, among other achievements, Czecho- 
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slovakia's biggest maker of computers, it trades 
successfully abroad and its employees enjoy wages 
and benefits unheard of in the rest of the country. 

On the way back to Prague, Evzen Erban slept 
and I had a most interesting\talk with the chauffeur, 
who studied archaeology and philosophy; and later 
with a middle-aged professional Communist Youth 
organiser who wanted to know about the economics 
of Thatcherism: We shall have, to change our 
psychology, was his conclusion. 

The Old-New Synagogue is only 100 yards or so 
from the law school. It is one of the first built north 
of the Alps. The thirteenth century Gothic building 
is now a place of pilgrimage for Amorjcan Jews but 
it is only with difficulty that it manages to find the 
10-man quorum for tho service. Only some 1,000 
people in Czechoslovakia are now registered with 
the Jewish communities, and a few more thousand 
of Jewish origin who still live there are agnostic or 
converted to Christianity. we 

There is nothing left of the pre-war cultural strata 
which produced the writers Max Brod, Franz Kafka, 
Franz Werfel, Karel Polacek and Dr Alfred Fuchs, 
the papal chamberlain and ideologue of Czech 
Catholics. $ 7 © 

With some trepidation I opened the door. It is a 
place where the walls were not white-washed for 
centuries because they were stained with ‘the blood 
on pogroi victims who, in vain, sought refuge in the 
holy place. i i 

I noticed an important change:, the walls were 
white with no remaining traces of blood. “You must 
have white-washed the place,” I said to the care- 
taker. He was appalled at.the suggestion of such a’ 
sacrilege. ‘“Never, no one must touch those walls!” 
So it must have beon a miracle, I concluded, and 


received no reply. 
I crossed the old town square to the Tyn which, for 

200 years until their defeat in 1620, had been the 
bastion of Czech Protestants. Tyn was empty and 
silent; but when I entered St Jacob’s great leben 
church nearby, music fit for the day of judgment — 
Czech nation seems to be preparing for it — thunder- 
ed from the organ. 

The most revolutionary activity of the young seems 
to be flag- waving at strategic points on main streets. 
Walls and shop windows are covered with neatly- 
typed or painted posters...never forgetting to empha- 
siso that any posters encouraging violence are 
planted by agents provocateurs. No graffiti on the 
walls, Prague people cannot bear the thought of 
defacing the ancient stones. |. 

In the middle of a crowd of some hundreds of 
thousands a rubbish bin was pushed over: the crowd 
parted to make room for those who quickly put it 
up again and collected the strewn rubbish. In spite 
of revolution and strike the streets are clean asa 
freshly scrubbed floor. I wish the socialist borough 
of Camden, in London, where I live, would try to 
emulate this. . i 

To the young people who started the great show, 
the 1968 Prague Spring is distant history. Alexander 

> ; ` (Continued on page 35) 
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A joint ‘investigation team of the Peoples’ Rights Organisation and the Forum for Communal 
Harmony visited Jaipur following reports of communal riots in.the Pink City on November 27, 1989. 


‘This is a brief report on their findings. Despite the de l 
nat diminished. On the contrary it has increased in the light of the latest developments. . — Editor 


I. introduction ` 


8 soon as the Peoples’ Rights Organisation and the 
Forum for Communal Harmony came to know 
from ths newspapers of November’®, 1989 that a 


commural riot had occurred in Jaipur, the Pink City ` 


which bas had no history of communal rioting in. all 
these years, a foint investigation team of the Peoples’ 
Rights Organisation and the Forum for Communal 
Harmory was constituted, and it left Delhi for 
Jaipur to find out the truth. 


Il. Principal Findings , 

The principal findings of the joint investigation 
team are: , l 

1. The incidents of violence in Jaipur on Novem- 
ber 27, 1989 -cannot be said to constitute a “‘com- 
munal rot” in the conventional sense in which the 
term is used. It was nothing like two groups orga- 
nised or. religious or communal lines confronting 
each other. | 

2. It is more appropriate to describe it as an 
organised and planned attack by: a political party 
(Bharatiya Janata Party) and like-minded organisa- 


' tions (such as‘the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, Vishwa 


Hindu Parishad, Bajrang Dal, etc.) on the minority 
commucity of Jaipur (Muslims). 

3. In the ‘process of the violent incidents, six 
persons ‘lied: two in police firing, one in a stampede, 
two in clashes, and one person died in unidentified 


“circumstances. . Three. of „these who died wero 
-: Hindus, and three: Muslims.. Theré are varying esti- 
“mates regarding the number of injured and the prò, 


stty destroyed. According to one estimate, over 
persons wore injured, 139 shops set ablaze and 


: 10% horses burnt down. According to another esti- 


mate, th> losses incurred by the Muslims were as 
follows: 128 shops or showrooms destroyed, 191 
houses and huts burnt down, including one mosque, 


and 15 vehicles destroyed., According to the Deputy: 


Superintendent of the Sawai Man Singh: Hospital, 
Dr G.C Chaturvedi, 132 injured persons were 


brought to the hospital on November 27, 1989, 81. 


of whom were admitted. They belonged to both’ the 
communities. _ } 
4. The casualties on the side of the majority 


commun ty were also not inconsiderable but that was. 


only to te ex Even provocative slogans by 
the armed mob consisting mostly of members of the 
BJP anc like-minded organisations taking out a 
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tn publishing it, we feel its relevance has 
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victory procession, did’ not compel the. minority , 


to react. But after -dono mosque was burnt down, 


. another mosque was attacked and attempted to be set 


ablaze, several shops owned by Muslims were looted 
and: set ablaze, and’ the armed mob was trying td 
enter the lanes and by-lanes of the walled city 


‘inhabited mostly by the Muslims, that the members 


of the minority community resisted and in self- 
defence burnt down half a dozen shops and a house 
belonging to'the Hindus. . . 

5. The part that the Congress-I played needs to 
be equally highlighted as the Congress-I Government 
of Rajasthan did not take any step to prevent or to 
control the violence once ıt broke out. On Novem- 
ber 27, 1989, violence broke out at 2.45PM. It 
took three long hours for the curfew to be clamped. 
Or the plea that the armed forces were engaged in 
election duty outside Jaipur, if took another five 
hours for the troops to be called in, by which time 
arson and looting had begun on a large-scale. 

The Rajasthan Armed Constabulary ' was res- 
ponsible for - untold: atrocities on members of the 
minority community in certain localities of Jaipur 
such: as ~Babu Ka Tila, Bhindon Ka Rasta,’ 
Khazanon Walon Ka Rasta and Purani Basti. The 
RAC organised indiscriminate search and seizure 
on the two days of November 29 and 30, and 
arrested over 550 persons, 518 of whom were 
Muslims. -They were all. brutally beaten up and 
tortured “both in police custody and inside Jaipur 
Central Jail. ‘Hardened criminals were let loose 
ona young Muslim lad of fourteen to assault him 
with sodomy. ‘ : whe a ot 

‘ Bstween November 28 and December 1 rumours 

were afloat that two dozen Hindu girls, students of 
the Kamla Nehru School in Jaipur, had been 
abducted by some Muslims. It was only in the 
afternoon of December 1, 1989 that the Home, 
Secretary -of Rajasthan, R. Ramakrishna, refuted 
these rumours as totally baseless. “ 

The Rajasthan Police gave the news to the press 
that a large haul of unlicensed arms and ammunition 
had been seized from localities known to have 
Moslim majority. ‘Even Maulana „Abdur Rahim 
Sahib, a much respected and distinguished edu- 
cationist —-the Director of the Jamia-Hidayat and: 
a member of the court of Aligarh Muslim Uuiversity 
— was not spared. It was reported that unlicensed 
arms and ammunition had been seized from his 
house. The truth is that all the four guns seized 
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from Maulana Abdur Rahim Sahib’s house are 
actually licensed and legally procured, but this fact 


‘the police have: kept back till today. 3 
6. The Jaipur violence should pot be seen and _ erupt on November 27? The BJP took out a victory > ` 


colony. Whereas in Baldeopuri, Sitaram and other dalits 
saved the lives of some of 
them from the armed mob. 5 


7. It may be asked: how did the violence exactly 


cannot be understood in isolation, of the following - \procession. It was led by the. newly - eleczed BJP 
}MP from.Jaipur, Girdhari, Lal , Bhargava, and ‘tho’ 

. BJP MP elected from nearby Dausa, Nathu Singh.’ ; 

Besides BJP party workers, others who. tovk -part in” 


three crucial factors: Pe 


-(a) This was the first instance of organised violence on 
the minority in Jaipur.’ What {s surprising is that itdid 
not occur earlier, ‘because attempts to whip up antl-. 
Muslim.feelings had been going on ever since the,Ram 
Janmabhoom!-Babri Masjid disputo erupts! in * 1986, 
escalated during the Hedgewar ‘Centenary Celebrations 
in 1988 and picked up momentum during'the ` shila-poo àn 
ceremonies in 1989 at each: village, „ghani add moha!la. 
A minor-clash-did occur in Shastri--Nagar, -a+ locality of 
Jaipur, on October 6, 1989 but-{it was contained and 
did not spread to the -entire. city. came the Lok 
Sabha electidns and a ‘virulent ‘and vodlferous communal 
-camipaigh was launched by one of tho, candidates ‘to the 
Lok Sabha from Jaipur: Chittaranjan. -Sharma of the, 
Bharatiya Jana who was allegedly. accompanied 
. by some Shiv Sena workers from Bombay. Ope of 
Chittaranjan Sharma’s clection posters stated that 
“Bharat Hindu Rashtia Hai” (India is a Hindu state) 
and demanded a ban on some ofthe Quranic verses. 
All these attempts to whip up anti-Muslim feelings 
a a in the violent incidents of November 


Ever since the "Ram Janmabhoom/-Babri Masjid contro- 
versy started in 1986 there have been 25 occurrences of 
violence in Rajasthan, Jajpur being the 24th instance 
and Ladnun, the latest, completing the quarter-century. 
Tbe other prominent idents of violence that have 
occurred in Rajasthan jn the last three years, have been 
1987—Shojat, Pall, Beawar. 

1988- Makrana, Tonk. ` 

1989 —Bigodh, Kota, Fatehpur, Udaipur. __ t 
That the violence did not occur carlier in Jai is only 
. because the Pink City has a long tradition of communal 
harmony and peace, which has finally been disturbed by 
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Singh, not 
because 

his father, the Maharaja of Jalpur. had given protection 
7 and is said tq’ have 

oar Big the wake of 

partition. This is borne out by the that the sole 


fepondat backed by the Voter’s Council could 
only 2500 votes. The total number of Musi{ntvoters in the 


“mately, it was G Lal Bhargava, the BJP candidate; 
wae won the Jaipur seat securing approximately 3,55,000 


This might. explain’ the anger of both the BJP and the 
Co 1 towards’ the minority community in Jaipar, 
which now beams yalnerable to attack from: both the 
parties remembering that the Assembly elections in 
Rajasthan are not far off: In fact, Immediately after tho 
declaration-of the Lok Sabha election result,-the 7 
tions for the Assembly elections .were -started in 
earnest when the BJP took out a victory. p 
through the streets of Jaipur on November 27, 1989. 
That the Jaipur vidtence was nota communal ri 


on 


.Sharma, Om Prakash oN Kishore 

Kanhaiya Lal Halvai in giving protection to the lives and 

tie or of Muslim Hes in Narayan 
. The Balmiki community risked thelr own lives to 


' _ prevent the violence from spreading to Haz! Abdul Razzak 
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‘the victory procession were membèers™of thé’ Rash- ` 


triya Swayamsevak Sangh’ (RSS), -Akhil “ Bbartiya 
*“Vidyarathi Parishad (ABVP), Vishwa Hindù..Pari- 
shad (VHP) and Bajrang Dal. Among the prominent 
members in the procession were eT MLAs from 
Jaipur, Kalicharan Saraf, Dr. (Mrs) ‘Ujla Arora and 
the President of the Rajasthan University . Students’ 


-Wnion. and active ABVP worker, Pranavendra 


Sharma. ; , 
__ 8. The victory procession started at about 11 AM 
from the BJP Headquarters. It began witi about 
, 5000-6000 persons and the number swelled =o- about 
20,000-25,000 by the time it reached the Muslim- 
majority area, Ramganj Bazar. 
9. The processionists shouted highly provocative 
slogans, such as: i 
(a)'‘Bacha Bacha Ram ka i 
Baki sab Haraam ka” ' 5 
(“Except the children of Rama : 
The rest are bastards”) a ap ‘ 
(b) “Jo Bole Babri $ f 
Woh hoga aakhri” i Weck 
“He who speaks for Babri (Masjid) Su 4 
days are numbered”) KR 
(c) ‘‘Musalmanon ke do sthan vod y 
Pakistan ya Qabristhan” dea 
(‘There are only two destinations of the Muslims: 
Pakistan ‘or the graveyard”) 2 
(d) “Jo Bharat men Rahna Hai < i ‘ 
To Ram Ram kahna Hai” a _ 74 
(“He who wants to stay in India -` 7 
Must chant the name of Lord Rama.”) 


10., After crossing Johri Bazar, Ramganj Bazar 
and Charon Darwaja, etc., the procession reached 


Muslim families ty hiding , 


Subhash Chowk at about 2.30PM. Despite conti-. 


nual shouting of these provocative -slogans, .no 


incident had as yet occurred. At 2.45 PM members - 


of the procession attacked the Gudazgarar . Masjid. 


next to the Ram Prakash Talkies in Chandi Ki’ 


Taksal. The mob put down four, of the minarets’ 


` of the mosque, brought,out the. religious ` properties: : 
and set them and the. mosque to fire. -The mob next’ 


attacked another mosqne but ‘could ‘nct set “it 
ablaze. When the news spread that the Gidazgaran 
Masjid had been desecrated (“Masjid ko Skahid* kar 
diya hai”) Muslims started stoning and brick-batting 
the BJP procession from house-tops. het 

Meanwhile, after the main procession” had already 
passed through Ramganj Bazar once, without any 
disturbance, Ujla Arora entered Ramgan) Bazar 


again at 2 30 PM ix a horse-cart (rehri) holding the. 


_reins and shouting provocative slogans. She was at 

“the head of a mini-procession, and just tehind her 
horse-cart was a jeep: with a trawler illed with 
stones, lathies and other arms. i ' 

The members of the main procession who had 
been stoned a little earlier at Subhash Chowk 
after the incident of the burning of ths mosque, 
came running to Ramganj Bazar a lRtlo after 
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3.00 FM, set ablaze several shops belonging to the 
Muslims such as Lal Mohommed’s shop Firozabadi 
Bangl2s, Yasmeen cloth store and Babu Khan's cycle 
store and looted guns and ammunition from Shikar 
Store, a shop dealing in firearms. 

The mob which was armed was about to enter the 
lanes and by-lanes of the walled city on both sides 
of Ramganj Bazar where mostly Muslims live, when 
an incident occurred. Some Muslim youth picked 
up tbe unauthorised gas cyclinders lying at the 
corner of Ladliji Ka Khure (belonging to a Sindhi 
unlicensed gas dealer), lighted them and threw them 
at tha shops of the Hindus in Ramganj Bazar, 
destroying the house and shops of Radhey Shyam 
Fathepuria and the shops adjacent to the temple at 
Ladlij Ka Khuroe. 

The BJP procession which was trying to enter the 
walled city, stopped at once, and the processionists 
ran hither and thither. Thus a major riot was avert- 
ed which was inevitable had the members of the 
proceszion ventured into the lanes and by-lanes of 
the walled city. This is how the incidents of violence 
were o-ganised in Jaipur on November 27, 1989 and 
they continued for another three days. 

11. The underlying fascist logic of these incidents 
of viol2nce is clear: if the Muslims could be wooed 
for votes, they could also be terrorised for votes, 
and given the immediate social background, this 
could also help in securing a larger number of 
Hindu votes in the coming Assembly elections: 
Therefore, it is evident that the situation in Jaipur 





BAEN Scena CENTS 
Hermann: After Twentyone Years 


(Contd. from page 32) 


Dubcek, the former Premier, appeared, was applaud- 
ed but Zound boring as he tended to dwell on the 
frustrated reformation of 1968. 


The student demonstrations, which started ona 
small scale, swelled when someone not yet identified 
ordered a special police unit to enclose and beat up 
student: commemorating November 17, the anniver- 
sary of -he Nazı massacre of students and the closing 
of the Czech universities in 1939. The students now 
seem to believe that they overturned the Communist 
regime by the noise they made in Wenceslas Square. 


In reality the security apparatus would have been 
perfectly capable of crushing any student revolt and 
sporadic strikes. The fact that this force was not 
deployed can be explained only by the action of the 
hidden hand. Moscow, no longer the object of 
public edulation, is still a power to be reckoned 
with in these parts. 


What has changed since 1968? The reform move- 
ment thn was tame, hesitant, sincere and opposed 
by the party apparatus. Today it is radical, all- 
embracirg and possibly not entirely sincere. 


There are people who fear for the loss of the little 
comfurts they organised for themselves jn the econo- 
my of scarcity. There are others who fear a backlash, 
even if oaly sporadic and spontaneous by the security 
services. But all profess their faith in radical reform 
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“even now is delicate and tense and another violence 


can be made to erupt before the next elections if 
the Administration, the people and secular groups 
and organisations are not alert. As during the days 
of the violence, the pass-word in Hindu majority 
areas in Jaipur still is “Jai Shri Ram”. 


IU. Demands 

Our main demands are: 

(1) There should be an impartial judicial inquiry. 
(ii) FIRs should be lodged against all identi- 
fied perpetrators of the violence including 
prominent members of the BJP and like-minded 
organisations. 

(iii) The culprits should immediately be arrested. 
(iv) The Congress-I Government of Rajasthan 
should be censured, rather indicted, for its role 
in the violence and atrocities committed. 
(v) The Jail Superintendent of Jaipur Jail and 
the SHOs of Police Station Ramganj Bazar and 
Kotwali should immediately be suspended pend- 
ing enquiry and should be proceeded against 
legally. 

(vi) All the victims of the violence, irrespective 
of caste or creed — those who are dead, those 
injured, those who lost their property and those 
tortured — must be adequately compensated. As 
at Bigodh, the constituency of the previous 
Chief Minister, Shiv Charan Mathur, all houses 
and shops destroyed should be rebuilt at govern- 
ment expense. Z 





and many see it as an opportunity for settling 
Personal accounts and for advancement. 

Last Sunday the sky was clear when I awoke, the 
air crisp and frosty. I went for a walk along the 
embankment between the National Theatre and the 
Charles Bridge, a nostalgic walk to the place where 
I met Zdena for our first date. 


Turning on to the bridge and leaning on the 
railing, I felt the past and the present merge. Two 
young people, a boy and a girl, stopped nearby. 
One could see that their concern was not with the 
passage of time nor with political ideals nor with 
dirty tricks. There may be a future after all, I 
thought. 


But I no longer felt the cold stone in my breast 
and was grateful to have lived so long. [C] (Courtesy: 
Financial Times) 
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of tea. The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why Apeejay, which is 
the {th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea tothe consumers in Delhi 
This ıs pure Assam CTC leaf tea of our Tca Estates. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea 

and it will give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you wil! never 


want your old brand again Z , S 
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POLITICAL NOTEB IRK: 


Democracy ‘Triumphs 


Ore more fortress of reaction has fallen before the triumphant 

march of democracy. Events have lately moved fast in our 
neighbouring state. After a long dark night of autocratic rule, Nepal 
has reached the threshold of a new dawn and is about to reassert its 
rightful place in the comity of democratic nations. The majesty of 
people’s power has at long last arrived in the picturesque recess of 
the mighty Himalayas. i 

The movement for restoration of genuine democracy in Nepal 
received an unprecedented fillip when for the first time the time- 
tested Nepali Congress leadership joined hands with the Communist- 
led United Left Front. It was this development that unleashed an 
unique wave of nationwide upsurge of mass confidence And this by 
itself ensured in a large measure the downfall of autocracy with the 
King able to view, though tardily, the writing on the wajl before ho 
wisely decided to bow before the sovereign power of the p.ople. 

Nevertheless, King Birendra till the last moment sought to 
cling on to the autocratic system of “‘partyless” rashitriya Panchayat. 
Only the heroic struggle of the people, cutting across all political 
divisions, was able to wrest, step by step, its basic democratic 
demands from the unwilling hands of the ruthless monarchy. 

The movement for democracy was’ launched by the Nepali 
Congress and the ULF (comprising seven of Nepal’s 13 Communist 
Parties) on February 18. Initially the King tried to suppress the 
movement, as he had done in the past, with the employment of 
brute force. What the King and his cohorts had failed to compre- 
hend this timo was the depth of the public indignation. That is why 
in a short span of time the movement was able to develop a broad 
social base drawing into its fold the middle classes and professionals 
who normally steer clear of such activities. The alienation of these 
persons from the seat of power was the most eloquent commentary 
on the divorcé of the King from his subjects. 

The turning-point in the movement came on April 6. A mammoth 
peaceful demonstration in Kathmandu — the like of which the 
Nepalese capital had never seen before — demanding democratic 
reform was about to overwhelm the palace guards, The latter opened 
fire in utter panic and desperation. Asa result some 150 persons 
were killed and many more wounded. The international reper cussion 
of such an incident was striking indeed. The Western patrons of the 
King — the donors of foreign aid to Nepal — were blunt enough to 
inform Birendra that they could not countenance such handling of 
peaceful demonstrations. 

The warning had its desired effect. But it would not have had, 
without the mass upsurge threatening Birendra’s throne. First, the 
hardline Prime Minister, Marich Man Singh Shreshtha, was sacked 
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and replaced by Lokendra Bahadur Chand. There- 
after negotiations with the Palaco began with tho 
King conceding, albeit haltingly, some of the major 
demands like deletion of the word “‘partyless” from 
the Constitution thereby paving the way for a 
multi-party system, dissolution of the rashtriya 
panchayat and its affliated bodies, setting up 
of an all-party interim government. Chand could not 
possibly last in the circumstances. Krishna Prasad 
Bhattarai, the acting President of the Nepali 
Congress, stepped into his shoes. The formation 
of an 11-member ministry has now been announced. 
It is to have four ministers from the Nepali Congress 
(including the Prime Minister, Bhattarai), three 
from the ULF, two independents and two nominees 
of the King. Significantly, the earlier fears of a 
compromise in the interim set-up with. the elements 
running the infamous panchayat system have been 
allayed. 

These dramatic events in the Himalayan kingdom 
signify a sea-change in the political structure of the 
country. The key question now revolves round the 
authority of the King: his place in the constitutional 
set-up. The democratic urge of the masses i8 to 
vest all power in the people and not the King, as is 
embodied in the present Constitution; in other 
words, he will have to function within the parameters 


of the new Constitution and not enjoy the unlimited 
powers that he does today. In this context the 
composition of the Constitution Reforms Commission 
— that is to be set up shortly — assumes crucial 
importance. 

Of equal or even greater significance is the need to 
reinforce the unity between the Nepali Congress and 
the ULF in the days ahead till and beyond tho 
elections expected to take place within a year (within 
which time the new Constitution is to be drafted as 
well). Already attempts are being made from interes- 
ted quarters to drive a wedge in the alliance. Only 
mass Vigilance, which has played the most vital role 
in the success of Nepal’s return to democracy, can 
foil such attempts. The capacity of the King (as his 
father and the Ranas in the past) to undermine the 
democratic gains should not be minimised. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the present leaders of 
N have expressed their desire to improve relations with 
India. With trlumph of democracy in Nepal democrats 
in both the countries have every reason to hope for a new 
era of Indo-Nepal friendship — free from the past irritants 
(nurtured by Palace intmgues) and fortified by geography, 
traditlon and culture, besides the two peoples’ common 
democratic aspirations. Nepal under a democratic order is 
bound to become a natural ally of democratic India. 

S.C. 

April 18 
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COMMENTARY 


Rise of ULFA in Assam 


CHARVAK 


Fyen years ago when the United Liberation 
Front of Asom (ULFA) was set up on the 
Assamese New Year's Day (April 7, 1979) at 
Ranghar, the seat of the Ahom kings, few could 
have predicted the phenomenal clout the organisa- 
tion is wielding in different parts of the State today. 
Combining Robin Hood tactics —punishing corrup- 
tion; fighting rhino poaching; conducting anti- 
liquor and anti-gambling campaigns; taking stern 
action against those engaged in molesting women 
and encouraging prostitution — with terrorist activi- 
ties with the non-Assameso as their targets of attack, 
the ULFA members have been able to spread their 
influence in Assam of late thereby causing deep 
concern among those genuinely interested in both 
Assam’s overall development as well as national 
unity. 

Basically a separatist organisation, as its name 
clearly indicates, the ULFA has lately gained pro- 
minence as a result of a spate of killings — repor- 
tedly 110 since its inception (though the Assam 
Government puts the number at 91). The latest to be 
murdered by the ULFA was Surendra Paul, the 
well-known industrialist (and brother of the noted 
London-based business entrepreneur Swaraj Paul), in 


2 


Tinsukia on April 9. 


Tho alarming events in Assamon account of the 
ULFA offensives have been largely overshadowed 
by the Kashmir developments. That does not mini- 
mise, however, the seriousnessof the situation in 
Assam. Only last week the issue was taken up for 
discussion in the Lok Sabha and members from all 
sides voiced their grave anxiety over the extortion of 
massive amounts of money (in November 1989 alone 
such extortions reached Rs 10 crores) from out-of- 
State businessmen and tea garden company, execu- 
tives by the ULFA activists, besides the violence 
its members had let loose on the non-Assamese in - 
Assam. The Union Home Minister spoke against 
banning the organisation and stressed the need for 
initiating political steps — as suggested by the Asom 
Gana Parishad (AGP) Government — instead of 
resorting to executive action ina bid to defeat the 
ULFA’s designs. 


While there may be sufficient logic behind Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed’s statement, unless there isa 
judicious mix of political and administrative measu- 
res the danger posed by the ULFA cannot be met. 
A large band of the ULFA members was sent for 
training to tne camps of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN) and the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) of Manipurin Burma, and 
they also acquired sophisticated weapons through 
the Naga rebels. This link should not be under- 
estimated. Moreover, even if one discounts the 
allegations of a tie-up between the AGP Government 
and the ULFA, there is no doubt that the State 
Government is soft towards the ULFA desperadoes. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Ambedkar and Gandhi 
_ DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


many honours bestowed on Dr B.R. Ambedkar: 


I at the start of the year-long celebrations of his 
birth centenary must not be allowed to distract 
attenton from the ‘nation’s scandalous failure to 
eradicate the scourge of caste prejudice even after 
more chan 40 years of independence. Indeed, the 
very mention of Ambedkar’s name still provokes 
bitter animosity in some parts of the country, includ- 
ing in the first place,-in his native state of Maha- 
rashtra. Nor can the honours wish out of existence 
the intellectual and political bankruptcy of Dalit 
leader3 who claim to draw their inspiration from 
his life and work. S 
On'both counts it will be nécessary to reappraise 
Ambeidkar’s lasting contribution to the cause of 
social reform and generally ta the making of modern 
. India. Such a reappraisal is best undertaken within 
the fremework of his acrimonious relationship with 
Gandhi. For, the relationship provides the most 
roveal-ng pointers to the divergent and even conflict- 
ing ideas and strategies the two men adopted to 
overhaul Indian ‘society. : = i 
Their very origin and upbringing could not have 
been more different. , Ambedkar, -who belonged to 
the untouchable Mahar community, faced severe 
economic hardship from birth and through child- 
hood, adolescence and part of adulthood. Through- 
out this psriod and even later, he also suffered caste 
prejudice in the flesh. Because of their poverty and 


low social status, the Mahars were compelled to live. 


in conditions of near-slavery. Steeped in superstition 
they eked out an existence performing the most 
degracing menial jobs, eating carrion, indulging in 
the abuse of alcohol and, occasionally, seeking 


solace in the tamasha (folk theatre). The indignities ’ 


suffered by the Mahars haunted Ambedkar through- 
out his life. ` : : 


As against this, Gandhi, a` Bania, did not experi- 
ence ‘either economic deprivation or the humiliating 
ating of untouchability. His desp hatred of this 


repugrant practice was never in doubt. But it grew, . 


so to 3 out of his moral concerns. It was 
` hatred of a vicarious kind which forever lacked the 
edge of anger and urgency evident in Ambedkar. 


T @ X 


AMBEDKAR his mission to combat the ills 
of u society fully conscious of the rich history 
of social reform in Maharashtra. Brahmins and `’ 


non-B-ahmins aliko shaped that history: the former 


included the Keshavsut, Mahadev Govind 
Ranade, R.B. Bhandarkar, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, 
N.G. Chandavarkar and 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
the latter ‘Jyotiba Phule, 


This contribution by the distinguished Editor 
of The Times of India, is reproduced from that 
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oterred, 


a a 
On April 14 commenced the year-long celebra-' 
tion of the birth centenary of. Bhimrao Raghoji 


Ambedkar which falls next year. —Editor. 





the maharajas of Kolhapur and Baroda both of - 
whom weré responsible for his education in India . 
and abroad. Gandhi could not draw’ on similar ° 
intellectual traditions in Gujarat. He sought to 
make up>for this lack of - historical consciousness 
with the intensity of his Vaishnavite moral fervour. 
But on critical occasions the substitute was simply 
not adequate. | j 

While both’ Ambedkar and Gandhi were trained 
as lawyers, their attitude to law as an instrument of 
social redress’ was sharply divergent. The former 
reposed full faith in it and constantly sought to shar- 
pen it; the latter had not much use for it. Instead he 
emphasised moral regeneration’ of individuals and 
societies undertaken on a voluntary basis. For 
Gandhi, unlike for ‘Ambedkar, legal intervention, 
or for that matter any other intervention by the 
state to re-order civil society along more humane 
lines, was anathema. oN $ 

For all too obvious reasons Ambedkar was deep- 
ly sceptical of religious faith and was frankly hostile 
to the rituals and superstitions inspired by it. 
Gandhi, too, despised ritual and su tion. But 
he remained firmly within the ‘confines of Hindu- 
ism believing in the doctrine of rebirth and in the 
essential efficacy of ‘the chaturvarna (four castes) 
system. Where Ambedkar regarded untouchability 
to be the distilled byproduct of the intrinsically 
inequitous caste system, Gandhi sought to debunk 
itas merély a grotesque distortion of Hinduism. 
To substantiate his case he tried, none too success- 
fully, to resort to an exegesis of religious texts. 

Not without surprise, Ambedkar was intensely 
impatient with “upper” caste promises to goad 
Hindu society to reform itself by putting an ond 
to at least the most brazen indignities heaped on 
the Dalits, notably preventing them access to wells 
and water tanks and entry into temples. Gandhi 
was oqually impationt with a man who wished to 
extirpate within a few years social evils that had 
pe for several centuries. Tho failure of the 
‘upper” caste dominated Indian National Congress 
to.live up to its promises drove Ambedkar to seek 
redress wherever he could find it — including the 
British colonial regime. This resulted in charges 

his patriotism. But Ambedkar, un- 
posted with the charge that Gandhi was 
guilty of hypocrisy and worse. 

Ambedkar’s suspicions that Gandhi was deter- 
mined to keep the Dalits within the Hindu fold to 
the detriment of their rights were confirmed at the 
second Round Table Conference in London in 
1931. At that conference, representations were. 
made by Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians for separate electorates to protect thelr 
minority rights. Ambedkar too demanded a separate 
electorate for the Dalits. Gandhi opp the demand 
vehemently. And when the sh government 


did agree in the following year to award ‘the 
“Depressed Classes” a separate electorate, he under- 
took in Poona a fast-unto-death. i 

At the end of involved discussions lasting five 
days, Ambedkar finally gave up the demand for a 
separate electorate. In the in he won 148 
reserved seats in the provincial legislatures as against 
78 allowed under the communal award. Years later 
he was to deeply regret this “victory”. In his book 
What Congress And Gandhi Have 'Done To The 
Untouchables published in 1946, he made this scath- 
ing observation: “Thero was nothing noble in that 


fast. It was a foul and filthy act. The fast was’ 


not for the benefit of the untouchables. It was 
against them and was the worst forth of coercion 
against a helpless people to give up the consti- 
tational eguards of which they had become 
possessed under the Prime Minister's award and 
agree to live on the mercy of the Hindus...” 


THIS antagonism was not of a purely personal 
nature. It echoed two very different temperaments 
and, more significantly, two radioally opposed world 
views. Ambedkar’s world view, nourished by his 
knowledge of the history of social reforms in 
Maharashtra and his economic and legal studies in 
the United States and Britain, was rooted in the 
Enlightenment.’ To him fraternity and equality 
wero the sine qua non of liberty. He trusted the 
instruments of the state to bring about social and 
economic change. He chose to be guided by 
reason rather than by faith. And be placed tho 
individual at the very contre of the social order. 
Gandhi’s world view, on the other hand, was 
rooted in morality. He was indifferent to'economic 
mechanisms and political arrangements. He prized 
the qualities of self-abnegation and mercy. What is 
more, unlike Ambedkar; he ‘seemed to regard the 
community rather than the individual as the prime 
social unit. For much the same reason he favoured 


\ 


T™ award of the Bharat Ratna posthumously on 
4 B.R. Ambedkar raises mixed feelings: No doubt 
Ambedkar was one of the stalwarts of modern India; 
the high-water mark of his career was that he con- 
tributed most to the drafting of the Indian Constitu- 
tion and piloting it through the Constituent Assem- 
bly. There is, therefore, a touch of irony in Ambed- 
kar being awarded the Bharat Ratna 30 years after 
he eminently deserved it when the Constitution came 
into force in 1950. 

Not only that. All these years, there has hardly 
been any recognition for him or his memory from 
those enthroned in power. That was largely because 
Ambedkar never belonged to the exclusive circle of 
the Congress leadership. Rather, in the thirties, 
he had to face angry diatribes and vilification at the 

hands of: the Congress leaders, many of whom did 
4 
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the village against the city and, by extension, seemed 
to lay greater store by agricultural and agricvlture- 
related activity rather than by industrial endeavour. 
On the contrary Ambedkar urged his followers to 
desert the village, take to modern education (he 
himself founded several educational institutions) and 
seek to organise themselves politically. 

These antagonisms were momentarily set aside 
when Ambedkar agreed to serve in Nehru’s first 
cabinet and become the Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee of the constituent assembly. His role as 
the architect of India’s Constitution haswf course 
been widely hailed. Why and how he came to play 
that role remains, however, one of the great enigmas 
of modern Indian history. ` 

The achievement of freedom through non-Ħiolen 
means and the pshychological blow he dealt to 
Hindu society by championing the cause >f the 
Dalits, albeit on a moral basis, rank as Gandhi's 

test achievement. His inability to prevent the 
vivisection of India represented his-greatest faiture. 
t The framing of the -Constitution and restoring to 
the Dalits their dignity figure as Ambedkar’s greatest 
triumphs. But his inability to create a viable political 
entity to further his cause, his failure, too, to build . 
up effective second‘rank leadership of the Dal-ts and 
finally . the limited success: he achieved when he 
seught to get the Dalits converted to Bucdhism 
en masse in 1956 (a mere two months before his 
death) were his tragedy. 

In retrospect, Ambedkar and Gandhi car both 
be said to have shared one failure. Today’s 
India has turned its back to what .both men 
stood for. Gandhi’s smouldering moral zeal is 
now only a distant, archaic memory. And Ambed- 
kar’s intensely secular, humanist mission appears 
to belong to another, irretrievable age. In their 

lace you find pervasive cynicism which has 

yed the social fabric to such an extent zhat it . 
seems to be merely a matter of time before it lies in 
tatters. O 


Honouring Ambedkar 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


not hesitate to malign him as a stooge of the _ 
British Raj. ! ` i 
But he was no toady of the Raj. Ambedkar’s anti- 
peny towards the Congress leadership arose mainly 
use of his concern for the millions of unfoucha- 
bles in the country. He discovered that while the 
ai and the downtrodden ee ins to Gaadhiji’s 
for satyagraha against Raj, the Congress 
bosses treated them shabbily in the social hierarchy. 
This gap between the profession and practice of ths 
national- leaders embittered Ambedkar who trough- 


- out his life remained a steadfast friend, philcsopher - 


and guide of the millions of untouchable outcasts in 
our ty. . 

The clash with the Congress leadership came in 
the early thirties as the talks for constitutional ` 
reforms started -with the British government. At 
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that tine, Ambedkar challenged the Congress claim 
to speak on behalf of the untouchables. This was 
resented by the Congress leaders who, even the best 
of them, turned hostile to Ambedkar. But Ambedkar 
stuck to his guns. i l 

Gandhiji understood- the significance of the 
Ambedkar phenomenon, because he saw in ‘it the 
alicnation and isolation of the untouchable com- 
munity from the mainstream of the freedom struggle 
represented by the Congress. Hoe paid special atten- 
tion to the untouchables, whom he called the 
Harijaas to boost their self-respect. He himself 
undertook the Temple entry movement thereby 
secking to break the ban by Hindu orthodoxy upon 
the un-ouchables entering the temples to pray. 

Although Gandhiji’s movement did create a stir 
among the untouchables, it could not shake Ambed- 
kar’s hold upon the depressed class community. He 
demanded a separate electorate for the untouchables, 
‘marked out in a special schedule-of the British 
gevermment’s reforms plan for India. Gandhiji 
opposed tooth and nail the idea of a separate electo- 
rate for the scheduled castes, and went on a fast 
unto ceath over the issue. Finally, after protracted 
negotiations, the Congress leaders brought Ambed- 
kar ardund to a- compromise formula — a joint 
electorate but reservation of seats for the scheduled 
castes. - 

After this, the Congress attempt was to boost some 
leader from -among the scheduled castes who could 


' Lesson from 


Tz area of Nizamuddin, around the mazaar of 

Hazrat Nizamoddin Aulia, which is no more 
than two kilometres from the Prime, Minister’s resi- 
dence n ‘New Delhi, was the scene of action on 
March 17. It is a middle class Muslim locality, 
except Zor a few houses of Hindus. On the two sides 


` of the Eocality live rag pickers and others in huts and 


mud-hcuses. At somé half a kilometre or so from 
here is the “‘disputed’’ land. The Delhi Wakf Board 
and tha Jor Bagh Sanatan Dharm Sabha, the care- 
takers cf the graveyard and the cremation ground res- 

ively, being the two claimants. A rags’ dealer 
tober. a Muslim by belief, had encroached upon 
this disputed land and built a dump-yard and.a few 
huts fo- the ragpickers. 

Some quite important and disturbing conclusions 
and inferences of far-reaching consequences, can be 
drawn from the backdrop of the incident of March 
17 itsel? and the “‘after-effects”’. 

i The police, the custodian of law, brazenly and 
‘iiabasnediy colluded with the VHP combire, which 
had taken upon itself the dharmic, though unlaw- 
fal, cayse of occupying the disputed land by force, 
throug: the construction of its boundary wall. The 
polico provided complete protection to the VHP 
combins in ~ burning Jhuggis and keeping the 
Muslims of Nizamuddin at bay, so that the VHP 
could carry on with the “‘construction of the wall”. 
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challenge Ambedkar’s hold over the depressed class 
community. A young Harijan graduate from Bihar 
picked up by Rajendra Prasad was groomed by 
Gandhifi himeelf Thus began the political career of 
Jagjivan Ram. 

But Jagjivan Ram, though influential in the 


scheduled caste community, could hardly dislodge. 


Ambedkar from his standing as the supreme leader 
of the depressed caste community. 

After independence, particularly after the passing 
of the Constitution which had ifically banned un- 
touchability, Ambedkar had hoped that the era of 
social inequity would now end. When he found that 
the upper caste domination not only continued as 
before in Hindu society but was reinforced by the 
higher castes getting affluent and powerful, leaving 
the untouchables in a state of destitution, Ambedkar 
in a state of thorough disenchantment left the Hindu 
fold and emb Buddhism, as it enjoins social 
equality.. He died embittered as he found that 
despite all his labours, untouchability persisted in 
the land of his birth. . i 
. Itis inthis background that one views the award 
of the Bharat Ratna to the memory of Ambedkar 
as a cynical gesture on the part of the government. 
One felt that this. award has come moro with an oyo 
on the votes of his followers rather than as a genuine 
acknowledgement of the setvices of this great son 
of India to thecause of the uplift of the down- 
trodden. 


Nizamuddin 


HASAN ABDULLAH 


` j 
The BJP, the RSS, the VHP, the Bajrang Dal 
and others under the guise of various “religious” 
organisations had done the spadework and meticu- 
lous planning for the events, which unfolded on 
17. They had. held two meetings, one each 
in January and February, and raised the money, to 
the tune of four lakhs, mainly through the contribu- 
tions of shopkeepers of Lajpat Nagar and Bhogal and 
the sand gurdwaras of the area, for the cons- 
truction of the wall. Different “constituents” were 
allotted different ‘‘quota’’ of volunteers for the kar- 
sera and the action was slated for March 17. 
For the “common” cause ofall “Hindus” and 


“Sikhs”, no “discrimination” was resorted to, and’ 


even the Congressmen of the Bhogal-Lajpat Nagar 
area were invited to attend the meetings. The pro- 
posal of Advani’s name, in the recent parliament- 
ary election, by Khushwant Singh was full of 

i symbolism, for every discerning ; 
and the subsequent support to the BJP by middle: 
class Sikhs in Delhi has brought the “Hindas” and 
the “Sikhs” nearer in Delhi, notwithstanding the 

jab imbroglio. 

March 17 action-plan was common know- 
ledge for the people of the 
the police, and demanded 
measures. They had, also, 
ter, through his Secretary, the night before; as the 
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Minister was busy in dealing with the “political 
crisis”, resulting from Devi Lal’s resignation from 


- Deputy Prime Ministership. 


Late ‘in the night on March 16, and in the early 
hours of March 17, the bricks and other materials 
were ‘dumped near the construction site. Around 


1000, including children, quite less then the targeted ` 


10,000, kar sevaks, holding their “‘traditional” wea- 
pons aloft and chanting “religious” cries, reached. 
at the appointed place, in the morning of March 
17. Seeing the mob, advancing menacingly, the rag 
pickers fled, leaving the illegal: huts and godown 
at the mercy of the mob. First, the jhuggis and 
kabari’s yodown were set on fire, and then the 
sevaks started the “construction” of wall, under 
complete protection of police. ; 

The Muslims of Nizamuddin, after their appeals 
had fallen on deaf ears of the local police — who 
are, incidentally, their neighbour — took the law in 
their own hands. They came out to challenge the 
kar-sevaks. The police, allegedly. under pressure 
from some quarters, gave protection to the kar-seraks 


and joined the duel with the . Muslims. The mob . 


dragged two policemen into the basti, beat them up, 
and pelted stones at the police. And, the police 
retaliated by firing at the mob. : Be aa 
The partisan role of the police is nerve-shattering. 
An inkling of the extent of partisanship of the police 


can be had from the fact that it chose to aim and - 
hit a 11 year old boy, standing at the roof.of his ` 


two-storeyed house, some half-a-kilometre away from 
the “disputed” place. The place,. where another 
victim fe to the bullets of the Delhi police, was one 
kilometre from the scene of kar-seva.”” 

. Of all the persons, the “Muslim” Union Home 
Minister vehemently denied the nexus between the 
police and the VHP and did not mention that the 
police had allowed the VHP to resume construction 
of the boundary wall soon after the first bout of 
violence. In fact, the Kar-seraks had barely a half-an- 
hour breather, and carried on with their work, even 
while the police versus Muslims duel was on. No 
wonder, the VHP leader, whom -wo mot,’ was all 


. praise for the police. 


The society has been communalised to an extent 
that routinely not only the involved people tell only 
half the story, or that even the lice . acts ina 

isan manner, but even the “enlightened” press, 
cluding the national one in general, fails to dis- 
charge its minimal duty of true and complete 
reporting — and Nizamuddin was no ex tion. 
Bisheshwar Mishra (The Times of India, 25) 
is among tho exceptions to have come out witha 
detailed re telling the full’ story, including the 


" yersions of the involved parties. 


. Tho-construction of the wall, obviously enough, 
was not im t for the VHP. They knew very 


` well that their action was bound to provoke reaction; 


and that was precisely what they wanted. That is 
why they had collected in large numbers, and in the 
name of construction of the wall, they just put some 
bricks in a haphazard manner (which they will 
themselves remove, before the construction of the, 
wall, if the disputed land is-ever allotted to them): 
The boundary wall around the disputed place 


t 


could not be raised, inspite of the fire b-igade, 
called to extinguish the fire, helping in the dharmic 
and developmental activity of construction, bat, the 
reactionaries, once again, succeeded in their ne“arious 
designs of widening another wall — in the name of 
religion, between the hearts of the average middle 
class citizens of this country. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee and Madan Lal Kurang, ' 
the top-notch leaders of the BJP, arrived at the 
kar-seva site around 1 PM and “advised” the sevaks 
to return home, which they promptly did. The “job” 
was over! It was then that the calm was restared, as © 
apparently the Home Minister had woken up 9y. that 
time and issued ‘‘strict” instructions for prompt 
action tothe senior officials. 

A Congress leader ‘of the area, who as B Usual 

anonymity, was one of those who had infor- 
med the Muslims of Nizamuddin,. when somo of 
them hdd approached him, about the VHP’s action-. 
plan. We visited his shop which had’ many a 
‘Hindu” sticker, like Hindu hona gary ki beat hai 
(to be a Hindu does one proud) by the side oF Rajiv 
Gandhi's sticker. To begin with, he was- an- apolo- 
getic defender of the VHP. And only when he 
realised that we were secular, could he muster 
enough courage to speak the trath — though still in 
a’ roundabout way. And, when I cornered him to 
come out with the precise explanation for the VHP’s 
actions, he said: “BJP Delhi mein election Jiti hal. 
Khoon mein garmi hai.” And finally: “Aap to xhud hi 
samajh sakte hain.” (BJP has won the election in 
Delhi. They -are excited/aggressive. You can yourself . 
understand.) Throughout: the conversation, he was. 
fearful and uncasy. The atmosphere wa3 quite 
heavy. . oar: 

The leader of the ‘Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Lajpat 
Nagar, a cloth merchant by profession, a BJP man 
without doubt, was a study in contrast. Even during 
discussion he was aggressive. We had asked only the 
second question, when he demanded us for reasons 
“best known” to him, to establish our identity.’ And’ . 


. only after his- son had scrutinised the ident.ty card 


of my-companion, a press reporter, did he continuo 
the discussion, in a curt and aggressive vay. He 
told us that they returned after Vajpaye> and 
Khurana had arrived on the sceno on March 17, and 
advised to do 80. s 
His concluding comment was ‘revealing of his 
hilosophy: “Leg bahut aggressive the. Agar hum un 
ki baat nahin mante,. to woh hum ko he martz”, (the 
people 


wero aggressive, and had we not complied 


„with their wishes, we would have got a beatirg). 


One shudders to note the twin phenomena of the 
growth of the BJP, together with the “closeness” of 
tho Congress and the BJP, in practice, in the Hindi 


heartland. To distinguish between many a Congress- 


man and BJP worker has become extremely difficult, 
well nigh impossible. There isa remarkabl> super- 


‘ficial similarity between their representatives. Of 


course, thero isa vital distinction between -he two, 
in that the BJP fellow has a commitmen:, a firm 
ideology, an organisation, and aims high — at’ 
Hindu Rashtra — whereas’ the Congress fellow 

i (Continued on page 35) 


Kashmir : Ominous Portents 


P.N. JALALI 
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Pamstan-backed militants are flexing their muscles 


to begin a new onslaught in Kashmir, despite 
ne suffered a serious setback during the last 15 


days. 

The onslaught — the deadline has been fixed tod 
coincide with the observance of the anniversary of 
Jange-e-Badr, an important date in the Islamic 
calendar, falling in the third week of this month — 
would comprise spectacular actions, involving 
renewed attacks on security forces personnel, kid- 
nappings and assassination of important persons, 
accorcing to authoritative sources here. 

Ala-med at the reports that the plans for the 

proposed onslaught were receiving touches, the 
authorities have further tightened’ the vigil along 
the borders touching Pakistan-held parts of the 
State, and beefed up security to meet the fresh 
challenge from the militants. 
_ A five kilometre wide border belt, along the entire 
length of the line of control, is currently being 
manned by the security forces, and restrictions on 
ce of civilians inside it are being onforced 
strictly. 

The security forces personnel guarding the border, 
the sourcés added, have also. been. ordered to usp 
force to prevent possible infiltration and shoot those 
found illegally-crossing the border. $ 

With snow melting on the passes, it would now 
be easier to cross the line of contro! and infiltrate 
into Kashmir. z 

The sources said the assassination of Mir Mustafa 
last month and now the kidnapping and subsegnent 
murder of the Vice-Chaocellor of Kashmir Uni- 
versit, Prof. Maushir-ul-Haq, and the General 
Manazer of the HMT watch unit, H.L. Khera, 
alongwith two others, not only confirm the report 
that pro-Pakistan fundamentalists grouped around, 
the Hizb-u-Mujahideen have gained complete 
control of the militants, but also mark the onset of 
a mors dehumanised and brotalised viplent campaign 
by the militants in tho State. i 
~ It was asserted that henceforth there would be no 
“horse-trading” -fer securing tho release of kid- 
napped persons and ne swapping of detained persons 
“as per the choice of tho terrorists”. 

Expressing satisfaction with the drive launched - by 
authorities to flush out the militants from their 
hideoats, the sources. said, during the last fortnight- 
alone about 15 top terrorists had been nabbed, and 
some of them killed in encounters. 

Otkers arrested, numbering more than 100, include 
harbourers and “‘grade two terrorists”. 

The blows struck at the terrorists during the last 
fortnight had stunned ‘the leaders of the Pakistan- 
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backed militants, the sources claimed. : 

Message urging prompt despatch of trained 
personne! and fresh arms and ammunition in pre- 
paration for the onslaught schedaled for the third 
week of April had been intercepted in the course 
of search and interrogation of youth who were 
attempting to cross the’ line of contro] with the: 
object of receiving arms training at the camps in 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 


AS for the assassination of the Vice-Chancellor of 
Kashmir University, it is a grim reminder of the fact 
that Pak-trained militants are bent on further exacer- 
bating a situation that is already grim. 

A renowned Islamic scholar, Prof Mushir-ul-Haq 
was a soft-spoken person, who had scrupulously sapr 
aloof from the controversies that have plagued the 
campus for the last one decade. 

His execution by the militants, though a desperate 
act, shows how brutal and dehumanised is thejterror- 
ist campaign which has already taken a heavy toll 
of innocent lives in Kashmir. : 

Two others, H.L. Khera, General Manager of the 
HMT unit in Srinagar, and Abdul Gani, the VC's 
Private Secretary, also scrupulously kept aloof from 
political controversies, but dutifully carried out their 
professional tasks. An “‘outsider’’ in the Valley, 
Khera was holding out against heavy odds and was 
not abandoning his post of duty. 

That the militants felt it imperative to murder 
these innocent persons, barely three weeks after the 
assassination of Mir ‘Mustafa, is a ter to the | 
direction the militants will escalate the campaign of 
killings and kidnappings in the days to come in 
order to ensure the rm grip of the fundamentalists 
on the terrorist outfits operating in the Valley. The 
inevitable result of such a. development will be to 
block avenues for a political settlement, a goal which 
George Fernandes has been pursuing for over a 
month without any tangible results. 

As the assassination and kidnapping campaign 
spread darkly, people of goodwill who want settle- 
ment of contentious issues through dialogue feel 
scared because of the fear of the terrorists being 
increasingly on the prowl. 

Those eager to bring about a speedy end to ‘the 
present turmoil in the Valley naturally feel concerned 
that the fundamentalist campaign, led by Hizbe-ul- 
Mujahideen, is simultaneously closing the road to 
political dialogue, either with the militants in the 
Valley or between New Delhi and Islamabad under 
the Simla Agreement. 

One cannot but note with deep concern that the 
assassination campaign has coincided with reports of 
increased military activity in the stan-occupied 
parts of Kashmir. 


Te a afena emu ne here sponk 
of increased activity by Pakistani military formations, 
which are feverishly engaged in tactical manoeuvres, 
streamlining their logistics with mobile radars being 


' stationed along the border, especially in. the Jammu 


sector. 


Residents of this side of the line of control have 
also sighted hectic movements of helicopter 
ships and civil defence exercises on the other side. 
There are also reports of forward air bases being 
activised by Pakistan in the occupied Kashmir area. 

The increased military activity in occupied, 
Kashmir has an ominous ring because it comes 
within a month of the Pakistan -Prime Minister’s 
visit to the occupied territory. Ms Benazir Bhutto 
not only indulged in sabre-rattling in Pakistan-held 


. Kashmir but publicly aligned herself with the camp- 


` terrorists is the result of.mounting 


aign of the terrorists by setting up a fund for help- 
ing “freedom fighters” in Kashmir. The Rs 10 crores 
fond announ oy her is in- addition toa similar 
amount sanctioned by the ‘Government’ of occupied 
Kashmir as aid for the Kashmir terrorists. This is 
in addition to the Rs 5 crore fund drive by, the 


Panjab Chief Minister Nawaz to help the Kashmir 


terrorists. 

No wonder the militants are flexing their muscles 
to begin a new on-slaught in the Valley, elhonat 
the government claims to have blunted their thrust 
by nabbing scores of them, including, some dreaded 
eee nsible for the assassination of Lassa 

han Director, who was shot dead last 
Anat at his residence in Srinagar. 

Official sources assert that the spate of arrests of 
on them 
through the relentless drive conducted by the security 
forces. 

But-a closer examination of the official claim does 
not sustain the conclusion that the militants have 
been humbled to.an extent that they have no other 
alternative but to be on the run. It is notin des- 
peration that they are takin e risk of border 


~ crossings to seek shelter in meta training centres, 


' 11 of which are functioning under the aegis of the 


? 


ISI in Pak-held area of the State. 


No doubt there have, been notable successes in 
the drive to apprehend the.terrorists. But what has. 


to be noted is that most of those who have fallen in 
the hands of the security forces combing the Valley 
for the militants belong mostly to the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF). None of them 
belongs to the dreaded Hizbe-ul-Mujahideen, Al 
Umar or Al Khomeinie, which have virtually ousted 
the JKLF from the leadership of the militants i in the 


Valley. 
A “faceless” militant outfit, Hizhe-nl-Mujahideen ` 
Ey successfully side-lined the F, partienlaniy 
those of its elements who did not accept its pro- 
gramme of violently eliminating all those who mpat 


“resort to the line of “dialogue with the‘ enemy” 


resolve tho igsuss. During the last two weeks, wile 
the kidnappings and execution by the militants 
remained in the limafi t, the Hizbe-ul-Mujahideen 
quietly regrouped and reorganised the “command 
structure” of the militants bringing ‘“‘all under one 
flag”. They are reported to have even set up their 


„keep in readiness for the “comin 


own “control rooms” and emergency clinics etocked : 
with costly life-saving and other drugs. 

The numerous mosques which serve as the nerve- 
centres for the militans are daily announcirg that 
militants have come together, while urging all to 
g final s e”, 
implying that anew and moro powerful aught. 


‘coinciding with the anniversary of Jang-e-Badr, an 
was in me ” 


leas date in Islamic calendar, 


The onslaught, which will kave as its majo- target 
the personnel of the security forces, wouH also 
include attacks on important installations. 

Alarmed at the reporta that these plans are receiv- 
ing final touches, the authorities have further tigh- 
tened vigil along the borders and beefed up security. 

The security forces guarding the border have been 
ordered to use force to prevent illegal borde- cross- 
ings, yielding tangible results. [C] 
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are’ Fellowship 
for Journalists — 





India’s first academic fellowship for journal- 
ists is now open. > i 


Any working journalist able to take upto ten’ 
months’ leave is eligible. The fellowship will 
erable him/her to attend the courses of the 
M: Phil programme in Applied Economics’ at 
the Centre for Development Studies, Trivan- 
drum, affiliated to JNU/ during September 
1990 to April 1991. Funded by Journa ism 
Education Trust, the fellowship will provide 
Rs. 1200 a month anda contingency grant of 
Ra. 3000 for books and traval. 


Prospectus and application forms are _ available 
on request from: 


i The Centre for Development Studies 
Ulloor, Trivandrum 695 011. 


Completed applications should be received by 
tho Centre not later than May 15, 1990. The 
course commences on September 6. All ap- 


plications will be processed and the fnal 
seloction made by the Centre. i 


T. J. S. George 
Authorised Trustee, J.E.T. 
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Less than a Dialogue 
MRINAL PANDE 


IF there is anything more oppressive than ethnic 
tension, it is the fear of ethnic tension. Early signs 
are a lcss of historical memory, an unnatural rise in 
belligerence towards all other groups and a myopic 
. viewing of all political activity in the ‘other’ camp 
as so many time bombs ticking the good earth closer 
to annihilation. Political leaders, social activists, 
journaksts, environmentalists and artists have all been 
equally susceptible to this, fear psychosis, both in 
India and Pakistan. 

A vit to Lahore is for an Indian a strange expe- 
rience <oday. It is difficult to focus the conversation 
on anything other than Kashmir, while events here 
and there tumble forward, generating death, destruc- 
tion and mistrust. Politeness and a certain strange 
loyalty demand that one leave it out but, human 
nature being what it is, in seminars and in living 
rooms, like the tongue chasing a missing tooth, con- 
versation veers back to Kashmir again and again and 
is not pulled back without a twinge of pain. 

As midnight’s children in both countries begin 
greying at the temples, fewer and fewer people have 
memories of a long, shared past. There is less guilt, 
certainly, but also less nostalgia and even much less 
of that physical hankering for a return to those good 
old pre-Partition days. Yet, the tough questions of 
their zountry’s political present that midnight’s 
children on both sides face, cannot be answered with- 
out coastant journeys into that shared past. And as 
one begins to do that, ono realises that the history 
handec down to us through books and lore is like a 
flat sieve, one dimensional and riddled with holes. 

Wo landed in Lahore on the eve of the golden 
jubilee of the Pakistan Resolution (Muslim League, 
Lahore session Resolution, 1940). The streets were 
full of banners and enormous cut-outs of leaders, 
inviting people to Benazir Bhutto’s rally at the 
Admiristrative Staff College. This, one columnist 
remarked, is a prelude to the one-day cricket of our 
jubilee celebrations, where Bhutto would set the 
target for Nawaz Sharif and his XI to strive for in 
their rally scheduled for the coming day. He was 
right: -he next day, thé day of the jubilee, being Juma 
(Friday), everything was closed. 

But one woke up to the sound of traffic. Hundreds 
of lorries and cars outside were carrying men and 
male children for the Chief Minister, Nawaz Shariff’s 
rally. “Oye, oye,” they sang, when they saw women 10 
saris. Some young boys even formed an 
impromptu jig for our benefit, grinning from ear to 
ear like men the world over do at having made 
women laugh. ; 

Inside the hotel room, the TV showed a children’s 
programme callled Chand Sitare. A host of over- 
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dressed and thoroughly bored-looking children were 
being led through the paces by an ‘auntie’. The 
format — the yawning and listless participants and 
the overly chirpy and overly made-up presenter (that 
arch-explainer of jokes and mouther of platitudes)— 
could have stepped off our Doordarshan screen. Tho 
programme was in Punjabi and, from what one 
could gather, child after child was being made to 
t how different they were and must be from 
Hindus and how necessary Pakistan was for Muslims. 
A little girl called Zere Gul recounted how Hindus 
and Muslims are and have always been two separate 
peoples (juda juda quamen hain) and how Qaid c- 
Azam had bravely rescued the Mussalmans from 
atrocities being perpetrated on them by the Hindus 
and Sikhs and thereby rendered all those evil designs 
of the latter useless (Hindwonte Sikhan di sariyan 
chalan nakam kar din si). She ended her little speech 
with a “‘jeeye Pakistan” (long live Pakistan) and 
lapsed into a torpor next to her little friend. 
“TIl buy lots of bindis with my own money when 
I come to India,” my host’s grand-daughter said to 
me, adding that she was not permitted to weara 
bindi at home because Hindus wore them. There was 


. an embarrassed silence. “My own money, my own 


money,” she shrieked as her ayah carried her in. 


THIS very week, nearly all the major papers in 
Lahore frontpaged excerpts from a report by an 
Indian fact-finding mission that seemed to put the 
blame for all the death and destruction in the 
Kashmir Valley squarely on the shoulders of the 
Indian Government, and presented Muslims as the 
sole victims. I have not yet seen the actual report, 
but the excerpts would certainly go a long way to 
confirm and underscore what little Zere Gul and my 


host's grand-daughter’s generations were being 
taught. 

What they’ll Pe seldom have access to is tho 
detailed and analyti information with a human 


face. But that could bring home to them a shared 
cultural and social heritage, and help them see the 
inter-connections between all those shared sorrows of 
Partition (with the subsequent ethnic carnages on 
both sides) and those wasteful Indo-Pakistan wars 
that have forced both nations to siphon off vital 
resources from areas like health and education for 
purchasing military hardware. 

Both countries today share a high maternal mor- 
taliy rate and extremely high illiteracy, especially 
among women, and could do much to help each 
other end this. For Iadians and Pakistanis love and 
hate each other with an intenaity they simply will 
not and perhaps cannot generate for any other 
nation. But textbooks that treat history as hagio- 
graphy, human rights groups’ reports that are usually 
a one-way dialogue for one side and political rhetoric 
all routinely overlook this need. The result is cither 
venom or syrupy bhkal-bhai serials, and an annual 
inflation of the defencé budgets as health and educa- 
tion schemes lie withering. 

Malika Pukhraj, one of Pakistan’s legendary sin- 


gers, sat straight and slender in her daughter’s house, 
(Cont on page 27) 
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Punjab: A Political Failure 


` \ AMRIK. SINGH > 


E the National Front (NF) is to break 

bread with ‘tho Congress-I, no one outside the 
it. The basic issue to 
have a plan.to solve 


party is in a position to sto 
raise, however, is: does the 


` tho Punjab problem? If it has one, can it be spelt out? 


r 


If it cannot bo spelt out (which is perfectly under- 
standable), has it been hammered out either by the 
Cabinet Committee for Punjab or by some other 
equally relevant body? As far’as one knows, no 
such thing has happened and the NF is drifting as 
much as the Congress-I was drifting. 

If this is the case, was the NF morally justified in 
criticising the Congress-1? One thing that the Cong- 
ress-I is seeking to highlight is that what it had been 
doing in Punjab was not all that indefensible. 

Having said this, it also needs to be recognised 
that the Congress-I aggravated the Punjab problem 
in such a way that whoever is, now or later, obliged 
to untangle it — the NF in this case — will have to 
reckon with three factors. One is the fact that the 
Congress-I systematically destroyed the moderate 
Akali leadership. 
who began to call the shots, literally as well as 
figuratively. Tho 1989 parliamentary poll conferred 
legitimacy on them; the candidates supported by 
them won decisively and those who were supported 
by the various Akali factions were defeated equally 


_ decisively. The situation has started changing some- 


has 


what since then but not all that markedly. 

A second factor also needs to be taken into 
account. While the militants are accused of all 
kinds of crimes, the general perceptidn is that under 
S.S. Ray, the former Governor of the State, there 
was unremitting: state terrorism: In co ce 
the militants are perceived as being the victims 
rather than the . The overwhelming 
support extended to them was in that sense partly 
a reaction against the excesses committed during 
those years. : 

Things have changed somewhat since and the 
present Governor is by no means a party to fake 
encounters. But what he says and stands for gets 
communicated to the police force only marginally. 
Over the years, the nexus between the police and the 
criminals has become so strong and corruption in 
the police has become so all-pervasive t, even 
with the best will in the world, neither he nor anyone 
else would be able to bring about 4 change in their 
outlook and functioning. The perception of the 
common people, therefore, is as hostile to the 
government today as it was earlier. 

Thirdly, a new phenomenon manifested itself this 
time. Intithidation had never been a feature of 
elections in Punjab earlier. In the last election 
there was some cvidence of it. It was more in some 


| The author is an eminent educationist. | 
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In the process, it is the militants , 





baat 


than in other places. That is what explains why 
some of the militant candidates made it with such a 
narrow margin. In the ultimate analysis what 
happened in-Punjab was no worse than what happen- 
ed elsewhere. But the danger is that this can recur, 
and maybe in a somewhat intensified form.’ Such a 
possibility cannot be ruled out. It would all depend 
upon what kind of arrangements are made to ensure 
that the next poll is conducted propertly and im- 
partially. 
Any plan which is discussed by the NF Govern- 
ment to deal with Punjab has to tako these realities 
into account: While there can be some marginal 
changes in the situation, it would be too much to 
assume that there would be any-basic change. There- 
fore, the decision to defer the elections’ to the. State 
Assembly has to be seen in the context of a situation 


~» where the political reality is not going to change 


in the near future. In other words, as and when it 2 
is decided to conduct tho poll, it would be necessary 
to find an answer to these problems. 

There is a good deal more that can be said in ela- 
boration of the analysis offered above but that is not 
necessary. What needs to be acknowledged, however, 
is that at the heart of this difficult situation is a 


, struggle for power between the Sikhs dnd the nop- 


Sikhs. Whether a solution is evolved in 1990 or 
some time later, some kind of sharing of power 
would have to be worked out. Nb one was ina 
better,position to assist in this process than the NF 
Government. : 

Unlike the Congress-I, it had the.goodwill of both 
ti communities. The election of LK. Gujral from 
Jalandhar is a testimony to that. fact. But what the 
NF Government has done is to throw away this 
advantage. During the last few months, the NF 
Government has come to be seen by the Sikhs as a 

ment which does not act in their interest. 
When democratic rights are not denied to anyone 
elso but only to Punjab, this is how the decision 
would come to be perceived. 

This may not be. the intention of the NF Govern- 
ment but this is how it is being projected by the mili- 
tants and this is what the Sikh electorate would 
eventually buy. To reproduce the phraseology used 
by some of the militants: “There is no difference bet- 
ween Rajiv Gandhi and V.P. Singh; both of them 
are anti-Sikh and neither of them trusts us.” Is that 
the kind of thing that should be said about V.P. 
Singh? It is only a matter of time before some sach 
things are said even about LK. Gujral. 

To put it another, way, two consequences will flow 
from the decision to defer the elections to the State 
Assembly. One would be a further widening of the 
gap between the Sikhs and the non-Sikhs. Secondly, 
the kind of killings that are taking place will con- 
tinue to take place and perhaps the pace of killings 

; (Continued on page 32) 
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Managing Contradictions _ 
HK. PARANJAPE ` 
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- éc Dorrrcs is the art of managing contradictions,” 
Primo Minister V.P. Singh said in a recent 
interview. The course of events since 1987 shows that 
he is a ter in that art. Beginning without the 
advantage of a shock to public opinion like that of 
the Em2rgency, and without a charismatic person- 
ality like. Ae a rliy Narayan to support him, he 
has sicglemindedly brought together a -working 
alliance of Centrist forces and managed to push out 
of power the well-entrenched .Congress-I. This is a 
singula- achievement indeed. 

To the criticism that the alliance formed under his 
leadership is opportunistic, his answer quite appro- 
priately is that the coming, together of the various 
Centris: forces in the National Front is built around 
certain specific ideas Ser oee the management of 
India’s polity and economy. eke present a clear 
enough contrast with the actual conduct of policy by 
the Congress-I. Otherwise, it would not have been 
possible for this newly forged Front to obtain such 
large electoral support. : 

It is true that the existence of the National Front 
Govercment very much'depends upon the support of 

` two groups which have for long treated each other 
with hcstlity, that is, the BJP and the Left Front. 
But it i3 undoubtedly true that both these decided to 


a a the National Front, to a significant extent _ 
in the 


election campaigns themselves, and definitely 
after the elections, on the understanding that the 
National Front Government would genuinely endeav- 
-our to carry out the promises mado in its election 
manifesto. Enough proof has been given already by 
the government that they take their manifesto pro- 
mises ssriously, and one feels confident that” more 


such steps will unfold in the current budget session . 


- of Parlament. 

A specific concern of V.P. Singh and his colleagues 
is to restore health to the Indian democracy which 
had bean badly affected by the pois isons introduced 
in the. body politic by Indira dhi and Rajiv 

-, The restoration of dignity to. important 
institut‘ons such as the offices of the Goyernors, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, the presiding 
offices >f legislatures and the Election Commission 
is an inportant part of such measures. The decision 
to have the Deputy S er of the Lok Sabha as 
well as the Chairman of the Public Accounts Comr 
mitteo a from the Opposition is another health- 
restoricg step. : . 

The Prime Minister has rightly claimed that his 
govern-nent’s endeavour is to bring about a national 
consensus on as many critical issues facing the coun- 
try as possible. That he is serious about this has 
alread} been indicated by his attempt to involve the 
various political parties in decisions regarding diffi- 

Tre author is the Editor of the prominent 

periedical, Janata. i 
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, Minister and his coll 


` of civil servants have shown gross 


4 


` 


cult issues liko the Punjab or Kashmir. It is quite 
obvious that the Congress-I under Rajiv Gandhi is 
finding it increasingly difficult to sustain a campaign 
of cheap criticism in the’ face of such dignified demo- 
cratic behaviour on the part of those in power. 

- What, however, is somewhat disturbing is the 
somewhat old-fashioned approach that the Prime 
appear to adopt in res- 
pect of the instruments t they should use to 
ensure tho proper conduct and execution of their 
policies and programmes. The idea that the civil 
services are neutral instruments which can be as 
effectively used by a new government as by its pre-. 
decessors for carrying ont their wishes and ideas is 
no longer accepted as valid even in the United King- 
dom where this myth had its birth. ‘ 

It was the acceptance of that myth by India’s 
post-independence leadership under Sardar Patel and | 
Pandit Nehru which was partly responsible for the 
failure of India’s government machinery to become 
genuinely India-oriented and effective in carrying out 
the new approaches to managing the country’s affairs 
which been propounded both before and after 
independence. In fact, all attempts at basic adminis- | 
trative reforms have been defeated by the entrenched 
groups in the Indian bureaucracy, the only change 
accepted by them being that the bureaucrats have 
shown willingness to serve the partisan and per- 
sonal interests of their political masters in order to 
reap undue benefits for themselves. Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself is reported to have admitted near the, end of 
his life that one of his deepest failures lay in his not 
having been able to reform India’s administrative 
monolith. The situation has even worsened during the 
last two decades when, under the guise of “commit- 
ment” to new policies and programmes, a number 
i ip and 
opportunism with a view to advancing their own 
careers, some of them even building up their fortunes 
in the process. . 

The new government is unnecessarily defensive 
regarding the changes in the personnel in key posi- 
tions which they have effected. V.P. Singh has 
rightly pointed out that the new government “has 
its own emphasis, its own programmes. For imple- 
menting these, it preférs to have its own people — 
or at least to replace those who were committed to 
the earlier regime.” The insistence that the numbers 
affected are very small may be correct. But there 
is absolutely no reason why an affort to weed out 
opportunists “and those unsuited to the new appro- 
aches to managing public affairs should not. be 
made. Itis alright not to be vindictive. But there 
is no reason why wrong doers should not be punish- 
ed, or at least not rewarded: : 

There are not enough ee that the who 
approach to replacement of persdns in tions 
has been systematicall ; T ie by 
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permitting those’ who were happy to work with a- 
corrupt and wayward regime that of Rajiv 
Gandhi to continue in their positions in key areas 
like the Prime Minister’s Office, the Economio 
Advisory Council and such 'crucial agencies, the 
possibility of looking at the whole personnel struc- 
ro anew is being made more difficult. If the good 
ideas, intentions and personal example of the leaders 
of: the present government are to have an effective 
impact in the country, a systematic effort to change 
key “personnel is essential. C 
sycophancy cannot be weeded out 
change is systematically organised. _ 
The complementary aspect which needs more care- 
ful attention is the importance of inducting nom 
partisan experts who are, because of their political 
convictions and administrative competance, likely 
to provide excellent support to the folitician- 
ministers. R.K. Hegde done a good job in 
inducting a number of such persons in the new 
Planning Commission. It was also quite right that 
no false sense of bipartisanship induced him to keep 
some of the earlier members. The Prime Minister's 
decision toinduct some experts as Ministers of 
State can also be commended from this point of 
view. One may not necessarily agree about the 
particular choice of individuals made, especially in 
the case of persons who have served earlier 
governments, and not shown either much capability 
. or independence. But the principle is right that, in 
: modern governments, at intermediate levels between 
politician ministers and established civil servants, 
polga oriented outside experts need to be laterally 
ducted if tho ideas of the new government are 
. tobe given a practical shape for effective imple- 
mentation. One hopes that a more systematic effort 
in this direction will be made for various areas of 
government. 3 
' A third and politically more sensitive issue is that 
regarding the contradictions between professions and 
practice which undoubtedly exist evenin respect of 


ess such a 


the governments formed by the National Front . 


and its partners both at the Centre and in the States. 
The opposition to dynastism in political ,leader- 
ship which was an important plank of the revolt 
against the Congress-I received a sad jolt with the 
induction by Devi Lal of his son to succeed him as 
the Chief, Minister of Haryana; and the manner in 
which this was done. Even worse has been the 
episode arising out of the by-election contested by 
Chautala to become a member of the Haryana 
Vidhan Sabha. The ‘Mayhem in Meham’ episode 
has shown that there are black sheep in the Janata 
_ Dal, whose belief in.' democratic values is not 

much higher than that of their counhterparts in the 
Congrese-I. $ 

It is, therefore, ar A ed that the Prime 
Minister has stated t his party is opposed to 
violence in elections, whether in Amethi or in 
Meham. It is, however, not eno to state this. 
Devi Lal will have to be not to imitate 
Indira Gandhi in supporting his family members 
in their wrong doings and assuming that they 
have a divine right to rule. In fact, the more the 
Janata Dal leadership emphasises the importance 


n 


1 


tion and ' 


of not favouring dynastism, whether in politics or 
in business, the nearer it would come to breaking 
the feudal hold on the Indian pdlity and eco- 
nomy. ; 


The fact that so many wrong candidates were per-. 


mitted to contest under the auspices of the Janata 
Dal, especially in Bihar, is also a blot on the claim 
of the Prime Minister and his party to re-establish 
value-based litics. Enough material has been 
published in the country to require any further fac- 
tual confirmation. of what has gone wrong. One 


-can understand the necessity not to fight on all 


fronts at the same time so as to ensure the survival of 
the party and the government.. V.P. Singh has been 
operating with dignity as well as circumspection, and 


this has certainly been useful for his government © 


to successfully manage to operate effectively in spite 


-of its being a minority one. What, however, is 
important is that, in addition to tact and diplomacy,. 


the Prime Minister and his senior colleagues need 
to build up public Opinion in favour of the values 
which they consider important for the healthy func- 
tioning of India’s democracy. While it is not neces- 
sary to be rough and indulge in slanging matches, 
being mealy-mouthed about events that everybody 
scos are deplorable is not likely to serve any pur- 


pose. 

Public opinion in the country is sick of the 
corruption and wrong-doing which the Congress 
Governments have not only tolerated but even 
encouraged in the last 20 years. The swing T 
nion against the Congress has much to do with thi 
feeling of distaste. It is necessary that V.P. Singh 
and his colleagues should by quiet action as well 
as by clear and open profession show that fhey 
stand fọr a new way of conducting public affairs 
in the country. Managing contradictions by itself 
is not enough; of this managing, a better synthesis 
has to emerge. This cannot happen without ific- 
ally building up public opinion in its favour. 
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KISHOR SAMAL ` 


HE 1390-91 Central Budget is an important 
bucget since it is the first budget of the new 
National Front Government at the Centre. Now the 
Centre is ruled by the National Front, sa 
the Bharatiya Janata Party and the mmunist 
Party of India-M and the Communist Party of India 
from_ outside. The National Front Government at 
the Certre came to power after the 1989 general 
electior to the Lok Sabha. Before they went to the 
poll, these parties issued Election’ Manifestoes 
covering various national and international issues 
to inform the voters what they will do in future if 
they come to power. In this paper, wo have picked 
up the issues relating to fiscal measures mentioned 
in the 1989 Election Manifesto‘of National Front, 
the BJF, and the CPI-M and have tried to see how 
far these are consistent with the fiscal measures 
taken in the first budget of the National Front 
Government presented by Professor Madhu 
Dandavate on March 19, 1990, 


Though the CPI-M was silont in its manifesto 
about the taxation both the National Front 
and tho BJP assured in their manifestoes the 
elevations of the income tax exemption limit from 
the present Rs 18,000 toa higher limit. So, the 
exemption limit for personal income tax is raised in 


` 1990-91 budget to Rs 22,000 (though not Rs 30,000 


as was mentioned in the BJP’s manifesto) with tho 
largest rate of 20 per cent tax extended to an 
income of Rs 30,000. Maximum tax rebate of 20 
per cont with a maximum-telief ‘upto Rs 10,000 
generally and Rs 14,000 for authors, artists, actors 
and others on savings including the LIC, NSC, 
Provideat Fund, etc. are proposed. Artists, authors 
and athletes will be given 50 per cent tax conces- 
sion in -heir earnings in foreign countries and 75 
per cent on foreign exchange earned. The loss in 
revenuo as aresultof the concession given in 
personal income tax will be Ra 250 crores. The 


raising of the epee limit will help one million 


people to go out of the tax net. . 
But tho BJP’s assurance to reduce the highest rate 
of income tax to 40 percent is not materialised. 
Nor is the assurance of the National Front in its 
manifes-o to ensure a steady, rise in the ratio of 
direct and indirect tax. The ratio of direct tax to 
total tax revenue of the Centre is less than 18 per 


The author is a Lecturer in the P.G. Depart- 
ment of Economics, G.H. College, Sambalpur, 
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ported by” 


time, 


. duty and excise, the Finance Minister has 


\ 


` 


cent and there is no rise in the share of direct: tax in 
the present budget compared to the previous one. 
On the other hand, the Finance Minister relied moro 
on indirect tax to garner more than two-thirds of 
additional revenue of,Rs 1959 crores: ' 

Both the National Front. and the BJP felt the 
necd'for drastic change in the fiscal policy and 
wanted to rationalise and simplify the entire tax 
structure. As per the promise in the manifesto, the 
more important one in the 1990-91 budget is the 
rationalisation of custom and excise tariff. The 
main throst is on simplification and rationalisation 
with a view to rationalising the rates and bringing 
down their multiplicity of widely dispersed import 
duty. In respect’ of most items, the total rates of 
custom duties are being placed in a limited number 
of slots. The excise duty rates are also proposed to - 
be recast for a large number of goods. ` 

In case of corporation tax, to ensure better com- 
pliance, the Finance Minister has proposed abolition 
of major incentives, that is, (i) investment allowance, 
and (ii) investment deposit account, to close the 
escape route for the corporate tector to go out of 
the tax net. Besides, he has pro the tax rate 
at 40 per cent for widely-held domestic companies 
with corresponding changes for other companies. 
He has also removed the special provision regarding 
tax on “minimum profit”. Major deductions will be 
permitted now only to foreign exchange earnings 
and setting up of new industrial undertakings. 

Tho system of making a large number of changes 
in tho tax rates and tax laws every year creates 
uncertainty and a heavy burden onthe administra- 
tion, affects compliance and increases litigation. 
Thus the National Front manifesto spoke of for- 
mulating a Long-Term Fiscal Policy for both direct 
and indi taxation to increase revenue and curb 
corruption. The Finance Minister, in his .1990-91 


‘budget, has not taken any concrete steps in this 


regard except expressing his desire to present a 
document on Long-Term Fiscal Policy in future to 
keep the basic structure stable at least for some 


Black Money X 

However, ho has taken certain measures in the 
1990-91 budget to curb corruption, check tax evasion 
and black money generation since both tho National 
Front and the BJP wanted in their manifestoes to 
end corruption and black money. Alongwith the 
rationalisation in income tax, corporation tax, import 
troduced 
a donce-based gift-tax on a graduated scald to check 


B 


tax evasion and conspicuous ċonstmiption. İn the 
past, the mechanism of gift was used to split up 
capital and launder black money, since the gift tax 
was on donors and there was also no limit on the 
amount of gift showm by the donee as received. Now 
any person who claims his assets or expenditure to 
be financed from gifts are liable to a gift 
graduated scale. 

Though the Rangarajan Committee had suggested 
only a partial relaxation of the Geld Control Act to 
increase the supply of gold to raise production and 
export of gold jewellery, the 1990-91 budget has 
` proposed the abolition of the Gold Control Act 

which was introduced in 1963 with an objective of 
curbing the demand for gold. This is another step 

to curb black money, since it will help to increase 
. the supply of gold. Besides this step, if supportive 
measures are taken, gold smuggling will fall drasti- 
cally. Around 100 tonnes of gold is being smuggled 
into India every year. Only 20 per cent of contra- 
band are seized by anti-smuggling measures. Thus, 
the abolition of all controls will have a dampening 
effect on amuggling. In fact, the gold prices have 
already started falling. -` 

The Finance Minister has assured to launch a 
sustained and multi-pronged drive against prolifera- 
tion of black money. Government policies will put 
greater reliance on general -non-descretionary fiscal 
and financial instraments and the role of ad hoc 
discretionary physical control will be reduced. Steps 
will be taken to make it more. difficult to hold 
wealth in benami forms by suitably modifying the 
Act on “benami” transaction. Of course, these are 
all assurances. , However, the Finance Minister has 
promised to introduce a time-bound incentive 
scheme to unearth black money. Under these 
scheme, unaccounted income will be allowed to be 
used for some social services for slum, housing and 
rural and backward regions. A suitable flat rate of 
tax will be im on such income. But this scheme 
will provide for a more concessional tax treatment 


of the unaccounted income than the - normally ' 


tage 
mes. As 


Centre-State Finance - . 

Manifestoes of all — the NF, the BJP, the CPI-M 
— pledged to increase tho financial power of the 
States. While the National Front mentioned that the 
States ought to enjoy genuine autonomy without 
submitting themselves to the indignity of becoming 
supplicants before the Centre, the BJP categorically 
wanted to give the States a fairer sharo of the 
Central revenue. 
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tax on a: 


But the additional revenué in the 1950-91 budget 


is to be collécted in such a manner that tke States , 


would be the losers. The share of the differert States 
put together will be only Rs 3 crores out of the 
additional tax revenue of Rs 1959 crores, proposed 
in the 1990-91 budget. ‘This is because cf higher 


income tax concession and higher additional revenue - 


from custom duty and corporation tax.- For the 


-total income tax concession of Rs 250 crores, the 


States will have to forego Rs 170 crores. The bulk 


of the Centre’s additional revenue comes from: 


custom duty (Rs 835 crores) and corporetion tax 
(Rs 800 crores) from 
any share. Compared to the 1990-91 budget, the 
share of the States from additional tax revenuo of 


‘Rs 1287 crores proposed in the 1989-90 bucget was 


earmarked at Ra 384 crores which had come entirely 
from the: States’ share of the Union excise duties. 


Industry and Employment : ' 

The National Front, in its manifesto, wanted to 
promote industrial. development in such a way as to 
maximise employment. Hence, the Finance Minister 
has proposed to abolish the incentives like Invest- 


‘ment Allowance’ and Investment Deposit Account. 


The Dandekar Committee had pointed out the 
capital bias in the Investment Allowance provision. 
The scheme was more favourable to the existing 
profit-making units acquiring new assets than to now 
industrial undertakings. Thus, the scheme was’ 
encouraging capital-intensive industries and favour- 
ing capital-intensive production. So, new type of 
incentives applicable to new units are requi to 
stimulate ihvestment. In the 1990-91 bucget, the 


deduction for setting up new industries is being ` 


raised and the od during which the benefit can 
be availed of.is béing extended from eight to 
10 years. Further, a Central Investment Subsidy 
Scheme for small-scale industries in rural and back- 
ward regions is being introduced. This will certainly 
help in increasing employment. í 

ough thé abolition of fiscal relief such as 
Investment Allowance which encourages- capital- 
intensive technique is justified, this is not sufficient 
to stimulate ethployment in industries. There are`no 
alternative measures in the 1990-91 budget ž0o-stimu- 
late industrial employment. What is needec in India 
is a form of tax designed to encourage labour- 


+ 


_ intensive technique. The period of exemption from, 


tax may be based op the number of full-time 
workers engaged in production activities of tho firm. 
Further, an incentive may be given t labour 
through a paçka employment-oriented fiscal 


relief. Wage subsidies might be given directly or 


through wage bill credit. 


which the States do not get, 


Of course, the Finance Minister has take. certain , 
to directly stimulate employment such as ` 


the Employment Guarantee Scheme and a compre- 
hensive Vocational Training Project. 

Though no emphasis is given on producing 
goods and services required for consumption by the 
masses, as promised in NF manifesto, the 1990-91 
budget. has given some fiscal relief to -ho agro- 
based industries and the craft-industries of the rural 

(Continued om page 25) 
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Right to Information : Issues and Suggestions 


KAVALJIT SINGH . 


citizens do not have a constitutional right 


p Indi, 
feedom of information. The chapters on fanda- 


Boe rights and directive principles of state policy ` 


are totally silent on this subject. A limited access 
to information is available in the country by filing 
an acfion in the court which should be aoe on an 
injory caused to the person seeking information. For 
instance, in the case ‘ofa polluting industry an 
action seeking information would be filed if damage 
to the health of the individual was caused and 
access would be given by the order of the court. 
However, Article 19(1MA) of the Constitution 
which confers the right of om, speech and 
recsion includes the right to information, specially 
if it i£ read with Article 19 of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights (adopted by the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948) which says: “‘Every- 


one’ has the right to freedom of opinion and , 


expreraion; this right includés freedom to hold 
opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information -and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers.” This declaration 
has been ratified by India. Moreover, our experience 
showet that the right to expression is meaningless 
withoat the right to information. The people cannot 


es exprecs themselves authentically unless. they aro 


ghed with authentic information. , 

imilarly, Article 21 of our Constitution grants to 
every citizen the right to life and liberty. 
The cxtizens cannot exercise this right to protect their 
lives unless they are informed of threats to their 
lives in terms of what, how and who is threatening 
their lives and what measures have been taken by 
the concerned authorities and available to citizens 


to protect their lives. Unless these information are 


availeble to citizens, they cannot exercise their 
right to protect their lives. In the case of tho 
Bhopal’ gas tragedy, many lives could have been 
saved if the citizens living near the plant site had 
been nformed of how they can protect themselves 
by just putting a wet cloth over the nose and face 
against the MIC gas. Furthermore, non-information 
related to the treatment of patients affected by tho 
table deaths. 

Besides, Article 51 A(9) of the Constitution says: 
RUDS ir duty of every citizen of India to 

and improve the natural environment 
uiing forests, lakes, rivers and wildlife and to 
have >ompassion for living creatures.” Here a 
this findamental d of every citizen woul be 
meaningless if the citizens are denied information 
on various issues'and aspects which are necessary 
to enable them to protect and improve the natural 
eavironment. 

Ths Supreme Court of India in a number of 
judgements have held the people’s right to infor- 
mation. 

In the Hamdard Dawakhana Case (1960), which 
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involved the question whether -the right to advertise . 
included in Article 19 (1) (A), the `: 


drugs was 
Supreme Court held that it did not, while stating 
that the “freedom of speech... . includes the right to 
im and acquire information.” 

In the case of the State of Uttar Pradesh versus 
Raj Narain (1975), the Su Court said: “In a 
government of responsibility like ours, where all 
agents of the public must be responsible for their 


conduct there can be but few secrets. The people of ` 


this country have a right to know every public act, 
everything that is done in a public way by their 
public functionaries. They are entitled to know the 


iculars of every public transaction done in all. 


its bearing. The right to know, which is derived 
from the concept of freedom of speech, though not 
absolute, is a factor which should make one wary 
when secrecy is claimed for transactions which can 
at any rate have no repercussion on public security. 
To cover with the veil of secrecy the common 
routine business is not in the interest of the public. 


It is generally desired for purposes of parties and ~ 


politics or personal self-interest or 
routine.” 

In 1986, a historic judgement was delivered by a 
division bench of the Bombay High Court on a 


bureaucratic 


writ petition filed by the Bombay Environmental i 


Action Group. The petitioner objected to the 


construction carried out within the limits of the -~ 


Pune Cantonment Board and asked for inspection or - 
copies of applications made for building permis- - 


sion, plans accompanying such applications and all 


. Official proceedings related to such permissions. 


Since this request was turned down by the Pune . 


Cantonment Board, they filed a writ petition. The 
Court held that the etiioust should be allowed to 
inspect all the documents related to construction 
within the Board. “In this writ petition, we are not 
dealing with any Tom, Dick and Harry, but we are 


dealing with an action group which isinterested in : 


protecting the environmental and ecological balance 


_ of the city,” the Court said. 


One of the main reasons for not having freedom 


of information and reluctance on the part of the 
Pore man to adopt such legislation can be attri- 

uted to our past colonial legacy. Tho Westminister 
system which has been inherited by our administra- 


tion keeps only tho ot as and not the executive,. . 
accountable to the 


Over the years, 
ing its duty of implementing laws also promulgates 
legislation and adjudicates on disputes. While in 
many stern democracies like the USA, there is 
involvement of the people or affected interests with 
the making of delegated legislation by the executive, 
in our country such a process is absent. Here, the 
executive makes rulés, policies and delegated logis- 
lation in secret cham without consulting tho 


peaoontive apani fnm discharg- ' 


oltizens andl gaupas key to be affected by such 


whe f functions of the executive give them powers 
about which the people are not aware of. In the 
recent years, powers have grown substantially. 
In the present situation, the state fixes prices, acquires 
goods and property, regulates sale, purchase and dis- 
tribution of goods through licensing and other 
mothods, regulates trade and business, runs indus- 
tries on its owa and controls oth regulates and 
_ givea credit and money, looks law and order, 
defence, and detains people in preventive detention 
and guides the socio-economic life of the people. 


AS a result, we witness the hegemony of the execu- 
tive over the individuals and communities. Our 
past experience shows that the vast powers enjoyed 
by the executive have not always been used for 
public welfare. There are thousands of cases and 

cidents where this power has been used for private 
gains and corrupt motives. Therefore, it becomes 
essential to ensure accountability of the govern- 
ment to the people by legitimating the 
right to know so that they can keep themselves 
informed about how.and in what manner their 
government has been functioning. Unless the 
people have access to governmental information 
and have the true facts with them, they will not be 
in a position to cast their vote, express their 
views and opinions on matters of public importance. 
The people can build opinion, criticise or support 
policies of the government and participate in the 
fanctioning of the government as expected from 
them in a participative democracy only when they 
have a right to team as the necessary ingre- 
dient tothe freedom of expression, opinion and 
views. Moreover, a democratically elected govern- 
ment is sensitive to public opinion but the public 
cannot form a rational and correct opinion unless 
it has the basic facts. It is mainly due to the 
secrecy maintained in the past few years that we have 
unhealthy rumours and mistrust instead of healthy 
discussions. Thus, it is in the interest of the govern- 
ment to allow the people to have access to facts to 
remove their fears, suspicions and rumours. 

The USA, Australia and Sweden are examples 
where openness is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In Sweden, the constitution itself declares 
that the citizens shall have free access to official 
documents “subject only to such restrictions as 
are demanded out of consideration for the security 
of the realm and its relations with foreign powers, 
or in connection with official activities for inspection 
control or other supervision, or for prevention and 
prosecution of crime or to protect the legitimate 
interests of the state, communities and mea 
or out of consideration for the maintenance of pri 
vacy, security of the person, ‘decency and morality”. 
These exceptions are quite broad, but the Consti- 
tution also provides that the circumstances under 
which official documents are to be held shall be 
closely defined. 

But in India, secrecy is the rule rather than the 
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people’s. 


exception. It is generally argued by the govern- 
ment that secrecy must be maintained in matters 
related to national ‘security and foreign affairs. No 
one denies that national security is of paramount 
importance and dealings with foreign affairs are 
sensitive matters. But this should not legitimise an 
excuse for a wholesale cover-up. The ‘Pardament 
and people have a close interest in questions of 
defence as a substantial portion of the ccuntry’s 
resources amounting to 13,000 crore per year 
is spent on defence. In order to participate ‘in the 
defence versus development debate, they should 
have information about defenee expenditu-e, pur- 
chase, etc. Moreover, some matters releted' to 
defence factories and foreign purchases should not be 
kept secret in order to expose corruption aad mis- 
management. The recent foreign purchase of Bofors” 
gun and Howitzer pistols substantiates these 
arguments. 

Another argument given in favour of secrecy is 
related to public safety and individual protection. It 
is argued that the strategies and plans worked out by 
the police and intelligence authorities shculd be 
disclosed to the persons against whom tkey are 
directed. Otherwise, it can harm public safety and 
work of police. But the police cannot be comple- 
tely secluded from the public eyes. 

The excesses and misdeeds of the police authorities 

require disclosure of information. There have been 
a number of instences like the Bhagalpur bliadings, 
the Moga and Malayana cases where police has 
unleashed a terror and. went beyond the law. In 
the Bhagalpur case, the report of the Bihar CID on 
the blindings of undertrials was treated as secret 
and all kinds of pressures were used by the State 
Government to withhold its production to the 
Supreme Court ware the proceedings were taking 
place. 

The other argument fayaution secrecy meintains 
that secrecy must be necessary in controlling and 
regulating the economy. One totally agrees that the 
budget proposals should be kept in 30 that 
the person may not through premature disclosure 
take economic advantages. But it should be con- 
fined to certain specified cases where disclosure of 
information cannot lead to undue gains anc harm 


‘interests. 


Therefore, there is a need to define and the 
nature of documents and information which -equire 
secrecy instead of declaring every document as secret. 
The non-disclosure of certain documents anc infor- 
mation warrant efforts to justify why and how this 
information should be kept secret. Thus, a balance 
need to be maintained between the interest of the 
government in the non-disclosure and the interest 
of the people in the disclosure of secret information. 

In our country, the government documents and 
information are divided into two types — classified 
and non-classified. Greater secrecy is maintained in 
the case of classified documents. These docaments 
are further classified into ‘Top-Secret’, ‘Secret’, 
‘Confidential’ and ‘Personal—Not for Publication’. 
There are many administrative procedures and laws 
under which the government documents and infor- : 
mation can be kept secret. 


Following are the main laws which curb the free 


flow and access to information. 
Offictal Secrets Act (1923) 


The Official Secrets Act has been under severe 
attack from journalists, jurists and social activists 
for seweral years. This Act was enacted by the 
Britisters to curb the anti-British empire activities of 
the people of India. After independence, this Act 
has b2en frequently used by our government to 
muzzle the freedom of the press,and the struggles of 
the poor and the marginalised sections of our 
societ7, 

The Act deals with two major aspects — espion- 
age (Section 3 of the Act) and disclosure of other 
secret official information (Section 5).. The Act 
includes all types of secret official documents what- 
ever be the effect of disclosure. Under the Act, it is 
disclosure that is punishable, not the purpose for 
which it is disclosed or the effect of certain interests, 
deserving protection in the interest of the nation. 
Both the person who is communicating and receiv- 
ing official information are guilty under the Act. - 

Under the Act, all kinds of information is covered 
proviced it is ‘secret’. This includes any official code, 
sketch, plan, model, article, note, document, etc. 

-Nowhsre the words “Secret”? or “Official Secret” 
are dəfined in the Act. Tho decision to decide 
whether the information is secret or not lies solely 
with tae government. , 

. Thus, the government can classify any document 
as secret and any area as prohibited which it desires 
and thereby prohibit public access which has been’ 
the case in recent years. The volunteers of the 
Bhopel Information and Action, Group were 
charged with spying under Section 3 and 5 of this 
Act. The volunteers were only recording the 
speeches of medical personnel of the government 
relaticg to the treatment of the gas affected people 
from zho, Union Carbide gas tragedy. 

In a desperate attempt to curb the growing oppo- 
sition against the Sardar Sarovar Project on the 
river Narmada, the Gujarat Government on Octo- 
ber 13, 1988 used this Act to declare the area of the 
dam-site as “prohibited area”. 

The State Government declared 12-villages situ- 
ated rear the danrsite as “‘prohibited area” without. 
issuing a notification, which is required to be 
published specifying the areas which are covered 
under the Act, to the residents of these villages. On 
January 30, 1988, when activists and environmenta&l- 
ists organised a rally in this area, they were arrested 
for ectering a “prohibited area”. 

The sub-section (2) of Section 3 is most shocking 
which says that in order to be held guilty of an 
offence under this section, it is not necessary to 
show that the accused is actually guilty of any parti- 
cular act tending to show a purpose prejudicial to 
the safety or interests of the state: Even if no such 

' act is proved against the person, still the person can 
be coavicted if from the circumstanees of the case or 
from the known conduct and character as proved, it 
ap that the purpose was prejudicial to the 

or interest of the state. In such a case any 
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3 3 
sketch, plan, document, model, etc. shall be pré- 
sumed to have been mado for a purpose prejudicial 
to the safety or interests of the state- This provision 
is totally opposed to the principle in criminal cases 
that an accused is presumed innocent until proven 


ty. 

Section 5 of the Act suppresses the investigating 
journalism which says that any n having in 
possession or control not only any official secret or 
code but any document or information which is 
likely to assist an enemy or which relates to a matter 
the disclosure of which is likely to affect the 
sovereignty and integrity of India, the security of 
tho state or friendly relations with foreign states, is 
guilty of an offence if the person communicates it to 
any person other than a person to whom the person 
is authorised to communicate it or to a court of 
justice or a person to whom it is his duty to com- 
municate it: Sub-section 2 of this section further 
says that the receipt of such information by anyone 
constitutes an offence. Thus, this Act does not 
apply to government officials but to anyone who has 
gained access to such information including journal- 
ists and activists. 


` Evidence Act (1872) 


Section 123 and 124 of the Evidence Act protects 
the disclosure of documents and communications. 
Section 123 of the Act provides that no one shall be 
permitted to give any evidence from unpublished 
official records relating to any affairs of the state, 
except with the permission of the head of the depart- 
ment who shall give or withhold such ission as 
he thinks fit. Thus, it gives power to the government 
to withhold information and documents even from 
the court where the documents are in the interest of 
justice. 

Under Section 124 of the Act, no public officer 
can be compelled to disclose communication made 
to him in official confidence and if he considers that 
public interest will suffer by disclosure of such com- 
munication. . 


i 
Commissions of Inquiry Act (1952) 


Under the Act, the state and the Central Govern- 
ment can set up a Commission of Inquiry to investi- 
gate into the facts specified in the notification issued 
for the government for the purpose. On May 14, 
1986 the President issued Ordinance No. 6 of 1986 
thereby amending the Act. Under the amendment, 
the’ government can protect the proceedings and the 
findings of the Commission from the disclosure from 
Parliament, if the interests of the sovereignty and 
integrity of India, security of the state, friendly 
relations with foreign countries of public interests 
aro in danger. 

Industrial Disputes Act (1947) 

It is well-known that business and trade secrets 

are protected from disclosure in Industrial Law. 


Without this information, the workers and unions 
face a number of difficultics while fighting for wage 
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- IIT, NGO, citizens groups an 


‘to the top o 


issues. The Article 21 of the Act says that confi- 
dential information will not be disclosed if the party 
which is supplying the information so requests. 
After such a request is made the party can withhold 
information and publication of any such informa- 
tion is liable for punishment. i 


Atak Energy Act (1962) 


In our country, a small coterie of people control 
the nuclear establishments and is protected by the 
Atomic Energy Act. The Act empowers the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission to refuse in 
the “public interest’ information related to the 
project, environmental blems and hazards and 
other aspects of the nuclear power projects in the 
country. Clause 19 of the Act empowers the Central 

, Government “to declare as restricted information 


` 


-any information not so far published or otherwise © 


made public relating to: the theory, design, cons- 
truction and operation of plants for the treatment 
and production of any of the prescribed ‘substances 
and forthe separation of isotopes; the theory, 
. design, construction and operation of nuclear reac- 
tors, research and technological work on materials 


>- and process involved in or derived from atom”, - 
The government has been further empowered under - 


Article 18 to restrict the disclosure of information 
contained in the document, drawings, photographs, 
plan or model which relates to the present atomic 
activities. P 

The Act denies the scope for independent studies 
and investigation to study the environmental and 
health hazards in the nuclear pme No university, 


are qualified under tho Act to ascertain the levels of 
radiation and other health hazards among the 


`. workers in the plants.’ ~ 


The Act also provides absolute non-accountability 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. Section 29 of the Act says that “no suit, 


`- prosecution or other legal proceedings shall lic 


‘ to 


` against the government or any other person or 


authority in respect of anything done by it or him 
in good faith in pursuance of this Act or any rule 
or order made thereunder’. Thus, there is no legal 


.” provision'to held the authorities responsible for any 
C nuclear mishap. 


Asa result of these laws coupled with adminis- 


l „trative procedures, secrecy has become the rule and 
tion. There have been a number , 


o an 
of cases where ormation of public interest and 
importance was Classified by the authorities in order 
otect themselves from public criticism. In 


`- 1976, the Central Government directed its depart- 


ments not to place confidential files on policy 
matters tothe Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India (CAG) in order to stall the adverse com- 
ments of the CAG on the large : amount of money 


` spent on 20-point and other programmes. 


Another case isrelated to the changeover of 
consultancy -contracts for the gasbased fertiliser 
plant at Thal-Vaishet and Hazaria on Bombay High 


`- Gas, from one company to another. This change- 


1 


ever led to the 
18 oii A * 


1 


eħvironmental group - 


r 


orld Bank (one of the major: 


t 


funders of the project) to withdraw its support frost 
the project. When a member of Parliament exposed 
this case, the government initiated action against 
the persons responsible for exposure under the 
: Official Secrets Act. The Water Supply Department 
of Tamil Nadu treated as secret, a mt bya 
public analyst on the contamination of drinking 
. water supply to Madrds. Even the recommendations 
of the inter-departmental study group set up by 
, the Central Government in 1977 to look into the 
Official Secrets Act have been treated as confi- 
dential. The recent cases like the Thakkar Commis- 
sion Report, Gurumurthy-Reliance’ affairs and 
Bofors controversy ‘need no elaboration here. 
However, there is another important aspect related 
to the right to information. is is the’ denial of 
access to information which is not classified so as to 
keep it secret. This includes a -number of docuw- 
ments, files and information which is very vital to 
‘the people to know but mainly due the attitude. ‘‘I 
know the best’’, and lack of interest and concern on 
the part of the executive, it is not available. It 
includes information related to land holdings, con- 
sumer products, pollution, hazardous substances 
and processes, etc. Past experience shows that due 


- to non-availability of such information many pre- 


ventable hazards and deaths have occurred. The 
Bhopal gas tragedy or Delhi Oleum gas and cholera 
deaths in Delhi or disabilities among the workers of 
the Indian Rare Earths or innumerable cases of 
deaths due to consumption of banned drugs and 
contaminated. water ‘supply are some of tho 
examples. / E 

, Right to Information in Other Countries 


A number of countries like the USA, Sweden, 
Australia, Canada and Norway have established 
laws relating to the freedom of information. So 
far no Third World country has established any law 
related to the freedom of information. The right to 
information in the USA and Sweden are discussed 
here. : ‘ 

(i) USA a : 

Under the Freedom of Information Act (1966) 
individuals are given access to the records of the 
federal government and have a right to know about 
most of activities of the government. This Act 
casts a duty on the government to supply all infor- 
mation and records unless specifically exempted 
from public access. There are a number of exemp- 
tions relating to: : i , 

1. National Security and Foreign Policy. 

2. Internal Agency Personnel Rules. ‘ 

3. Information exempted from disclosure by 

statute. 

4. Trade secrets 

information. : 

‘5. Internal Agency Memorandum and Policy 

Discussions. r ' 

6. Personal Privacy. f 

7. Law Enforcement Investigations. 

8. Foderally Regulated Banks. 

9. Oil and Gas wells, 


and confidéntial commercial 


k 


' from cisclosure within ten working days. 


t 


flowsver, the documents related to the above 
exemptions that are to be kept secret have to be 
specified by the executive. The courts have been 
given tae power to examine even classified’ docu- 
ments to see whether they are properly classified or 
not, he Supreme Court has sho held that the 
exemptions are specifically made exclusive and must 
be narnowly construed. - 

This Act has been used very effectively by the 
journalists, citizens groups and action groups to 
ex the abuse of power by the government. 

nder the Act, any person (including a non- 
citizen? is entitled te access to all records of all 


federal agencies and applies,to every agency, depart- ` 


ment, government controlled corporation and esta- 
blishment in the executive branch ofthe federal 
government.. This includes prisons, Justice, Defence, 
Treasu-y and Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Under the Act, the person seeking information is 
required to submit a written request to the concern- 
ed agency. Once the written request is submitted, 
it is the duty of the government to release the 
document or declare that the information is exempt 
If the 
agency does not do so, the requester can appeal to 
the head of the agency. If the agency head denies 
the appeal or does not reply within twenty days, the 
requester can file a law suit in the federal court. 
After examining the case, the court can give expedi- 
tious consideration under the Act and can recom- 
mend sanctions against agency officials who withheld 
informetion. ` i 


(it) Sweden 
“The Constitution of Sweden favours openness and 
specifies certain documents that would be kept 
secret. The constitution says that to provide free 
intercherge of opinions and enlightenment of the 
public, every Swedish national shall have frée access 
to official documents and can be restricted in 
- relation to: i 
1. Secority of realm and foreign relations. 
' 2. Financial, monetary and foreign exchange 
licies. ; 
. Activities of a public authority for inspection, 
control and supervision. ~ ; 
4. Frevention and prosecution of crime. 
F Economic interests of the state and conimu- 
6. Protection of personal integrity and economic 
concitions of individuals. 
7. Imterest.of preserving animal or plant specifies. 
Under the constitution, the reasons and cases in 
which official documents are to be kept secret should 
be closely defined. Thus, the general approach is 
every official document is public unless legal provi- 
sion has been made to wi Id them. oe 
Besides, the press is not compelled to disclose th 


<i source cf information in Sweden. 


Suggestions 
1. The nature of documents which require nom 
disclostze may have to be classified and specified 
with reference to the subject matter with which they 
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are dealing instead of declaring every docutnent Ad 
secret. Some matters related to defence like purchase - 
of management of defence factories and defence 
policy would not be entitled to secrecy so as to ex- 
pose corruption and mismanagement and enhance 
people’s participation in matters of defence when a 
substantial portion of our resources are spent on 
defence. . 

This classification will lead to a sea-change in the ` 
present attitude of the executive which declares every- 
thing secret. Besides, the courts should be given the 
power to decide whether the information should be 
kept secret or not keeping in view the nature of 
information, the category under which it comes and 
in public interest. 

2. Every official department should make avail- 
able to the public upon any request for records 
which describes rules, time, place, fees and pro- 
codures to be followed by the person seeking inform- - 
ation. 

If the concerned department denies the access to 
the documents, or does not respond within a stiput 
ated time (say 30 days), the requester should be | 
allowed to file a complaint to the head/chief of the 
department. The head of the department should in - 
tum ey ata to the requester within 30 days and 
justify the basis on which the information should be 
kept secret. Thus the.requester should be allowed to ` 
file a complaint before the court. And the Court 
should review the matter. 

This concept should also be followed in other 
mattera of daily routine where the executive fails to 
answer and respond to the letter, queries and ques- 
tions filed by. the people. : 

3. The sections 3 and 5 of the Officials Secrets Act 
should be amended. Under the new amendments, ` 
every information should be separately classified 
which are to be kept secret or not. Classificatien, 
should be broad with exemptions. Instead of tho 
Official Secrets Act, we should have an Official | 
Information Act. Under this Act, following types of 
information needs to be protected from disclosure: 

(i) Defence. 

-(ü) Foreign Affairs. 

_ (iii) Monetary, financial policies and plans whose . 
premature disclosure can harm the interests or 
provide undue economic advantages. 

Ge) Trail cases in the courts. 
v) Trade secrets. 


l memorandums and 
any! discussions. _ 
vii) Here again, the information related to above, 
with exemptions should, como under judicial 
4. Tho amendment to the Commission of Enquiry 
Act should be withdrawn. Every report of the Com 
mission is a report on a matter of public importance. 
So far, many commissions have been appointed 
by both the State and Central Governments to 
inquire into political murders like that of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Except for the Thakkar Commission, no 
other commission which looked into the assassi- 
nation of political leaders was held in camera. More- 
over, only 700 pages out of the 800 pages of the 
Thakkar report have been made public, | 
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Tt ts well-known that the purpose behind the 
amendment was meant to suppress.the findings of 
.the Thakkar Commission report which looked irito 
‘the assassination of Mrs In Gandhi. The leak 
of the report in newspapers proved this. The sup- 
pression of the report was done on the notion of 
public interest, while avoidance of embarrassment 
to certain individuals mentioned in the report, is 
not a matter of public interest. 

5. The Atomic Energy Act requires a review ‘and 
revision. Whenever a development project-is coming 
up in an area, the people residing in that area get a 
chance to inquire and find out the details of the 
project. But when an atomic project which involves 
risks comes up, no inquiry is guaranteed. Therefore, 
a public inquiry hearing should be conducted in 
those places where the atomic power plants are 
planned. 

In recent years, many irregularities in the form 
of construction and safety aspects of the nuclear 
plants have come to light. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India in its report on the Narora 
Atomic Plant has criticised the plant authorities for 
locating the plant in a seismic zone and using sub- 
standard materials in the construction of the 
plant. But asa result, this ‘Aci has led.to large- 
scale corruption and mismanagement. There are 
reports of many abnormal deaths and deformities 
in the children of workers in the BARC and Indian 
Rare Earths stations. But the Act does not permit 


~. the disclosure of such information. 


When the government is maintaining that the 
nuclear plants are only for peaceful purposes and 
not for defence, does not the public have a right to 
know? 

6. There is a need to suitably amend the existing 
laws like the Environmental Protection Act, the 
Industrial Disputes Act and other related Acts which 
deny access to information to workers in the plant, 
and citizens in general, so that the participation 
of workers, and citizens in the management of indus- 
tries, plants and environment can be enhanced. 

7. In the case of developmental projects like 
irrigation projects, big ‘dams, industries, mining 
projects, etc., it should be mado mandatory on the 
` part of the project authorities to initiate public 
hearings before the project comes up. The concept 
of public hearings has been very successful in 

reventing the installation of many disastrous pro- 
jects and widening the public participation in the 
USA. Since these projects are public projects, the 
public should be informed about the project objec- 
tives, costs and benefits, etc. 

All the detailed reports and official documents 
should be made accessible to the people and action 
groups for examination. The documents should 
include the detailed projects report, the feasibility 
report, the environmental impact analysis report 
and studies conducted by the various institutions 
and bodies on the cost-benefit, environment impact 
and other aspects of the project. Suitable legisla- 
tions in this regard are Teedel. 

8. In our country, there is no enactment 
which prescribes that old records will bo available 
for public inspection after a certain period. How- 


a | 
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evet, wo have tho “Archival Policy Resolution” 
(1972) which provides for public inspection of 
documents of archival value after 30 years. But 
there are many limitations in this resolution. For 
instance, the records should be non-confidential and 
available to bonafide research scholars. Many 
research and heritage preservation groups Eke the 
INTACH are demanding a Public Recoris Act 
which places a statutory obligation on the govern- 
ment to maintain, preserve and make available past 
and present records of all- government institutions. 
A strong and. forthright public records policy is 
casential not for historians, researchers and acade- 
micians but in order to ensure the smooth function- 
ing and working needs of Indian democracy. Tho 
records, both past and present, should be made 
accessible freely and cheaply. Moreover, the 30 
years rule should also be relaxed so that the contem- 
porary history is not missed. Thus there ie a need. 
for a Public Records Act. i 


IN his first message to the country, the Prime Minis- 
ter, V.P. Singh, promised a more open government 
by amending the Official Secrets Act and granting 
the right to information as a part of the funda- 
mental rights to the people. is progressive step 
by the new government has to be welcomed. 

He has since appointed a Cabinet Committee 
under the chairmanship of I.K. Gujral to work 
out the details on this subject. On New Year Eve, 
V.P. Singh announced that a bill on the -ight to 
information will be placed before Parliament- 
during the budget session. I think it is too short 
atime to makea bill and place it before Parlia- 
ment. Before the Committee comes out with a 
bill, there isa need for initiating a wider debate, 
discussion and dialogue with the action groups, 
journalists, lawyers, citizens groups, inte _lectuals 
and people’s representatives to seek their views and 
experiences on this issuo. 

This debate needs to be started from the grass- 
root level where people are worst affected by this 
problem; so that a broad consensus of opinions 
and views can be arrived at. Moreover, thz people 
for whom this bill on the ‘right to information’ is 
being prepared, so that the people can enhance their 
participation in the decision-making and working 
of the government, also have a right to participate 
and express their views and experiences. on this 
issuo. Is it not so? [O 
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PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS 





Saga of Deceptive Slogans and Broken Promises 


N. SUBBA REDDY 


T= Listory of statutory institutions of Panchayati 
Rag in our country has so far‘been mostly a sa 
of deceptive slogans and broken promises. The 
latest of, the grandiose gestures was the 64th 
. Constitution Amendment Bill which was brought up 
by the previous Congress Government in October 
1989, right on the eve of the general elections. 
Though stalled by the Rajya Sabha, after it whizzed 
throug. the Lok Sabha, the Bill raises issues which 
contine to be of public interest, particularly as the 
present Janata Dal Government has declared that 
its intention is not to hold back any real devolution 
of powsr to the local bodies but to revise the Bill so 
as to make it an effective instrument for achieving 
genuine decentralised democracy in our country. 
Hence tis relevant at this stago to subject the 64th 
Amend-nent Bill to critical scrutiny, to shift the grain 
from the chaff and to examine what really will be in 
consonance with the interests of local democracy. 

It is necessary for this purpose to go back into 
the history of tho efforts of free India to foster 
Panchavati Raj institutions and follows their chequer- 
ed course. This paper consists of two . The 
first part is a critique of the 64th Amendment Bill 
against the backdrop of the reports of Balwgntrai 
Mehta and Asoka Mehta. The second part ts 
a case study of the working of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions in Andhra Pradesh. 

Leavy ng aside the Gandhian and Sarvodaya con- 
cepts of village self-sufficiency, the cognate ideals of 

ots democracy and decentralised planning 
Rave received the overt sapport of many a political 
leader and administrator in the country. Official 
documents reflect this concern right from the initial 
years of our independence. The First Five Year 
Plan itself harped on this ideal in the following 


words: 
For Democratic planning to succeed, it will have to 
the entire community. The crucial factor here is 
leadership, not only leadership at the top bat at all levels. 
Elabcrating on this theme, the Second Plan 
observe: - 
The village 
popular organisa 
stages determined 


. ment ef the district or the subdivision, per 
such fonctions as Jaw and order, administration of justice 
and revenve administration.* 

But the distressing fact is that these professions 
have noz been translated into practice. Only periodi- 
cally, ether with the approach of elections which 
` require alluring slogans or with the launching of 
quinquesnial plans which need impressive preambles, 
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panchayats should be organically linked with 
fons at a higher level, and that by 


[j 


peanes of praise are sung over the Panchayati Raj, 
Occasionally, there have been some genuine attempts 
at soul-searching which ‘Ied to the constitution of 
committees to enquire into the reasons for the tardy 
progress of plan projects in the countryside. 

One such committee was headed by Balwantrai 
Mehta, whose report was published in 1957. This 
Teport begins with a san 

So long as we do not discover or create representatives 

and octatic institutions... and invest them with 

adequate power and assign to them appropriate finance, 
we wil l not be able to evoke local interests or local 
initiative in the feld of dsvelopment.* 

Reflecting on the then existing situation, the 
committee noted with dismay the vast gulf between 
the tee gang the reality: 

Advisory Committees are generally nominated - 
and never invested with powers of decision. "We "hase 
found that often they are unrepresentative of some 

t sections of the local public. The district 

Planning Committee is perhapa even less A 

The Committee spelt out in unmistakable terms 
what decentralisation and devolution of power really 
mean: 

Decentralisation on the other hand is a process 

the government divests itself completely of in Bria 

ar fee 
evolution of res lity cannot be 

plote without a complets devolution of all the Control ova 
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The main culprit was the continuing chasm between 
- poe and practice, asa result of which the 
‘ tutions that came into existence in the wake of 


institutions were neither 
Poren nor were they endowed with necessary 
ncial autonomy. The very existence of the local 
- bodies was dependent on the whims or conveniences 
of the State Governments. 
The rueful review given 
mittee reads as follows: 


by Agoka Mehta Com- 


the Panchayat! Raj 

an opportunity to take up planning or 
work ona sizeable scale.... The initial idea that all 
activites should flow only through the 


implementation 
there was a movement in the opposite direc- 


the chairmanship ofa Minister -- 
the State to the district and lower 
came to consist of officers who were 
State Government. Financially, the quantum of resources 
contemplated for the Panchayat were both meagre and 
thelr potential also was not exploited by the Panchayati 
aj institutions in good measure.’ - ; 
ther important recommendations of this Com- 
_ mittee will be cited at appropriate places in the 
ensuing pages. At this stage, it may be appropriate 
to ‘recall two important indications that have 
emerged from this report. One is that over 60 per 
cent of the respondents to whom the Committee 
. sent out questionnaires, favoured a constitutional 
mandate to keep the Panchayati Raj institutions 
alive and active on the lines of Articles 272 and 
274 applicable to the State legislatures.. The second 
is the set of guidelines prepared by 21 experts. 
$ 1 


® 
AGAINST this background we may consider the 
dramatic move made by Rajiv Gandhi’s Government 
in introducing the h 
Bill on Panchayati Raj. 
by surpise, 


dato was seriously mooted. The provision for per- 

tual functioning of the Panchayati Raj institutions 
is unexceptionable, and there cannot be two 
opinions about it. But the other parts of the Amend- 
ment analysis. Perhaps to 
outdo the guidelines appended to the Asoka 
Committees report, the Rajiv Gandhi Government 
came forth with innumerable details, some of which 
are trivial and some controversial. e 

The main flaw in tho 64th Amendment Bill is that 
it sought to incorporate into the Constitution many 
a detail, some of which seem to fall within the 
province of administrative decisions at lower levels 
and some of which sound like invidious ‘intrusions 
into the autonomy of local bodies. Perhaps this 

i ; 


developments in the past have conspired to ` 
and made them 


; ‘ | 
bill carried forward to an inordinate length, a wrong 
trend that lurked in our itutional history. India 
has the longest Constitution in the world, and it 
has already undergone innumerable amendments. 
While I am nota jurist, I would still venture to 
express tho view thet the makers of out ard 
did not draw a clear line between the first-order 
blueprint which a Constitution ought to be, the 
second-order legislation which gives the corpus to an 
individual Jaw or Act, and the third-order minutiae 
which ` pertain to implementation procedures and 
working rules. It should not, be normally expected 
ofa Constitution to' go into such details as, for 
instance, ibing the maximum limit.of Rs. 250 
for the professional tax to be levied by a local body. 
Our Constitution seems to have started with an 
unconcealed distrust of local level institutions. 

The crucial point to be considered in this context 
is whether the 64th’ Constitution Amendment Bill 
‘can postulate so many details about the structure ' 
and function of the Panchayati Raj institutions when 
such institutions already exist in different States by 


ae, virtue of tho different Acts of the State Govern- 


ments passed in exercise of tho powers conferred on 


tho` them by item No. 5 in the State list of the Seventh 


Schedule. If the 64th Constitutional Amendment 
Bill presumes to enunciate so many details about 
Panchayati Raj institutions without deleting item 
No. 5 from the State list of the Seventh Schedule, . 
will it not amount to an internal contradiction 
within the structure of the Constitution? 
. Leaving apart -this juridical puzzle, one may 
concentrate on the intrinsic merits of the proposals 
themselves. First and. foremost, it is debatable 
whether there is justification in seeking to prescribe 
a uniform framework for Panchayati Raj institutions 
all-over the country. One should realise that the 
bane of Community Development Projects was the 
Daemon of uniform schemes and uniform 
udgets for every block in the country of 
clime -or terrain. If some, critical reflection is still 
left in us, this attempt to impose a\ uniform frame- 
work all over the country should be resisted. In 


‘fact it would amount to a negation of the principle 


of local self-governance if Delhi is to prescribe how 
the constituencies of a Panchayat should be demar- 
cated in a village and how a sarpanch should be 


‘removed from his office. 


Let us go into the details and examino the merits 
and demerits of different clauses in the 64th | 
Amendment Bill. Clause 243A (1) makes ‘it 
mandatory for the bigger States to have a three-tier 
Panchayati Raj system. But is there anything 
sacrosanct about the three-tier system? Wo may 
concede that it is quite suitable for many parts 
of the country. But at the same time, it may 
not be well suited to some. States. In the cir- 
cumstance of a State having very big districts and 
compact villages, a four-tier system may perhaps 
prove to be a better option. The Amendment, Bill 
itself suggests that small States with a population of 
two million or less may have only a two-tier system 
without the intermediate-level institutions. This 
suggestion too, if it-is meant to be inflexible, is 
wrong. In some hill States, with low ' density of 


population and widely scattered hamlets, 4 district 
be spread over a vast area which makes it’ 
linis to have a three-tier system. 
Onə ought to realise that this vast land of ours 
comp-ises different topographical and habitational 


~ . genre Kerala is totally different from many: other 


para of tho country in the village settlenient pattern. 
tho linear, dispersed settlements found there, tho 
primaty unit of self-governance has to be different 

om what it can be among nucleated villages found 
elsewrere. So also is the case of habitations that dot 
the river banks in of Bengal and Assam. This 
featuné has‘ certainly something to do with these 
Statee choosing a much larger unit for the primary 
level Panchayati institutions than in other parts of 
the ccuntry. The number of tiers in a district is 
. ultimately the function of the size of the district, 
the settlement pattern and the scatter of -villages. If 
a Stete has small districts and scattered homesteads, 
a two-tier system may be the best, no matter how 
Jarge the population ‘of the State is on the whole. If 
` a State has very big districts and compact, populous 
villages, a four-tier system may become imperative 
for the proper exercise of the functions of planning 
and d=velopmental administration. 

Mcreover, there are diverse views aş to what 
constitutes a viable, basic unit for lanning. For 
long rears, a C D Block with a population of one 
lakh or more was considered ideal for develop- 
mentel administration.. But some felt that it is too 
big for effective planning at the grassroots level. 
On the other hand, an average village has been 
found to be too small and its resource base too 
slender’ for effective planning. States like Kerala 

et for a basic unit with a population of about 

008. Bengal and Assam too have chosen similar 
basic inits for the Panchayati Raj. Their success in 
- the working of the Panchayati Raj institutions 
- soms to have mainly influenced the Asoka Mehta 
Committee to prescribe a basic unit with about 
20,000 population and an apex unit at the level of 
the istrict with an average population of one 
million.’ 

Agein there is nothing sacrosanct about the two- 
tier system. The Asoka Mehta Committee itself 
enviseges Gram Sabhas at the level of each vi 
which are to be the operational arms of the Mandal.’ 
It is legitimate to ask why the Asoka Mehta Com- 
mittee did: not accord a statutory status to such 
Gram ‘Sabhas, making for a three-tier system. Even 
with regard- to the size-norm of the basic unit of 
plann-ng ani self-governance, diametrically opponi 
views have been expressed by some experts. 
Shilu Ao Committee, which examined the rene 
of tr.bal development blocks, expressed the view 
that the size ofa block should be bigger and its 
resources larger if it should serve as an offective base 
for developmental administration. Hence, it ma be 
best if tho States aro left to choose the kin 
structare that is most suited to them. The fact E 
withir a State, there can be different patterns for 
different terrains. 

A Constitution Amendment Bill need not eek to 
cover such inanities as uniform ratio between popu- 
lation and number of oonstituencies in all. Pan- 
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chayats (243 8 1) or direct election of reptesdntes 
tives of the Panchayats (243 B 2). Why not have 


some faith in the capacity of the State Governments 


to prescribe a reasonable range of ratios and 
reseasonable mode of election? One of the clauses 
prescribes direct election for the representatives 
of the territorial constituencies of a Panchayat 
(243 B5 A). Another clauso leaves the mode of 
choosing the c at the village level to 
be decided by the State legislature (243 B5 A). 
Immediately after this sudden show of flexibility, 
again there is an inflexible prescription in favour - of 
an indirect election of chairpersons at the interme- 
diate and district levels (243 B 5 B). When there is 
no objective criterion for eee which way of 
choosing a chairperson is better, and while there 
are already different patterns being tried in different 
States, why not leave the matter.to be decided at 
the local level in the context of specific experiences? 

The Constitution Amendment Bill does not forget 
to provide for. the representation of MLAs and 
MPs in the Panchayati bodies at the intermediate 
and district levels (243 B 3 C). But what legitimate 
business ‘do they have in the local bodies when the 
people’s mandate for them is to operate in certain 
other spheres? This prescription for the creation of 
Pooh-Baahs with a licence to meddle in multiple 
sectors should not be censtitutionally inflicted 
on the country as a whole. Political scien- 
tists who studied the working of the Panchayati 
Raj institutions in their hey day, that is, the sixties, 
found that one of the negative factors which affected 
their successful working was the tension between the 
Panchayati Raj representatives on the ‘one hand and 
the MLAs and MPs on the -other. According “to 
the Asoka Mehta Committee, the antipathy of the 
legislators and Members of Parliament towards the 
Panchayati Raj institutions in which they apprehen- 
ded a threat to their own positions was one of the 
main reasons why the Panchayati Raj institutions ` 
were not able to develop properly.’ In fact, there 
should bea statutory prohibition against anyone 
holding dual positions. 

Some of the provisions are redundant and do not 
deserve to be incorporated into a Constitution 
Amendment Bill. Here are some examples: .(i) that 
only certain categories of members will have voting 
nents C (243 B 5); (ii) how a c n can be 
removed by a no-confidence motion (243 B 96); (iii) 
that-a reconstituted Panchayat will last only for the 
remainder of the term of the dissol Panchayat 
(243 D 3); (iv) that the Panchayat can impose 
certain kinds of taxes (243 F); (iy that a fund be 


constituted for crediting moneys received on behalf 


of tho Panchayats (243 FD). When there are already . 
many Acts of State Governments with similar pror 
visions, there is no justification for the Constitution 
Amendment Bill to provide for the same unless one 
wants to take away from’ the States the powers 
conferred on them under item 5 of the State li list in 
the Seventh Schedule. If that happens, does- it not 
undermine the federal structure of our Constitutien? 
Hence the Constitution Amendment Bill should 
confine itself to the essentials such as: (1) constitu- ` 
tional guarantee for periodical elections and conti- | 
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fittous functioning of the Panchayati. Raj institutions; 
(2) provisions for election of representatives from 


different sections of people including SCs, STs, BCs ` 


aud women; (3) safeguards against capricious 
suppression of the Panchayati institutions by any 
agency whatsoever; (4) clear definition of criteria 
` for the devolution of resources of the Panchayati 
' Raj institution so as to make them effective instru- 
ments of self-governance; (5) Pee ion to bring the 
Panchayati Raj institutions under the purview of the 
Election Commission, the Finance Commission and 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. After setting 
out these directives, the Centre should leave the 
States free to formulate the framework for the 
Panchayati Raj institutions under their jurisdiction. 


-RAJIV Gandhi could not avoid one awkward 
question. If he was so much interested in the 
Panchayati Raj institutions, how did he allow them 
to remain suspended for 14 years in his own home 
State of Uttar Pradesh? Even before he became 
the Prime Minister, as a General Secretary of the 
Congress, he bore the responsibility for the actions 
of the governments ryn by his party. Even if one 
considered the actions taken by Rajiv Gandhi's 
government after the introduction of the 64th 
Amendment Bill; one did not find evidence of a 
genuine concern for decentralised democracy. e 


Th 
much-advertised Jawahar Rozgar Yojana itself has © 


not reflected any true trust in indigenous initiative or 
planning at the grassroots level. One is not sure 
whether any Prime Minister could be constitutionally 
correct in addressing letters directly to the sarpanches 
of the village Panchayats on matters which fall 
within the jurisdiction of these bodies. There may 
be nothing wrong in a Prime Minister exorting every 
‘citizen to do his duty by the country. But it sounds 
aberrant if he should address a letter to the presidents 
of local bodies indicating, directly or indirectly, that 
if the latter do what they are told, they would 
receive money directly from Delhi bypassing the 
State Governments. It may appear to a service to 
the country if the Union Government itself under- 
takes to identify the poor in the villages of all the 
States and directly distributes funds to them. But it 
amounts to a subversion of the very process of 
decentralisation and the very principle of self- 
governance. This has to be avoided by any sensible 
government at’ the centre. . er . 
The pious platitudes delivered by Rajiv Gandhi in 
his address to the Chief Ministers, prior to the intro- 
duction of the 64th ‘Constitution Amendment Bill, 
were a further proof of prevarication in high places. 
_ In one passage, he trenchantly declared that “‘it will 
not do to relegate the Panchayats to mere recipients 
of financial largesse which would be a recipe. for 
financial indiscipline and irregular decision mak- 
ing”. But when you suddenly release funds, to every 
yillage directly with the stipulation that 80 per cent 
of them are to be spent on new schemes invented then 
and there (with only 20 per cent to be spent on spill- 
‘ over works), ‘what does it lead to if not financial 
` indiscipline and. ‘irregular decision making? (Some 


“ 


examples of how funds allocated for employment 
programmes are expended in the districts will be 
given later). 

At one stage, Rajiv Gandhi lamented that ‘‘there 
is inadequate and uncertain devolution of powers 
and responsibilities, and that it is not eneugh to 
endow Panchayats with power, but.they should be 
also endowed with the means to effectively utilise 
those powers”. The report of Raja Challaiah was 
lying with the government for some years, but its 
‘recommendation - for statutorily entitlicg the 
Panchayats to five per cent of corporate and income 
taxes was not implemented. Rajiv spoke of the gulf 
between the people and the bureaucracy because of 
which “the monitoring of implementatico has 


degenerated into an elaboration of statistical tables 


furnished by the very officers whose work we are 
su to be monitoring”. But the speech writers 
in Delhi shuuld have been aware that once th>re had 
been a Programme Evaluation Organisation which 
was subsequently abolished. ~, : 

Rajiv drew attention to the divergence between 
the ideal and the reality: “Planning has become 
increasingly centralised and nof decentralised. It is 
in the Yojana Bhavan and the State Planning Com- 
mission where decisions are made of what the people 
need.” But was it after careful planning at the grass- 
roots level that funds were suddenly released to the 
district officers to be distributed among the villages? 
It the Prime Minister’s Office replaces the Yojana 
Bhavan in this regard, does it take us nearer the 
ideal? One ought to realise that anything which 


‘smacks of centralisation or patronage from the top, 


militates against the spirit of local self-government. 


It requires a strong government to bring about a 
real decentralisation and devolation of powsr. Un- 
fortunately, we had governments both at the Centre 
as well as many of the States whose egos would 
have been punctured had there beon.a statutory 
devolution of adequate finances, to the loca! bodies 
without their having to wait on the former for dis- 
cretationary grants or largesse. Such a state o? affairs 
could not have fostered the growth of stromg local 
bodies. As things stand today in ‘most of the States, 
even at the district level the wherewithal for effective 
planning does not exist inspite of the recommenda- 
tions of several expert, committee. 

Emphasising the importance of entrusting the res- 
ponsibilities of planning to the Zilla Pavishads, © 
the Asoka Mehta Committee observes: 

The Zilla Parishad should be the first point of decentral!- 

sation and the basic unit of Panchayati Raj, 2ndowed 

with a comprehensive range of developmental -esponsi- 
bilities. At the grass-roots level, the Mandal panchayat 
will be the hub of developmental activities.*° si 

Economists (Dantwala, Hanumantha Rac et al) 
have spoken about the need to build up a strong 
planning unit at the district level. But in spite of 
the song and dance about it, there is no planning 
as such at the district level today. Anyone who tries 
to logk into the so. called district plans d_scovers 
that they only consist of disaggregated projects of 
pee department of the Government stapled together 


ctwise. 1 
Gujarat is supposod to havo been ahead of other 


States :n district planning. But, in his paper on 
decentralisation perspective, C.T. Kurien examines 
the neture of planning at the district level in 
Gujarat and concludes with a negative comment: 

Tho voint to note, however, is that 80 percent of the 
distrEt ` plan outlays is ted and epee dened 
amorg ts atthe State level itself. s part, 
there“ore, does not come under district planning in any 
meaningful sense.’ It is little more thana statement of 
the fact that a certain portion of total state plan funds 
can ts shown to be spent on schemes that have a direct 
beariag on the districts. : 

Stressing the fact that the machinery for planning 
depends on the content of planning, he draws point- 
ed attention to the narrow limits within which the 
plannirg apparatus in a district functions: 


On the content of planning at the distriet level, the - 


Severth Plan approach document is quite \explicit as 
already pointed out: anti-poverty programmes, and inter 
regional balances ought to be its main objectives. But, 
on bcth of these, the accent seems to be on better imple- 
mentation rather than formulation of plans.” 


Perhaps seeing no hope for district planning to 
come into its own under the present set up, a former 


Cabinet Secretary, Nirmal Mukherjee (now the - 


Governor of Punjab) has, in a recent article, suggest- 
‘ed thar there should be a constitutional amend- 
ment tc make the district level administration the 
third-tier in the federal structure of the country 
after th= Union and the States. It follows that 


there are more ‘important things that ought to be 
considered by a Constitution Amendment Bill than 
a directive to the States that electoral rolls should 
be prepared in the constituency of every Panchayat. 
noe (To be continued) 
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Kishor Samal : Budget 
(Contd. from page 14) 


artisane. No promises in the Election Manifesto of 
the BJ> — such as (i) demarcation of the sphere of 
multinetionals; large scale industries and small scale 
and other industries; and (ii) reduction in controls 
over industries — are fulfilled in the budget, though 
some fiscal concessions are given to the SSI and 
cottage industries. Nor have the promises in the 
CPI-M manifesto for nationalisation of jute, cotton 
and sicc units been materialised. 


Public Sector ` 

The Financo Minister has proposed to give the 
workers a share in ownership either through stock 
- option schemes or sale of shares to the workers or 
to truss owned by tho workers with an objective of 
securing the workers’ commitment to increase the 
health >f the public sector. But this measure — a 
move towards partial privatisation — was neither 
in the NF manifesto which wanted to strengthen the 
public sector, nor in the BJP manifesto which 
wanted to make public sector productive and 
profitatle. ; 


Moreover, there is also a further move towards 
privatisetion, contrary to tho NF manifesto. The: 
Union Steel and Mines Ministry is planning to allow 
private capital investment for setting up integrated 
steel plents. On March 23, 1990, announcing tho 
proposed policy liberalisation in the Lok bha, the 
Union Steel and Mines Minister argued that private 
capital investment in the steel sector would help to 
overcome the resource crunch being faced by tho 
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government in setting uP large steel plants to meet 
the gap between demand and supply. Thus, the pro- 
mise in the manifesto is further belied by the 
Finance Minister’s colleague, Dinesh Goswami. 


é 


Agriculture 


As promised in the manifesto, Professor Danda- 
vate has given a boost to agriculture and the rural 


‘sector in his budget. Tho measures such as waiving 


the bank Joan to farmers upto Rs 10,000, employment 
guarantee scheme; fiscal concession to agro-based 
industries, reduction of import duty on pesticides 
and pesticide intermediate and of excise on molasses 
used in cattlefeed, and complete exemption of duties 
on mustard oil, refined rapeseed oil and pickles and 
others will certainly help agriculture and rural 
sector. Of course, most of these steps will benefit 
more the capitalist farmers. However, the Central 
plan will go up from 44 per cent in 1989-90 to 
49 per cent in 1990-91. í 


It is true that all the economic issues raised in the 

ifesto may not be fulfilled by the 1990-91 budget 
alone. Budget is only one of the few instruments to 
fulfill the promises. Some measures like the Long- 
Term Fiscal Policy, industrial policy and others 
can be separately taken up and implemented. More- 
over, this is the first-budget'of the new government. 
In future, further steps may be taken-to fulfill their 
election promises. From this point of view, the 
measures proposed in the 1990-91 budget fulfills 
some of the important promises of the election 
manifesto’ to some extent. In this sense the 1990-91 
budget is a commendable budget. [] > 
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. Absorbing Portrayal of a Complex Character. 


RENU CHAKRAVARTTY 


\ 






INDIRA GANDHI: A PERSONAL AND 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY, Inder Malhotra, 
Hodder & S ton (London), Arnold Publi- 
shers (New Delhi), pp.363, Rs. 375. 






` por Malhotra’s book Indira Gandhi is one of the 
very readable books among the innumerable 
biographies written about her eventful life. He has 
enumerated all the happenings of her life from 
childhood till her tragic death. But what stand out 
in recounting these are two major traits in her 
makeup. Firstly, a paranoia of insecurity and a 


~feeling of being surropnded by enemies to overcome’ 


whom she skillfully used all stratagems and all the 
she could wield. In course of this Inder 


Malhotra has shown how she managed to get to.the ' 


top of the power structure inspite of strong conten- 
ders' of capacity and experience. He recounts 
how even when she fell, she never gave up believing 
that her destiny was to to the top again: She 
did this succesafally and successively, through all the 
crises that beset her, and there were several 
- in her life. 
` no-holds-barred manner with disconcerting finesse 
and came out on top. : 

Secondly, the driving force from the time she 
held the post of Prime Ministership was not only to 
stay at the top, but also to perpetuate dynastic rule 
for both her sons—first Sanjay and then Rajiv. -- 

It is in this framework the writer has fitted in the 
happenings of her eventful life and drawn out the 
complexity of her character. 

Yet whilo this is ‘an interesting angle from which 
to draw Indira Gandhi’s history and profile it is 
hard to understand how the biographer came to 
such contradictory conclpsions in uating Indira 


Gandhi, her life and actions. He who calls the - 


promo ae of the Emergency as tho cardinal sin 
her life, .reaches quite the contrary conclusion 
in the last paras of peroranon in his book: ‘She. 
kept the country on tho democratic path, inspite of 
the ‘outrage’ of the Emergency.” However, 
exaggeration which ho makes that her 
devotion was to the unity of India, can hardly be 
accepted when he himself mentions all her acts of 
omission and commission in tackling the Punjab 
blem as well as the Kashmir situation pointing 
ae to the opposite direction—of bringing the 
nation’s unity to the brink of disaster. Not that 
there wero no other serious complicating factors to 
the Punjab and the Kashmir problems. But even a 
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In this sho used -all methods in a 


, Desai. Havin 


‘cate nominee. 


brief perusal of the happenings in these two States 
shows how Indira Gandhi’s distorted and wrong 
actions led to a situation where the country’s unity 
was put in very real jeopardy. The last et he 


ends with—“India, in'short, was her God” detracts 


greatly ftom a book which is very wor-hwhile 
reading. But. such high exaggerations and the 
blatant contradictions which become apperent in 
the very next sentence—“‘some'say that bott India 
and Indira would have been better off if she had 


loved it a little more and her sons a litt less, ` 
especially Sanjay” — affect the book’s credibility 


and balance. - 
The biographer has with ability shown tho way 


Indira went up the road to gain the Prime Minister- m 


and wrest it from no less a contender than 
Morarji Desai. Sho kept up the poso that sho was 
uninterested in the post, but the opposite was tho 
reality as was to be seen in the letter sho w-ote to 
Rajiv, when she. quoted Frost: “To be king 
within the sitnation and within me.” The Syndicate 
came to the conclusion that they could control 
Indira better than they had been able to control Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. They supported tho views cf eight 
Chief Ministers to make her the Prime Minis-er. The 
Syndicate’s support guaranteed that Indira’s success 
was assured and she won hands down defeating 
done this, she started distancing 
herself from Syndicate and with what finesso 
she turned the tables on them—sometimes trying the 
Rightist policies as in the case of devaluatzon and 
then when there was ah outcry she maraged a 
reversion to Left-leaning positions beginning with a 
policy-switch on Vietnam. 
It was interesting to see that .whatever Indira 
Gandhi did was her instinct for self-preservation, 
and every position she took was flexible. This was 


dismiss 
Front West Bengal, and the non-Ccngrese-I 
Ministries in Bihar, UP and Punjab fell. This 
“flexibility” was sen agajn when the nomination 
issue of the President came. She was 
defeated but did not give up. She tookup the 
‘sensational issue of nationalisation of 14 commercial 
banks and was successful by turning an election 
issue into an ideological one and in seeing ¥.V. Giri 
scrape through trouncing Sanjiva Reddy, tke Syndi- 

After having: struck dewn tho 


-S 


` was dis-inctly perceptible. 
-Tula.Ram case, the advent of Lalit Narayan Misra, 


Syndicate the split the Congress from that position, 
of strength. 

The biographer with consummate skill has put 
together how Indira, called “a dumb doll” earlier, 
showec remarkable tactical skill and vourage in her 
conflict with the Syndicaté. After her brush with 
devaluation and PL 480 she oe ahead with Left- 
leaning positions abolishing Managing Agency 
system. appointing the MRIP Commission, dere- 
cognising princes and’ abolishing privy. purses. She 
sent Ministers hither and thither never allowing any 
power 3ase to grow so as to see that no one acts as 
obstaclss in the, way of her march ahead or later to 
that of her sons. Even in the Bangladesh War she 
sidelined the then Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram 
and turned the victory from admiration to adoration 
among the masses. The “dumb doll” had really 
emerged as a confident and assertive Empress. 

But it must be said to tho credit of the biographer 
that he has shown how this metamorphosis was 
achieved by the questionable methods she employed, 
unquesiioned by any ‘except a few, in tho flush of 
the adcration she received. Much of the ‘corruption, 
sycophancy of later days began to grow with im- 
punity n Indira’s regime. As Indira’s ‘power grow, its 
transfo-mation into a durbar, and a courtier culture 
The Nagarwala case, the 


Pranab Mukherjee as money spinners — all had the 
blessings of Indira Gandhi and spilt over with disas- 
trous results in the regime of her son. Donations 
and the granting of official favours gtew ona quid 
pro quo basis. 

It is noted that Indira got her trusted nominees 
installed as Chief Ministers by her intervention. 
Otherw se they could not pass muster. Complaints 
of bogus memberships, manipulation, intimidation 
were there. Party elections came to be given up and 
this continued in tho regime of Rajiv. It is this 
linkage of corruption with undemocratic methods 
used by Indira — handed down to her son — which 
Inder Malhotra has handled well in his book. 

Then came the Allahabad court judgement and 
the setting aside of her election. How she made an 
escape route for herself, by the proclamation of the 
Emergency throwing a surprise on everyone, is well- 
handled and the projection of Sanjay with his 
ruthless. uncouth ways — which she did nothing to 
control and much to encourage — is also written 
well, The sins of the ehildren could by and large be 
found in tho sins of their forbears. 

The section which deals with the Punjab problem 
is the best part of the book. Specially good is the 
backgroind of Sikh history which clarifies how 
religion and politics became intertwined in the Sikh 
pysche. The part played by the British in this is also 
shown, as also the influence of the national move- 
mentin the Jallianwala Bagh days. This -history 


_ Clarifies for the non-Sikh, non-Punjabi readers the 


complexities of the Punjab problem today. He 


` -has shown the transition of the predominant 


tion held by the SGPC and its political wing, the 


Akali Dal, passing on to the fundamentalist or, 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. And tho played in 
bringing tar ab by Zail Singh and Banay, to get 
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idniéoné to divide the Akali Dal by striking extretté 
postures is well described. He sums it up by saying: 
“It is inconceivable that they could act ` without 
Indira’s approval.” Bhindranwale was wanted after 
the murder of Jagat Narain. But he was moving 
about freely. Inder Malhotra reminds us that it was 
Indira who made tho “Himalayan blunder” of 
releasing him and from then of Indira’s capacity to 
deal with him or intervene .in the Punjab situatio 

was eroded. g 

Yet he says it is unfair to blame ‘Indira for allow- . 
ing Punjab to burn although he himself shows how 
Indira allowed the Chandigarh and sharing of river 
water issues to be left hanging at a stage when these 
could have been used to good purpose. He is only 
prepared to call it “inept” handling. 

The handling of the Kashmir issue too was one 
of those in which her volatile moods, which plagued 
her in the last years of her lifo is clearly reflected. 
She, who had helped to instal Farooq, was hell-bent 
to seo him go. Farooq had committed the unpardon- 
able sin of joining the “Opposition conclaves’” and 
infuriated Indira. G.M. Shah, completely dependent 
on the Congress-I, was installed in his place, and 
the wave of revulsion in the country was further 
escalated. Governors became promoters of Indira’s 
partisan politics leading to her losing Andhra and 
Karnataka — provinces which had on the whole 
stood by her. A bitter divide between her and the 
Opposition grew which she did nothing. to heal. 
National reconciliation never appeared in her dic- 


‘tionary. The steps she took in the international 
' arena — like the aix-nation appeal for nuclear sanity, 


her wise handling of NAM, the blasting of the 
SLV, the putting of.‘Apple’ into position — led her 
to win accolades. She made India a res ; 
member of the comity of nations, struggled fora 


' new economic order for the Third World, and won ` 


the Bangladesh War. 

Bat it also led to an increase in her capriciousness, 
her increasingly imperious behaviour, her tenacious 
holding on to the pursuit of power for herself and, 
in later years, to ensure dynastic succession “supr- 
emely indifferent to the means she adopted”, 

This then is the complex character of Indira 
Gandhi caught in the lens of Inder Malhotra’s 
camera. No doubt thero are contradictions: in his 
assessment, but they are bound to be in any exercise 
of analysing such a complex character living in com- 
plicated times. But it is, nevertheless, an eminently 
interesting book showing how many of the ills which 
dog us today emanated from the regime of Indira 
Gandhi and who finally fell to the bullets of the 
assassin so tragically. D 


Mrinal : Impressions (Contd. from page 9) 
icking at a plate of halwa. “I'd like to come. In 
ct, I was planning to come this winter,” ghe said, 

“but I hear there is some gadbad shadbad (distur- 

Dances) that side? Can it be true?” She swallowed 

her halwa and looked at us wonderingly. Assured 

that this was not so, sho heaved a sad sigh. May 

Allah keep it so, inshallah I may come once again.” 

Her ae were wistful, but -her voice lacked convic- 

tion. 
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DISCUSSION 






Reservation & Inefficiency: 
An Imbroglio? - : 


K. ELUMALAI 


` 


T is an indisputable truth that tho reservation 
policy pursued by government(s) till date beno- 
fited the lucky. few sae ies among’ the vast 
underprivileged, but the advocacy of abolition of 
reservation altogether as the only panacea becomes 
rhetorical. , 

It is ironical tò observe that legal experts as well 
as the guardians of the benches in courts are 


se eae . 
` divided in their opinion on this vital socio-politico- - 


economic issue. They never failed to exercise their 
‘right to disagree’ even on this subject. ` 

For instance, Prof Upendra Baxi’ 
Justice, Legislative Reservation for Scheduled Castes 
and Social Change”, Ambedkar Memorial Lectutes, 
1978) disfavoured resdrvation in 1 tive floors, 
but favoured reservation in jobs. Sivaramaiya (in 
- his book, Inequalities and the Law), on the other 
hand, in agreement with Andre Beteille, disfavoured 
job reservation on the ground that “the ‘Harijan- 
elite’ who have... gained upward mobility have 
alienated themselves from their less fortunate 
brethren.” It is sad to visualise the factual ignorance 
` on the part of Sivaramaiya that this alienation is not 
“equally uncommon to belonging to other 
castes, communities and classes. This is also the 
order of the day asa corollary of the ever growing 
modern civilised society. Secondly, this alienation 


- is not a bar against reservation under the Constitu- _. 
-$ tion. Thirdly, the only limitation placed against 


reservation under the Constitution is (in)efficiency, 
which shall bo analysed later. 5 

As far as the goardian-angels of the courts are 
concerned, the five judge bench of: the Supreme 
Court in K.C. Vasant Kumar versus the State of 
Karnataka (AIR 1985, SC 1495) is' the telling 
example of divided opinion. In this case, the then 
Chief Justico Chandrachud, and Justioo Chinnappa 
Reddy favoured casto as the basis for . reservation. 
Justice Desai favoured the means test. Justice A.P. 
Sen advocated meritocracy for services where exper- 
„tise and skill are of essence. And Justice Venkata- 
ramaiah (who later become Chief Justice) supported 
’ oaste-cum-occupation-cum-income criterion. i 

As has been seen above, the policy of reservation 
enshrined in the Constitution: became quodlibet till 
today and-may remain so tomorrow as well. It is 


interesting. to observe that neither the supporters of . 


reservation nor the anti-reservationista over put 
forth their claims for and against, as the case may 
be, after duly taking into account the factors 
connected with or understanding the proper meaning 
of the word ‘efficiency’ as used under Article 335 of 


. s j € 


(“Political - 


ee 

`A viewpoint on the controverstal subject of 

by Minoo Masani was carried in 

Mainstream (January 6, 1990). At that time 

other views on the subject were elicited. Some 

-| responses were lished in. the Mainstream 

issues of February 10, 1990; March 3, 1990; 
and March 31, 1990. Here are some me 

. : — Editor 
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the Indian Constitution. In other words, the pro- 
tagonist of respective groups advance, their -claims 
„without making any effort whatsoever to analyse 
and understand the concept ‘efficiency’, which is no 
_ less than a faulty pnethical attempt in vein. Equally, 
it is in a way unfortunate that the question of 
reservation affecting efficiency and the actual require- 
ment and meaning of the terin ‘efficiency’ used under 
Article 335 have not directly provoked any ‘court(s) 
to conduct `. farther probe, elaboration and 
research, although the legality and quantum of 
reservation are being frequently brought before the 
courts. > Se 
'However, Justico Krishna Iyer in N.M. Thomas’s 
-caso (AIR 1976 SC) and A.B.S.K.. Sangh’s (Rail- 
ways) caso (AIR 1981 SC) made an attempt to define 
the word ‘efficiency’ but failed. In N.M. Thomas’ 
caso- he observed that “efficiency means, in terms of 
good government, not marks in examination only, 
but responsible and responsive: service to the 
people”. : 5 i 
Again, in A.B.S.K. Sangh’s caso he observed: 
co from the 
se oS a he dln 
minimal induction of a small 
affect the 


i 
A 


; > Moreover, care has 
in-service training and coaching to correct the deficiency. 
Similarly, Justico Chinnappa Reddy in Vasanth 

Kumar’s case (1985) raised doubts on’ reservation 

leading to inefficiency. This is evident from his 

observation: 


tional posts. 7 
Recently, A. Ramaiah (on “Reserved, but Restrict- 
od”, in Mainstream January 20, '1990) aptly question- 
ed the contention of inefficiency due to reservation 
when he said: ‘‘...Certainly the 8.62 per cent employ- 
ces (SC and ST added) cannot be blamed for ineffi- 
ciency. What about the 91.38 per cent employees 
_ selected purely on ‘merit”?” . 
-Although, the contents of above observations 
very much essential for arriving at a definite conclu- 
sion as to whether reservation led to infficioncy or 
not, they are not helpful in understanding the 
tirement of efficiency. Whereas, tho observatiqns 
of Justice Krishna Iyer and Ramaiah are addrossed 


\ 


- 


' attempt 


. percentage of marks and low 


towards questioning the validity of logleal deduc- 


tions, that of Chinnappa Reddy is focussed on the 
absence of statistical evidence and expert findings. 
These alone are not sufficient to arrest the existing 
ideolog.cal dichotomies. ' 

For his p one should make an earnest 
to un nd the requirement and proper 
meaning of the term ‘efficiency’ in job reservation. If 
we do mot make such an attempt, we may not even 
come nearer to the problem as such, leave alone 
finding solution to it. ° > 

The essential requirement to get a(ny) job is the 
prescribed educational and techincal qualification as 
well as experience, depending upon the necessity. 
According to past history, the job is offered on the 
basis of marks obtained in éxaminations, that is, 
preference to candidates who have secured high 
percentege of marks (Reservation guarantees specifi- 
ed percentage of jobs to specified communities, class 
and caste’ regardless of the high percentage marks 
secured. On this score, the presumption held is 
that hizher the percentage of marks, higher -tho 
efficiency and, therefore, the reserved candida; 
inefficient as they secured lower percentage of 
marks. In the existing situation, that is, the grow- 
ing unemployment ecenaiið we cannot say that all 
those wto have not been selected are inefficient.) 

The above presumption is what has been question- 
ed by Jostices Krishna Iyer, Chinnappa Reddy, and 
Ramaial in different ways according to their own 
percepticns. In reality, efficiency in discharge of 
duties in job should not be restricted to efficiency 


retained before obtaining job- or entering into ‘ 


service. ; 

We mey be aware of the fact that the probation 
period is attached to each service before confirma- 
tion. And we are all of the opinion that it is only 
a procedaral formality. But this period is kept only 
to measure the efficiency of the employees and_if 


found inefficient (unfit, not suitable, etc. according to . 


the requi-ement), their services are to be terminated. 
However, the present day machineries gonerally 
consider this period, -which is prescribed for measur- 


ing efficiency, as only a procedural formality to be- 


erased the moment the prescribed period is over; in 
some cases it is used vindictively. Therefore, measur- 
ing efficisncy and inefficiency on the basis of eff- 
ciency retained before joining servico and not after 
entering service is totally unrealistic. l 
Let us now come to the actual requirement of 
efficiency. To my mind, no one can provide the 
preciso maning to this invisible concept in connec- 


tion with discharge of duties while in jobs. Accord- . 


ing to the dictionary, efficiency is derived from the 
word effizient. Efficient means Serica of effect 
(of persor) competent capable. ciency means the 
State or quality of being efficient. In the present 
day set-up, this state or quality of being productivé 
of ‘effect, competent and capable is presumed to be 
more in the case of persons who have obtained hi 
in the case of candi- 
dates securing low percentage of marts, 
But does this high percentage of marks entail a 
person to bring about productive effect, competence 


_ or does it satisfy all the requirements of productive 
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. tial to bring about ] 
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effect leading to efficiency. To my mind, it is not; 
the reason being the productive effect and com- 
petency requires possession of higher values, tbat is, 
moral ethics, honesty, integrity, dedicatien, sincerity, 
etc. Are we going to that the above-mentioned 
high values are reflected in the caso of high t- 
age of marks obtained by the candidate? If the con- 
tention is yes, I would question this by going a little 
farther to the educational standards provided in 
schools, colleges, universities and institutions in 
India. I cannot think of any school, college, univer- 
sity (except religious institutions), where the afore- 
mentioned values find place in the internal curri- 
‘culum. Under suoh circumstances, it is totally 
unethical, immoral, illegal and illogical to presume 
that the aforementioned high values, which are essen- 
uctive effect and which are 
not taught in any school, college and university, are 
reflected in the high’ percentage ‘of marks. Thoss 
higher values constitute a higher faculty of reasons, , 


and law and, ‘therefore, above reasons and Haw, - 


Reason is not required to he honest, sincere, dedi- 


cated, etc. These values, however, are taught by our: 


elders (family members, friends, teachers and well 
wishers). £ 


. The protagonists against reservation often argue 
by quoting the example of a doctor. That the 


duty of a doctor is to save the lives of patients, 
and therefore berth to reserved candidates may not 


fulfil the objective of saving the life. I would to 
explain the necassity of possessing higher values and 
how these affect the efficiency with this very same 
example. If a doctor, who obtained maximum marks 
in the examination, that . qualifies him for the job of 


„a physician, fails to possess the higher value of 


sincerity, is as bad as a criminal. If the high t- 
aged physician fails to attend the dying patient, the 


patient will die. But another physician who obtained ' 


a lower percentage of marks, but is sincere towards 
his duty and attends to the 
all-out effort to save the life. In both the examplea, 
even ifthe patient dies, the efficiency of the physi- 
cian who got a lower percentage of marks is more 
than that of the negligent former physician in tho 


sense that the latter physician kept the patient alive - 


for longer period - the former physician with 
higher marks. 

Let us take another example. The job of a person 
to be appointed in service is to take care of the 
financial position of an organisation. There are two 
candidates available, one with a higher percentage 
of marks obtained in the examination, but with a 
corrupt motive. Another person has accused a lower 
percentage. of marks but is an honest man. If we 
measure the efficiency of these persons on the basis 
of the marka secured, we are corrupting the organ- 
isation itself. ` 
~ In this way only persons sitting in ivory towers of 
governmental positions, sell out the interest of the 
nation; the reason being, at the time of entry in 
service, the government gives importance only to 
the marks obtained but not to the other higher 
values as mentioned earlier. It is an accepted philo- 
sophy that the people belonging to the lower socio- 
economic status possess these higher values more 
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tient on time, makes an. 


than those in the upper strata of the community. 
This fact shall be more appealing if wo study the 
crime rates in advanced countries and less advanced 
countries wherein we find the crime rates more in 
the former and lees in the latter. The growth of 
evasion in direct faros can also be furnished to 
. buttress this contention. In other words, civilisation’ 
and possession of higher values are sworn enemies of 
each other. i 

The people belonging to the upper socio-economic 
strata of the eager oy ee ote race 
strength, acqu ucation obtaining 
high marks at tho cost of degradation in higher 
values. On the contrary, the people belonging to the. 
lower strata of the community, although rich in these 
values, are considered inefficient, just' because they 
could not securo more marks in the examination, 
which again is duoto the past historical socio- 
economic conditions. ; 

What did India achieve after independence? More 
corruption, nepotism, favouritiam, cascading degra- 


i 


dation in the. quality of public administration. The 
above aro the achievements of our beloved brother 
citizens based on the doctrine of efficiency. Do the SC 
and ST people who have been piran a helping hand 
by the government reach such high echelons? Tho 
answer to this lies in the earlier observations of 
Justices Krishna Iyar and Chinnappa Reddy as well 
as Ramaiah. i . 

What emerges from the above with respect to the 
measurement of efficiency as definéd under Article 
335 is that, efficiency is, measured not through the 
percentage of marks alone, but on the possession of 
other higher valuce as explained before. If we meas 
ure efficiency on the basis of marks alone, we are 
commiting a fraud on the constitutional requirement 
of efficiency. 

It is high time for the courts and legal experts to 
address themselves to thia issue in the manner ex- 
plained above, if at all. they are interested in ending 
the controversy on efficiency as defined under Arti- 
cle 335 of the Indian Constitution._] 


Reservations for Backward Classes 


BABULI NANDA 


T= Indian constitutional policy is based upon 
the nation that certain social groups in India 
are inherently unequal, are victima of social discri- 
minations and thus require compensatory treatment. 
At the time of independence and making of the | 
' Indian Constitution one could have hardly visualised 
that the policy of reservation as a means to combat 
group inequalities would become a major source of 
eal unrest and political conflicts. Over three 
decades of our experience with the ‘quota’ system 
has proved that this system is only a crude strategy 
of social reconstruction which, if mismanaged, 
lead the society to traumatic tensions. The reason 
is that in democracy groups yield political powers 
and once a society decides to distribute the soclety’s 
scarce goods and services by establishing numerical 
‘quota’, the groups are strengthened and politicised 
and the benefits once given can never be withdrawn. 
In India today a total extension of reservations to 


poe of being 
o expense of tho 


uality as a principle amounts to no more 
Ge tact should be treated in the same 
way save where there is sufficient reason for treating 
them differently. But many have felt uneasy about 
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_ this version of equality. That is because of doubts 
‘ surrounding the phrase: ‘sufficient reason’: all kinds 


of invidious distinctions could make and are making 
entry that way. 
All men are said to be equal is the sense of desery- 


‘ing equality before the law. On this view, no excep- 


tions to the rule should be admitted unless other 
persons who meet the excepting conditions are also 
removed from the application of laws. However, 
equality before-the law may itself imply the existence 
of basic inequalities since laws bear more heavily 
on some persons than on others. : ý 


II 


WHEN the Muslim League, demanded a share 
for ‘Muslim in services and its statutory enactment, 
Nehru wrote to Jinnah: “The fixing of Muslim 
share in the state services by statutory enactments 
necessarily involves fixing up shares of other groups 
and communities similarly. This would mean a 
rigid compartmental state structure which will 
impede progress and development.” (Letter of 
April 6, 1938, Congress and the Problem of Minorities, 
1947). He conceded that the state ‘appointments 
should be fairly and adequately distributed, that no 
community should have cause to complain and that 
the fairness could be attained by “‘convention and 
agreements” and by giving the backward community 
special education and training to bring them up to 
a higher level, The Congress party was not at all 
in favour of providing any reservation for any 
gtoup in public services. 
The Constituent “Assembly ded for an Advi- 
sory Committee on Fun tal Rights and 
Minorities within which the “Sub-Committee on 
Minority” was headed by Sardar Patel. In his report 


` 


~ 


Patel showed a strong opposition for reservation. 
He said: “We are not aware of any other Consti- 
tution m which such a guarantee exists and on 
merits, we considered asa genéral proposition that 
any such guarantee would be a dangerous innova- 


tion.” Patel emphasised the need to make recruit-~ 


ments in services on the basis of merit’ and held 
that any departure ‘from the merit principle’ would 
necessarily- impair administrative inefficiency. He 
said there should be some parts of the Constitution 
as the Schedule, an exhortation to the Central and 
Provincial Governments to keep in view thé claims 
of all minorities, is making appointments to public 
services consistent with the maintainance of efficiency 
of administration. Yoa 

The Assembly from December 30, 1948 reconal- 
dered ths report and favoured reéervation. This was 


_ a fulfilment of a promise made by Mahatma Gandhi 


to Dr B.R. Ambedkar. Unfortunately,. these reser- 
vations have been renewed every ten years at the 
time of expiry. And though their abolition is long 
overdue, wo are still burdened with them. 

ARTICLE 15 (4) of the Constitution says that the 
state can make any -provision fer reservation. Can 
tho state mako unlimited reservation in favour of 
the backward classes? This was precisely the ques- 
tion in case of T. Devdasan versus the Union of 
India. The court held “‘that each year of recruitment 
has tobe considered separately by itself for the 
reservation for backward community and should not 

l 


woo 
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be so excessive as to cteate a thonopoly ‘or to disturb 
unduly the legitimate claims of other communities”. 
Reservations should be provided in. compartments 
commensorate with the degree of backwardness. By 
whatever standard backward, classes aye‘selected, 


some will be, more backward’ than, others. The“, 


term “backward class”. contemplates . plurality of 
backward classes. In'a state one backward class may ' 
be, more under-respresénted in ‘services.&s. comp 

to other backward classes: The present system of 
“uncompartmented” or “‘aggfegate” reservation is 
benefiting only the elites aniong the backward: clas- 
ses and is operating to 
needy and ing thereby,negating the very idea 

underlying compensatory justicé.».Compartmental . 
reservation will help the benefits to. be filtered down 

to the lowest strata- among the backward ‘classes. 
and thus restrict the’ chances of the upper- layers 

to consume the largor share. © -> .. © - 


+ 


The psychology of both’ the oppressor’ and the 


oppressed needs to be changed in order to’ bring the | 


weaker sections into the .mainstream- of Indian life. 
The measures adopted so far have helped the process 
of integration to only a limited ‘extent... But there~ 
seems to boa great deal of hypocrisy ‘in the Indian 
society in this regard. That is the reason why the 


- detriment of the most ` 


a 


4 


o 


constitutional and legal measures haye not sud- , 


ceeded. The tall talks and cheap’ ‘slogans of our 
political leaders are absolutely shallow. The problem 
4 becoming more and more serious -as the modern 
‘Orces 


society. [] 


No 


Why Reservations? à oan 


T= present age is the’ age of competition. Compe- 
tition means the examination of ability, capacity 
as well £s the depth of people’s knowledge. In all. 
these wko ever is the best can emerge successful. 
Then from where does the question of reservations 
arise in the current scenario? The period of reserva- 


‘tions has expired. This was only for ten years for 


the neha Se including the Harijans and the tribals, 
a kind of help given by the government to fulfil 
the desise'of Mahatma Gandhi. By extending the 
term of reservation the beneficiaries have become 
habitual of it. 

They don’t want to wake up because through this 
policy they are fulfilling their dreams without any 
type of etruggle. This has created frustration among 
non-minorities because due to the policy of 


- reservation, despite hard work and ability they are 


becoming unemployed and not getting success in the 
other fields. I have sympathy with such sections 
(minorities) but I am more than sympathetic to tho 
‘frustrated persons’ who are getting such mental and 
physical punishment for no fault of theirs. Lf one has 
taken janam in a higher caste it isnot one’s fault. 
on why is he getting such mental shocks? JA 
Reservation is not the proper. way to help tho 
minoritiss., Through this the government is serv- 
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ing its own purpose. alone: and. making the 
people careless, unconscious .-and handicapped.. 


Government and political leaders ‘don’t dare to ` 
“policy because ' 


protest against the reservation 
they need the cooperation of the minorities at the 
time of the election. And for tHis-they have made the 


reservation policy their trump card. They don’t , 


care for the ‘youth’ who are the future ‘nation 
builders’. ‘ = se . 

Once more they have extended reservations for 
the SCs-and STs and through this they are giving birth 


‘to frustration, corruption, violence. They alone are 
nsible for such acts. They gre responsible for ` 


spoiling the bright career of the youth. If ‘they 
want to help the SCs and STs in tho - real 
sense, none would have any objection for it. It 


isa good thing—to encourage. minorities so that ’ 


they can be uplifted, achieve success ånd fulfil their 
aims. For this give them all facilities which they 
really neod. But when tho question -of competition’ 
arises, don’t spoil their abilities 
Teservation. 7 ‘ 


Let them work hard as the other common people,’ ` ` 
give them time to sharpen their-brdins’so that they’: 


are able to discharge the responsibility of their 
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post to which they aro recruited. When they have all © ~ 


t 


of chango are taking shape’ inthe Indian i 


with the- policy of =` 


facilities as a Commédn pérson, why can’t they facé 
a competition? They can do everything, give them 
chance to show their capacity. For a developing 
country like ours, better management of resources 
and higher productivity should be the goal. This can 
be: achieved only when responsible posts in all 
government offices are held by the most meritorious 
men and women. This is possible only if reservation 
is lifted. i 
Thus, in short, I. feel the reservation policy will do 
more harm than good. The SCs and STs, secure in 
the knowledge of reserved jobs, will not strike for 


Amrik Singh : Punjab 
(Contd. from page 10) 


would further quicken. It has already quickened to 
some extent. Punjab will not experience the kind of 
insurgency that is being witnessed in Kashmir but, 
short of that, the situation will get aggravated. : 
The NF Government, constituted as it is, will find 
it difficult to be ruthless in the manner in -which the 
earlier regime was. The present Governor would also 
not be a party to any illegal acts. In consequence, 
the State of Punjab would continue to bleed relent- 
lessly and nobody would know how to deal with the 
situation. To keep òn waiting for the day when 
people would get tired of killings or the terrorists 
would be wiped out is a counsel of despair. Worse, 
it is politically naive. ` 
Holding of the elections was not necessarily the 
best way of solving the problem. Only it was the 
` least imperfect .'of the various imperfect options 
available. What is ha pening today is the working 
out of one option. Hok ing of the elections would 
have been another. At this stage it might be legi- 
timately asked as to what would happen if the elec- 
tions were to be conducted today. Likely enough, 
the militants would win. This is not because the 
electorate - would fer it that way but because the 
the middle leaders having been destroyed over 
the years, there would be hardly any other option. 
In fact, whenever the elections are held, in the 
first round it is the militants who, would capture 
wer. They would do so partly because of their 


image of being the victims. This image is much too - 


favourable to them but then in political life it is 

images which have a real potency and not neces- 

sarily the reality. Yet another reason why they 

would be able to capture power is because they have, 

by now, learnt the art of electoral intimidation. 

What happens, after they capture power is, how- 

. ever, something that is difficult to anticipate. As far 

as one can judge, they would not know how to 

. wield power. Maybe they even act irresponsibly ‘in 
. a few cases. ‘Any unpredictable thing can happen. 

How the Centre would behave in that situation is 

~ equally a matter of speculation. ‘This much should 

bo clear by now that unless the militants demons- 

trate conclusively that they are not capable of wield- 


ing power, the moderates would not have much - 
chance. 


The general im on is that the militants 
would failto perform and not be able to govern the 
- state. But then one never knows. All kinds of un- 


anticipated things can happen. 
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éxcellence and perfection. Ín fact, reservationé ard 
the main cause for their backwardness even after 40 
years of independence. Is it not time for the baby 
to stand on its own feet after 40 years of fostering? 
The SCs and STs should come forward and compete 
with others instead of taking shelter behind reserva- 
tions. In my opinion, no compromise should be 


made on the minimum required qualifications, 


college admissions or job openings. Such reservation 
will hit vital areas of production. Competition 
means competition. There is, therefore, little room 
for reservation. L] 


In conclusion, two things should be clearly under- 


stood. The NF government has almost successfully ` 


dissipated the good-will and trust which it had, to 
start with. Secondly, the Hindu-Sikh divide instead 
of being healed is going to widen further. If this is 
what the NF Government is satisfied with, no one 
need grumble. 7 

My own suspicion is that nobody in the govern- 
ment has worked out all these implications. What has 
been sketched above is very very patchy and there 
are many more implications that can be thought of 
and analysed. Events in Kashmir since the govern- 
ment came to power have .understandably claimed 
the larger part of its attention. That is in order. 
But let it not be overlooked that while the two pro- 
blems are different, there is also a certain degree of 
similarity between the two. . 

The common factor in both cases is Pakistan. But 
Pakistan has a role to play only when the situation 
within India is disturbed or unstable. The new 
government had both an-obligation and a commit- 
ment to stabilise the situation in Punjab and work 
towards a solution. More than anything, that 
implied an agreement between the two contending 
communities. Sad to say, however, the NF has 
failed to discharge this part of its obligation. And 
as to its commitment, it is best not to talk of it. 

. After all, it was not all that specific. [J 
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GILASNOST GLEANINGS 


Lenir.: A Balanced Portrait 
ROBERT SERVICE 


Viannecr llyich Lenin, the principal founder of the 
Soviet state, is everywhere in the Soviet Union. 

His physical image is on busts, on statues,in the 
frontispicces of books, on posters. He is treated 
as the demiurge of twentieth century world history. 
Lenin is eurrounded by a cult. 

Several Western historians haye portrayed a very 
different Lenin. For them, Lenin was indeed an all- 
powerful, but also a demonic figure. Soviet histor- 
ians have taken particular objection to this as being 

mere ““bcurgeois falsification”. Even 80, a proviso 
meats to >e entered. Namely that there is no univer- 
sal Western conventional wisdom about Lenin. 

Lenin was a self-confident leader; he was not vain, 
but he ustally acted as if he believed that, unless 
he led the revolutionary movement, it would falter. 
On the other hand, he adapted his ideas as the 
evidence about popular aspirations in Russia became 
known. He led opinion on some ions. But he 
followed it on others: his demand for each factory 

_workforca to “control” the factory’s management 
was a case in- point. He was also not averse to 
“fadging” policy when it was politically convenient: 
his growing reluctance’in 1917-to discuss the Party’s 
contingency policy if a European socialist revolution 
failed to occur is A prime example. 

This doesn’t mean that Lenin was not a twentieth 
century political colossus; but it puts his achieve- 
ments icto perspective, and it conflicts with the 
portraits of him that still locate him outside the 
pressures of daily politics, totally directing the Party 
and the masses from on high. Lenin did not pre- 
determine everything. : In particular, the Provisional 
Governmsnt in Russia would probably have been 
overthrown anyway in late’ 1917 even if Lenin had 


not existed. . Lenin’s presence affected the timing of ' 


the overthrow and the nature of the new regime’s 
actions, Sut an overthrow was strongly on the cards 
without kim. 

Alexanira Kollontai’s memoir of Lenin after his 
return from Switzerland in 1917 describes how 
diffident he initially was when addressing — 
crowds. Historians have also remarked that, in the 
Civil War, not all the decisions taken by Lenin were 
as woll-judged as they might have been. Here are 
the beginaings of a recognition that the blight on the 
country’s politics and economy wrought by the “‘com- 
mand-anc-administer system” originated in the past. 

The. recent positive re-evaluation of the New 
Economic Policy of the 1920s is a good. thing. 


The author lectures at the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies at London University 
and is 1 Reader in Soviet History and Politics. 
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April 22 this year marks Lenin’s 120th birth 
anniversary. On this occasion we reproduce here 
excerpts from two articles on the subject published 
in Moscow News weekly (November 12, 1989). 
These give fresh testimony of the extent of glas- 
nost (openness) in Soviet society today. —Editor 








Above all, it signifies a self-distancing from the 
period of Stalinism. The link between today’s 
perestroika and Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
undoubtedly exists. Yet there are ‘also contrasts. 
Internal Bolshevik politics in the 1920s followed 
a path of increasing rather than decreasing autho- 
Titarianism; and ‘the persecution of the non- 
Bolshevik pareet and political trends was made . 
severe, not less. Cultural control was ‘flercer than 
in the Civil War. ' 
What is being witnessed in the USSR, since 1985, 
is a different transformation of politics and eco- 
nomy from what was conceived by Bolshevik 
leaders after the October Revolution. The pressure 
to offer a more accurate picture of Lenin derives 
from the objective conditions of perestroika. Glasnost 
has already allowed “publicists” to start discussing 
the issue of succession in the Soviet pre-perestroika 
history, “‘...history, to start broaching the issue of 
Lenin’s responsibility for the ideological aspects of 
Soviet history before the onset of Stalin’s dictator- 
ship. Thinkers of a nationalist orientation, such - 
as Solzhenitsyn, have long suggested that Leninism 
and Stalinism are coextensive.” And the official 
hagiographic approach to Lenin is unlikely .to 
succeed. The image of “Lenin, the Party and the 
masses” matching triumphally in accord with the 
scientifically-preordained destiny of mankind is no 
longer convincing. If the USSR's official historians 
are not allowed to undertake a more realistic 


pak the danger of a further loss of legitimacy 
o 


r the Soviet state in the minds of its citizens is 
all the more likely. Perhaps, the ground will tend 
to be-Vielded to those who describe Lenin in terms 
of the most unrelievedly dark ‘colours. : 


There were net just two revolutions in Russia in 
1917: the ‘first in February against the Romanov 
monarchy, the second against the government led 
by Alexander Kerensky. There were thousands of 
revolutions. There, were as many revolutions as 
there were towns and villages — and even more 
than that number, since power was grabbed by 
people in their suburbs and factories, 1917 was a 
year of popular participation. 

The seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in 
Potrograd in October 1917 was just one revolution 
among all the rest. It was also, undoubtedly, the 
‘most crucial. But by itself it solved only certain 
problems. It gave land to the peasants; it accorded 
greater authority to workers in factories. It pulled 
Russia out of the First World War through the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. On the other hand, 
it failed to halt the economic decline in town and 
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countryside, and the attack on bourgeois property 
even aggravated the problems. The establishment of 
a Cheka, as well as the dispersal of the Constituent 
Assembly drastically increased repression. Lenin had 
a hand in all this. 

Yes, he sincerely wanted a world free from econo- 
mic exploitation and political oppression. But he 
saw his world as through a glass darkly. In addi- 
tion, he had little choice about certain options. The 
tragedy for Russia in 1917 was that there truly were 
no panaceas. 

In a major respect, perestroika is similar to the 
first heady decade after 1917. There is not ono 
peresiroika, but a host of them. Just as the act of 
the October Revolution could not help but lead to 
further struggles with the general revolutionary 


so now the decisions of the Nineteenth 
Party Conference of June 1988 are but a prelude te 
a succession of further trials of strength. 

The image of Lenin is bound to be a battleground 
among those seeking to form public opinion. The 
discussions between Soviet and Western scholars 
(such as have occurred in the course of the research 
exchange negotiated between my own institution in 
London and our colleagues at the Institute of USSR 
History at the USSR Academy of Sciences) would 
have been inconceivable before 1985. West and East 
have much to tell each other about Lenin, and much 
also to learn about him together. The conditions 
are at last ripening for a balanced and less polemical 
debate about the man who had the deepest impact 


“on the history of the world in the century. CJ 


Lenin: Mirror of Soviet People Today 


GEORGI SMIRNOV 


Lan, according to UNESCO, is still the most 
read and published of any political writer, theo- 
ristand even writer of fiction that ever lived. 
There is also no doubt that `there is no other name 
around which passions were as high and arguments 
so endless as around the name of Lenin. 

I share Robert Service’s observations that Lenin 
wasn’t vain and that he adapted bis ideas as the 
evidence about popular aspirations in Russia 
became known. This may be one of the strongest 
points of Lenin asa person, which indeed explains 
such close attention to this figure. 

Very important is. Robert Service’s admission 
that Lenin wasa political colossus of the twentieth 
century. Admittedly, Lenin and his ideas were and 
still happen to be sanctified. But I think one 
should look ahead to seo some new tendencies as 
regards views on the history of the socialist revolu- 
tion, the Civil War, the selection of roads of 
socialist development, the implementation of Lenin’s 
ideas. These new tendencies attest to the fact that 
a realistic approach is gaining the upper hand. It 
ig Lenin’s ideas that form the basis of the current 
restructuring and renewal of socialism recognised 
the world over. But I think that realism doesn’t 
quarrel with all that. 

He refers to Solzhenitsyn who believes that Lenin- 
ism and Stalinism are phenomena of the samo order. 
But as wo see it, Lenin directed the fierce battle 
to defend what was achieved by the revolution and 
the people’s interests. The “white terror” was to 
be countered by “‘red terror”. We think that it was 
Stalin and Stalinism that had a hand in doing away 
with Lenin’s ideas. This isa point where our ideo- 
logical position differs from that of Robert Service. 

One of his main ideas is that the current peres- 
troika deviates from Lenin. This isa big delusion. 
The Party has said that one of perestroika’s main 
tasks is to restore (theoretically and practically) 
Lenin’s concept of socialism, and this is an impera- 
tive rather than mero words. 

It is one thing when a certain part of our theore= 


“ 


ticians call for abandoning Lenin, communism and 
the 1917 October Revolution. And it is quite 
another thing when the Party takes account of 
changed conditions today and develops new poli- 
tical thinking, plurality of views, democracy and 
carries out an economic reform. This is further 
development of Lenin’s ideas. Many things are 
derived today from what you can’t find in Lenin. 


Those Communists are doomed who imagine 
that it is possible to finish such an epoch-making 
undertaking as completing the foundations of 
socialist economy (particularly in a small-peasant 
country) without making mistakes, without 
retreats, without numerous alterations to what is 
unfinished or wrongly done. Communists who 
have no illusions, who do not give way to des- 
pondency, and who preserve their strength and 
flexibility ‘to begin from the beginning’ over and 
over again in approaching an extremely difficult 
task, are not doomed (and in all probability will 
not perish). 


V.I. Lenin 
(From Notes of a Publicist) 


ee eee ee 
This is natural because Lenin’s policy should be 
developed rather than countered. 

The article devotes much space to Lenin’s view 
of NEP. As regards NEP, it showed Lenin's great 
insight. I generally believe that when trying to 
form a new realistic idea of our history, Lenin’s role 
and his contribution to the concept of socialism 
merit neither debunking socialism nor belittling 
Lenin's historical role. 

Tho article contains many contradictions. But 
this is up to its writer’s discretion. As to his atten- 
tion to the theme of Lenin, it can only be welcomed. 
The theme is inexhaustible. Each time we, our 
friends and our opponents in other countries turn 
to it, we clarify not only our understanding of Lenin, 
but also our understanding of the Soviet people 
today, of the processes of humanisation and demo- 
cratisation going on in this country. (] 





Lenin: Breeze at Dawn 
S.C. 


He smiles lıke the 

breeze at dawn 

as I grope in the 

dark 

trying to fathom 

the depths of the change 
this world has undergone 
since he passed away 

on that could January morn 
sixtysix years go. 


Suddenly he emerges 
from the frame on the wall. 


His brows knitted 

with anxiety, be learns 

of what had happened 

soon after he left this planet: 
the rape of socialism. 


He listens with 

agonising pain 

how the word ‘socialism’ 
has become a dirty phrase 
in large parts that once 
prided themselves of 
being socialist. 


He turns round 
and tells me: 
“Interesting, very Interesting 


theory turns gray 

as it Indeed has, 

but life 

for which I went into battle 
is evergreen. 

Never forget 

this meaning of 

life, 

never.” 


He then returns 
to the frame on the wall. 


I am struck by his words. 
But more so by his fece. 
There is no longer any 
trace of 

anxiety or pain on it. 
Instead, ever-smiling 

it radiates 

the freshness of the 
breeze at dawn. 


Charvak : Commentary 


(Contd. from page 2) 
The rivelry between Chief Minister Mahanta and the 
State Home Minister, Bbrigu Phukan, is another 
factor working to the advantage of the ULFA. 

The ‘centre too cannot shirk its responsibilities. 
The National Front can ill-afford to helplessly watch 
the wave of secessionist violence engulfing our 
North-East simply because one of its constituents 
finds it prudent to remain passive in the circumstan- 
ces. Netional unity being at stake, politico-adminis- 
trative steps to check the tide of ULFA separatism 
must be adopted forthwith. This acquires greater 
urgency now on account of the deteriorating security 
environment on our North-West frontier. [] 


(April 18) 





Abdallah : Lessons from Nizamuddin 
(Contd. from page 6) 
willy-nilly follows the BJP man, and is not able -to 
make up his mind. 

It must be underlined that the bizarre and pathetic 
episode of March 17 at Nizamuddin was a pre- 
planned and forewarned act, with the open involve- 
ment of the BJP leaders and the local police, and it 
took place right in the heart of the Capital of 
secular and democratic India, under the very nose of 
the “Muslim” Home Minister and the Prime 
Minister, both of whom are supposedly sympathetic 
to the minority “Muslim” community. 

The role of the Left assumes critical importance ° 
in this backdrop. Even at this late hour, it does not 
sezm to appreciate the gravity of the situation. 
Else, there should be no reason, why it should not 
close ranks and lead the broad democratic and 
secular opinion to save the country from ruin. 

The contradictions in our society have increased 
and sharpened. But as the secular consciousness has 
not spread far and wide, and also many of those, 
who subscribe to it, are not committed enough to 
actively intervene in the societalaffairs, the reaction- 
ary forces have gained in strength 

The over-emphasis by the Communists on bour- 
geois parliamentary politics — which is effectively 
restricted upto the middle class, isa major contri- 
butory to the so-called communalisation (actually 
reactionary ideology with religious bias) of society. 

What, wo must demand, in the light of above, is: 

1. Set up a commission of three eminent judges in each 

State, and also one such commission at the Centre with 

powers to try and sentence the guilty. within a month of 

any such “incident”. Invariably, what happens is that the 
police acts ina isan way, and the innocents are hauled 

up in large numbers whereas the culprits go scot-free. A 

committee comprising of persons of unquestionable inte- 

grity and representatives of political parties can be set up, 
to help the commission, and supervise the action of the 
police. The political parties, which claim to represent the 


interests of a religious community or caste, should not be 
included, in any case. 

The commission should come out with a comprehensive 
report, in a month’s time. 

2. Officials ohusdiepited integrity be posted in riot-prone 
areas. To achieve this, a committee composed of disting- 
uished people from various walks of life and representatives 
of political parties, be constituted. 

3. Inclusion of a sizeable number of people from the 
economically backward classes, socially backward castes 
and religious minorities in police and paramilitary 
forces — at least ın a few riot-prone areas on an experi- 
montal basis. 

4, Reasonably high monetary compensation to riot victims. 
Also, providing a job to one of the family members of 
cach not victim, preferably, in the police or para-military 
orces. 

5. Educational classes of the people in uniform be held, 
And their regular interaction with the local population, 
through a committee, of three persons from each colony, 
be arranged. 

6. Raising a civillan people’s force, wherever possible, 
especially in riot-prone areas. 

7 Use of loudspeakers, etc. in religious places, as also the 
use of mike in the night-long ‘‘religious’’ ceremonies in 
public places, be banned. 

8. Religious processions, at least for one year, be banned. 
9. The mythological and rellgious programmes be banned 
on mass-media, as they are counter to the principle of 
secularism, 

10, Abolition of lead pellets, and introduction of rubber 
pellets. O 
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EDITORS NOTEBOOK 






Message from Ayodhya 


poe has been widespread appreciation of the Uttar 
Pradesh Chief Minister’s firm stand and unhesitat- 
ing Measures to prevent the foundation-stone laying 
for a Ram temple at Ayodhya by the Shankaracharya 
of Dwarka on May 7. 

The Shankaracharya concerned had taken a posture 
of provocative defiance which had dangerous potentials 
for the‘outbreak of communal violence had he been 


_ able to carry out his threat of laying the foundation- 


stone at a spot banned by a court verdict. Tension was 
mounting all around and there was little doubt if the 
Shankaracharya had his way, that might have touched 
off communal clashes in many places besides Ayodhya. 
Not only was the Shankaracharya taken into custody, 
the attempt of his devout followers to go through the 
foundation-stone laying ceremony was foiled by prompt 
police action on the part of the Chief Minister, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. A grave crisis has thus been 
nipped in the bud. 

This has brought welcome relief for the country — 
the more so because the Congress-I after having lost 
Powe: at the Centre and office in the Hindi belt has 

en constantiy campaigning that the National Front 
Government is weak and timid and is in no position to 
combat the communal menace. The Congress-I propa- 
gandists have spread the spectre of impending com- 
munal flare-up under the non-Congress Ministries in the 


' States. 


To measure the full significance of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s firm handling of the foundation-stone episode, 
one has to compare it with what happened last year 
when under a Congress-I Government at the Centre 
and a Congress-I Ministry in Uttar Pradesh, the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad with great fanfare did lay the founda- 
tion-stone fora Ram temple. It was part of a massive 
countrywide campaign, and the authorities under the 






Rajiv Government took no action what- 
soever to .containit, not to speak of pre- 
venting it. In fact, the Union Home Minis- 
ter in those days, Buta Singh, indulged in 
prevarication in declaring that the spot 
chosen for the ceremony was not covered 
by a court ban. Not only was this per- 
mitted in Ayodhya, the Congress-I Gov- 
ernment took no step to either prevent or 
put down communal ` riots, the most 
ghastly having been the one enacted in 
gory detail in Bhagalpur. There the ad- 
ministration not only collapsed but a 
section of it was guilty of being implicated 
in the carnage; but no action was taken, 


rather the guilty stayed at their posts. 

Against such a shameful record of the Congress-I 
Government, there is every reason to commend the 
performance so far of tho Janata Dal Ministry in 
UP. Not only in UP, the non-Congress-I Ministry 
in Bihar has acted promptly and firmly to put down 
the communal riot-mongers. Even in Gujarat, where 
the riot could not be prevented, the non-Congress 
coalition ministry energetically put out the fire. On 
the whole, one may say that the non-Congress 
Ministries have so far displayed alertness and vigi- 
lance in combating communal violence. 

From all accounts, it is evident that the Dwarka 
Shankaracharya has friendly links with the Cong- 
ress-[. One can understand the BJP leaders having 
expressed objection to the arrest of the Shankara- 
charya. What is intriguing is the fact that a number 
of Congress-I dignitaries, including two former Chief 
Ministers and some MPs of the Rajiv Congress, have 
come out strongly disapproving the Shankaracharya’s 
arrest, one of them going so far as to condemn it as 
a blow to Indian culture. There was an angry uproar 
from the Congress-I benches in the Lok Sabha when 
a Communist member in all politeness urged the 
Congress-I leaders to repudiate those of their party 
found to be moving in the proximity of- such com- 
munalist figures. What is significant ia that the 
angry Congress-[ MPs could not deny the presence 
of their members in such unwholesome company. | 

However, the fact of the Congress-I compromising 
with the communalist elements does not by iteelf 
minimise the awesome responsibility of maintaining 
communal peace and harmony that lies today on the 
shoulders of the ruling National Front. There is a 
feeling that the Dwarka Shankaracharya basking in 
the patronage of the Congress-I was destined to be 
a sure target of attack for the National Front 
Government. But the test for the Janata Dal 
Ministries will come when they are faced with having 
to deal firmly with such provocative moves on the 
part of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad which in tho 
public eye is a fellow-traveller of the BJP. That will 
surely be the litmus test for tho Janata Dal and the 
National’ Front. It will certainly not do for the 
government to go on reiterating that all parties must 
abide by the verdict of the Allahabad High Court 
yet to be delivered on the Babri Mosque-Ram 
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Tagore for Today 


May 9 this year marked Rabindranath Tagore’s 129th 
birth anniversary. We publish here excerpts from 
Tagore’s writings and poems that are of releva-tce in 
today’s global scenario. — Editor 


Your letter has been a confirmation to me of the 
deep faith in the ultimate truths of humanity which we 
both try to serve and which sustains our being. L have 
tried to express how religion today in its instituclona- 
lised forms both in the West and the East has fai ed in 
its function to control and guide the forces of humanity; 
how the growth of nationalism and wide commerce of 
ideas through speeded up communication have-often 
augmented external differences instead of bringing 
bumanity together. 


Yet I do not feel despondent about the future. There 
is today all over the world in spite of selfishness and 
unreason a greater awareness of truth. The fury of 
dapor tyranny, the denia! of civic sanity and the 
violence with which the citadels of internaional 
federation are constantly assaulted, combine to Letray 
an uncomfortable and increased consciousness ia the 
mind of man of the inescapable responsibilitss of 
humanity. It is this stirrıng of the human conscience 
to which we must look for a reassertion of man. In 
this fact lies the great hope — this emergence In every 
nation, in spite of repression and the suicidal fewer of 
war-mindedness, of individual consciousness When I 
read some of the outstanding books published afer the 
War I realise how the brighter splrits of young Earope 
are alive to the challenge of our times. In India too 
there is a great awakening everywhere mainly inder 
the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, which is creating 
a new generation. To these indtviduals of every land 
aod race, these youthful spirits burning like clean flame 
on the altar of humanity, I offer my obeisance from the 
sunset-crested end of my road. 


I feel proud that I have been born in this age, I know 
that it must take time before we can adjust our minds 
to a condition which is not only new, but almost 
exactly the opposite of the old. Let us announce to 
the world that the light of the morning has cone, not 
for entrenching ourselves behind barriers, but for 
meeting in mutual understanding and trust; never for 
nourishing a spirit of rejection, but for that glad 
acceptance which carries in itself giving out of ths best 
that we have, wet 


(From Letter to Professor Marray, 
September 16, 1934) 


Your idol is shattered in the dust to prove that jod’s 
dust is greater than your idol. 


Power said to the world, ‘You are mine.” 
The world kept it prisoner on her throne. 
Love said to the world, ‘‘I am thine.” 

The world gave it the freedom of her house. 


If you shut your door to all errors truth will b» shut 
out. ; 


Darkness travels towards light, but blindness *tcwards 
death. 
ee (From Stray Birds) 


Come, young nations, 

proclaim the fight for freedom, 

raise up the banner of Invincible faith. 

Build bridges with your life across the gaping earth 
blasted by hatred, 

and march forward. 


(From Come,‘ Young Nations) 





Janmabio0omi dices since one of the ation: the 
BJP, has made it clear that an issue involving reli- 
gious fa th can hardly be decided by a court verdict. 
It is precisely because the Ayodhya situation 
threatened to go out of control that the Prime 
Minister, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, met the contend- 
ing es in February and persuaded them to agree 
to a fou--month truce. That truce period is due to 
end on Xune 8. The government so far has appointed 
a three-member team to explore the possibilities of 
a settlerent. That Committee is yet to submit its 
report, end it is now just about four weeks and no 
tangible progress for a settlement is in sight. - - 
, lowever, does not mean that no move fora 
- settlement is in the offing. There is good reason to 
believe that .there are well-meaning concerned 
citizens, highly respected in their own communitios 
as also in the gociety at large, who are seriously 
engaged in exploring the Possibility of a settlement 


to which the major contenders: can subscribe. Tho 
Union Home Minister's appeal for “mutual accom- 
modation”’ is not just an empty shibboleth. 

However, such initiatives can hardly succeed unless- 
the necessary climate is created for such efforts to 
succeed. It is precisely to ensure such viable arran- 
gements for settling the dispute — which has become 
the epicentre of communal tension in the cbuntry — 
that at the government level firm measures have to be 
instantly taken to put down even the slightest sign of 
communal tension. Side by side has to be unleashed ' 
mass campaign by all parties together for strengthen- 
ing communal amity and mutual confidence. While 
at the administrative level the UP Chief Minister has 
shown the way, it is now time for all ies without 
discrimination to proclaim before the people their 
total repudiation of communal violence. This isa 
national task enjoined upon one and all. 

May 9 N.G. ! 


xX 








COMMENTARY 


German Unity : Soviet Concession 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY -~ 


oscow’s announcement that it was de-coupling 

the external aspects of German unity from its 
internal aspects is yet another major concession the 
USSR has lately made to thwart any possible 
,; Western charge that the Soviets constituted the main 
, stumbling block towards unification of the two 
Germanys. 

This came at tho meeting in Bonn on: May 5 of 
the Fore gn Ministers of the two Germanys! and the 
four Allied powers that had emerged victorious in 
the Secoad World War. The Soviet Foreign Minis 
ter, Eduerd Shevardnadze, told the six-nation — that 
is, the “‘two-plus-four” — session that the solution 
of the problem of the military and security status of 
Germany in its unified form could be put off fora 
few years. According to Shovardnadze’ s statement, 
Moscow was of the view that the “arrangement of 
the internal and external aspects (of German unifica- 
tion) need not fall together at the same time”. Such 
a aon arrangement, he pointed out, need not- be 

ed cut “within one and the same period of 
reels ar 

While all the other participants at the meet, 
including the new. Foreign Minister of the GDR 
(which after the recent olections is under tho influence 
of the conservative Christian Democrats allied to 
Dr Helmut Kohl, tho West German Chancellor), 
favoured. the new and unified German: state's 
membership of the NATO, the Soviet Union insisted 
on a neutral status for this: new state. This diffe- 
rence has not narrowed after the. May 5 meeting in 
Bonn. 

However, the USSR has given up its initial posi- 


MAINSTREEM, May 12, 1990 
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tion that the military and security status of th® , 
unified Germany must be finalised before the internal 
aspects of unification could be worked out. On his ` 
arrival in Bonn, Shevardnadze had given a broad 
hint to that effect when he reiterated the Soviet 
opposition to the unified Germany’s membership of 
the NATO—for such a large country to belong to one 
alliance, he sought to explain, ‘‘will not-create condi- 
tions for stability” — but hastened to indicate his - 
willingness to compromise on the “historic Brower 
of unification. 

The Soviet stand had been spelt out conently 
many a time in the past though the USSR’s tactical 
flexibility on the issue has been misconstrued on 
several oro ra O Him ati tae śign of 
inconsistency. It has all gen been to tho 
new German state being exc aie | the NATO. - 
PP? Ute ta diag at one stage, that 
the unified state should, at for some time, be.a 
member of both the NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
(which arrangement too. would ensure its neutral 
status). Later, as David- Remnick wrote in . The 


| Guardian Weekly from Moscow on May 6, Mikhail 


Gorbachev had told the new Hast German ee i 


‘Lothar do Maiziere, that his government wanted 


(Continued on page ® 
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` SUPER-301 
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Implications of US Move 


CHAKRAVARTHI. RAGHAVAN | 


T= US decision to single out 
“India for ‘Super 301” actions 
in 1990, while removing Japan 
‘and Brazil from the list, places 
the coun in a very difficult 
situation where the Government's 
nses call for cool heads and, 
steel nerves, and nonpartisan 
politics on the part of the Oppo- 
sition. 
The US action must be seen for 
what it is. Itisnotone to pro- 


tect any legitimate or illegitimate » 


US economic interest and cut 


down its trade arid payments 
deficits. =~ Enla coia 
If it is any of these, taking 


Japan’s 
ose 
eee from the US market 
and the need to propitiate Con- 
by hitting out at a country 
fike India. 

Itis clearly intended to pres- 
suro India to adopt. a softer lino 
in the Uruguay Round—on the 
new themes, on changes in GATT 
BOP articles, on and 
other rule-making areas, on, tex- . 
tiles and clothing, agriculture, etc. 
Even if India is not ready to, 
surrender, it is asked to stand, 
aside — an advice given by the 
US negotiator, Warren Lavorel, at. 


the recent meeting of the Trade ~ 
Negotiations Committee (TNC) 


in Geneva. ; 

After India’s surrender in April 
1989 at the mid-term review 
meeting of the TNC in Geneva 
over intellectual property 1ssucs, 
the US still went ahead and listed 
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India under ‘Super 301’ (for in- 


surance and investment issues) ' 
_ and ‘Special 301’ for drug patents 
etc. : 


While the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government publicly refused to 
negotiate, privately its responsible 
officials and advisers, some of 
whom are still in the Government, 
sent contrary signals and, sought 


` to take a low profile or not- con- 


front the US. ; 

There is reason to believe that 
senior Indian officials had gone 
to Washington last year and held 
some talks — with some of the 
meetings set up by Indian NRIs 
who have been in tho news. 
US had hoped that after the 
elections (if Rajiv Gandhi had 
won) there would have been a 
change of: policy and further 
opening up of the Indian eco- 
nomy. 

But these hopes were dashed by 
the election outcome. After the 
new Government took over and 


officials changed at policy-making - 


levels, the US has perceived a 
stiffening, though it seems to feel 
that this is not yet reflected in the 
individual ‘negotiating groups — 
where either the style of the nego- 
tiators or their being new—leads 
them to make statements that 
create these ‘impressions. « 

The US action has set both 


countries on a collision course, 


and unless one or the other or 
both find a way to save face and 
retreat, it won’t be without cost 
to either. The clash will certainly 


. hurt ‘India, the weak trading 


er, but it could hurt-also the 

S by tearing apart the flimsy 

fabric by the international trading 

system and its rules and discip- 
lines $ 


Those in India, officials, politi- 


‘cians and businessmen, who 
‘that India could: adopt a softer , 


The . 


stance and find suitable formula- 
tions for agreement that would 

in time or concede Kittle are 
mistaken. Any Indian agreement 
or compromise would need to be 
implemented on the ground, and 
in neither case can India yield 
without damage to itself, even if 
‘the short-term costs of not yield- 
ing are also damaging. = 

The nationalised monopoly of, 
the Indian insurance sector is an 
important instroment, of mobili- 
sation. of resources in a poor 
country. While its efficency has 
to be considerably improved 
through competition, in current 
Indian circumstances’ this can 
only be achieved throuzh creat- 
ing two or more autonomous and 
competing public enterprises, and 
not allowing -entry for foreign 
insurers. Similarly, while India 
needs foreign direct investment, 
it has to be in priority sectors not 
‘in I CONSUMEr goos aoa re 

The US Super 301 action 
against India “has rightly been 
scen as one which coulc boomer- 
ang on the US. For, if instead 
of softening up, India ard persu- 
ading it to yield to the JS in the 
Uruguay Round negotations, it 
makes India stick to its position 
to safeguard its medium to long- 
term economic and otherinterests, 
the negotiations, which are al- 
ready in serious trouble, would ` 
be ruined. hs 


THE action of the US Trade 
Representative, Carla en- 
dorsed by Presidont Busa, is pur- 
portedly over India’s refusal to 
discuss or negotiate with the US 
bilaterally on the two issuos cited 
by the US: opening the Indian’ 
insurance market to US insurers 
and removing or mod:fying the 


Indian donditions and require- 
ments to permit foreign direct 
_investment. 

There are those who think that 
the US ection in retaining - India 
on the hit list is a face- saving 
device for the administration to 
protect its flanks vis-a-vis Con- 
grees and one that would cost it 
less since the Indian retaliatory 
power i3 small. All these have 
to bo weighed over the next few 
weeks by New Delhi in deciding 
on its course of action. 

Tho US has put a three-billion 
dollar value on the Indian insur- 
ance ma-ket that has been closed 
to the US, because of insurance 
being ir ‘the nationalised public 
sector. .But this i is not necessaril 
the value or sales that the U 
insurance industry could expect 
out of tte Indian market if it is 


open. 

If past US tactics in Super 
301 cases can be of any guidance, 
on June 16 the next mandatory 
- deadline it’ would list a range 
of products imported from India, 
whose total import value would 
be severe! times the purported loss 
to the US exporters: of insurance 
and investments and announce 
that it would choose a few to im- 
pose 100 per cent duties —a kind 
of economic terrorism, as the 
' Brazilian. delegate called it at 

that time. 

The range of products that 
the US could identify might be 
those exported by people who 


_ have political and other links . 
with some in the Goverment, 


or expor-ed by a large number 
of small'axporters and producers 
and where the negative effects 
could potitically snowball. 
Combming its aims in the 
area of drug patents, the US 
could identify and 
number of bulk. generic chemi- 
cals and drugs that India is 
now exporting, which are 
formulated by US drug com- 
panies and sold in the market 
as - generic drugs, and where 
other ee 


the US or exporters” 


es imsi 
Fite Weet Germany, South Korea 
or Brasil. Since the’ 
exporters are also the 
pharmaceutical indigenous sector 
resisting changes in patent law, 
the US ald think it would have 

_ Served two purposes. 
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ounce a: 


are big- com- ' 


it could choose from a 


where it the sole source of 


‘supply, or a source of cheap 


supply. It “will choose. those 
where there are plenty of alter- 


native suppliers at the same or 


lower prices. 

The US could then pat off 
until: early next year the 
imposition of the prohibitive 
tariffe-on a few out of the total 
list. The whole idea would be 
to create g lobby within India, 
from exporters of items listed, 
who would bring pressure to 
bear on the Indian Government 
to yield to the US-in the Uruguay 
Round ee 1 
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; over almond 
imports from the US would 
probably make the US believe 
that its blackmail tactics would 
not be costly. And if India 
yields, US trado and economic 
pòlicy would have secured somo 
clout over tho next decade or 
more. 

But unlike in the Brazilian 
caso, the US action would be 
covered by the new dispute settle- 
ment procedures in GATY. 
India could immediately raise a 
Sisputo; without waiting for the 
actual damage to take place, 
and force the establishment of a 


. panel that would have tocon- | 
front the issue of GATT legality 


of US Super 310 actions, a 
contingency that tho US was 
(Continued on page 8) 
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INDO-PAK 


Tortuous Path to Peace 


i 


| | KR. NARAYANAN 


Az the war clouds gathering over India and 
Pakistan going to break into a storm and shoot- 
ing war to begin between the two neighbours? If 
Pakistan does not rein in on their mounting support 
to secessionist and terrorist activities in. Kashmir or 
if India does not manage to contain quickly the 
extent and intensity of such activities against its 
unity and integrity, a war may well be unavoidable. 
But another war between India and Pakistan might 
not be one affecting only the two armed forces as in 
the past. It will involve damage and destruction on 
the civilian and population centres on an unprece- 
dented scale. The new and advanced type of arms 
and missiles would make ita much more tragic war 
though of short duration. And it would solve no 
problem of either country but create new ones. 

A ailver-lining in the cloud is that no foreign 
power today is in favour ofan Indo-Pak war, not 
even those who had fuelled conflict between the two 
through massive arms supplies. A South Asian war 
would upset their current priorities as well as larger 
and long-term objectives. The US, the USSR, China, 
UK, Japan, the EEC, all have come out with strong 
statements calling upon the two parties to restrain 
the situation and enter into talks and negotiations. 
But then such strong statements themselves indicate 
the seriousness of the situation.. 


Is there any inevitability of a war today and is it: 


in the interest of India or Pakistan to make war or 
be drawn into it? There may be few in India, very 
few indeed, who may argue that by inflicting an all- 
out and final defeat on Pakistan, we could put an 
end forever to a threat that has haunted us for years 
and devilled the internal situation in Punjab and 
_ Kashmir. But no thinking person believes that 
there is a solution through force to our internal pro- 

_ blems or to Indo-Pakistan problems. 
Besides, old strategic interests and balance of 
_power considerations in the region have not yet 
disa . One cannot think of either China or 
the US looking idly on the dismemberment of Paki- 
stan or, for that matter, the international community. 
Hence a war of that type has to be ruled out which, 
in any case, has not been and is not a policy of any 
Government of India. Strategically, it is better for 
India to have a united Pakistan though it may be 
an unfriendly Pakistan temporarily rather than a 
disintegrated Pakistan dominated by outside powers. 
Further, a war now would administer a k to 
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our economic development just when the sitiation is 
looking up, and also help in spreading the poison of 
communalism shaking the foundation of ou- secular 
state. Thus the search in India is for a way out 
without war but without compromising on -he basic 
integrity and interests of the nation. 

Is Pakistan to gain anything from a war with 
India? Whatever offensive-defensive strategy they 
may adopt, whatever weapons they may use, India 
will be able to outmatch them and deliver a counter- 
blow that would cripple Pakistan. In a military . 
conflict the Pakistani objective would be to obtain a 
foothold in the Valley, if not overrun it. That would 
change the status quo in Kashmir and give them an 
upper hand in dealings with India and the UN. They 
may also reckon that this may be their last Dpportu- 
nity to wrest Kashmir when India has wiat they 
perceive to be a weak government, and is hacried and 
harassed by insurgencies in Punjab and Kashmir. At 
the bottom of it all, the desire to avenge Bangladesh 
is strong in the Pakistani mind. Allthis make it 
necessary for India to prepare for war withont doing! 
anything to precipitate it, indeed trying all we can to 
avert it. ; 

For India the issue at stake in Kashmi: is not 
territory, but the whole concept of India, ths secular 
concept of India without which the nation will fall 
apart. Therefore, if a war is forced upon us in 
Kashmir we will have to fight it out with all our 
might. But it should not be beyond our capability 
to guard effectively the line of actual contro! and the 
international border in order to frustrate irfiltration 
and infringement, and deal with the insurgents and 
the people of Kashmir more firmly, more s7mpathe- 
tically and imaginatively. A stemming of the terrorist 
wave is, of course, a first prerequisite, but tzat need 
not preclude a discreet dialogue with those who have 
taken the gun against us. And a dialogue with 
Pakistan is something we should not shua even in 
the most acrimonious of situations. 

While we undertake our first duty of restoring 
normalcy in Kashmir, defending it from intervention 
or aggression, and talking with Pakistan to reduce 
the tension, statesmanship and political wisdom 
oblige us to look beyond and think about a wider 
solution of problems based on the spirit of the times 
and the aspirations of the people. Any political dis- 
cussion of this longer term should await the >stablish- 
ment of some sort of normalcy. But it is pertinent 
to recall the vision of Indo-Pak relations that Nehru 
had entertained, especially now when the .two 
countries are teetering on the brink of war. In 


December 1962 Nehru told US journalist Selig 
Harrison: “Confederation remains our: ultimate 
goal. Look at Europs, at the Common Market. 
This is the urge everywhere. There are no two 

les anywhere nearer than those of India and 
Pakistan, though if we say it, they are alarmed and 
think wə want to swallow them.” 

Later, just before his death, Nehru played with 
a bolder and broader vision. In May 1964 he spoke 
to Selig Harrison of “‘more or less parallel political 

ocesses” in India and Pakistan giving gradually 
increasing autonomy to both Indian and Paksitan 
held po-tions of Kashmir as well as East Bengal. 
(This was before Bangladesh came into being.) Tho 
two Keshmirs' and the two Bengals would begin to 
have trade and other interchange as part of a general 
relaxation in the atmosphere between the two 
countries. As mutual confidence grew, Nehru hoped 
for a crift towards overall federation embracing not 
only India and Pakistan but smaller neighboyrs such 
as Nepal, Bhutan and possibly Ceylon. In such an 
Indo-Pax confederation Nehru thought that it might 


US must Prevent War in Subcontinent 


be necessary to have inter-locking confederations ` 
functioning in each country as well as between them. 
Wo must never be too rigid. When Sheikh Abdullah - 
mentioned this idea to President ‘Ayub Khan tho 
latter remarked that it was an Indian trick to end 
Pakistan and that Nehru was playing with fire in 
propounding such ideas. Though he talked about 
confederation it is clear that what Nehru had in 
mind was something like the EEC which today is 
reaching out to a political union. i 
Some vision of this sort seems to be necessary 


- especially when war-clouds crowd the Indo-Pakistan 


sky. Is it necessary to fight the kind of wars that 
Europe fought before we in'the subcontinent seek a ` 
loose union consistent with the basic independence 
and sovereignties of the states in question? History 
may take us by the scruff of our necks to such a 
situation even if we decide to fight today. A fight 
may .only postpone it. Is it not, therefore, better to, 
avoid war, and tread the slow and perhaps tortuous 
path of peace chalked out by the Simla Accord? [C] 
(Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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SELIG S. HARRISON 


SLAMIC fundamentalists in Pakistan and Hindu. 

chauvinists in India are pushing their countries 
toward war. 

The Bush Administration should immediately sus- 
pend its burgeoning shipments of sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment to Pakistan, land should make clear 
to Islamabad that it would cut off ammunition, spare 
parts and American controlled petroleum supplies, 
as it did in 1965, in the event of a new conflict. 

Washington should also seek to promote discus- 
sions between the two countrics designed to end both 
Pakistam support for insurgents in Kashmir and 


Punfab and Indian encouragement of Sindhi 


separatists. f 
Pakistan has precipitated the present war psychosis 
by escaleting insurgent activity- in Indian border 
areas. Bat the roots of the crisis lie in Indian insen- 
sitivity -o legitimate Punjabi and Kashmiri grie- 
vances during the past two decades. With Hindu 
revivalism growing, successive Indian leaders have 
been afraid to make the concessions that would have 
beon necessary to defuse the growth of separatism. 
In Kathmir, New Delhi has undermined its only 
local ally, the National Conference party, Jong per- 
mitted tc operate autonomously, by insisting on its 
virtual ebsorption into the Congress party and by 
helping to keep an increasingly corrupt leadership in 
wer. 
P Pakistani stimulation of the Punjab insurgency 
oes back to the beginnings of the Zia-ul-Haq regimo 


- of deterring Soviet and Chinese a 
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fa 1978. By 1984, tho Pakistan Army’s Field Intelli- : 


gence Unit was helping to organise the Liberation 


The author a sénior associate of the Carnegie 
Endoxnment for International Peace, contributed 
this comment to the Washington Post. 
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Front in the Kashmir Valley. By 1988, the Inter- 
Services Intelligence (ISI) Directorate in Islamabad 
had begun to set up training camps in Pakistan-held 


` Azad Kashmir manned by retired Pakistan army 


officets. $ 
Evidence obtained in Pakistan as well as from . 
Indian and American intelligence sources indicates. 
that some 63 Pakistan-operated camps have been 
functioning at various times during the past two 
years, roughly half located in Arad Kashmir and. half 
in Pakistan. At least 11 have operated continuously. 
Captured agents and illas have provided 


‘detailed. evidence that Pakistan has trained hund- 


rods ‘of guerrillas leaders and has smuggled more 
than 600 weapons into the valley, including rocket 
launches and Kalashnikov rifles from US supplied 
Afghan aid stockpiles. Some of the captured guerri- 
llas include Afghans who are members of the ISI-’ 
supported Hezbi-i-Islami. $ 
India and Pakistan have already fought threo wars, 


‘Asin 1965 and 1971, the United States now finds 


itself positioned on one side as a result of short- 
sighted military aid policies. . The 1965 conflict came 
after Washington had provided $ 1.5 billion in mili- 
tary hardware to Pakistan for the ostensible purpose 
on. 

This time, Pakistan has been emboldened by $ 1.5. 
billion in renewed aid provided since 1981 and by 
another $ 1.4 billion scheduled for delivery by 1991, 
including 60 F-16 fighter aircraft in addition to 40 
already supplied. Nomirally for use against Soviet 
forces in_ Af; istan, the weaponry has almost all 
been deployed along the Indian frontier. Instead of 


- decréasing since the Soviet withdrawal, the flow has 


increased. ; re 
. Pakistani use of American weaponry against 
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India once again would reverse the hopeful trend 
towards improved Indo-US relations that has deve- 
loped in recent years as memories of 1965 have 
faded. Recognisin § India’s emergence as a major 
military and industrial power, the Reagan and 
Bush administrations ‘havo liberalised’ exports of 
high techzology to India while continuing to expand 
military aid links to Pakistan. E 

New Delhi, anxious to encourage the technology 
flow, has officially muted its official expressions of 
anger. about the US buildup in Pakistan despite the 
outcry from growing hardline Hindu forces. This 
anger could quickly harden into anti-American 
xenophobia if a war erupted. 

Spearheaded by military hardliners and Islamic 
fundamentalist groups, opponents of Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto ‘are seeking to use the Kashmir 
issue to drive her from power. If she even questions 
the ISI support for the insurgents, she is reviled as 
betraying Muslim freedom fighters. Butif she joins 
the holy war chorus, as she has begun to do, she 
“fans-the fires of a war in Which military leaders 
would quickly demand full control. 

Some may argue that the United States should not 
suspend its military aid to Pakistan unless the 


Soviet Union agrees toa similiar freeze of military - 


sales to India. Clearly, Washington should seek a 
Soviet suspension, but Moscow should not be given 
a veto over American policy.. The overriding 
American, interest lies in. preventing a South Asian 
war that could escalate to the nuclear level. 

To play a credible moderating role, however, the 
United States must first send an unambiguous signal 
to Pakistan clarifying American intentions in the 

Raghvan : Super 301 


responses. 


At the official level 


event of a conflict. Should war come, it would be 
folly for the United States to find itself arrayed 
against India, which has an increasingly powerful 
naval reach extending throughout the Indian Ocean 
and the Gulf. ; 
- Apart from freezing its military aid deliveries and 
urging both sides to stop covert cross-borde- opera- 
tions, the United -States should join with other 


‘powers in promoting a direct dialogue ‘>efween 


New Delhi and Islamabad based on the Simla _ 
Agreement of 1972. Ruling out the use of force, 

both sides agreed at Simla to “‘respect”-the de facto 
boundary between the two sectors of Kashmir fixed 
in the 1971 cease-fire. They pledged to “‘prerent the 


‘organisation, assistance or encouragement of any 


act deferimental to the maintenance of >eaceful 
relations.” i -T 
Even if Islamabad terminates its support for the 
insurgency, a stable peace will not return to Kashmir 
unless India gives greater autonomy to the Muslim 


` majority there. At present, the Valley is linEed with 


Hindu-majority Jammu and _ Buddhist-majority 
Ladakh in the unified State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
While designed to uphold the principle of secularism, 
this arrangement has served, in ice, to, fan 
Hindu-Muslim tensions. A possible way ott would < 
be for Jammu and Ladakh: to become fu lfiedged 

Indian States while the Valley acquires spec al con-- 
federated status within the Indian defense and 

foreign policy sphere. ` . 

In Kashmir and Punjab, -as in other Third World 

areas torn by insurgence, military repression will 
only make matters worse, iniviting continuec foreign 
intervention.[_] 


- video- cassettes, and it’ should be 


(Contd. from page 5) 


able to avoid in the Brazilian 
case in 1988-89. ; 

However, this would not be 
snfficient response, since by the 
time the panel gives its ` findings, 
the Round would have ended . 
and, if the US has its way, it 
would have changed the GATT’ 
- rules on all tho issues relating 
to investment, ‘services and 
intellectual property. 


THE Indian response has to be. 
on both the official and public 
levels, and there is no need to 
play the game by the rules set 
by the US, namely retaliate in 
terms of trade. ite the 
changes in the political and . 
strategic configurations follow- 
ing Gorbachev’s- perestroika, 
there are a. number of weak 
points too. 
Over and above these, there - 
~ have also got to be economic : 
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India must prepare its-own ‘hit’ 
list’ of imports, investment 
applications under consideration’ 
etc, choosing those lobbies in 


. the US which are putting pres- 


sure on' their country -to act 
against India, as other groups, 
who have a profitable line in 
India are looking to the future 
expanding Indian consumer 
market. It need not even 
poring ah eto list, but depend 
on the ‘porousness’ of decision- 
making in Delhi and ‘leaks’ for 
it to become known. 

Whatever, India could easily 
get from other sources, should 
be obtained from them. -Except 
for some high technology items, 
in the world of today it is 
largely a buyer’s market, even in 
capital and engineering goods. 

At a non-official 
public and political parties could 


‘get up their own ‘boycotts’. The 


US motion picture industry has 
been behind the drive for pres- 
sureqg on India to secure more 
liberal imports of US films and 


’ between 


level, the. 


possible for political and other ° 


“0 sations ta start an un- 


official boycott of cinema houses 
showing such films ot adver- 
tising in such film: shows. US 
information libraries and cultural 
centres could be another poten- 
tial target for boycotts. | 
_ It would not be easy fcr Indian 
luxury consumers to ‘dis-inguish’ 
almonds (whtre any 
restrictions as a retaliaticn would 
euler its own. pressures) of 
and other ‘forei origins, 
but. the trade could get its 


. imports from elsewhere. Simi- 


larly other wholesale ard retail 
traders could exercise some 
counter-pressures. 

India , should also te more 
forthright in. defending its vital 


. interests in the Uruguay ‘Round 


negotiations where its political 
stands have. to . be backed by 
technical competence and a 
willingness to stand out alone, 
if necessary, in green-room con- 
sultations or at informal private 
gatherings. C] f 
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- Foreign Policų must Reflect our Value System 


V.P. SINGH 
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The Prime Minister, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, delivered the Fourth Indira Gandhi Memorial 
Lecture on “India’s Contribution to International Peace” in New Delhi on May 1, 1990. The 
text of the. Prime Minister's address is being carried here in full in view of its relevance and 


significance, —Editor 
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I am glad to be here with you today to deliver the 
Indire Gandhi Memorial Lecture. The subject 
of today’s address is one which was especially olose 
to dim Gandhi’s heart. She herself played a 
role of great importance in taking initiatives and 
strengthening the forces for global peace. She also 
played a decisive role in laying the foundations of 
peace in our region, a peace which has endured for 
nearly tro des. 

Today the leaders and peoples of South. Asia 
need to remind themselves of the imperatives of 
peace. We are amongst the poorest regions of 
the world. We face formidable challenges of 
building our economies while reducing disparities 
and eliminating social injustices. We have many 
difficult miles to traverse in bringing the benefits of 
education and health care to all our people. Our 
basic gcal must be an jnpraveient m tke quality 
of life of the poorest of our citizens. We can ill- 
afford te spend precious resources and energy in 
nurturing old antagonisms or seeking to derive 
advantage from each other’s problems, : 

Profound and exciting changes are taking place 
across the world. Old divisions are breaking down. 
There is transition from conflict and confrontation 
to consultation’ and cooperation. History will 
surely ñrd us wanting if we in South Asia remain 
out of step with global trends towards-dialogue, 
openness and cooperation. 

India and her people want peace. While wo are 
capable of meeting any conflict that is thrust upon 
us, wo w.sh to work for enduring peace and pros- 
perity, ic our neighbourhood and across the world, 

` paving the way for a new, better and more just 
-tomorrow. This is what India has stood for and 
worked for. This is what India shall continue to 
work for in the future. : 

Peace can never be based on 

` injustice and exploitation. A world in which the 
vast maority. of people enjoyed neither political 

- independence nor civil rights nor even control over 

their national resources, could provide the basis’ of 

a durable peace. Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent 

struggle -or India’s freedom mobilised the Indian 
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tuation of - 


_ masses in a people’s movement which led to the 

ceful overthrow of colonial~ rule. India’s 
independence was a turning point. ‘It set in motion 
a chain of events leading to the irrevocable end of 
imperialism. Millions suffering under colonial rule 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean 
drew inspiration from the Indian example. The. 
newly in dent Indian nation lent enthusiastic 
support to this process of decolonisation. 


ON March 21 this year, I had the privilege to parti- 
cipate .in this historic ceremonies of Namibia’s 
independence. When freedom came to Africa’s 
last colony I realised how far we have come in the 
last fifty years. Namibia’s independence marked | 
the culmination of a long struggle by the Namibian 
people under the leadership of the: SWAPO. It 
also marked the culmination of the struggle for 
decolonisation in Africa’ which had been set in 
motion by India’s independence. For us in India, 
there was a sense of special satisfaction as we 
watched the Namibian flag unfurl over Windhoek. 


“We had extended’ full support to the Namibian 


struggle since its.inception. There were moments 
when the goal looked distant, but we had never 
flagged in our efforts to mobilise world opinion in 
support of the brave people of Namibia. ' 

dia’s independence movement owed much to 
Gandhiji’s experience of racial hatred and division 
in South Africa. It was’ there that he forged his 
strategy of non-cooperation and peaceful resistanco, 
which he was later to use, so effectively, in the 
struggle for India’s freedom. A system based on tho 
systematic and institutionalised violation of human 
dignity is an affront to the’ world’s conscience. 
India has been in the forefront of the struggle to 
end apartheid. 

Wo were the first to raise this issue at the United 
Nations and among the first to impose a complete 
boycott of economic, political and diplomatic links 
with South Africa. It is q matter of immense satis- 
faction that signs of change are now visible in South 
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Africa. We share in the world-wide rejoicing ovér 
the release of Nelson Mandela, the symbol of the 
struggle against apartheid and we now look forward 
to his visit to India. . We will continue our efforts to 
maintain sustained international pressyre on South 
Africa ‘to bring about the ae dismantling of 
apartheid. 


There can be-no lasting peace in West Asia without - 


a just settlement of the issue of Palestine. The 
circumstances leading to‘the creation of Israel led to 
the displacement of millions of Palestinians from 
their homes. Virtually overnight they were turned 
into refugees. India has stood firmly with tho. Pales- 
tinians in their just struggle for a homeland of their 
own in a peaceful West Asia. We, were among the 
first countries to recognise the state of Palestine last 
year. President Yasser Arafat, who was in India 
recently to receive the Jawaharlal Nehru Award, has 
mado some bold concessions in the.interests of peace. 
Concerted pressure by thé international community, 
is necessary to ensure that this historic opportunity 
for peace does not flounder on continued Israeli 
intransigence. i $ 

Peace cannot also be based on fear and hatred. 
Pandit Nehru was one of the first to realise the 
inherent limitations and dangers ofa world divided 
by ideology and military alliances. Nehru’s unique 
and most memorable contribution to the evolution 
of India’s foreign policy was the concept of non- 
alignment. He offered non-alignment and its com- 
ponent concept of peaceful coexistence to a war- 
weary and ideologically divided world. 

As the process of decolonisation gathered momen- 
tum and the concept of non-alignment flowered into 
a movement, the validity of an alternative path in 
world affairs became a réality. India presented and 
promoted a vision of a world order based on anti- 


` colonialism, peaceful coexistence and non-violence, 


reflecting the philosophical and- intellectual values of 
India’s struggle for freedom. . ; 

It was Jawaharlal Nehro’s vision which infused 
India’s foreign policy initiatives in early years of 
independence. We put across a point of view that 

ught peaceful coexistence and a determined seqrch 


for negotiated political resolutions of-conflict. - This - 


alternative path found expression in the five princi- 
ples which constituted the foundation of non-align- 
ment: sovereignty and territorial ‘integrity; non- 
aggression; non-interference; equality and mutual 
benefit; and peaceful coexistence. ` 

Tho five pillars of panchsheel became the hall 
mark of our dedica search for peace. Nehru’s 
stateamanship and his global vision led to India’s 
increasing involvement in world affairs. Whether it 


was the war in Korea or the conflict in Indo-China ` 


in tho early fifties, the Suez or Cyprus problems, the 


; partiopinon in UN peace-keoping activities, India 
was ca : 


ed upon to play a moderating role. 

The cold war and policies of containment led to 
increasing tensions and conflicts in East and South- 
East Asia. The outbreak of hostilities in the Korean 
peninsula in 1950 posed a serious threat to peace. 
India’s objective was to localise the conflict and to 
facilitate an early peaceful sottloment. . 

India’s approach to the problem throughout was 


” 


not to press a solution: by military means but to s . 


‘a negotiated political settlement. India’s pecception 
of the issues involved was finally accepted, but not 
before much blood had been shed. India layed a 


leading role in the negotiations resulting in the, 
ceasefire 


and the establishment of the Neutral 

Nations Repatriation Commission for repatriation 

of prisoners of war, of which India “was the 
Chairman. l 

In Vietnam, India fully backed the chalenge of 

the Vietnam Independence League to French colo- 

nialism. India supported the independence of the 


Indo-China states and directly contributed to the ' 


final outcome of the Geneva: Conference. India 
also served as the Chairman of the International 
Control Commission to supervise.the fulfilment of 
the 1954 Geneva Accord. The Commission fulfilled 
its mandate to oversee the withdrawal of foreign 
` forces from Laos and Cambodia ‘as well as the elec- 
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tions which brought Princé Sihanouk’ t power. ' 


Clearly it was not the failure of the Commission 
but intervention from outside in Vietram and 
foreign instigated coups in Cambodia which led to 
the region being engulfed in hostilities for decades. 
In'1980, we recognised the Heng Samrin Goyern- 
ment in Cambodia. ğ 
Since then, we have actively participated in inter- 
“national efforts towards a peaceful settlement of the 
problem, including the “International Conference on 
Cambodia in Paris in August 1989. Peace in Indo- 
China is an important priority for stability and 
growth in the region. We will continuo to engage 
‘ ourselves in peace efforts that do not infinge the 
sovereignty of Cambodia, prevent the recurrence of 
the genocidal policies of an earlier-regime and help 
towards onsuring a mon-aligned Cambodia, at 
ce with its neighbours and able to exércise fully 
its right to self-determination. . 
In suggesting a cooperative and ceful alter- 
native: based, on political: independence and an 
acceptance of ideological diversity, our foreign policy 
has sought to project an alternative peth away 
from confrontation and violence and from the dange- 
‘rous doctrines’ of balance of power and mutual 
assured destruction. Ours has not been àn ideali- 
stic pursuit of unattainable’ goals. Our foreign 
policy has been pragmatic. It has..been besed on a 
listic understanding of the horrors of war and 
the imperative need for peace and disarmament as 
necessary preconditions, to economic development 


and shared prosperity. This is reflected nct onlyin - 


our pursuit of peace and disarmament at a global 
level but also in the tangible agreements wo have 
concluded to seek a fal resolution o? conflicts 
in our own neighbo ood, 


e- e R a 


WE attach great importance to tho strengthening of 
the South-Asian Association for Regional Coopera- 
tion. The conntries of South Asia must learn to 
work together and evolve a meaningful framework 
of regional cooperation. We cannot let-fals= barriers 
create schisms between us. Wo cannot continue to 
~ take 4 rigid or narrow view of ourcommon problems 
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or seek solutions which fulfil the needs of only one 
country. There must be a healthy process of give and 
take and an: effort to find solutions which contri- 
bute to the .greatest good of the greatest number. 
We must learn to pool: our talents and work for 
our collective prosperity. Only such an approach 
will enable us to meet the challenges that we faco 
today. i 

It was our Concern for giving peace a real 
chance that: led Indira Gandhi to seek a durable 
settlement with Pakistan after the liberation of 
Bangladesh. Indiraji’s enlightened stand in Simla 
offered an honourable settlement to Pakistan. In 
the interests of long-term peace, Pakistan’s concerns 
were tazen fully into account. Zulfiqar Ali Bhu:to 
himself and, the Pakistani Parliament hailed the 
Simla Agreement as a major diplomatic achieve- 


‘ment. This Agreoment has ensured nearly two: 


decades of peace and stability between our two 
countriss. 

The Simla A ent provides a viable frame- .- 
work for a durable peace. . The Agreement commits 
the two countries to settle their differences by peace- 


ful means, through bilateral negotiations without: 


recourss to force. Indeed, bilateralism is the bedrock 
of the Agreement. Pending the final settlement of 


problems, both sides undertook not to unilaterally | 


alter ths situation. It also ‘enshrined the principles 
of respect for ,each other’s territorial integrity, 
sovereignty and non-interference in cach other's 
_ interna. affairs. Through the Simla Agreement, we 
agreed :o create conditions that would permit In 
“and i to coexist peacefully and promote 
stability and mutual prosperity. It is our sincere 
hope tEat good sense will ‘prevail and that the Simla - 
Agreement will be honoured, in letter and spirit. 
This will be in the interest of our two countries and 
. for the cause of regional peace and stability. 

All our neighbours are of special importance to ’ 
us. We have similar historical experiences and, in a 
civilisational sense, there is so much that unites us. 
My: gcvernment is making a special effort to re- 


vitalise and strengthen ties with all our neighbours - 


and har initiated an intensive dialogue for finding 
mutual-y acceptable solutions to outstanding pro- 
blems end enlarging the areas of cooperation. - 
Our traditionally close and friendly ties with 
Bhutan and Maldives have been further streng- 
thened. With ‘Bangladesh, we have a stable relation- 
ship. We shall endeavour to create an atm of 
trust so that we can seek mutually acceptr solu- 
tions tc our.common problems, including the tara 
and augmentation of river waters, flood control an 
the del-mitation of the maritime boundary. With the 
‘return home of the IPKF from Sri Lanka, we are 
hopeful that the Sri Lankan Government will fulfil 
its pronises of pe eras of power and ensure the 
safety, security and democratic rt Sah of their 
Tami people. Amity between tho les of 
Sri Lacka is beneficial not only for them, but would . 
directly contribute to peace and stability ‘in the 
region.. ` 
With Nepal, our relations are rooted in history. 
-Asa democracy ourselves, wo. have welcomed the 


bash ne 
steps towards democratisation in Nepal. It is for the 
Nepalese people to evolve their own polity and 
establish their own traditions of democracy. We, as 
their friends and neighbours, are ready to find ways 
and means of resolving all outstanding issues and 
restoring our traditional relationship in its entirety. 

One of the most-stable relationships in the post- 
War period has beon the time-tested friendship and 
cooperation between India and the Soviet Union: 
The resilience and dynamic growth of this relation- 
ship has contributed significantly to international 
poges and sri: At a time of internal restructur- , 

gin the Soviet Union, both our countries are 
working together to find imaginative and innovative 
ways to further strengthen our traditional friendship 
and mutually beneficial cooperation. - 

There has been a welcome improvement of India’s 
relations with the United rere ‘in een y Tho 
United States is our largest trading partner and the : 
major supplier of high. technology. Our political 
dialogue with the United States has resulted in‘a 
bétter appreciation of mutual concerns and shared 
perceptions oh a number of issues. I am confident: 
that this relationship will continue to be streng- 
thened. . 

There has been a significant improvement in 
India’s relations with China. Both countries are 
committed to continuing the process of enhancing 
cooperation in diverse fields and promoting a closer 
dialogue on international issues. This is in the - 
interest of both countries and for peace, stability and 
equitable develop omar in Asia and the world. There 
is the political both in India and China to find 
a fair, reasonable and mutually sae dana settlement 
” of the boundary question. 


In Afghanistan we hope there will be early 
page of bloodshed with strict implementation of sop. i 
Geneva Accords and a political solution arrived at 
by our Afghan friends themselves. It is important 
‘that Afghanistan’s status as a sovercign, EP 
and Doei country is preserved. 
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THE greatest iai o poid: pak is posed by 
nuclear weapons and other weapons ne Of mass destruc- 
tion. As long as such weapons exist, the world must 
live with the threat of extinction through a holocaust 
triggered by accident or design. India’ was among the 
first countries to repudiate the rationale of nuclear 
weapons and strongly urged comprehensive disarma- 
ment: As early as 1946, Mahatma Gandhi said: 

I regard the smb lovmeat of the Atom Bomb for the 

wholesale destruction of men, women and children; as m 
- most diabolical 0 of science. 

Gandhiji also rejected the Caspi of deterrence, 
Nuclear disarmament and its direct connection with 
peaceful co-existence was one of Pandit Nehru’s 
major pre-occupations. He was fully alive to the 
annihilation that nuclear weapons can cause but 


ceptual justification for nuclear deterrence. For him, 
goleno eget tn the hiran tnd sn, therefore; 
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it was the human mind that must change and accepi 
the futility of the nuclear path. i 


It was on tho basis of this fundamental rejection 
of nuclear weapons as weapons of war that India 
made many concrete contributions to the cause of 
nuclear t. Nehru was among the first 
world statesmen to have demanded a ban on nuclear 
weapons testing in 1954, Throughout the fifties, he 
led the protest against nuclear weapons tests and this 
consciousness contributed the conclusion 
of the Partial Test Ban Treaty in 1963, - 

‘India took the initiative in 1961 in the UN 
General Assembly to call for outlawing the use of 


nuclear wea by secking to adopt a resolution 
which the use of nuclear weaponsas a 
crime against humanity. 5 


i There was overwhelming support for this initiative 

` and the 1961 resolution has becomo a landmark in 
the fight against nuclear wea and the doctrine 
of nuclear deterrence. In 1964 India also ran 
practical approach to ensure non-proliferation o 
nuclear waron Dah horizontal and vertical. The 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, however, ignored 
vertical proliferation and sought to impose discri- 
minatory and inequitable obligations on non-nuclear 
weapons states. This is, on principle, unacceptable 
to India. 

In order to arrest the trend towards incessant 
increase in global arsenals, Indira Gandhi along 
with fivé other leaders, [aunched a six-nation five- 
continent initiative in 1984, to mobilise world 
opinion to halt and reverso the nuclear arms race. 
a cron Rs ee fg Caer A 


signed the i Declaration in November 1986, 
bodying a joint vision of the future of mankind 
in a Sr Aa weapons freo and non-violent world. 


These ideas were carried forward and presented in a 
concrete time-bound Action Plan for ushering in a 
world without nuclear weapons, which India 
presented to the Unitcd Nations in 1988. The 
Action Plan also put forward proposals for restruc- 
turing the glo security system; for disarmament 
by itself is not enough, it must be accompanied by 
change in attitudes, in objectives, in doctrines, so 
that armed rivalry and the urge for domination can 
give way to a new world order based on peaceful 
coexistence. : - 


ts of this century has 


dramatically than ahared environmental and Sper 
cal dangers.. Consumption patterns in ono of 
i linked being of 


environmental % f 
the developing and industrialised nations and evolves. 


equitablo solutions. 
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Any t must take into account the impera- 
tive toadtrement of the developing countries t> over- 
come poverty and ensure a certain basic standard of 
living. The developing nations would need to be 
given free access to environment friendly technol 
and the additional resources to facilitate 
switchover to such technologies. Programmes for 
afforestation and land conservation also neec to be 
given priority to avert the cycle of prolonged drought 
and famine in which many developing nations afe 


caught, as a consequence of environmental degrada- 


tion. India has gp egg tae the Brundtland Commis- ` 
gion’s on Environment and: is ectively 
participating in international consultatiors and 

for the first World Conference on the 


vironment. \ 

As Indira Gandhi had pointed out, peace is also 
threatened -by the growing economic disparities 
between the rich and poor nations. There can never 
be a durable global peace so long as millions of 
poople across the world remain mired in poverty. A 
major international effort is needed to redress the 
factors underlying global poverty, including more 
equitable terms of trade, the growing probiem of 
indebtedness and greater financial flows. Unfortu- 
nately, the North-South dialogue remains suspended. 
We will continue our efforts to revive this dia_ogue. 

India an son aes the Mss erates to sel up a 
summit- group of 15 developing nations to try 
to evolve a coordinated approach by the Scuth on 
global economic issues and for intensification of 
South-South cooperation. The first meeting of the 
Group will be held in Malaysia this June. I look 
forward to participating in it. 

) 


© 
THE issue of democratisation is important to us. 


Efforts at the national level must remain the respon- 
sibility of the concerned people themselves, their 
es 
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gdvérnthent and the state. Problems of systematic 
political change, establishment and functioning of . 
representative governments, the rule of law, freedom 
of the media and judiciary.— are all essential parts 
of the domestic jurisdiction of a sovereign state and, 
therefore, beyond the direct restraining influences of 
international law. It is, however, recognised by 
most enlightened people that stabilisation of a 
democratic polity is a more dependable and humane 
way of solving basic human problems. ' 


Democratisation also has the other important 
dimension of recognising the equality and sover- 
eignty of all nation-states irrespective of their size, 
locatioh or resource endowments. ‘A necessary Con- 
sequence of such equality is the rejection of the 
doctrines of balance of power or spheres of influence. 
Nationalism is an important element in the identity 
and self-image of a majority of the world commu- 
nity. Political freedom which has been won at great 
cost, must not be subverted ‘through interference. 
Externally inspired secession, ‘whether in tho false 
garb of self-determination or religious identity or a 
dubious sub-nationalism, is the anti-thesis of demo- 
cracy. Pluralism and diversity, tolerance and recon- 


iliation of opposites have given India its national 
i ity. No externally inspired effort aimed at 
su ing our integrity will be allowed to succeed. 


The world today is undergoing dramatic changes. 
y positive tronds are clearly evident. Tho cold 
war is over and there is a welcome movement 
towards detente between the ‘major powers. Some 
encouraging steps towards disarmamedt are in the 
process of being taken. Democratic values and respect 
for human rights are finding increasing acceptance. 
Democracy is taking roots in Eastern Europe, in our 
neighbourhood and elsewhere. There is evidence of 
anew openness and of resolving political issues 
through negotiations. There is a reduced emphasis 
on dogma and a ter erhphasis on institutional 
interdependence. ere is a growing awareness of 
the inter-relationship between sustainable economic 
development and environmental protection. There is 
a growing concern for global issues that transcend 
narrow nationalism and focus on long-term benefits 
to humanity as a whole. 


But there are disturbing trends as well. There has 
been a spurt in international terrorism. Narcotics 
have become an international menace. There is con- 
vincing evidence of the linkages between narcotics 
and terrorism. The civilised conduct of international 
relations, the rule of law in democratic societies and 
the of development in several parts of the 
developing world are being threatened by these 
scourges to our civilisation. 

In a world economy which is becoming-increas- 
ingly interdependent, there is the clear need to 

en multilateral rules and institutions under 
the United Nations, for providing a framework for 
facilitating the global integrative process. This is 
being threatened by the disturbing trend to resort to 
unilateralism and bilateralism. We are concerned at 


such actions to bypass and dilute ‘the multilateral 
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tT is against this backdrop and in the ligtt of the ` 
major historical changes the world is undergoing, 
that India must continue to evolve its foreiga policy 
and enhance its legitimate role in international 
affairs. India is too populous anu too large not to 
conceive an independent and legitimate +ole for 
itself. This is a necessary consequence of our 
sovereignty and political autonomy. India seeks to ' 
play a role consistent with its inherent strengths and 
its commitment to the values of freedom, democracy, 
secularism and economic interdependence. At the 
t juncture, when the world is gradually moving 

m conflict and-confrontation to dialogue, mutual 


‘understanding, and peaceful cooperation, India is 
-uniquely placed to make an useful contribution. 


Our foreign policy must continue to reflect the 
value system that is the basis of our nationhood and 
our identity. India must continue to pursué the 
middle way of synthesis between age-old va_ues and 
progressive change. Wo must pursue witk greater 
vigour the path of cooperation and peace based on 
political independence and an acceptence of 
diversity. i ‘ 

There is an ancient saying: ‘The truth is one, but 
the wise discern it variously.” This philosophy of 
tolerance has been the hallmark of our civdisation. 
In the conduct of international: affairs, this finds its 
best expression in panchsheel. There may be different 
ways of progress, possibly different outlooks, but if 
we have to survive, we must loarn to live together in 
tolerance, despite our differences There is 10 other 
alternative.) 
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Ethnic Conflict : 
SYED ALI MUJTAB 


a\ 
Tz problem of ethnicity is surfacing‘in societies 
and nations . having poly-ethnic social systems. 
South Asia is a case in point. It is overladen 
with sub-nationalities of the ethnic variety and’ our 
searchlight captures a peculiar scenario where 
ethnic groups compete effectively to keep the regio- 
nal pot boiling. The City of Karachi can be 
taken asa referen int. Hero ethnic riots have 
been recurring since the mid-eighties generating curi- 
. osity among scholars, interested in symptoms of 
cracks in a homogenous religious social „order 
and the challenges to nation-building. 

Karachi is a city of mixed ethnic groups totalling 
ten million inhabitants. It has about cight major 
linguistic groups and, according to the 1981- census, 
54.3 per cent of the households speak Urdu, 8.7 
per comt speak Pushto while 6.3 per cent 
Sindhi, the native 
Karachi’s population has been increasing at the 
rate of six per cent per annum (officially 4.8 per 
cent) and tho rate of unemployment is 25 per cent. 
But, in contrast to tho swelling populace, the civic 
amenities provided by the state increase at a snail’s 
paco of 1.2 per cent causing great inconveniences to 
the inhabitants. ! : 

Anotker feature of this port city is that it has 
rapidly grown to become ‘the commercial nerve- 
centre of the country providing almost 75 per cent 
of the government’s ‘revenue.’ Besides legal com- 
mercial activities, there is a huge influx of under- 
World money into the city’s economy raising the 
standarc of living in consumerist terms. The illegal 
activity revolves around arms and narcotics trade 
but is ‘visibly. linked to transport and real estate 
business. 


. The property dealers operate through the method . 


of land grab and, as before, when, the sale of plot 
commen>es armed gangs are settled on the 

of the new settlements to buy land cheap and later 
sell off at exorbitant prices. They have built on the 
periphery of the city.‘ dreaded bastions „like Sohrab 
` Goth and Quaidabad where the . transport network 
carrying truck-loads of fortune between the North- 
West Frontier Provinces (NWFP) and Karachi find 
safo garage. The Karachi port becomes a natural 
outlet for this lucrative trade originating from ‘the 
NWEP where not only poppy. is grown but 
running is.also done through the Afghan mig 
connection.‘ The mafia, though ethnically a mixed 
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language of the province. 


Karachi’s Case 


l- 


lot, Pathans have a natural advantage and their pri- 
mary aim is to withstand any government action 
against the smooth conduct of their operation. They ~ 
have international links and like the Latin American 
drug barons, the Karachi dons also keep the poli- 
tical bosses on their pay rolls. Its total impact on 
the city has made it a lethal place of existence. 
Besides, over the years the general pattern of deve~ 
lopment seems to have been working against the 
city’s interest. It was under Zia’s military rule that 
the centre of gravity shifted from Karachi to 
Lahore. Afghan refugees poured into the city, under- 
world trade mushroomed and there was a general 
negligence of Karachi. Further, there remained a 


tide subsequently got reversed. The number of 
di unemployed frustrated angry young 
men — grew in the city. Their sense of alienation 
drives them to become mercenaries for eriminal 
activities. oe 
At the political level, the provincial . politics of 
Sindh cast a shadow on the city of Karachi. Since 
Karachi is a muhajir enclave, the latter’s quest for 
political legitimacy involves them’ in every political 
tangle: These Urdu-speaking Indian migrants are 
the orphans of history and now have to scramble for 
a decent existence. Their discontentment started with 
the Ayub Khan era (when Pathans were encouraged) 
and it accentuated under Bhutto’s regime (when 
Sindhi nationalism was on the rise) and finally 
exploded under Zia’s rule (with the Punjabis and the 
Pathans dominating the scene). The main problem 
of the muhajirs is that they do not fit into any of the 
native ethno-linguistic slots which make them Persona 
non grata, It was under great psychological pressure 
that the Muhajir Quami Mahaj (MQM) was formed 
to safeguard the muhajir’s political and economic 
destiny in the country. It gained. tremendous amount 
of popularity under the stewardship of Altaf Hussain 
winning assembly seats and using them as a political 
lever to gain more and more concessions for the 
community. ; 
_ But the ou shen led to sharp ethnic cleavages 


fugees have br uon 
Te ve brought the 
Kalashnikov culture alongwith a phenomena! rise in 
dacoities and bank robberies. The Punjabis are all- 
Pervasive in business, bureaucracy and army as their 
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fortune aky-rocketed under the Martial Law because 
they could successfully -manipulate loans, permits 
and other concessions. The native Sindhis got reduc- 
ed to a numerical minority and their rural base 
foments Sindhi nationalism which is not only exploit- 
ed by the PPP but also by G.M. Syed and Pir Pagaro 
oviding political and spiritual umbrella to it. 
chi ‘now poses the problem of two political 


parties — the MQM and the PPP — representing - 


urban/rural constituencies at war with each other.’ 
Besides these broad nationalities, Karachi has many 
ethno-religious linguistic groups like Baluchis, 
Khojas,.Memons, Bohras, Parsis, Kachis, otc. who— 
though numerically small — play an important role 
in the city’s civic life. i 


- Karachi finally represents the case ofa divided ` 


ethnic ghetto where a sharp polarisation has broken 
down the normal process of redressal of grievances 
and it is fast assuming a Beirut-like character." 
The culmination of power politics and easily avail- 
able weaponry has’ made it a boiling culdron. But 
what makes matters worse is the criminalisation of 
the educated youth by the parental -political organi- 
sations in the academic institutions.’ Stockpiles of 
arms have been built in colleges and university 
campuses where youth sportingly display Kalashni- 
kovs for fan. The operational-dynamics of violence 
though sustained by the politician-and-criminal nexus 
germinate due to the discrepancy between-the value 
expectation and the capabilities of the various ethnic 
groups. As the interests and identities ‘of different 
_ groups bécome more pronounced, open rivalries 
through forceful articulation manifest from time to 
time. - ae 
' The ethnic conflicts in Karachi have taken place 
in phases — the first being in 1985-87 accompanied 
. by violence between the MQM and the Sindhi 
nationalists. The second phase was in 1988 between 
the .muhajirs and the Pathans revolving around 
arms, drugs, transport and the Land mafia. ' The 
latest clash in February 1990 was the result of the 
breakdown of the post-election alliance between the 
MQM and the PPP reducing the roling party into 
a slender majority. What is seen is that the bruta- 
lisation has increased and lethality gets added in 
every’phase. But this is just a spark which reflects 
the broader ‘malaise piling over as a resolt of 
neglect and the wrong policies pursued by the state 
over the years. + 
The genesis of the Karachi riots lies in the 
problem of Ethnicity thrown up by the process of 
nation-building and’ stemming from over-centra- 
lisation of the state, the failure of national inte- 
gration and the hazards of modernisation. 
_ typical symptom of mal-development of a country 
where ethno-cultural groups cling to semi-feudal 
loyalties of tribe and ethnic specificities”? In this 
. caso national identity hes yet to take roots as 
religious cohesiveness leads to cultural and econop 
mie strains, and political pressures.’ The assertion 
of primordial identity is alsoa result of alienation 
of a society that has lost its senso of direction and 
got aggravated by the powerful mafia and vicious 
political cliques. The result of these contradic- 
tions is devastating and frightening due to the free 
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t is a 
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use of weapons in street-fights that have -ho city 
aflame many a timo in the recent past. (J 
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INTERVIFY i 


India will have a Special Place in New South Africa 


AZIZ, KAZI 


/ 





Dr Ariz Kazi, a 65 year old medical practi 


tioner in London, is a South African national of 


Indian origin. His ancestors hailed from the Mandvi district of Gujarat. His father settled down 
ir. Transvaal in 1895. He was a prominent participant in the South African freedom struggle 


haying played an active role in mobilising the Indians in the joint movement, 


the 


African National Congress, to dismantle the structure and system of apartheid. He also ered 
underwent 


imprisonment and 


hardships in the process. And it was in the course of that movement 


tFat he came in intimate contact with Nelson Mandela. In exile for the last 25 years, he was 
recently in India to meet his daughter, Zenobia, who is married to Anand Sharma, the Congress-I 


leader. He spoke to Sumit Chakravartty, Special Correspondent of Mainstream, 


about his 


bzgone days in South Africa, his relations with Nelson Mandela and his participation in the South 
African freedom struggle while conveying his personal assessment of the present stage of the battle 


Jer liberation from apartheid rule. Excerpts from that interview are being published here. 


_ —Editor 





SC: Would you tell us something about your 
persone! life, your own activity in South Africa? 
Let us start with that. ; 

AK: When I returned to South Africa as a doctor 
after my graduation from Bombay in the early 
fifties I camo into a new situation in South Africa. 
We haj then just adopted the Freedom Charter 
and there was a great deal of ferment. Adoption 
of the Freedom Charter in Cape Town was a great 
occasion. 

It was about that time that the Government of 
South africa clamped down repression, arrested all 
Coloureds, Indians, Africans, White democrats and 
chargec them with treason. i 

It was then, that is, when this event occurred, 
that I fsund myself in a situation where I had to 
come in and do my bit. And that was tho start of 
my pol-tical activity in South Africa. 

SC: Which organisations were you associated with 
in those days? - 5 

AK: — was the Treasurer of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress. I was also a member of the South 
African Indian Congress and we represented the 


South African Indian Congress in the Congress. 


Alliancs which was the alliance of four organisa- 
tions — the African National Congress (ANC) as 
the spearhead, the South African Congress of Trade 
Unions (SACTU), the South African Indian 
Congress, the South African Coloured People’s 
Congrees — and a small grouping of liberal-minded 
White Cemocrats. It was this association of orga- 
nisations that came to be known as the Congress 
Alliance at the head of which was theo ANC. - 

SC: Could you kindly recall your association 
with Nelson Mandela? ` 

AK: My own association with Nelson Mandela 
dates back to the time when I first entered 


the medical practice in Soweto in 1955-56. I was’ 
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' And because of that I 


donee in an area known as Sofaya Town, the 
multi-racial area that.thé then Prime Minister 
Verwoerd had chosen for a kind of army manoeuvre. 
Overnight the whole might of the state came to 
this area in Sofaya Town, moved the African and | 
Coloured People and every other person from that 
area, and took them out 22 miles away in a place 
known as Meadow: Lands. Meadow Lands was a 
bare piece of ground and the only facility it had was 
toilets. But the people moved there had to put up their 
own shanties. And overnight these people were 
moved in vans and trucks of the South African 
Army and taken there by force. 

The next day the bulldozers came to Sofaya Town 
and flattened the place. I had just started my prac- 
tice there at that time. And although the building in 
which I was practising was not razed to the ground 
T suddenly found that all my patients had gone away. 
followed my patients to 
Soweto. i 

SC: How far was this place from Soweto? 

AK: Sofaya Town was about five to seven miles 
from the place where I lived in Johannesburg. From 
that place they took the ple 22 miles west to 
Meadow Lands, a part of Soweto, That was one 
of the first areas that became known as Soweto. They 
used to take a group of 10,000 to 30,000 from one 
area and put them there and thereafter bring another 
group of 20,000 to 30,000 people and Plant them 

ere. 


SC: In ghettos? 

AK: That’s right. ta . 

So I wont to practice in Soweto where my patients 
had been forcibly sent. I was really a barefoot 
doctor. I was the first Indian doctor there. 

SC: It was there that you came in contact with 
Nolson Mandela? 

AK: What had happened there was like this. When 
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I went thero the local authority — the local 
municipal council — requires you to get the permis- 
sion to go into the area because that area is an 
African township and no one except an African is 
allowed to go in and out of there. Those people 
who trade also require permits to go in and out. As 
a doctor I needed their permission to practice there. 
They Fad given me a year’s permission to go and 
practice there. And when they found me doing very 
good work (I was then doing a lot of welfare work, 
you krow) it was not just medicine, the people there 
were living below the socio-economic wage. And the 
people didn’t have money to buy food. So the pro- 
blem there was mainly malnutrition and infections. 
And children used to die like flies. Every other 
doctor.had the same problem. But I saw it from the 
socio-economic angle. And because of the destitu- 
tion and poverty, l identified myself with their pro- 
blems to an extent that I decided that there was no 
other way to tackle. them except to go in politically. 

. That’s how I became a militant seeing the plight of 
the national people. 

I then very actively joined the movement and did 
a lot of political work not only among the Indian 
people but in conjunction and cooperation with the 
Africar people. So if they needed anything for their 
political work, I was the link man. 

Whea the authorities realised that I was also 
engaged in agitation-they refused to renew my per- 
mit to dractice there. For a whole period of 15 years 
1 went zhere flouting their refusal. And they couldn’t 
catch me, (laughs) That’s because I had Nelson 
Mandea to protect me...you know, legally. He was 


` so well-known among the African people. _ 


SC: What are your early recollections of him? 
, AK: He is a grand fellow, a wonderful man. He is 
a democrat. He is a man of great stature, charisma, 
sincerity and foresight. He had a direction to take. 
Hc knew what he was doing. And he also under- 


stood the place of the Indian people in the South > 


African populace. He had very intimate connections 
with the Indian people. He belonged as much to us 
as to his own people. He would jast come into our 
homes. 

SC: ‘Yery informally? 

AK: Vory informally. He was a tall man, a 
young man, he used to go out jogging. He wasa 
family man. He had married Winnie at that time, 
Winnie was a young woman. 

SC: Any striking event you could recall? 

AK: The striking event occurred soon after in 
1957 and 1960. Wo had Walter Sisulu, Chief Lutuli 
was then tho President of the ANC. He was another 
great man whom I had the privilege to know. We 
were all working very closely together at that time. 
And tho big ovent was that wo had a series of stay 
away at home. Whenever we had stay aways all of 
us used to leave our homes and hido elsewhere. 
Because Indians were scattered in the Indian areas, 
because of our knowledge and work among the 
Indian community, we used to find homes in those 


` In one such stay aways — which were like the 
hartals you have here — we. were about six or seven 
of us in>luding Nelson. : 
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` take them to jail. And they wo 


. sun. A police van would come up and 


In that way my association with Nelson and all 
the other persons grew. Two or three other South 
African leaders who are no more with us were also 
there then. Johan Marks is one such great man. 

SC: He belonged td the ANC or the Communist 


AK: The Communist Party. 

SC: Which was part of the Alliance? 

AK: Yes, of course. You see, the Communist 
Party was banned. 

SC: So they were functioning.... 

AK: They were functioning underground. 

SC: And they had links with the ANC? 

AK: That’s right. They worked in conjunction 
with the ANC. 

Then came the Emergency in 1960. And you 
know about the most important event that took 
Place then: the Sharpeville massacre. 

SC: Yes. 

AK: So we found ourselves in jail together. All 
the orginisations starting with the ANC ‘were 
banned and everyone of the active members of 
those organisations was in jail throughout the 
country. We were in Johannesburg and we were all 
jailed in the Johannesburg Fort. 

In the jail too we were kept separately: Indians 
wero kept separately from the Africans. Whites 
separately from all others (laughs). But somehow, 
because there were so many of us they didn’t have 
so much separate facilities, we were able to mingle. 

At that time an important thing sip the 
emergence of the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC). 

SC: Was this a split-away faction of the ANC? 

AK: You could call it'a split-away faction in the 
sense that they (the ones forming the PAC) were.a 
little impatient. And they took advantage of the 
situation that was slowly building up where the 
whole mass of the African people was getting ready 
to take issue on the question of the Pass Law. This 
was the most vicious law which affected the lives of 
the African people to such an extent that... 

SC: Was it meant only for the Blacks and not the 
Indians and the Coloureds? 

AK: Yes, it was meant only for the Blacks. And 
through that Pass Law they (the South African 
regime) affected their lives in every way. , They 
couldn’t go from one place to another without their 
pass being right. 

SC: Was it a kind of identity card? 

AK: It was an idéntity card. It was a derogatory 
and inhuman way of dealing with them. In fact the 
statistics of that time show that amongst the eight to 
10 million or more African le who were in the 
urban areas thero would ly anyone who 
would have escaped being caught up in the myriad 
of laws. Hardly anyone would escape the conse- 
quences of that Pass Law. 

You know a young man may be basking in the 
take him up 

those vans and 
be given lashes, 
The next day there would be -somo 


Justico. You :would seo a magistrate sitting in a. 


and other such young mon, fill u 
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order, do he deserves seven lashes for six days. That 
_ was summary . Just because his Pass was not 
in order. Can you imagine? ' l 
You had to put so. many things in there: you had 
io ka employad. your em oyer’s signature had to be 
affixed, you had to mention that your , poll tax had 


> been paid — about 10-15 different kinds of things in 


of the 


SC: What about the role of the Indians? What 
was the extent of their participation in these 
movements? 2 : l 

AK: Take, for example, the movement for defiance 
of unjust laws. That was tho biggest singlo event 
which showed the unity of the African, the Indian, 
the Coloured and the other democratic forces of 
the country. More than hundred thousand people 
went to jail. They courted arrest. In that the Blacks 
wore headed by Nelson Mandela... oa 
- Likewise the Indian people too took their own 
volunteers, organised a march and broke tho laws 
in order to be voluntarily arrested. The usual tech- 
nique of our satyagraha. ; : 

Can T just give you a little anecdote here? You 

ses, after we came out of jail in 1960... 

X SC: How long were you in jail for? ; 

AK: For four to six months. That was tho whole 
period of the Emergency. When the Emergency 
ended they started slowly to release the people. So 

we were all in jail together with Nelson. pi 

After we came out, by the time 1963 came, there 
was this: feeling, particularly among the young 
people and a lot of African people, that we had been 
doing this extra-parliamentary work non-violently 
and our people were being killed. So we must switch 

over to armed struggle. ae 

SC: This is what the Pan-Africanist Congress had 


gress 
question of tho Pass Law. They wont and burnt the 
Passes and started a campaign. 


t the imagination of African le. But 
PFF large the support for tho ANC dnt in any 
- way diminish. 


And they were telling the ANC that it had got 


2 ‘ 


vod 


associated with the Communists. They (that is, those’ 


inthe PAC) were a little more on the sde of 
nationalism. They didn’t want to acknowledge that... 

SC: But then the South African Communis-s were 
also very different. 


AK: ag ba They were very democratic. Eecause 


they knew the proletariat in South Africz: really 
was of the African people. To talk of any other 
proletariat would be nonsense. žij 
Sure we have a lot of Indians in Natal; the inden- 
tured: labour. That is our Indian proletarict. The 
large majority of Indian working class is in Natal. 


In T there are more petty shopxeepers 


among Indians. . . ae . 
Wo were in Transvaal. Mahatma Gandhi tco was 


there in the past. He had politicised the petty ° 
the Transvaal Indian Congress had 


shopkeepers. ; 
this legacy of politicising people. ~ 
SC: You were speaking of 1963. 
AK: I was saying 
embark on the violent stage, that. is, the armed 
struggle, Nelson’ Mandela had gone underground. 
And when he ‘was underground he had gone to 
Algiers. And for two weeks I was incharge of his 
security. I just want to say this to tell you thatall I 


‘know, I know very well! I had in fact even checked 


him in front of.the police station without the police 
knowing it. That was in 1964. J 

SC: Now, coming to contemporary evens, how 
do you view this kind of change of heart on -he part 
of de Klerk? What is it due to? Would y5u also 
include the changes in the global situation ‘a3 being 
responsible for this state of affaira? 


AK: To an extent. But I think more thar that it ` 


is the economic factor. ie! 


I was just reading a remarkable article in The 


Ethical Consumer, published from Manchesczer, that 


spells out the economic crisis in South Africa very - 


; lucidly. Let me quote from’ that article: ' 
The South African economy is essentially simila- to most 
Third World countries, being heavily rellanten a few 
on imports for al’ their oil 


t good 
the others, South Africa was seen by the £s a good 
place to invest because its basic export, gold, wa: reliable 
din good supply, because its workers were noz allowed 
and because there was a White government with 


te dry up. 

South Africans were on new loans-to pay for 
previous loans, and this com with the risħg' cost of 
th Africam Govern- 


t when wo eventually did 


s. However, in contrast to - 
banks 


4 


who have maintained that against the apartheid rule. 
SC: So here comes the importance of sanctions 
against Pretoria. x - 
' AK:Oh, yes. That has played a very very impor- 
tant part. Not only the sanctions but also the sports 
boycott. That has hit them very hard. The small 
nation that they are, the South Africans are a sports 
loving nation. They are ‘very, good in rugby and 
cricket, they are not so good in football but it is a 
growing sportin South Africa. ‘But the two major 
sports in which they have suffered- asa result of the 
hog are cricket and rugby. It has hit them 


SC: What about the influence of East-West detente 
on the events in South-Africa? 

AK: What the South African Government has 
maintained throughout after assuming power in 1948 
was that it was fighting communism. They had this 
bogey. They said: the ANC and the South African 
Indian Congress were Communist organisations, tho 
* small group of Whites with them were Communists. 
They flayed up that propaganda. f 

SC: So that bas fallen flat. - 

AK: That has fallen flat. Because now what have 
they got? What can they say now? (laughs) 

. SC: What about the level of participation of the 
Whites in the anti-apartheid movement? 

AK: What has-happened is that the crime rate has 
increased. ` i f 

SC: Among the Blacks? 

AE: Throughout. ` 

SC: “s it due to the economic factor? 

AK: Yes, There is great deal of unémployment, 
there i£ poverty which they have created. In the 
homelends there is no employment. You have to 
visit a 1omeland to realise what it is like. The most 
uneconomic land in the country has been made into 
ahomeland. No industry is there, no wealth is 
being created. ' 

SC: These are the homelands for tho Blacks? 

AK: Yes. oii 

SC:, What about the role of the White liberals? 
Did they evor constitute the silent majority or havo 

- they ncw become more vocal? i 


AK: Lot me tell you something about the role of ' 


the White liberals. For example, the ‘Black Sashes’. 
The ‘Black Sashes’ were a group of women who were 
coming from middle class White families and used 
to wear black sashes. They considered themselves to 
be the consciences of the White South Africans, 
Whenever there was any kind of event organised by 
the nat onalist White government they used to go 
and stand there in silence as a mark of protest. .. 

Whenever the Whites would have a ceremony th 
“Black Sashes’ would use it for purposes of propa- 
ganda egainst apartheid. They were a small group. 
But I tell you I pay my highest respects for these 
people.” They were very brave women who have 
sufferec: Eggs wore thrown at them, they were scoff- 
ed at, ticy wero kicked: upon, they were attacked. 
Imagine your own people doing that to you. And 
yet they nover relented. That is one group I will 
single cut as a very important group. 

Them there were the Church groups. Father Hud- 
dleston, for example, is a Bishop today. Ho then had 
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making it clear that these 


a priory in Sofaya Town. That's the time he wtote | 
his book Not For Your Comfort. He was the one who 
had said — and said with great dignity — that if 
this is the way the Christian Whites behave with tho», 
African people then it ig: correct for the Black 
Africans to do violence against them. For that he 
lost a lot of friends at that time. : i 
SC: What .is the strength of tho Right-wing 
fascists? And what are the prospects of a civil war 
in South Africa? ` ' i 
AK: The civil war that we can think of will 
probably be what is now happening in Natal. In tho 
north of Natal you have got Zululand. In the rest of 
Natal thero is a large colony where a lot of Indians - 
—a million now—live. A large majority of the 
Indians are now in Natal. « -° 
What has happened recently is that a lot of Zulus . 
have been influenced by the democratic movement. 
This movement, as you know, was the alliance of 
the democratic forces after, the ANC had been 
banned. It-wasan organisation that had to show 
itself on the political- scene. And all people were 
represented in it: Coloured, Indians, Whites. This 
alliance is getting stronger as the Zulus are coming 
over to their side. Bat because Zululand is a 
homeland and as this chief, Butalezi is not'any 
straight in his dealings—he collaberates with the | 
apartheid rulers and himself believes in apartheid— 
he has not been giving any direction to his followers 
who are fighting the democratic alliance. So a lot 
of assassination is going on. ı 3 
Because it is a homeland these people are all 
to have their own police force. Whis police force is 
too weak to do anything. The South African 
Government sends its security force to bring law and , 
order and those people connive with the homeland 
lice against the democratic forces. This isa very. 
fn rtant point I would like you to be clear about. 
: What is the strength of the Right-wing forces? 
AK: I would say that they are a minority among 
the: Whites at the moment but they carry a lot of.’ 
influénce. : 
SC: Among whom? 
AK: Among the Afrikaners. : ‘ 
When the Afrikaners camo to power in 1948 they 
consolidated their position. They did it by putting 
their own people in the army, navy, police force. 
Secondly, they got the support of the Church. They 
have this paternalistic outlook: we are the chosen ` 
people, we have to look after. these barbarians. , 
‘But you see, when they came to power in 1948, - 
they didn’t know what to do with the Indians. They 
could put the African Blacks in their place but what 
about the bloody Indians? So they had thia idea of. 
Group Areas Act intended to make.it impossible for 
the Indian to stay there and coerce him to go back. » 
Remember that at that time in 1948 they wrote to 
the Indian and Pakistani Governments that 
would come and discuss with us the feasibility of re- 
patriating people of Indian (or Pakistani) origin. Both 
these governments wrote back nasty notes to them 


plo were their responsi- 
and not the responsibility of India or Pakistan. . 
© government tried to boycott the Indian - 
businessmen and failed. They imposed the Group 
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Ateas Act. It was like this: an anhouncément that 
from tomorrow the centre of Delhi is set aside for 


_ Whites and all those Indians staying there must get 


out. And they gave a time-limit of dispersal So 
wo organised an agitation against this. That was the 
Indian contribution to the struggle against apartheid. 

SC: On the prospects of civil war you spoke of 
the situation in Zululand. Do you apprehend similar 
developments elsewhere as well? 

AK: I can only see something like that happening 
only in Zululand not anywhere else. That is the only 
inflammatory area. 

SC: How do you evaluate Nelson Mandela’s 
position after his release? 

AK: You see, at the moment there is one Nelson 
Mandela. But there are, among the names IJ know, 
five Nelson Mandelas around him. It is the type of 
leadership that India had when Nehru, Gandhi, 
Azad were negotiating with the Labour Government 
of Britain for independence. 

Why do I say so? The libgration movement led 
by the ANC is one of the longest surviving liberation 
movements in the world. They havea wide experi- 
ence. They have gone through lots of suffering. And 


the wisdom of all that and the fact that they have 
been in jail for so long has given them anew kind 
of perspective. 


The other thing you must realise is that the first 
people to ally with the African cause were the 
Indians. Everyone was separate before. The Colour- 
eds (used to fight for their own rights. The Africans 
wero busy against, the. Pass Law. But wisdom 
dawned when Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru told the 
Indians: look, don’t fight for your rights, join hands 
with the African people. So the first two organisa- 
tions to come up were those of the Indians and the 

-Africans. And the whole basis of struggle at that 
time, in the initial period, was non-violent and we 
used the{methods of satyagraha. 
~ SC: How do yourfenvisage the future? 


AK: Take the population ratio: Whites arp fout 
million, Indians one and a half million, Cofoureds > 
three to four millions, and Blacks 22-25 million in a 
country of 30 million: In such a situation where 
would the Whites go? Who will accept them? A 
few businessmen may go away. But the large 
majority of the Whites, where will they go? ` ne 

A gradual process of assimilation has t> take 
place. And that’s what Nelson is trying to do. Of 
course, it’s a long process. 

SC: Now, coming to the last question: how do 
you view India’s role? What so you expect the Gov- 
ernment of India to do in general! in future? 

AK: Well, I think India must give us che full 
support that we have always enjoyed from it. It 
must continue with the sanctions and help us to 
persuade the other forces that are trying to break 
the sanctions. It must use its influence for this pur- 
pose. Because that’s very important. 

I must say that as a person of Indian origir I feel . 
very proud India was the first country to go to the 
UN during the time of Vijayalakshbmi Pandit agajnst 
South Africa. And since that day it has not 
wavered. India will have a very special place in the 
new South Africa that is about to emerge. 

8C: Do you see any possibility of a threwback 
into the past? ao s 

AK: The only’ thing that’s very worrying is the 
situation that is developing in Zululand. It ie a very 
difficult situation. On our part we are taking all 
precautions so that there is no adventurist action 
from our side. de Klerk also realises this and is 
taking the necessary steps. : 

SC: How could’ such a person like de Clerk 
emerge in South Africa? 

AK: Lot of things were happening behind the 


. scene. Many Afrikaner businessmen’ were neesting 


the ANC people. These are not known. So -he soil 
was ripe for de Klerk to take the steps he has taken 
so far. DO l 
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STATE OF ECONOMY ` 


z ma | 


“Immediate Tasks for National Front Government — I. 


T= problems listed in this paper, and several others 
: could be added to them, area platefol. It is 
neither fair nor cticable to expect that the new « 
government could set about immediately to correct 
all the distortions that have crept into the process of 
our economic development in the last two decades 
and a half and even earlier. There needs to be an 
order of priority, but the action taken on this basis 
must not only indicate the government’s earnestness, 
but mst set clearly the direction in which the 
government intends to proceed. It is suggested that 
two areas need to be tackled first. They are the 
Plan, and the Public Sector as its principal vehicle. 


‘Change in Nature of P ` 

' As has been noted, the Five Year Plan has lost its 
character. Instead of guiding the process of deve- 
lopmert, the Plan has become a list of the proposed - 
government investments for the five years, and an 
estimate of what the private sector could achieve in 
this period with appropriate policy formulations. 
The, control sought to be exercised earlier on the 
pattern of economic development by an i 
public sector and by direct control over the private 
` sector could achieve in this period with appropriate 
' policy formulations. The control sought to, be 

exercised earlier on the pattern of economic deve- 

lopmert by an expanding public sector and by. direct 
. control ovér the private sector has now been 
abandcned. The public sector, confined to infras- 


. tructural areas, subserves rather than influences the `- 


_ private sector which doninates the rest of the eco- 
omy. At the same time, direct conttol of the 
rivate sector has been dismantled in the name of 

iberalisation. leaving it free to determine as it likes 

the pattern of investments and, therefore, of deve- 

‘lopment. } 

` This is indeed tho iy ai path of development. 

' The argument in its favour is that it ensures a high 

' rato of growth which will in due course trickle down 
to the poor. Even if growth is not caught up in the 
contracictions mentioned earlier of a narrow demand 
base, scarcity of foreign exchange, or a falling savings 
rate, is the trickle-down sufficient to meet the aspira- 
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tions of the millions of the poor to rise above the 
levels of their existing poverty? This is the question 
that this government must answer categorically. - 


A new Industrial Policy Resolution © |. : 
. One of the first task should, therefore, be for the 
government to © a comprehensive licy state- 
ment, preferably in the form ofa resolution, which 
will-bring up to date.the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion, 1956, and reconsider the industrial policy state- 
ments made since. The Resolution should spell out 
the respective roles of the .public and the te 
sector, define self-reliance in industrial devel t, 
outline the government policy towards foreign aid, 
foreign debts, foreign technological collaboration 
and foreign investments, and state clearly the objec- 
a and limits of government control of ‘the private 
or. | R 


Role of Public Sector 
_ The public sector should not be confined to the 
infrastructural goods and services. It has an impor- 
tant role to play in the area of mass consumption 
goods, whether it plays this role directly or the 


` 


help of cooperative and small scalo units. This isa- 


sector which does not promise high profits, and in 


which tho private sector may not be greatly 


interested. 
Ancillaries s 

Another role of the public sector, not sufficiently 
emphasised at present, should be the development of 
small scale ancillary units. While it is not possible 
for small-scale units to compete with large-scale 
production, except in specialised areas like handi- 


` crafts which require human skill, there is a large 


field_open to the small units, provided 
the- knowhow, to produce and ssc A Let 
requirements of the units for goods, like small 


spare parts, and services like catering, tailoring, et al. 


Role and Limits of Private Sector: the Control System. 

The role and the limits of the private sector also 
need to be defined. While the proposed resolution 
can define this role only in broad terms, and can 
emphasise the need for the te sector to fonction 
within the discipline of Plan, this needs to be 
followed up by action to amend the present control 
system. While liberalisation: to the extent that the 
Private sector is released from unnecessary bureau- 


cratic controls is welcome, it does not mean that the | 
' private sector should be released from the 
of investment which should be quantifel in tie 
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In people we trust and invest — 
E ATT D 
` That’s Management 


pee 


„with a human face 


Steel is not SAIL’ only mettle, Alongwith the 
investment on the modernisation of its 
equipment, it is updating its people too. With 
the trust that they have the talent to respond to 
new challenges. Since skills have to catch up 
with technology. Restructuring the approach 
and attitude into a vibrant work ethos. All 
through self-analysis, motivation and openness 
in communication..Resolving outstanding 
issues with reasoned solutions. Above all, 


treating employees with concern and customers 
with care. 



















ondo spont. on 
gr l 


our measure 
of „excellence 


« STEEL AUTHORITY OF noin LIMITED 


A LEADER STILL TAKING THE LEAD ; a 


g 
& 
a 
E 


Pian itself. The main fanctlon of the Plan to 
' canalise resources to approved priority channels, and 

to prevent misinvestment, must be restored. There 
is a etrong case for a comprehensive review of the 
existing system, and its replacement by simple but sig- 
nificant controls linked directly with Plan o 


Whio administrative rules and regulations can, 


howev=r, ensure only broad compliance with Plan 
objectives, there is a need also to ensure that private 
sector undertakings are not managed or mismanaged 
‘in the narrow interests of those who control the 
managément. The possibility of private undertakings 
being so mismanaged is real, for the shareholdi 

of those responsible for management are often ons 
a amal fraction of the total shareholding. Those 
responsible for management thus, having little stake 
in the companies they manage, are more interested 
in extracting the maximum benefits for themselves 
from the companies than looking after their long- 
term interest. 


Role of Directors nominated by Government’ Financial 
Institutions 
This bility of mismanagement needs to be 
against. It can easily be done because the 
goverrcment financial institutions often have sub- 
stgntial shareholdings or interests in the form of 
ong apt loans in the -privato undertakings for 
a ee one or more Directors to the 


os. Unfortunately, the oppor- i 


tunity thus provided is not adequately availed of at 
present. Superannuated persons, often drawn from the 
private sector, are generally appointed to represent 
the financial institutions on a number of such private 
undertakings on the ground of their management 
expertise. Such persons, however proficient they may 
be in mismanagement, look upon these appointments 
as sinecures, and havo hardly any interest in keeping 
a watchful eye on the affairs of the companies con- 
cerned. Nor is any serious attempt made, to make 
such appointments purposofal by systematic briefing. 
This ition must change. The government 
financial tions should be instructed te appoint 
mainly their career managers as nominee Directors, 
brief thom fully about the norms that the companies 
should adopt, and hold them responsible for lapses 
that oxur on account of their inadequate watch- 
fullness. i 


Audit of Private Sector Undertakings 
Ancther institution that needs to be more 
adequately used than at present for the healthy 
peel the private sector is that of audit. The 
present arrangement by Which company ee 
ments appoint the auditors who are expected to 
conduct a critical review of management perfor- 
mance is on the face of it unsound. An alternative 
_ arrangement needs to be considered by which 
' - appointment of auditor is made by an independent 
- authority. It need not necessarily be made by the 


t authority like the Institution of 
Accountants. What is necessary is that the 
appointing authority should be entirely a aaa 
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of the managements whose performances have to be 
ea „It would also be desirable for the scope of 
the audit being determined from time to time by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 


Self-Relance 

. The country has departed -considerably from the 
concept of self-reliance which was a gui g principle 
of our earlier - It has been noted already how 
our forel “are mounting, foreign exchange 

reerves fallin g Aae p Deor TAR looming Ahea o 

account o -import imbalance in 
im Liberalisation, In an atfémpt to meet this 
im foreign debts are sought to be supplemen- 
ted by an open invitation for foreign equity invest- 
ments, and by foreign technological collaboration, 
often with foreign multinationals, to improve 
export prospects. 


Dependent Development f 
While fi trade imbalance can be reduced 
somewhat in short-term by a stricter sctutiny of 


imports, eliminating the non-essential items, the 
danger of dependent development which the present 
policy involves can be dealt with only in the long- 
term. This danger arises from two sources: 

@ ao opman of inport ane industries 

ut any attempt at substitution, and 

di) indiscriminate Foreign inves tment and forei 

technological collaboration which 

important economie decision-making powers to 

foreigners. 


principle. of economic 
Policy Résolution must eter the government’s 


defined. While these may be desirable in the new 
fields of technology, foreign investments should be 

to the priority fields ap by the Plan. 
Foreign technological collaborations should also be . 


` so restricted with the additional conditions that they 


are not repetitive in nature and that 


isions are 
made for a real transfer of technology. : 


haye often pea i 
lapan provo d setback to local R & D, 
e kale da any case has .to be substantially 


Imbalaneé . 
from policy declaration, a matter which 
the immediate attention .of the Central 
Government is to restoro the balance between 
revenuo and expenditure. This is necessary not only 
to avoid deficit financing which generates inflation- 
ary pressures, but to find adequate resources. for tho, 
public sector. This balance can be <restored only in 
two ways, namely: (i). by mobilising further 
_ resources, and (ii) by reducing expenditure to thè 
extent possible. i À 
There is scope if both’ theso directions. The‘ tax 
burden on the rich which has been reduced in recent 
years cari be increased without the incidence of the 
taxes hurting unduly the less affluent. An area of 
taxation which has been left out, though this is in 
the State sphere, namely, agricultural income, may 
be brought within the tax net. What is more impor- 
tant ps is that tax‘ collection can bè improved. 
Tho tax arrears of the rich in particular can be 
red by determined action on the part of the 
revenue authorities without undue consideration of 
the status of the rich and of the political conse- 
quences of such action. - ; ` 
Similarly, on the expenditure side, there is room 
for the subsidies to be reconsidered. Many of these 


Revenue- 
A 


benefit the rich, and can be withdrawn: without: 


hurting the poor. There is ‘certainly a case for 
reviewing the entire system of subsidies. Besides, in 
recent years, the growing influence of the private 
sector has introduced a certain lavishness in the 
functioning of the government. While Gandhian auste- 
rity of functioning from mud huts may not be practi- 
cable for ordinary mortals, there is no reason, on 
the other hand; to swing to the opposite extreme of 
five star culture and luxury limousines. 

These two items of increasing revenue and 
reducing expenditure, if successfully dealt with will 
undoubtedly relieve pressure on the Government 
resources and reduce, if not eliminate the need for 
deficit financing. They-may not, however, provide 
sufficient funds for an expanding public sector, if the 
public sector is to occupy the commanding heights 
of the economy. For this is noaa to divert a 

ter of tho private savings than at present 

Dai Public sector. There is no reason why the 
private savings mobilised by government. financial 
institutions like the IFC, IDBI, LIC, : UTI, ICICI 
should, as at present, be utilised to finance almost 
exclusivel o private sector projects. A good 
portion of these savings can and should be used for 
the public sector by these institutions aiding the 
public ings. : : ; 
- “ The recent practice adopted. of the public sector 
being allowed to issue bonds is a step in the right 
direction. The present limits of the bonds, however, 
set by the Plans are unduly low. The Plan allot the 
bulk of the private saving to the private sector. This 
needs to be revised in. uent Plans, and higher 
the public sector. why 
. Public Sector Management - 

If the public sector is to be made the Principal 
yehiclo for planned development, as-it should be, it is 
a matter of the highest priority to improve continually 
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' for 


_ sary to outline 


z 
k ` 


the tahagement of thè public sector to enable it té 
attain the highest possible level. of operational’ 
efficiency. It is futile to enter into a polemical 
argument and maintain, however rightly, that opera: 


» 


ka 


‘tionally the public sector is no less efficient than tho, 


private scetor. This is by no means enough. 


The two most serious impediments to public 


sector efficiency are (i) interference, mostly informal, 
by politicians, bureaucrats and 


takings, thus den ; 
autonomy, and (ii) inadequate attentign to man- 
power development. These weaknesses, specially the’ 
first, have been generally recognised 


ever, been found, and the weaknesses persist. .. ! 
It is not possible to enter into a detailed discussion: 


here of these two weaknesses themselves, or of the ` 


possible remedies. It need’ to be appreciated, however,’ 
that these weeknessea cannot be cured by mere ex- 


hortation. Institutional arrangements need to be made, , 


and inbuilt mechanism created to deal with them. 


Autonomy and Informal Interference i 

' Interference in the autonomy of public under- 
takings arise not so'much on account of perversity 
of those in authority as by the logic ofa poor com- 
petitive society characterised by widespread un- 
employment. Itis the pressura brought to bear on 
persons in authority by those seeking undue advantage’ 
from the public undertakings that set the pattern of 
“interferenco”, which is then utilised by the former. 
personal benefits also. This can be met only by 
institutional arrangement which would make such 
interference difficult, if not impossible. It cannot be 
met by mere exhortation. 


, Manpower Development 


Manpower development is another matter that 
needs immédiate-attention. Two broad features have 


` to be reflected in manpower development schemes. 


which also need to be ‘institutionalised. ese are: 
(i) a scheme of appointments and promotions openly’ 
outlined and impartially implemented. which alone 
can provide the motivation for good: work and, (ii) 
security of tenures which is very important if public 


, and numerous - 
Committees have been appointed in the past to ' 
suggest remedies. No long-term solution bas, how- __ 


others in authority — 
in the day to day administration of ‘public under- 
g them their ‘much needed . 


' sector managers are to work without fear or favour, `- 


and in particular if they are to resist the undue inter- 
ference of those jin authority. S; À 
Without going further into details it is suggested- 
that a review should be undertaken on the lines 
indicated above to deal, specifically: with the-two 
problem areas referred to. es OF 


Income, Prices and Profits Policy : : , 
Finally, another matter which needs attention’ if 
the benefits of growth are not to be vitiated by mal- 
distribution of the fruits thereof is formulation of an 
Income, Prices and Profits Policy. It is a iated ` 
that a policy of this nature would be 
frame, and still more to implement in an economy 
that is not fay planned: Nevertheless, it is neces- 
parameters within which incomes, 


f 


cult tọ ` 


prices and profits can be allowed to fluctuate, to- 


ensure distributive justice. LJ (Concluded) 
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PERESTROIKA” DEBATE 
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Bringing Market within Marxism-Leninism 


NITISH .SENGUPTA 


i f) f 
main aim of the administrative and economic 
tefcrms introduced in the USSR between 1985 
and 19&7, as described by Abel Aganbegyan, one 
of Gorbachev’s chief aides these cay’: was “to 
change the economic management of our country 
from'the administrative ‘diktat’ or command system 
develo over the last 50 years to-a: radically new 
one, on economic levers such as market 
forces, dnancial credits and other stronger economic 
stimular’.! The Soviet legderahip was convinced 
that perestroika was absolutely necessary to enable 
the Soviet economy to catch up with the techno- 
logical and techno-economic changes in the West 
go as to overcome some of the ous bottlenecks 


which Aad developed, such'as the chronic pro- 


duction shortfalls in agriculture and industry, a 
growing degreo of technological obsolescence over 
a large industrial spectrom,: and other associated 
‘evils liEe scarcity, blackmarketing and inflationary 

With growing contacts with the world outside; 
a realisetion grew that the standard of living had 
been visibly deteriorating during- the past two 
. decades. The supply of wage goods was not 
` growing On.the other hand, the value, of the 
rouble was fast depreciating. Hence the rising 
trend of popular dissatisfaction, loss of faith with 
` tho government and mounting tempo of question- 
. ing the pattern of development that had been 
followec. This was the backround of the gamut 
of reforms initiated by Gorbachev since’ 1985, 
picturesquely described as perestroika (restructuring). 
In implementing these . economic ‘and adminis- 
trative reforms, the leadership came to the con- 
clusion that the whole process of economic admi- 
nistration and technoldgical changes could not 
succeed inless there was a general democratisation 


- „of the scciety and a transition to self-administration 
in the public enterprises. Incentives, profit moti- - 


vation, € more efficient allocation of resources under 
market-criented impulses, competition and the 
resultant competitive efficiency were perceived to 
be the nmin factors responsible for the spectacular 


, economies of the newly industrialised countries o 
The author is Secretary, Department of Civil 


| Supplies, Government of India. He recently 
visitec the USSR. ' : oa. - 





Asia. The Soviet economy could catch up with 
them if; and only if, the enterprises were given 
complete autonomy and were allowed to compete 
with one another and adequate incentives could be 
oe to productive efficiency. Around 1986, the 
viet'Union permitted the so-called cooperatives, 
that is, combinations of individual entrepreneurs as 
distinct from collective firms of the past, to operate 
in wider sections of the economy. These coopera- 
‘tives, really a euphemism for the private sector, 
have by now established themselves in large areas 
of the services sector, small scale industry and food 
processing activities. 
` .The role of the cooperatives in the future eco- 
nomic system and indeed a major direction of the 
Soviet economy, : have thus been described by a 


- I believe that the future of the economic system of. 
socialism 


oduction. In 
the present state enterprises will eventually . 
turn into people's, and enter into certain 

economic rela the i 


The state’s budget will 
rest of the revenues will 
be disposed of by tho people’s enterprise itself, that is, by 

its work collective. : 


. gradually merge to become enter- 
' prises of a new type — people's enter 

`. - The next step was to permit some of the coopera- 

- tives and some of the public sector organisations to 
collaborate with foreign partners in setting up joint 
ventures over wide arcas. It was a workshop on'joint 
ventures in Moscow, organised by the UN and the 
Soviet Government from March 19 to'23, that took 
me there as a speaker and panelist. About 1500 joint 
ventures are reported to have beon registered so far. 
But in the absence of the required enabling legal 
infrastructure itting the formation of joint-stock 
company, the issue of share capital by the companies, 
the trading of these shares and provision for free 


upsurge of the Western ‘market economy and the . repatriation of the dividend income by the foreigners, 


these joint ventures are seriously handicapped in 
their functioning. As a matter of fact a great ' 


- 1- Abel Aganbegyan, Perestroika. 
2. Viadimir Tikhanov, Perestroika through the Eyes of a 
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fialority of them are just sales édntracts or joint 

ips. At the workshop we were told that 
draft legislations for a corporation law and for 
setting up stock exchange are under consideration pf 
the Supreme Soviet. However, thero aro so many 
more prossi g A21 mont dg political problems that 
it is not possible for the Supreme Soviet to turn to 
any of these things at present. 

The problems of interface between an TERE 
basically trying to function on the lines of te 
sector enterprise and a regime that has so far only 
issued commands to various stato enterprises in 
terms of production targets or performance standards 
aro serious, Besides, there is no central focal point 
in the Soviet Government’s system for dealing with 


these joint ventures, and are literally required to 
move from pillar to post see various a 
There are at least 10 to 12 ministries which are 


required to approve various aspects of the establish- 
ment or running of joint ventures. That tog a 
familiar bell to Indian cars. The workshop w ch 
was attended by about 800 participants appeared to 
provide the first opportunity to the participants to 
ask questions from the istry bureaucrats on the 
podium and seck clarifications from them. Some -of 
the participants made fall use of these opportunities 


painin 
seminars in progress, the more formal one of which 
wo wero the faculty, and an informal one consisting 


having had a capital mai 
ture prior to the revolution. One thing was certain, 
glasnost (openness) isa reality and there is indeed an 


the 


hile some changes are necossary, 
pable, they have to be within the 

ork of the socialist economy, and the 
gains -of the revolution must -bo preserved at all 
costs. 


e ie 
changes were taking 


lace 
Angee, Yroided to end the 
other political 


BREATHTAKING 
during our stay. The 
monopoly of power and permit 


parties. Also, the ariendment of the Soviet Constitd- 
fon ore for recognition and protection of 
indivi property took place. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion'was changed providing for an executive President 
on the US model. For the time being, Gorbachev 
combines this post with that of the General Secretary 
of the CPSU. But from available indications, ho is 
up the latter office soon. This 
signal that no longer will the state 
be subordinate to the party and no longer will the 
party chief rule supreme. Also, Gorbachev was 
elected to the Presi not through a contrived 
unanimity but through a highly publicised election 
where a very substantial minority among the deputies 
voted against him. All these meant dis- 
mantling some of the basic features of the Bolshevik 
regime that ed the country for the last several 
persistence of tho hardliners was 
seen by the party’s refusal -to change its name as 
Communist Parties in Eastern 
It still kept for itself a “‘stabilis- 
ing role” in place of the earlier “leading role”. 
There was the strange spectacle of the Soviet 
Union remaining a silent tor to the going-on 


to: gi 


Siats a 


in Eastern Europe allo one country 
another to break away from grip of communism 
and restoring i tary democracy with the 


parliamen ; 
multi-party syste and a certain degree of economic 
To take one example, Hungary formally 


uralism. 
. isoned ‘socialism’ changing its namo from 


Peoplo’s of Hungary” to simply 
“Republic of Hungary”. The Communist Party 


basis. The Red Star was symbolically 


- i . al the . 
War. There seemed to be a clear signal from the 
Soviet Union that: the Communist Parties in these 


countries could no longer count on unfailing material 


and: moral support. from the CPSU and that their 
future lay in ding up their own popular base in 
the respective countries. 


Pes ae sect Lithuania has become an. acid test 
or 
ally recognised in the Sovict Constitution, cannot be 
economic consequences. 


like Azerbai 


secthing 

politically in Lithuania would mean dismemberment 
‘of the USSR in its present form. This would encour- 
age centrifugal developments all round, Also, the 
entire issue of treatment of the nationalities in the 
USSR and indeed | 
the nationalities under Marxism is under serious 


Meanwhile, the economy continues to slide. There 


contesting general elec- 


’ 


the general issue of treatment of © 


sho 


with ronbles. Even luxury items such as crystals, 
amber, cheese and chocolates were available. Today 


one car buy only in the hard currency shops. 
Shortages inflation have become rampant. 
Clearly, on one hand, with substantial increase 
_ in wages at lovels, demands have increased, in 


wo 


j ds for consumer items. But, on 
tho other hand, as a fallout of the same process of 
glasnost and perestroika, a a no onr 
supplying their targetted quota o uction and the 
rigorous enforcement of the past is absent. The 
workers are reported to be taking work somewhat 
casually and not bothering about improving their 
productvity. Also there are dark hints that a sub- 
stantial portion of goods does not reach the shops 
and diseppear in transit, through unknown channels 
into the blackmarket. ‘ 


There are vague hints that some elements are 
trying te sabotage the policies of the present leader- 
ship by manipulating production shortages and 
diverting supplies from normal distribution ‘channels 
to informal channels. The prevalence of multiple 
rates of exchange for rouble with foreign currencies 
is a bailing phenomenon. There are at least three 
rates, two official ones, and the third a black market 
rate. There are strong talks about the ibility of a 
free-convertible rouble as an even development, 
‘This will be a necessary pre-condition for the Soviet 
economy? opening itself up fully. But for the present, 
this dooz seem possible. 

There are signals of a developing polarisation in 
Soviet society. There is a small on which would 
like to carry on relentlessly along the path of intro- 
ducing a Western type market economy and total 
freedom for information. They to draw 
their inspiration from Lenin’s New Economic Po 
(NEP) and emphasise that a certain amount of pri- 
vate sector oconomy and a certain amount of market- 
orientation are inevitable. On the other hand, there 
are many hardliners who are convinced that there 
is nothing basically wrong in the economic and 

litical policies of the Soviet regime, and that there 
fe only m for adjustments to tako irto 
acoount society 


and the technological 
place in the West. Privately, some of them concede 
that the state of affairs before Gorbachev was retro- 
aad that there is no.real alternative to some 
of the changes initiated by Gorbachev. However, in 
their pone posture, thoy aro against the introduc- 
tion of market economy and free communication at 
the expense of the gains of the Revolution. 
present’ leadership is ongaged in striking a 
these two opposing schools 
of opinion and trying to fashion out a society which 
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and buy a whole range of consumer durables - 


will retain the gains of the Revolution, 
same time bring in pluralist politics and a market- 
led economy that 
competition and i 
sanctification of individual 


ae eee disappeared into history. The 
newly re- 


But the great challenge of turning the Soviet 
Union into a market economy has run into two big: 
difficulties. First, the political challenge from the 
Baltic Republics, particularly Lithuania and Estonia, 
if not brought under control, will create a contagion 
that might pose a grave danger to the survival’of 
the USSR in its present form. Clearly, the Soviet 
leadership cannot afford to ignore this dangerous 
portent. Lithuania and Hungary are not comparable 


crisis that it has s precipitated apparently seeking to 
‘ of true autonomy within the 
sovereignty of the USSR. 


The second problem is that the continuing decline 
of the Soviet economy, in perdialae the inability to. 
mect ths growing needs consumerist society, 
pera its younger elements, is making the present 


le. 


enterprises to private enterpreneurs including foreign 
monopolies and 
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permitting competition, -relaxing price coptrols and 
pe ine Stepi towards a convertible rouble. Petrakov 
sand colleagues are of the firm belief that 
perestroika will not work without opening the 
Soviet economy to the outside world, and thata 

pre-condition for this will be the converti- 


bility of rouble. An interesting straw in the ‘wind in 


this context is the recent announcement by Valentine 
-Pavlov, Minister of Finance, that the Soviet Union 
will sell state enterprises needing major overhaul 
especially in engineering and the consumer goods 
industry to direct foreign investment, and that 
foreign investors might be given access to foreign 
’ currency auctions to repatriate their profit and be 
allowed; to take equity stakes in Soviet enterprises. 
Economists of the USSR Government are reported 
to have been instructed to finalise a package of 
about 30 laws involving foreign investment, tax 
reform, pricing, wage indexation, customs, tariff 
and employment by April 10, 1990 with a deadline 
for their presentation to the Supreme Soviet by 
May 1, 1990. Gorbachev and- his colleagues are 
in a hurry to do something spectacular. They do 
risk further intensification of popular dissatisfaction 
and also a revolt from the hardliners within the 
Communist Party. But clearly in their reckoning 


the risks of non-performance and non-teform are, 


much greater. They are opting for an orderly way 
of transition to an open society and market eco- 
nomy which will have its strains and upheavals. 
But these will be of, lesser consequence than those 
that would have happened otherwise. - 

This is not an abandonment of Marxism-Leninism, 
but å return to the origina! Marxism of a collectivist 
and pluralist society and to Lenin’s. New Economic 
Policy, away from tho concept of the omnipotent, 
omnicompetent state and its total identification 
with society that evolved during the long years of 
Stalin. One can also discern an effort on the 
part of the Soviet Union's leadership to freo the 
Soviet Union to the extent possible’ of the huge 
material obligations, the USSR willy-nilly assumed 
during tho last five decades for the countries ruled 
‘by Communist Parties elsewhere. Clearly, in their 
perception Soviet economy cannot afford the 
_ continuing ont-flow of such massivo resources on 
this account much longer. Also, by refusing to 
allow Soviet tanks to be used for ‘supporting 
unpopular political regimes in Eastern Europe 
which do not ne 1T or the people. any 
longer, Gorbachev D è of tho 
- transition of the East European a and snb 
stantially reduced the Soviet Union’s economic and 
military commitments to these countries. This 
should eventually improve the economic lot of the 
Soviet citizens. But if the sharply polarised groyps 
push on along their respective preferred. courses, 
- that is, a dash to Western style economy, and 
conversely a return to orthodox Marxism-Leninism, 
there is bound to be much more trouble, violence 
and destabilisation. Also, the ominous upsurges, 
with a clear racialist and ‘nationalist overtone in 
some of the autonomous republics need to be curbed 
politically and economically. Gorbachev is trying to 
„striko out a middle path and needs all support and 


%3. 


t 


-in the USSR. 


cooperation, Let ns- hope that. history, ià on his l 
stide. . - - : prety 


FOR India and Indian industry, the ongoing changes’ 
in the Soviet Union appear to open up an immense 
opportunity, for a market of about the same sizo -` 
as Western Europe, will suddenly be wide op=n. , 
There is a big gap between demagd anc supply’ 
in respect of a large variety of c&sumer goods 


‘such as fresh vegetables and fruits, } pocessed vege- ` 
tables, processed meat and . ‘tooth- 


paste, toothbrush, drugs and ph uticals and 
any variety of consumer durables Fre can: name. 
Indian‘ industry should be able to enter into Jong- 
term contracts with the Soviet distribution agencies 
to supply these items. Tashkent is only twe-and-a- 
half hours flight from Delhi‘and can be easily used 
as a transhipment point where supplies can be - 
handed over to the Soviet distributing egencies. 
It is true that we do not have enough of exportable 
surplus of many ‘of the gbove items, but there is 
no reason why we should not concentrate or build- 
ing of exportable surpluses and indeed on produc-- 
tion only for exports. Already Japanese and 
Korean companies have stepped up their eforts to 
break into this huge unfolding market. -In Moscow 
one cannot miss names such as Hitachi, Toyota 
and Samsung which are being projected in massive 
advertising efforts, . ; 
India may miss -her legitimate forward place in 
the queue unless she pulls herself up witkout any 
delay. As the Soviet Union is offering’ much 
encouragement for setting up of joint ventures on 
her -soil, our companies should avail of these 
opportunities and set up iom production ventures 
True, ' are problems cf rape 
rouble parity and repatriation of profits, but those 
are not insoluble. í 


_- There is also another.aspect of ‘the oppextanities 
that the current changes in the Soviet 1 


nion have 
thrown open for India. We have been fdllowing- 
a mixed economy of state owned enterprises an 
private sector enterprises for several decedes and 
have acquired valuable experience. The USSR is 
now trying to make asimilar experiment of runnin 
rivate sector organisations within the overall 
amework of planned economy, but she does not 
have the necessary logal and procedural infrastruc- 
ture. India can provide dance in such areas aš 
formulating corporation laws, laws for share allot- 
ment and share transfer, laws for permitting foreign 
direct investment and repatriation of profite earned, - 


. Jawa for transfer of technology and all other related 


fields. - 4 

. Surely our experience with a centrally controlled 
investment , system and permitting ft> sector 
operation within the overall framework, wall be of 
much greater relevance for the Soviet economy than 
the experience of the market economies -af the 
West. But there is no time to lose. Western 
Europe in 1922 is still two years away. The USSR 
in 1990 is already before us. We -should not miss 
the bus. Ç] ` l 


Marxism and: Present Era. 


D.P. SEN 


Ar Gorbachev assumed the leadership of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union about five 
years ago, the socialist countries of Europe, including 
the USSR, are showing signs of political restlessness 
and strain. In the USSR we have ethnic violence, 
strikes by workers, demand for independence by 
certain federal states and defeat of Communist 
candidetes in parliamentary election, etc. In Poland, 
the Communist Party candidates have been routed 
in the elections and we have a non-Communist Prime 


Minister. In Hungary, the Conimunist& have dissol-- 


ved their party to form a Socialist Party, and have 
lately loat the elections to the Conservatives. In East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia too we have found the 
upsurge of people sweeping away the socialist 
government. Changes are taking place fast and 
almost everyday the political scenario is changing. 
In Chira also we have observed certain tremors in 
the students’ agitation. But the authorities of China 
have managed to overcome the problem at least for 
the present through the use of military force; yet 
signs of strain are there too. Earlier from the fifties 
onward, there were a-fow warnings from the East 
European countries. At that time, mass revolts were 
faced militarily and suppressed. The problems were 
mot solved, the people were silenced into submis- 
sion. Communist leaders of the world did not try to 
find out the root causes behind popular disenchant- 
ment with the socialist governments. 

It is wrong to say that the present situation in the 
Communist Europe is due to’ Gorbachev. It may be 
argued -hat his policy and leadership have provided 
a fillip to dormant reactionary forces to mobilise 
themsel7es to stage a comeback. But on the coun- 
trary it was Gorbachev who had the farsight to 
realiso that contradictions, stresses and strains were 
building up in the socialist society of Europe. This 
fact should not be overlooked. He is trying to re- 
move the stresses and strains and their root causes 
by institutional measures instead of supressing them 
militarily or by issuing commands. The present 
situation is only a transitional one till a noy equili- 
brium under perestroika is attained. As it happens jn 
all major social changes, it is not a path strewn with 
roses. 

There cannot be' a’ revolutionary practice without 
a revolutionary theory. That is a fundamental guide- 
line for -ho Communists. But the Communists of the 
world, particularly those in the leadership, had com- 
pletely forgotten that supreme truth. Scant attention 
was given to the changes that have taken 
place in different spheres of society in the post- 
Second World War era. They did not feel the neces- 
sity of such’ a study for the purpose of bringing 


Dr. Sen is a distinguished scientist who has 
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about successful and revolutionary (not necessarily 
always violent) social changes. f 

Marx and Engels laid the foundation of scientific 
socialism which forms the revolutionary theory for 
Communists the world over. These two theoreticians 


‘and revolutionaries provided us with the economic 


theory of history, the theory of surplus value and the 
mechanism of exploitation of the working class by 
the bourgeoisie and explained the leading role of the 
working class in ensuring a social revolution. It is 
they who declared for the first time that to remove 
exploitation of man by man, the means of produc- 
tion should be socialised and private property in 
society is to -be abolished. Lenin studied the epoch 
of imperialism ina very thorough way and gave the 
leadership for the Great October Revolution of 1917. 


These three -great leaders also provided us with the . 


guidelines for understanding and ensuring the future 
social changes. Unfortunately, the: Communist 
Parties in the subsequent period did not care to 
understand and develop them. ' 

Stalin had the good fortune of taking over the 
leadership of the communist movement of the world 
and of the USSR immediately after Lenin when the 
economic framework of the world-society as observ- 
ed and explained by Lenin still held good. The 
sucess of Stalin in the social and industrial devel 
ment of the USSR was due to the fact that the 
matrix of productive forces during the tenure of 
Stalin."was the same as observed and studied by 
Lenin; there was not much change in the productive 
forces ať that period. It is due to this positive con- 
tribution of Stalin that the Soviet people perhaps did 
mot react adversely against his scant regard for 
socialist legality and repressions. 


í e + 


THE world society of pAg d World: War 
has undergone many radical changes which today 


make it substantively different from the earlier 
periods of Marx, Engels and Lenin. All these 
changes, as summerised below, are well recognised 
but it is worthwhile to mention them: 

(a) During the Second World War and in subse- 

nt periods, the working class and democratic 
orces of different developed capitalist countries 
became more organised and their consciousness with 
respect to democratic rights and democratic values 
rose to a higher level. The movement of the colonial 
poopie for liberation became more intensified. This 
© possible due to the victory of Allied powers, 
particalarly the USSR, over the fascist powers, 

(b) Many countries of Europe 
states, China, Cuba, Vietnam and a few others) came 
under the umbrella of the socialist world. -~ 

(c) The imperialist powers had to part with their 
colonics, Thus emerged a vast number of developing 


r 


(East European l 


t 
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~ċoüntries with an inherited backward economy due ' 
to earlier exploitation by the imperialist powers. 
Major segments of people of most of these countries 
lived in abject poverty. During the last few decades 
of independence, many of these countries, including 

- India, have made substantial industrial and agricul- 
tural development with associated social changes. 

(d) During the period of colonial tule, the bour- 
geois class of the metropolitan countries used their - 
tentacles directly and brutally to exploit their colo- 
nies. In its place we have now the multinational 
corporations (MNCs) with their headquarters 
(management, authority and brain-centre) and roots 
in developed capitalist countries. The MNCs have 
high managerial skill, work with advance techno- 
logies and have the arms of exploitation spread 
all over the world. .- These MNCs seem to be, at 

present, the instruments of exploitation of developing 

` countries by the developed capitalist countries. 7 

(e) International financing and banking organisa- 
tions, mostly under the control of the advanced 
capitalist countries, constitute another phenomenon 
which is apparently to help the developing countries. 

. But their main role is to utilise this help to exploit 
and to control the politica] system of the receiving 
country through various terms and conditions (or 
otherwise) for the loan granted. Quite often a receiv- 
ing country has to make loan to service the debt and 
its: position becomes similar to that ofa bonded. 
labour. — : 

(£) During the last two decades or so, new fron- 
tiers of science have been revealed by recent dis- 
coveries and another technological revolution with 
` vast implications and sweep has taken place. This 
has released new productive forces. The new techno- 
logical revolution has chan the nature of work 
„and the character of work-force in many technologies 
and industries. The productivity of labour has 
increased. It seems t the management is ina 
- position to part with a greater amount (not neces- 
sarily fraction) of surplus value to its working 
people. The work-force employed in the modern, 
industries of the capitalist world nowadays enjoys a 
quality of life better than that in the pre-Second 
World War period. This appears to have weakened 
the revolutio character of the working; people. 
Also the neceasit? of capturing a state power by an 
armed uprising or violent means is being questioned. 

The origin of the new technological revolution is 
mainly in the capitalist world; socialist world’s con- 
tribution being inconsequential (excepting space 
research and defence). For the release of now pro- 
ductive forces (that. is, for the ‘introduction of new 
‘technology for social use) not only fears ape research 
personnel and infrastructure are n , an institu- 
tional system to utilise tho new research output 
through production and/or social application is 
required. Otherwiso, the former will end in tho 
generation of academic data/information in the forms 
of reports, ‘patents, etc. In the Capitalist world, 
market, competition and profit-motive are -tho driv- 
' ing force for generating new productive forces. and 
increase in productivity. In a socialist in the 
: the above driving force,” 

arrangement should be 


a` = n 


Unfortona- 


system, -by 
an alternative. 


tely, we are yet to find such an in-built system in à 
socialist economy. Even if it is there, it is not at all 
effective. In a socialist system, ‘the outcome of 
research is yet to be linked to the productive forces. 
of the national economy. i O 

(g) The global communication system -in all 
spheres has undergone a qualitativo change. ae 

(h) Slow and gradual 
changes in our planet is‘another special phencmenon 
of the present-day world. This inclydes ar and 
water pollution, depletion of ozone layer, global 
warming, of, hazardeus wastes, deforestaticn, etc. 
with their origin from unchecked and uncontrolled 
industrial and commercial activities of- mankind. 
This may also ultimately make the earth cnfit for 
human life. : 

(y Most importantly, the world is now in a 
nuclear age with various nuclear armaments rot only 
with devastating destructive power but with radia- 
tion and resultant environmental hazards. the nuclear 
armaments are thus qualitatively differect from 


conventional armaments. In a nuclear wa- thero ` 


would be neither a victor nor a vanquished and our’ 
mother earth would be a dead planét incap-able of 
sustaining any life. A nuclear arms-free world and 
and peace have become an absolute necessity for all 
irrespective of the social system, class, nation an 

religion. _ 


y _@. 
1 
MANY. of the changes outlined above require a 
thorough study on the basis of Marxism. Marx and 
Engels have equipped us with the scientific line of 
appreach to analyse these social changes. Lenin 
utilised the same to study the epoch of imporialism 
and to frame the strategy and the tactics for social 
revolution. which he successfully carried out -hrough 
the Great October Revolution. During the last fifty 
years or so the Communists have’ the ola -social 


framework of Marx, Engels, and Lenin in their mind . 
‘and action while the societies of both developed and 


developing countries, including the socialict ones, 
have undergone substantive changes. Communists of 
the present-day have overlooked or ignored tho 
basic changes ‘described earlier or have dealt with 
them ina peacemeal way. 


adverse environmental - 
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differen) considerations, the world has become one’ 
but does this mean that class struggle and capture 
of state a ate where necessary’ by working class 
and its allies have become irrelevant? In tho light 
of the cew technological revolution it is necessary 
to explain its implication on (i) surplus value; 
(ii) the need for socialisation of private property; 
(iif) the role of the MNCs and-international finance; 
and (iv: the quality of life of the working -class and 


' ` other democratic forces. Are we to agcept that 


Communist Parties should wither away in the 
present epoch as it has happened in Hun 

One nay be tempted to conclude t with the 
release of new productive forces in the form of 
new technological revolution, capitalism has stabi- 
lised itself. In many of the developing: countries 
where a major fraction of the people still reside 
in abject poverty, without proper food, nutrition, 
shelter and education, vested interests are usurping 
the fruits of development; all grandiose plans are 
there end as expected, financial benefits do not 
percolate to the intended beneficiaries and are 
grabbed by capitalist’ class and their allies and 
any legitimate movement is suppressed by the 
vested, interest quite often' by brute force 
(constitutional or extra-constitutional). In these 


countries, social revolution is an absolute 


Internationalism is one of the main pivots of 
Marxism. Tilt now the USSR was consi and 
is still considered by many Communists as the 
centre of inspiration, help and cooperation for 
their struggle against capitalism, social revolution 
and’ social stability (where revolution has been 
successfully completed). But there has bsen con- 
siderable of erosion of internationalism in the 
communist movement. The world communist and - 
progressive movement needs to have. a comprehen- 
sive analysis of present world situation from the 
standpoint of Marxism. It docs not matter if 


- Marxism requires modification or extension .to 


explain the present era. It does not matter ifthe 
strategy and tactics of the communist movement are 
to be appropriately changed. What is required is 
a revolutionary interpretation of the present. epoch. 
Profound changes of the last fifty years or so 
require proper interpretation and formulation of 


.an action plan based on the theory of Marxism for 


the liberation of the downtrodden and have-nots 
and for new mankind and society. It is necessary 
to complete the analysis of what Gorbachev has 
initiated. We have already waited too long. C] 
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Need to Regroup Secular & Socialist Forces 


Your plea for the formation of # national govern- 
ment at the Centre in Malnstream (April 14; 
1990) in view of the situation in J & K, ignores the 
basic cleavage in the Indian polity between the 
secular forces and the forces of Hindu rashtravad. 
The biggest threat to the integrity of the country — 
territor al and emotional—arises from the forces of 
Hindu -ashtravad. The day secular India becomes a 
Hindu -ashtra, the country shall disintegrate because 
not only J &'K and Punjab, byt even some other 
pheral ‘areas shall wish to secede from the 


A Union and the Union Government shall not be able 


to contain the conflagration of secession, Even in 
the rest of the country, not only religious minorities 
but the weaker sections of the Hindu society shall 
be alienated. Indeed, the situation in J & K has 
deterio-ated because of the BJP harping on the 
aboliticn ' of ial status and the abrogation of 
Article 370 and the'implementation of its strategic 
scheme of colonising the Valley to create a new 
demogmphic reality, the chauvinist 
symbol-sed by the Ayodhya disppte and the demand 
for immediate introduction of a uniform civil code, 
` aboliticn of the Minorities Commission and geno- 
cidal massacres. By installing the BJP in the seat of 
power, the malady shall get worse; the patient may 
even succumb to the massive injection of the 
‘MAINSTREAM May 12, 1990 
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On the other hand, a regrouping of the secular 
and socialist forces or the formation of a Congress-I- 
NF Government, with the participatidn or at least 
the support of the Left, would be a step in the right 
direction, would constitute a signal both to the 
secular masses and the chauvinist fringe, attract the 
alienated back to the political mainstream and even 
lead gradually to an Indo-Pakistan understanding on 
matual arms limitation and military disengagemont 
to the benefit of both the countries. : 

Theréd are other points in your editorial which call | 
for comment but they merely serve to provide the 
backdrop for your proposal. ` f 


April 26, 1990 Syed Shahabuddin 


14 Janpath — 
New Delhi-110001 
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I am happy to know that MAINSTREAM 
is publishing a special supplement on . 
Maharashtra. — ; S 


in me 4 I am sure it will lay emphasis on 
ae the progress this State has been able- 
to register in the social, economic, 
industrial and political spheres, 


Plans have been formulated to make 
jpg boa progress in all these spheres 
n the next few years, in a concerted 
“manner. This cannot,be achieved except 
through the cooperation of'all concerned- 
particularly the Union -government and 
the media, g 


: (- Sharad Pawar ) 
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Ramu's anxi oat ii rano Ba n D var His 
little Boy lies and dehydrated from the 
food-povsoning that has affected almost half the 
village after the mela. The nearest Rural Health 
Centre is miles away. What can he do? 


Ao a ra ockon Like-at and the doctor is 
galvanised into a ving medicines 
in hand, he arrives in time... re a eRe 
son and the other villagers too. 
poesia. none oze angai ae 

village and village, village 

and town, village and city. 
very day, Meltron touches the lives of 


millions one oF le like Ramu. Thro 
communication technology Tee 


on electronics, that's an par with the world's 
best. 


Meltron has been the torch-bearer of the 
electronics revolution in Maharashtra. A` 
revolution that has snowballed and gathered 
satan with dozens of ancillary units 
all over. Meltron has played a 
in the process of change sparking 
ree Because of its commitment to the 
development of technology in the service of the 


Meltron marches forward into tomorrow 
with the confidence of a leader. 
towards the goal of national unity 
communication. 
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FOCUS ON MAHARASHTRA 


Silver Lining in Gloomy Scenario _ 


GOVIND TALWALKAR 


decades of the State of Maharashtra have 
witnessed many ups and downs. The State itself 
was created after some struggle in which most of the 
non-Co parties were united. As the threat to 
the po itical power of the Congress increased, the 
High Command conceded the demand which gave 
a dramatic turn to the political set-up. Elections 
after the establishment of the State of Maharashtra 
brougkt rich dividends to the Congress and the 
' Opposition parties went down to their previous 
numer cal strength. 

The State was led by the late Y.B. Chavan who 
providsd enlightened leadership. He initiated some 
Progressive measures, both in the economic and 
social elds. It was at his instance that the agro- 
industrial policy was formulated and sugar coopera- 
tives wore actively encouraged. Chavan encouraged 
young talent and as he was at home with the rural 
people. he was not daunted by the wealth of 
Bombey. He tried his best to be just to all the 
regions. While nationalising road transport he gave 
reasonable facilities to the private enterprise. Hence, 


the sckomo of industrial estates was formulated and ` 


implemented. 

It waz a misfortune that the Panshet Dam collapsed 
in the initial period of his regime, but the govern- 
ment end the party in power were not submerged by 
the calamity. Chavan’s tenure as a Chief Minister 
came to an abrupt end by the Chinese invasion but he 
wed to influence the affairs of the state upto the Con- 
gross split in 1969 and even upto the Bangladesh war. 

. After the victorious conclusion of the war Mrs Indira 
Gandhi became supreme and she started cutting 
down every State-level leader of any standing to his 
size. This process has resulted everywhere in demen- 

` tation of the Congress party which is now in chaotic 


stato. Maharashtra is no exception. As the base of | 


tho party was' stronger than in many of the States the 
here is not so devascating. It is ironical, 
but truc, that the influence of the central leadership 
of the party has reduced considerably and that of 
' the State-level leadership has increased which can be 
said to have come into its own. 
. Among the non-Congress parties there is a con- 
tinuous downward alide of the Left and the recent Lok 
Sabha as well as Assembly elections have given a 
great toost to the BJP. But the Shiv Sena has had 
a phenomenal success. Seng had a few MLAs but 


The author is the Editor of Maharashtra 
Times. oa 
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now is a recognised Opposition party. 

The Left was losing ground for some years. 
the Socialist leaders like Madhu Limaye and George 
Fernandes moved to Delhi. So also did Madhu 
Dandavate. Socialists controlled some powerful 
unions. Textile workers were under the banner of 
the Communists. But slowly and steadily Socialists 
and the Communists lost their hold on the working 
class which without any compunction went over to 
the Shiv Sena as well as to the now class of trade 
union leaders who owed allegiance to no political 
parties. They could take extremist stand and pitched 
their demands very high so for the time being reigned 
supreme. Their empire was growing every week 
and month but the foundation of which was weak. 
The whole motivation was sheer economism and so 
could not create a politically educated working class. 

It this situation, it was no wonder that all the 
trade union candidates were defeated in the Lok 
Sabha and Assembly elections. Leaders like Dr Datta 
Samant came third and some others could not even 
retain their de 

With the decline of the organised political os 
adherents in the trade union field cave saad 
leaders who are loners and who too left the ground 
open to the Shiv Sena. The 


which h parliamentary 
institutions, has dominated the elections. t 
It is wrong to blame the youth or the general pub- 
lic for this phenomenon. The main culprits are the 
political parties. The Communists have not changed | 
their leadership which is too old. The Socialists 
lost ground long ago, and infightings between the 
PSP and the Lohia Socialists have considerably re- 
duced their strength. Except the Communists and 


. the Lohia Socialists, all others have sometime or tho ' 
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other joined hands with the Shiv Sena. It was 
Madhu Dandavate who had some years back thought 
of reforming the Sena by having collaboration wi 
it. That V.P. Naik and Vasant Dada Patil helped the 
Sena directly and indirectly is not a secret. Time 
` was not far off when Bombay witnessed George 
Fernandes, Sharad Pawar and Bal Thackeray coming 
together on the samo platform and proclaiming 
unity and joint action. In the atmosphere so created 
the BJP, though an all-India party, subordinated 
itself to the dictates of the Shiv Sena supremo. 


Degeneration of the political parties and their 
leadership intensified every year after the Emergency. 
The State saw frequent changes of the CMs and their 
Ministries. This political instability resulted in stag- 
nation and regional imbalance. This, in turn, has 
given rise to regional demands and adyenturism. As 

- has happened in other States, disparity in income has 
widened and there is widespread private affluence 
with public squalor. Corruption and money power 
has corroded the institutions of learning and a new 
class of leaders have come up who some day may 
take the State along the Bihar way. 


The cooperatives, which have done yeomen service 
in harnessing the -productive energies of the people 
and changing the rural scene which was bleak, have 
now become the fiefdoms of the few. Their leaders 


p- 
~ oe 


control crores of rupees and are difficult to dislodge. 


It is not that only the sugar cooperatives that are bad; 
milk cooperatives are worpe. There is more corrup- 
tion in the‘latter than in the former and the govern- 
ment has not used its statutory powers to ctirb the 
nefarious forces indulging in such an exercise. 


In the petvading gloom, there are individuals and 


` institutions who still have compassion for the needy 


and the poor. Some young people are doing excep- 
tionally good public service. Hence, we have „organ 


- jaations which are dedicated to social forestry; con- 


structing percolation tanks in the arid zones and 
making them green. There aro others educating the. 
public - against blind faith and releasing indebted 
Harijans from the clutches of the money-lenders. 

The doctrinaire of the Left may term.this as revisi- 
onism but in the backdrop of their miserable record 


’ this revisionism has kept the torch burning. The 


national struggle had thrown up national as well as 
State-level leaders. Today, there is no such opportu- 


nity. But this apolitical and constructive work would `- 


usher in silent transformation in years to come. In 
contrast to the strident political slogans and hollow 


` talk of revolution and even ‘total revolution’, this 


silent constructive work may not be appreciated as it 
should have been. But its significance in history will 


never be minimised.[_] 
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FOCUS ON MAHARASHTRA 


Whither Maharashtra ? 
LK. MUTATKAR 


Hcoxcuics and politics are so much intertwined 

in Maharashtra that both are inseparable from 
each otier. Hence those who matter in poblic life 
inthe State have to derive their sustenance from’ 
two pr ncipal commodities, that is, either sugar or 
cotton. Sugar and cotton in the State which accounts 
practicelly for one-third of India’s production with 
atotal gross annual turnover exceeding Rs 2000 
crores toth put together, provide the economic sinews 
and levers for those who wield the political destiny 
of Maharashtra today. 

The Maharashtra Congress with its well-entren- 
ched roots in cotton growing areas of the State, like 
Vidarbka and Khandesh, and the cane producing 
areas of western Maharashtra, identified as ‘sugar 
bowl’, craws its olectoral strength from these twin 
commodity lobbies, around which the fortunes of 

litica. luminaries are interwoven and inter- 
inked. This explains the peculiar and unique 
phenomenon of the Congress retaining Maharashtra 
defying the joint onslaught of the arch communal 
and funiamentalist BJP Shiv Sena combine on the 
ruling party’s very existence and its survival asa 
cohesive and coherent national party in this part of 
the conatry. 

The Congress flag is fluttering over Maharashtra 
dué to certain socio-economic factors. Maharashtra 
is also a citadel of the ruling Congress ih the 
widespread and farflung cooperative movement 
the like of which has hardly any parallel elsewhere 
in India Cooperatives of different hues in the State 
have an estimated total membership of 1.75 crores. 
The cooperative institutions, functioning at different 
Jayers, are endowed with a working capital of 
Rs 20,316 crores with loan advances to their 
members to the tune of Rs 13,035 crores in the year 
1988-89. 

The cooperative societies engaged in productive 
enterprises number 25,002 with a membership of 
29.5 lakhs. Their working capital is Rs 2565 crores. 
The cooperative credit societies are 92,507 strong 
with paid up share capital of Rs 1377 crores. Their 
working capital totalled upto Rs 4850 crores in 
1988-89. The primary agricultural credit societies 
number 18,433 with a membership of 70.10 lakhs. 
They operated with a working capital of Rs 1390 
crores. 

The Maharashtra State Cooperative Bank, the 
apex codperative credit body at the pyramid of this 
huge cocperative structure in the State, had deposits 
of Rs 1534 crores with a working capital of Rs 4152 
crores by 1988-89. During this period the MSCB’s 


> The author, a senior journalist, was the corres- 
pondent of Economic Tumes in Bombay for many 
years. He is currently a free-lance writer. 
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loan advances to its members stood at Rs 1217 
crores. The bulk of these loan advances are fun- 
nelled to the myriad sugar cooperative factories, 
numbering now more than 100. Cotton processing 
and weaving units ure also major beneficiaries 
through this cooperative channel. Deposits and 
working capital of the district central cooperative 
banks are also impressive by any yardstick, being 
Rs 2359 crores and Rs 3454 crores respectively. 
Their loan advances were Rs 5993 crores in 1988-89, 
At another end of this cooperative spectrum are the 
non-agricultural credit societies who number 9485 
with a membership of 76 lakhs in 1988-89. Backed 
by a working capital of Rs 5605 crores, their Joan 
advances-accounted for Rs 5825 crores. 

It is noteworthy that this massive cooperative 
kingdom is almost manned on a monopolistic basis, 
even though via the elective process, by elements 
connected with ruling Maharashtra Congress 
headed by ebullient Sharad Pawar, who led the 
party to victory in the recent electoral bout with 
the worst type of communal and sectarian baiters 
in the political history of the State, at least 
since its inception in May 1960. The governing 
bodies of cooperatives including suger factories 
under this domain are packed with Congressmen 
and their henchmen. And it is intriguing to point 
out that the bigwigs and VIPs in the cooperative fleld 
are copiously represented in the Maharashtra 
Congress, in the legislative chambers and in the . 


“State Ministry at all rungs of the ruling pyramid. 


It is this TOENE power baie of tho Maharashtra 
Congress with its firm grip over this cooperative 
commonwealth, which the detractors of the party 
in the Opposition primarily spearheaded by the 
BJP-Shiv See combine, found it difficult to pierce 
and penetrate. The Maharashtra Congress, ably 
stewarded by the shrewd politician par excellence 
Sharad Pawar, managed to scrape through in tho 
1990 Assembly poll with a strength of 151 with a 
combined Opposition lagging behind barely with 
137 seats in a House of 288. Any political leader 
in today’s political atmosphere in India, where the 
anti-Congress philosophy is sweeping the country, 
would have found it difficult to ensure a fresh lease 
of life for the party for the next five years in the 
midst of this political adversity. The Maharashtra 
Congress’ victory this time is like an oasis ina 
desert where the Congress had to test a near total 
rout in North India, an ignominy which will take 
time to wipe off and begin its political career 
almost on a new alate. In this backdrop, Maha- 
rashtra may prove to be the harbinger of a New 
Congress as a rejuvenated and reinvigorated 
organisation. 

Maharashtra today presents a breathtaking 


ipectacle of socio-economic ferment, aided and 
abetted by a political miracle, which is awe-inspiring 
in its dimension and sweep. A land of epoch- 
makers ‘like Ramdas, Tukaram, Janabai and 
Dynaeshwar; social reformers like Jyotiba Phule, 
Gokhale, Ranade, Agarkar and Dr B.R. Ambedkar; 
and leaders of political renaissance like Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, this sprawling unilingual 
Stato has always acted as a pace-setter to the 
unfolding events to follow in the rest of India. 
Hence the saying that what Maharashtra. thinks 
today, the country thinks tomorrow. It is this 
waich explains why Maharashtra dominated by illus- 
trious saints, social preachers and political refermers, 
is able to steer clear of communal and casteist 
holocausts, witnessed from time to time in diffe 
rent parts of the country. In contrast this State 
présents a picture of tranquility and communal 
ce of a rare kind, despite the distractions offered 

y the BJP-Shiv Sena combine. 
In the ieee’ 3 of this excellent social and 
litical milieu, Maharashtra, with its wide-rang- 
ing, multi-faceted and multidimensional economic 
growth, galloping at rapid strides, dispersed over 
the last three decades of the State’s existence, has 
served as an industrial leader. This pioneering 
role in the industrial sphere has yet remained unsur- 
till this day. As an industrial captain, 


Maharashtra has never looked back, and has had’ 


no respite since the S‘ate launched itself on the 
path of an industrial career with an unbeaten record 
despite sweeping changes fast taking place in the 
neighbouring States like Gujarat. The investment 
climate that Maharashtra has nourished and fostered 
is, to say the least, dazzling in its perspective. 
Plethora of industrial promotion - agencies that 
have flowered and flourished. during the last 30 
years has spurred the development of the right 
type of infrastructure, which is: ideal for luring 
, entrepreneurs from far and near. 

SICOM, Maharashtra’s industrial catalyst in its 
silver jubilee year, is proud of its achievements. 
Under the benign umbrella of this premier industrial 
pioncering agency in India today, nearly 4500 pro- 
jects have been cither compicted or are under 
- construction, catalysing an investment of Rs 4900 

crores. An additional 1600 projects are at Ment, 
stages and expected to catalyse a further Rs 
crores of fresh investment. SICOM has succeeded 
in generating new jobs for four lakhs of prope. 
SICOM has to its credit over Rs 700 crores of direct 
landing to entrepreneurs in the upcoming category. 

According to the Annual Survey of Industries 
(1985-86), carried out by the Government of India 
and covering the registered factory sector, 
tra continues to be in the leading positionin the 
industrial scene in India. The State accounted for 23 
` and 26 per cent of the gross value of output and of 
value added respectively in the organised industrial 
sector of the country. In 1975-76, the State’s share 
in gross value of output and value added was 25 per 
cent each. The per capita value added in the State 
was pater ah amongst all States in, India. In the 
caso of industrial employment in relation to popula- 
tion, Maharashtra was occupying the first position 
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till 1981, flowever, in 1985 it, ranked second: in 
India, next to Gujarat. 


MAHARASHTRA has a geographical area of 308 
lakh hectares with a gross cropped area-of 198 lakh 
hectares which is expected to increase to 238 lakh 
hectares by the turn of the century. A third of the 


_State’s area is prone to egnen droughts. Tho 
Stato Irrigation Commission assessed that tho 


ultimate irrigation potential, both from the surfaco 
and underground sources, would be about 70.61 
lakh hectares (out of which 52.61 lakh hectares. 
would be from the surface areas and 18 lakh hectares 
would be from underground sources). Even after the 
ultimate irrigation potential is tapped fully, only 30' 
to 35 per Gent of the State will have facilities of 
irrigation and the balance area will have to remain 
dependent on vagaries of monsoon. Maharashtra ik 
thus agriculturally in a disadvantageous ition as 
compared to India. The soil, topography climate 
being not very favourable have led to a crop pattern 
of ominantly low valué crops with relatively low 
yields for most of the important crops in the State. 
Nearly a third of the State falls in the rain shadow 
area where the rains are not only scanty but erratic. 
Even in regard to irrigation facility the State is far 
below the national average, the percentage of irriga- 
ted area to cropped area being only 13 per cent as 
compared to 30.4 per cent for the country as a 
whole. The agriculture in the State is thus largely 
dependent on rainfall. As per preliminary forecast, 
the total foodgrains production in the State is ex- 
pected to be of the order of ,132 lakh tonnes in 
1989-90 as against 111 lakh tonnes in “1988-89. The 
index number ‘of agricultural production (base 
1967-70 = 100) increased to a new$peak of .169.7 in 
1988-89 from 158.4 in 1987-88. The index number of 
all sub-groups except for fibres registered an increago 
in 1988-89, the increase being most steep in the case 
of total pulses. Tho fibre group is, however, expected 
to register an increase of 46 per cent in 1989-90 over 
1988-89. The advance estimates of agricultural 
production in 1989-90 indicate that the index of 
foodgrains production is expected to be about 202 
in this year which is the highest so far recorded. 
Similarly, the overall index of agricultural produc- 
tion is expected to increase by 18 to 20 per cent. 
Among he schemes, which’ have brought Maha- 
rashtra in. the economic limelight and made it the 
focus of attention all over the country, are the 
Monopoly Cotton Procurement Scheme and the 
Raral Job Guarantee Scheme. The cotton mono- 
oly purchase scheme, yielding a procurement of 
kapi upto 20 to 22 lakh bales and possessing an 


. export potential of a big magnitude due to. superior 


variety long staplo cotton, subject of courso to tho 
sanction of a generous export quota by the Centre, 
is having a temporary lease of life with extension to 
the scheme being given by the Government ‘of India 
in dribblets by a year or two at atime. Maha- 
rashtra’s plea for extension to the scheme is for a 
period of next 10 years for giving a price stability to 
the cotton growers of Vidarbha ‘Tegion, another f 
citadel of Congress power, next y to the sugar 
belt ef western Maharashtra, 


Maharashtra’s Guaranteed Scheme 
to the -ural landless estimated anywhere 
from eight to 10 millions in the State’s countryside, 


is anotker pace-setter for other States to emulate. . 


. The EGS is in force in the State sinco May 1972, 
and covers rural Maharashtra and ‘Ç’ class munici- 
pal acer Under the Employment Guarantee Act, 
977, it is obligatory on the part of the government 
to provide unskilled man work on wages to 
adults seking the same from these areas. The 
government has formulated a special programme 
captioned “Shram Shaktidware Gram Vikas” as- a 
sub-schemne ofthe EGS from June 22, 1989. Under 
this scheme it is proposed to take up all develop- 
. mental works in a village in an integrated manner. 
Tho programme also envisages the coordination of 
the other developmental activities such as the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme, etc. programme is 
meant to provide employment to rural people 
in their own village, to reduce the pressure on land 
and for development of the village. Under the EGS, 
work of 8.13 crore mandays was provided in 
1988 89. Out of 2.34 lakh works of various types 
sanctioned since inception of the programme, 1.7 
lakh works have been completed by the end of 
December 1989: Out of the completed works, soil 
Conservation and land development together 
accounted for 69 cent of the works and another 
13 per ceat were irrigation works. 

The -hree rural employment programmes 
mentioned above, that is, the EGS, the RLEGP 
and the NREP together generated 13.31 crore of 
mandays in 1988-89, of which the EGS alone 
accountec for 61 per cent of the total mandays 
generated. The latest year, for which provisional 
all-India data on factory employment are available 
is 1985. Maharashtra centinued to occupy the first 

. position amongst all the States in respect -of factory 
employment. ' : 
- In Maharashtra’s rural interior, the Sharad Joshi 
led Shetkari Sanghtana, and Datta Deshmukh led Lal 
Nishan Party had their respective spheres of influence 
in their cwn constituencies, that is, the Shetkari 
Sanghtane holding sway over: the land-owning 
farmers ta a considerable degree, and the Lal Nishan 
Party exercising its sphere of influence over eight to 
10 million landless workers employed by the farm 
owners in the State’s countryside. It is intriguing to 
note that the Shetkari Sanghatna did try to tip elec- 
toral scales in favour of the Janata Dal and other 
National Front partners of this grand alliance, where- 
as the Lal Nishan, representing the landless labourers 
Class, did cupport the Maharashtra Congress as the 
only secular, non-sectarian and socialist force on the 


political cenvass of the State. This would go to show ` 


that Maha-ashtra’s countryside is not free from its 
ideological predilections. Political consciousness of a 
high degres, which can sway the electoral pendulum 
at one or the other end of the. political spectrum, 
is no longer‘the exclusive tive of urban 
-Maharashtra alone. And when the Lal Nishan repre-. 
sents the Fandiess class as one indivisible entity, its 
support cu-s across the caste and communal barriers. 
The Congress in Maharashtra is functioning in 
today’s setting as a middle-of-the road Centrist party ` 
true to its all-India character, but if it can become 
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Left-leaning in ideological complexion, then the 
bi Aber can enlist almost on an exclusive basis the 
ted support of the downtrodden and 
thus as a champion of the un ; 
This would help tọ widen tho foundation of this 
mass-based party. The Congress under the leadership 
of Sharad Pawar has to shed its bias for remainin 
content merely asa party hankering for power ane 
interested in getting this mandate repeated in elec- 
tion after election. Congress has to re-build its image, 
asa party for and of the common masses in the 
company of leftist forces with ideological trappings 
of its own. 
Maharashtra is poised for an allround rapid 
growth in various walks of life— economic, social 
and political — after 30 years of its glorious and 
chequered existence since its inception in May 1960. 
The State has ranked first in many spheres, its 
Pioneering role in breathtaking industrialisation 
notwithstanding. Its recent electoral miracle in 
damming the onward march of the anti-Congress 
wave that swept throughout North India, not to 
speak of its neighour, Gujarat, is also fresh a politi- , 
cal event to be remembered perhaps as a turning- 
point for heralding a new ideological era with a com- 
pleto break with the political upheavals in the past. 
Let the new political winds, that have been set in 
motion in the aftermath of 1990 Assembly poll, 
herald an era of ideological cohesiveness bringing 
together all well-meaning democratic, secular and 
socialist forces to ward off the growing menace of 
the communal, casteist and fundamentalist elements 
in our body politic, out to put the clock back and 
take us to the bygone ages of medieval times. D 
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TRAVELLER'S DIRECTORYL =: 


fives you the world. 

A 210 page directory packed wtth all the Information youll ever 
need HOTEL ACCOMMODATION, WHAT TO SEE, HOW TO GO, 
WHEN TO GO, WHAT ELSE TO SEE. 

On India From her snowy peaks In the north to the sun sorked 
beaches in the south 

And overseas destinations as weil: SINGAPORE, THAILAND, the 
USA, AUSTRALIA, EUROPE, AFRICA... r 

All you need to know about these destination. From airlines and 
visas, local transportation ; 

With Travel Scene Ana's Traveller's Directory planning your 
holiday In Indla or oversens is made enay. Because all you need 
lo know rs right there before you. 

Travel Scene Asla's Travellers Directory now on sale. Priced at 
Rs 200 and Avaulabie at all leading book shops. 

Price Rs. 200 > 
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~ You are aware that the Jawaharlal Nehru Port (Nhava-Sheva Port) in New Bombay 


QLOGO offers 
warehousing’ —— 
plots. | 


was commissioned in May 1989. CIDCO is eying to, create better facilities for the 
Nod 


convenience of the port users, at Dronagiri 


in New Bombay by developing plots for 


various uses such as watehousing facilities, service industries; residence etc. 


5 


As a first step towards this endevour, CIDCO is pleased to offer lease of plots for 
warehousing facilities, in Dr 


onagırı Node located just outside the Jawaharlal Nehru 


Port. We have 21 plots to offer now, ranging in sizes from 2000 sq.mtrs. to 


7500 sq.mtrs approx Individuals, ‘companies and partnership firms engaged In port- , 


based activities and needing warehousing facilities at the Jawaharlal Nehru Port are . 
hereby invited fo participate in the tender for these warehousing plots. : 


The booklet containing detailed terms and conditions, location plan, the lay outand 
d at Rs. 25 per copy can be purghased from the following CIDCO 


the form of offer price 
offices from 10to1 p.m and2p.m to 


(except public holidays) aes 


Chief Public Relations Officer 
‘Nirmal’, 2nd floor, 


Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 
Tel. 202 24 20 


The last date for submission of the tenders’in the office of the Marketing Manager, = 


4 p.m. on all working days from Monday to Friday 


Marketing Manager, CIDCO Ltd's 


_ CIDCO Bhavan, CBD, Belapur,.:. .' 
New Bombay 400 614.. $} ` 


Tel. STD 0215/671241 t044. 











CIDCO Ltd., CIDCO Bhavan, CBD, Belapur, New Bombay,. alonwith the requisite a 
amount of the Earnest Money Deposit by way of Demand Draft drawn in favour of =. 
CIDCO Ltd. on any of the nationalised bank is 21st May-1990 at J.00 p.m. sharp. ` 


1 


Please note that the tenders will. not be accepted at CIDCO'S office at Nirmal, 
Nariman Point, Bombay. Tenders received by post will not be’accepted M. cs 
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Focus on MabaRasuiiA 


Economic Prospects A 


' BINOD RAO 


`A AHERASHTRA’S: socio-economic scene presents a 
mosaic of lights and shadows, with the lights 
generaly overshadowing the shadows. While both 
agriculture ‘and industry are looking up within their 
limits, cach has its problems and the question is one 


of maintaining a correct balance between-the two in , 


the overall interests of the State. Unemployment, 
which is a common problem to both the sectors even 
though for different reasons, claims special 
attention. : 

In ths State, as in the rest of the country, agri- 
culture holds primacy. However, the farmer is 
almost entirely at the mercy of the rains because of 
the extcemely low irrigation potential restricted by 
the nature of the State’s physical configuration. The 


rain shadow eastwards of the coastal hills of tho 


` Sahyadris caste a grim question mark over 

' cultural activity in considerable tracts of the north- 
central -egion and makes it vulnerable to scarcity 
aad droaght. 

Happ ly, however, in 1989-90 — for the second 
year in succession — rainfall has been normal and 
agricultural production has staged a recovery. While 
foodgrans account for the lion’s share of the 
increase cash crops like cotton, sugarcane and oil 
sceds have also registered a notable improvement 
in production. Tho State is aoe to augment- 
ing outdut allround. The tral Government has 
permitted Maharashtra to export 15 per cent of its 
cotton production, a quantity which the State 
considers insufficient and needs to’ be raised as, 
unlike in other States, the returns go directly to the 
. farmer. 

It is a truism that land is a constant factor while 
population grows apace; and the increasing pressure 
on land accompanied by a continuing dimunition in 
_ the cult vated area, has led to acute problems of 
~ unemployment in the rural parts. Asa result, large 
numbers- of rural youth are migrating to the cities, 
aggravat_ng the problems there. All this calls for 
new thinking and a reconsideration of tho relation- 
ship as -etwoen agriculture and industry. 


It is necessary to build upon the concept of the 


‘agro-industrial society introduced by Maharashtra’s 


founding father, the late Y.B. Chavan, to modernise 


The ` author is the former Editor of Indian 
(Bombay edition. He was also Director 

of Pudlicity of the erstwhile bilingual State 
of Borabay and later worked as Secret 
Information De, 


of the 
tt, Government of Maha- 





the rural areas and keep the local population there. 
For this purpose they need to be provided with 
opportunities of advancement and for meeting their 
psychological and material needs. The cooperative 
movemert initiated during the early years of tho 
Maharashtra State has grown into a valuable source 


_ of various benefits to rural dwellers over the years. 


The sugar cooperatives, while being accused of 
exploiting the growers and workers, have admittedly 
done a certajn amount of good to the: people in their 
neighbourhood by their role as a catalyst of gainful 
activities. 

Tho dispersal of industries away from the saturated 
Bompay-Pune-Nasik region is sought to be achieved 
by incentive packages and the establishment of 
growth centres, industrial centres and industrial 
estates in the interior parts. The farther the entre- 
preneur is willing to venture out of the megalopolis 
of Greater Bombay, the greater the weightage he 
will receive. Several concessions are forthcoming for 
such venturesome small entrepreneurs, with the | 
infrastructure all laid out, proving that small. is: not 
only beautiful but advantageous. , 

Perhaps no other example would illustrate more 
dramatically the effect of the incentjve package than 
the sack kraft paper plant of the ie topes Bellarpur 
Industries coming up at Ashti in the State’s eastern- 
most district of chiroli, inhabited largely by 
tribals. This paper will package cement, chemicals, 


. fertiliser, tea and other commodities as no other ` 


material can. The plant, with its potential fot pro- 

viding employment and triggering technical and 

management skills, will stimulate local initiative and . 
make the sleepy hollow como alive. In due time, 

when it sends its product to other parts of India and 

of the world, it will put Ashti and Gadchiroli on 

the global map. Thanks to this brave new industrial 

policy, many more Ashtis will arise. 

Because the post-election f has just 
come into office, it was not possible to prepare 
the customary budget for the entire year, and an 
interim budget to cover the first four months was | 
presented by the new Finance Minister, Ramrao 
Adik. The gargantuan problems of the super 
metropolis, that is Bombay, must loom large over 

budget and the State Government is not 


-every 
satisfied that tho Centro ‘has takon sufficient note of ` ` 
Bombay’s place in the national scheme of things. 


Maharashtra’s capital city accounts fora whop- 


` ping quarter of the value of the country’s industrial < 


its seaborne 
on page 46) 
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production. It handles 30 pe cont of 





It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
‘in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves ’ 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint credit. 
My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should become ; a` 
beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 
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SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th: Floor. 
: i 99, Netaji Subhash Road 
l Bombay 400002 ` 
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i Encounters in Dharavi Slams 


- | JAISHRI N. JETHWANY 
“Ane this is a city the musclo power of the local ‘dadas’, tho slum area 
Ties eae obscene Ya began to expand. Dharavi now stretches from 
Who’ seek after meet l ! Bandra-Mahim to Sion-Kurla covering roughly 
For, officers and all Í two square miles in which about 55,000 families 
Do seek their own gain (that is, three lakhs of people) live, the density of 
rina aes population being as high. as 800 to 1000 families 
Not cne takes pain per acre. One of the longest spontaneous human 


— Robert Crowdy 
A young,.girl, about 20-22 years of ago, dressed in 
a smart Punjabi suit, shoulder bag dangling on 
one side,’ emerged from a street and started 
walking hurridly towards the main road. I too 


hurried my‘pace to catch her. She refused to speak ° 


to mo. The good-looking girl, who seemed to be 


going out for work, is one of the many outsiders . 


who finding no place in the cold, callous and indi- 
fferent city, has got into this slum along with her 
family. i . : 
Dharevi, boasted a local dada, is the biggest 
slum in Asia. In India we are always obsessed with 
the big, the mega, even ifit means an epedemic! 
Dharavi, which has provided shelter to thousands 
of peopl2, too has class consciousness among the 
dwellers. The service class, the white-collared people 


who hare moved into the slam only a few years’ 


ago ase conscious of their ‘position” and 
‘respectability’. They generally do not mix with 
the others. They prefer leaving their homes early 
and return after sunset for fear of being recognised. 
Thus it not an easy task to go around Dharavi 
and speak to people: The dwellers are suspicious 


` of the outsiders. My local contact advised me 


against disclosing my profession. Social service, 
he su will find favour with the people. 
Rightly or wrongly, glamour is attached to social 
service. They look forward to big personalities and 
celebrities taking up their cause! Shabana seemed 


` a very pcpular name among the Dharavites! 


Dhara7i came into being 50 years ago, in 1940 
when a few families of potters (originally from 


‘Kathiawad) were shifted’ from King’s' Circle in 


Bombay to the present site by the administration. 
For some years, it remained an artisan colony, but 
with the increasing influx of people to Bombay, 
the laxity on the part of the administration and 


The author is Associate Professor in the 
Indian “Institute of Mass Communication, New 
Delhi, A free-lance writer, she visited Dharavi 
and mzt the slum-dwellers sometime ago. 
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settlements in the world, Dharavi today can boast: 
of inhabitants belonging to almost all parts of India. 

The value of the place too has ‘appreciated’ with 
time. A article of a room measuring just 8 x 10 feet 
fetches a pagri in thousands of rupees. It is next to 
impossible to own a house in Dharavi as of today. 
The population of Dharavi has increased geome- 
trically, but the conditions remain pathetic. Open 
sewors, heaps of rubbish bring an unbearable stench 
inthe atmosphere. The pigs, the puppies and the 
toddlers — all play together im the narrow filthy 
lanes of Dharavi. 


IT may not be an exaggeration if one were to say 
that it is not glamour which symbolises Bombay 
today, it is the filth, garbage, foul drains, pot-holed 
roads, inadequacy of potable water, the mafia, the 
hardened criminals and the petty thieves. But more 
than thése, it is the indifference and apathy towards 
human suffering. For the administration, the slam 
may not bea priority area, but it remains a solid 
vote-bank for the political bosses. It is not an un- 
common ‘site to seò the khaddar dharis rubbing 
shoulders with the local goons in Dharavi when 
the elections are drawing near. They promise a lot 
but get away by distributing petty bribes. 

Over the years, particularly since the Dharavi 
slum improvement schemé was worked out in 1971, 
some ‘facilities have been provided like electricity, 


community water taps, primary schools, craft centres’ 
but these are just , 


for women and public lavatories, 
not enough to support the teeming populace. The 
result is accumulation of greater filth allround. Come 


‘ monsogns, and the whole slum turns into a slush, 


with malaria and cholera close on its heels. 

What kind of professions the inhabitants pursue? 

There are the potters, the craftsmen, the manual 
labourers, the office goers, the lawyers, the drug 
traffickeers, and pimps. ` 

“Woll, all professions ‘including the oldest pro- 
fession!” says any companion... As I look ask- 
ance, my-campanion shrugs his shoulders in disgust 
and puts a counter-question: “How are wo different 
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- a sea. 


` trade, 58 per cent of its air traffic, 


Delhi. The, 


> 
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from the others, except that we are victims of our 
destiny?” , f ` 

Dharavi has taken 
castes, colours, creeds and faiths. 

Is there communal harmony? = 

It is as good or as bad as in any other part, of the 
country. Tensions outside do have repercussions 
here. Till a few years back there was-no police post 
in Dharavi, but after a murder, which the locals feel 
was the handiwork of outsiders, police is on the 
alert, especially on religious occasions and festivals. 
The day-to-day life in Dharavi is like in any other 

lace. The Ramnaam from the temple and the Azan 

rom the mosque are the common sounds all dwek 
lers are used to. ee 

. How about the danger of thefts? 

What will one poor man get from another T 
man’s houso except scarcity, replies Murad Ali, an 
old wizened man. ` i 

No outsider, however, dares to threaten tho 
insiders. Tho law of jungle is followed here too. The 
weak learn to live amidst the strong as small fish in 


Unlettered Ganesh isa porter at the station. He 


Binod Rao : Economic ‘Prospects 
(Contd. from page 43) | 


and generates 
ten per cent of the employment. It is the head- 
quarters of the nation’s high . technology and the 
nerve centre of numerous facets of its life. Every 
year nearly two lakh people from other parts of 
India. come to Bombay yearly to carn their 
livelihood. 

Yet Bombay has not received anything of the 
attention it should from the powers-that-be in 
A Ninth. Binanon Common whilo 
recognising its problems as o national signi ce, 
has not kn practical evidence to t effect. : 
Much fanfare attended the former Prime Minister's 


-announcement of a special assistance of Rs. 100 


than four years ago, but it 
has been a long time in coming, in grudging bits 
and pieces. By way of income tax, customs duties 
and in many other ways the _Centre takes away s0 
much from its premier city but gives back so little | 
to it in return. This is no way to treat the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

The State’s non-development outlay is tho lowest 
fn the country, being 37 cent of the budget. - 
The Planning Commission in‘fact has approved an 
increase in present development outlay of 
Rs 2450 crores but the governm t -is in no hurry 
to accept it because it would rather not add to the 
tax burden on the people of the Stato. : 

_ Tho State still waits to make Nagpur worthy of 
a second capital status which the government has 
slanned to bestow upon it. The State will also 
ave to make its contribution to the Konkan 
(west coast) Railway Project to help the Centre in 
its completion. It has accepted the responsibility 
i i \ ' 
ae i ‘ I 


crores to the, city more 


into its fold people of varying — 


© “And are they as filthy?” 


_ Pro 
railway 


was born in Dharavi. So were his children, He has 
never seen beyond any part of Bombay. - 
Asks he: “‘Does Delhi too have slums?” 
"I nod. | 


1 tell him that all slams are dirty. =| 
- “And how about other parts of India,” his interest 
is aroused. f 

“They aro in every part of India—but 3ombay 
can take the credit of having Asia’s biggest s um.” 

“And what is Asia”, queries ho. — 


His son, who is a Class VI student interrupts to 
tell his father that Asia has so many other countries . 
besides India, thanks to the geography. dose in his 
class. 

Ganesh looks with pride at his son and critically 
weighs the surroundings. A smile plays on his lips. 
He begs permission to go out for work. Big probably 
is beautiful for Ganesh too! vt 


What Robert Crowdy wrote of sixteenth century 
cities holds true of any Indian metropolis. ‘And life 
goes on in the big, badiand boisterous Bomtay... [_] 


of providing free of. cost the land required for the 
ject within the boundarfes of tho State. Tho 

will open up the entire south-wesferr region 

to all-round development. . ; 


, i loo 

Unemployment and underemployment of edt- 
cated youth is a burning problem, and’ the State 
has a number of schemes to provide. and generate: 
jobs in different sectors. Entreprenenrial develop- 
ment programmes for women, the minor ties and 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are to be — 
accelerated. Industrial relations have shown a ` 
steady improvement. - . í 

With the dust and heat of political conflict left 
behind and with the return of stability, Matarashtra 
hopes to enhance its contribution, to Incia’s eco- 
nomy and to get a reasonable, even if not its due, 
share of the cake. C] 
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duriag the post-independence period in the field 
of science and technology. We are fast ap 


the twentyfirst century, the age of computers and. 


electron:cs. In the absence of a curriculum relevant 
to the needs of the modern times it would not be 
possible to produce trained. manpower to meet the 
challengss of the next century. on 

The imcreasing use of mass media resulted in diffe- 
rent par-s of the nation coming closer. The educa- 
tion systems in the various States, however, remained 
widely different. Thus large differences -created 
difficulties inthe way of education of students 
migraticg from one State-to another. It was realised 
that these difficulties could be solved by reconstruct- 
ing the curriculum by basing it on a National Core 
Curriculum. (The curriculum of primary schools 
that is in‘vogue'today was introduced in 1968. The 
revision of the existing curriculum’ was necessitated 
also because of the fact that no change in this curri- 
colum.was made during the last 20 years.) + k 

The Government of Maharashtra appointed a 


7 Commitee under the chairmanship of the Director, 


Maharashtra State Council of Educational Research 


` and Traming in Pune in March, 1987, for restructur- 


ing currmulum in primary schools in the State. The 
Commit-es included seven senior government off- 
cials ani twentytwo experts: The Committee cop- 
stituted 11 Working Groups for different school- 
subjects. The Working-Groups included experts in 
the concerned subjects. The Committee considered 


. recommendations of the School Education Improve-: 


ment Committee appointed under the chairmanship 
of the -then Minister of State for Education, 
_Parvatibai Malgonda; the National Curriculum 
Framewerk prepared by tho National Council of 
Educaticnal Research and Training, New Delhi; and 
the recommendations contained in ‘the National 
Policy cn Education .1986 and the Programme of 
Action and prepared a draft syllabus for Standards 
I to VUL — 

Copies of the draft syllabus were sent to various 
educational institutions and experts with a view to 
elicit their reactions. Suggestions received from 
various institutions and, individuals were compiled 
and analysed, and appropriate changes were made 
after discussion in the meotings of the various Work- 
ing Grcups and tho Carriculum Reconstruction 
Committee. The revised draft was placed before the 
State Advisory Board of Education in its meeting 


_. held in January, 1989 at Pune under the chairman- 


< 


ship -of the Minister for Education. The State 


| Dr ‘Kalpande . is Officer on Special Duty, 
Education and Employment Department, Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra. ' n 






has hee a lot of progress in our country. 


Education: New Horizons 
V.A. KALPANDE 


‘ 


Page poar of Education approved the revised 
draft syllabus in this meeting. The Board, however, 
suggested a few changes in the recommendations 
made by the Curriculum Reconstruction Committee. 
The government accorded approval to the new 
syllabus in May 1989 and actual implementation of 
the new syllabus started in Standard I since June, 
1989, ; OR - 


The new pattern of education, that is, 10+2+3 
was introduced in our State in the academic year 
1975-76. In the National Policy on Education 1986, 
a further break-up of the first 10 years has been 
suggested in three stages, comprising of five years 
of primary education and three years of epee 
primary education, followed by two years of high 
school: In Maharashtra, this break-up is 4+3+3. 
The Carriculum Reconstruction Committee has 
suggested changeover to the 5+3+2 pattern on the | 
lines of the recommendations contained in tho. 
National Policy. on Education, 1986. The State . 


` Advisory Board of Education has also accepted this 


\ recommendation. If this recommendation has to be 
implemented, Standard V will havo to be attached to | 
the lower primary schools and Standard VIII to the 

-upper primary schools. It will, however, be necessary 

to examine the various administrative and financial 
aspects implied in the implementation of this 
recommendation in depth. Then only would it be 
possible to consider implementation of this recom- 
mendation. . ; 

The Carriculum Reconstruction Committee has 
recommended that education in all primary schools 
should be imparted in the mother tongue of the 
child. From Standard V onwards, students, whose 
mother tongae is Marathi, should be required to 
study English and Hindi in addition to Marathi. 
Other students should be required to study thoir 
own „mother tongue, English and a composite course 
of Marathi and Hindi. Tho present syllabus for 
Standard VIII, prepared by tho Maharashtra State 
Board of Secondary and Higher Secondary Education 
provides a facility for studying a classical language 
or a foreign language. This facility does not ‘exist 
in the revised curriculum. The State Advisory 
Board of Education, after considering reactions 
received in- this regard from different quarters, 
decided that the present language policy should 
continue till the pattern of education is modified as 
envisaged in the National Policy on Education. Till 
that time for classical and foreign languages, -tho 
syllabus prepared for Standard VII by the Maha- 
rashtra State Board of Secondary and Higher 
Secondary. Education should be followed. ; 


- The Curriculum Reconstruction Committee made 
tho following recommendations with regard to tho 
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abolition of examination in primary schools: 
There should be comprehensive and.continuous internal 
evaluation of students in Standards I to VOI. Students 
should not be detained in any standard for a period of 
more than one year. There should bea public examina- 
tion at the end of Standard VIII, this an important 
and terminal stage at the level of primary education. 


In the new syllabus, a child-centred approach has 
been adopted. The main objective of this a 
is that students should come to the school and learn. 
In order to facilitate the first generation learners in 
primary schools to nue at their own pace and to 
remove deficiencies in their learning, they will have 
to be given special coaching. The policy of non- 


detention in primary schools has beon recommended | 


in the National Policy on Education, 1986 with this 
view in mind. A large number of reactions were: 
received from the public about this recommendation, 
a'few for anda majority against. A fear was ex- 
pressed that adoption of this policy would result in 
deterioration of educational standards, 


Even if it is accepted that examinations must be ` 


organised for maintaining the standards of educa- 
tion, there is no doubt that the present ‘examination 
systom has not fulfilled these expectations. External 
examinations can not assess individual and social 
virtues, physical abilities, attitudes, aptitudes, skills 


and values. The non-detention policy would not | 


only help in arresting wastage and” stagnation in 
primary schools, but also assist students in under- 
going school life and learning ences that are 
essential to develop their personality. It would also 
help the children to learn with chil of their own 
age group and-enrich their world of experience by 
participating in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities: 

In the present system of evaluation also the 
priocipio of continuous internal evaluation is 


.followe¢ to a large extent. The result at the end of 


the academic year is declared only after taking into 
considefation the performance of the student in unit 
tests, term examinations, written work, practical 
work and annual examination. The proposed method 
is not very much different from the existing one. On 
the other d; the proposed method of student 
evaluation includes evaluation of. emotional and 
skill aspécts also in addition to the subject know- 
ledge. This-would make the student evaluation more 
meaningful and facilitate the overall development 
of student’s personality. However, this technique 
needs to be used on scientific lines and with thorough 
and careful planning. The government has accepted 
this ‘recommendation in principle. Yet 
implementation of the recommendation can take 
place only after complete detailed plan of its imple-, 
mentation is-prepared. [_| i 





Sumit : Commentary 
(Contd. from page 3) 
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“unified Germany to be non-aligned and for the- 


NATO and Warsaw Pact alliances to be replaced by 
an ‘all-European’ security system”. 
It is noteworthy that such a pro 1 is finding. 
increasing adherents in the West itself. For example, 
` the same issue of The Guardian Weekly of May 6 
carries an article by the noted French commentator, 
Andre Fontaine, captioned: “Now is the time to 
replace NATO with a continental security system”. 
The Western nations as well as the present leadership’ 
_ of the GDR, however, are opposed to the whole 
idea. President George Bush, speaking a day after 
his call fora NATO summit meeting in London in 
’ June, declared on May 4 that the “fundamental 
purpose of this summit should be to launch a wide- 
ranging NATO strategy review on the transformed 
Europe of the 1990s” and said it was necessary to 
“reaffirm the importance of keeping a united 
Germany a full member of NATO”. In a different 
Lothar de Maiziere is reported to have 
told Gorbachev (during the East German. Premmier’s 
recent visit to Moscow) that ‘‘we would not enter 
NATO as it exists now, but we will push for diffe- 
rent NATO structures and strategies in discussions 
with West Germany”, adding that since the NATO 
was in the process of working on problems of dis 
armament, “‘we can be a NATO member, we believe, 
under these conditions”. 
Tho Soviet disagreement on this ap is eyi- 
dent in a Tass commentary that the NATO’s 
strategic reassessment was’ “‘overdue’’. According to 


& 


i 


actual | 


‘the commentary, the NATO must renounce the first- . 


use of nuclear weapons, effect a transition to “‘mini- 
mum nuclear deterrence” and realise a sharp cut- 
back in troop concentrations on the “line of contact 
between the two blocs”. : . 
Nevertheless, the Soviet concession at the Bonn 
meet is a fresh testimony of Moscow’s flexibility at 
least on the tactical plane. This of course has come 
only after Bush’s decision on May 3to abandon 
plans for new short-range missiles in Europe, along- 
side preparations to begin urgent talks to scrap the 
existing ones. That the White House has proposed to 
give up its plans to modernise the short-range. 
nuclear arsenals in Europe and accelerate tho arms 
control talks constitutes a positive step to which 
Moscow’s favourable response, both in letter and 


_in deed, is of exceptional value. 


On the whole, the Soviet Union under Gorbachev 
— through its foresight and patient diplomacy in 
extraordinary circumstances — is trying to reshape 
Europe ina ‘manner that would not only ensure 
stability of the continent but make it more secure 
beyond the politics of antagonistic blocs and the 
theory of deterrence. In its own Way Moscow, is 
striving to-impart a new meaning and add vigour to 
the concept of non-alignment in the global context, 
something that India as a leader of the nen-aligned 
movement can ill-afford to ignore or overlook. With- 
in the framework of German unification, the inter- 
osts of peace and security in Europe and the world 
at large demand a closer look at the Soviet approach 
to tho whole issuo bereft of the condescending 
attitude of the Western powers still steeped in Cold 
War values and outmoded ideas. [=] (May 9) 
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‘Bombay : Plans for Future 
| RAVI SHANKAR | 


Borrar is more than just a premier city of India. 
It is the commercial capital of the country. The 
Gateway of India—not because the city has a fino 
architec-ural monument by that name, but because 
most pedple who visit India pass through the city. 
Yet, Bombay is one of most poorly planned cities in 
the worid. 

If the t growth pattern of the city is not 
airected aooi Bombay will acquire a nick-name 
“city o? slums”. Slums are increasing by the day. 
Population is exploding. Morcha or no morcha, 
traffic jams are becoming order of the day. With the 
popramo of personal transport vehicles galloping 

recen- years, even the main arterial roads aro 


getting chocked up. The future seems bleak for the 


Bombayites. 

The chaos is not surprising. The problems of the 
city are mainly because of faulty planning and anti 
quated urban design that does not fit into the 
modern concept of a modern city. 

Can the rot be stemmed? Can Bombay be saved 
from death? Architect Hafeez Contractor, a trained 
urban designer from the Columbia University of the 
USA, is hopeful. He is of the opinion that Bombay 
can be mado into a beautiful city that can compare 
with the best anywhere in the world, provided 
leaders chow the necessary political will. 

He has already drawn up a modelmaster plan for 
redesign-ng the city of Bombay using the latest urban 
planning and design solutions. His plan is an archi- 
tectural solution that not only solves the problems 
of today but also provides for taking care of future 
growth. 

Hafeez Contractor says: “A city is a living thing 
and mus: continually change to reflect the lifestyle of 
the citizens of the city. A city’s built form and space 
must.refiect the hopes, aspirations and social values 
of the ple.” 

If is true, then Bombay’s urban design is a 
contradictory to the character of the people. While 
for most Bombayites time is at a premium, the city 
presents a picture of tho people as if they had all 
the time in tho world. Cars stop every twenty metres 
at the signal, people wait at every junction for the 
cars to pass by, infact people are. seen waiting 
almost every where. 

This ig so because most plans drawn up hitherto 
by the bureaucrats and leaders have been unimagi- 
native and lacked vision and foresight. Moreover, 
the plans that were drawn up got obsolete even 
before its implementation due to the inordinate 
delay in its approval by the ministries concerned. 

The problem of most mega cities in India begins 
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with the involvement/of the neras. There elected ré- 
presentatives to the state’s legislative assembly and 
council, who hail from rural and semi-urban areas, . 
have little or no insight into the problems of the 
city. As a result, these elected representatives end up 
taking cudgels on issues concerning their constituen- 
cies and give a step-motherly treatment to the pro- 
blems of the urban centres. h 

To add to their illiteracy on subjects concerning 
urban design, their decisions get further coloured by 
their ideology. Although most of them personally 
like to live in luxurious surroundings, 'their posture 
in public is almost always Gandhian. While there is 
nothing wrong in the philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi, it needs to be understood that to solve the 
problems of a city there are times when one has to 
settle for high-tech solution, which may seem to be 
pro-rich. 

The political powers in the State Government 
must realise the importance of urban design solu- 
tions to help express the true charactez of the people 
architecturally. ) 

In fact, one simple solution would be to devolve 
decision making authority in matters pertaining to 
urban development to the civic authorities. Since 
the City Fathers understand the problems of the city 
better than their senior political colleagues in the 
state legislature, they would be better managers of 
the city. 

It would be not out of place to mention here that 
the authorities, be it the Municipal Corporation, the 
State Government or the Central Government, are 
concerned about the city’s growth problems. The 
civic authorities’ in their misguided enthusiasm to 
beautify the city had in the recent past beautified 
the Flora Fountain square. Moreover, the corpora- - 
tion invited the private corporate sector to undertake 
maintenance of various prime squares in the city. 

Besides this the civic authorities have also been’ 
wooing the people through catchy slogans to mako 
the city look better. The slogans plastered around 
the city like ‘Keep Bombay Clean’, ‘Keep Bombay. 
Green’ and ‘Aamchi Mumbai, Sundar Mumbai’ 
reflects the aspirations of the people,-on the one 
hand, and the frustrations of the City Fathers, on 
the other. It must be borne in mind that these 
slogans will die off if we do not come out with a ` 
positive plan which is self-financing and self- 
generating. s : 
: Architect Contractor says that Bombayites are a 
busy lot and the city’s urban design must give 
expression to this fact. Infact, this is the cornerstone . 
of Contractor’s urban design plan of Bombay. 
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Before going on to discuss some of the salient 
features of Contractor’s plans, it has to be prefaced 
by a bit of history that is proof of the fact that the 
plan drawn up by Contractor would work. 


Bombay was a group of seven islands inhabited 
by fishermen, of the Konkan region of Maharashtra. 


Once civilisation touched these islands, the areas 
that were inhabited and developed were Fort, 
Girgaum, Grant Road and Muhammed Alı Road. 
These areas developed because of their nearness to 
-Fort, which housed the main business houses as also 
some of the civicl and goverament offices. Moreover, 
development was restricted to a radius of 10 to 15 
kms from Fort because the mode of transport then 
‘was the horse-driven Buggy. Given the limitations 
of the buggy one could travel, the city developed 
around Fort. Even Bandra, now called the queen 
of suburbs, was considered a week-end resort. 


“Communications and transport have always had 
an impact,on the urban design and plans. In 
Bombay, the advent of tram, motor car and Marine 
Drive brought about a revolution in the city’s growth 
pattern,” observed Contractor. 


Marine Drive is definitely a stroke of architectural 
genius. It provided the city with a fast, uninterupt- 
ed road from Nariman Point’‘to Chowpatty. The 
road helped people cover long distances in’ shorter 
time. Asa result of this one road, the rich from 
certain parts of the city moved into areas along the 
Marine Drive, that is, Backbay Reclamation, 
Churchgate, Walkeshwar, Peddar Road, Napean Sea 
Road, and Malabar Hill. ; 


These people had shifted out of the once posh 
areas of Girgaum, Grant Road and Muhammed Ali 
Road. As people moved into the new areas of the 
city, the old areas were open for the poor to occupy. 
In fact, the exodus from Grant Road to Malabar 
Hill brought about a crash in flat prices in that area 
then. : 
` This conclusively proves that a pro-rich piy will 
go a long way in helping the poor. 
agrees with this conclusion. l 

He says the future of the city and urban design in 
relation to the past must first focus on the social 
objectives and values of human life. Although 
architecture was considered to be limited to building 
designs, it ought to encompass urban design, land- 
scape and transport design. 

In simpler terms, the factors that determine the 
beauty of a city are its roads, buildings, garden and 


public spaces. In Contractor’s master plan these are -` 


the free factors that have been ‘tackled keeping in 
view the technological developments that have been 
absorbed by the city. ‘ 

Salient Features of Architect Hafeez Contractor’s 
Master Plan: 


West Side Highway Corporation 


If the city of Bombay has to be decentralised, the 
- rich must be made to shift out of their present homes 
into a now location that is considered - desirablo 


-30 


ntractor 


by the planner. This can only be done by 
giving the protector the right atmosphere and incen- 
tives Today, despite the wealth and power at his 
command the industrialist leads a wretched life. 
Even after paying fancy amounts running into several 
lakhs of rupees, these powerful wealthy ple live 
in houses that are a mere hole in the wall. If these 
people are provided with luxurious surroundings, 
then obviqusly they would love to play the game of 
the planner. — 


To achieve this, the State Government must first 
come up with the necessary legislative measures to 
help promote a separate corporation, styled as West. 
Side Highway Corporation. . f 


The Corporation should be asked to develop a 
half-a-kilometre wide parkway right along 
island city that rans_from Nariman Point to Gorai 
and Madh islands. j : 

On this half-a-kilometre wide parkway, 90 per 
cent of the newly developed land on sea should be 
left for greenry anda six-lano expressway. The 10 
per cent newly developed land could be used for 
building . high concentrated density habitation. If 
this 10 per cent of this prime area along sucha 
green land is sold, it will generate enough finance 
to acquire the land from sea. . 


The six-lane each.two way expressway can be 
financed by a consortium of financial institutions, 
banks, large private sector companies and insurance 
companies. The expressway can generate adequate 
incomes by, way of highway toll from its users. This 
can help repay the loans taken for construction of 
the highway as also'its maintenance. — . 


The West Side Highway Corporation can under- 
take similar ventures in the city elsewhere as also 
in other parts of the country after gaining experi- 
ence in building a parkway along the west coast of 
Bombay. : 


_ It is necessary to develop this highway as the 
rich will bé wooed to move away from South 
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Bombay to a more luxurious place like Madh or 
Gorai provided they are sure that they can reach 
their present offices in about half-an-hour. 

Once the rich move, sooner than later, they would 
like to move their cooperative offices closer to home. 

. That would be the time when decentralisation can 
be achieted in its true sense. For the protectors 
would be going closer to their dependents. The 
‘office goers, who now travel from Virar to Nariman 
Point or Ballard Estate would probably have to 
travel leaser distance. This is more likely to happen 
as the rch will always want to ensure that they 
matimise their output at work rather than waste it 
in travellng. Thus the pressure on the public trans- 
port system and the traffic on road could be con- 
siderably reduced or atleast ensure that the future 
growth ig not strained. 

The most important aspect of this expressway 
along the green park would be the reversal of traffic 
flow. Ncw the traffic flow is north to south. This 
would be reversed considerably over a period time as 
people would be travelling south to north. 


Since tae poor live closer to north, and corporate: 


offices are likely to shift northwards, their travel 
distances would be significantly reduced also. 

The best part of the parkway express highway 
would be that ıt would provide the now health con- 
scious Bombayite a beautiful park to jog around. 

Contractor says that this expressway will be con- 
nected to the inner parts of the city at predetermined 
junctions without interrupting the flow of traffic by 
having sud-ways and flyovers. , 


Eastern Sub-Sea Tunnel 
Just as the half-a-kilometre of parkway on the 
west coast will help decentralise Bombay consider- 


ably, a su>sea tunnel connecting Gateway of India. 


and Uran or Panvel will help in taking the business 
community connected with the iron and steel and 


- shipping business to the mainland around Raigad - 


and Thane districts. Ambanis and Wadias- have 
already ecvinced interest in the project. With tho 
development of the iron and steel market and the 
Navha-Shsva Port in the mainland it is guaranteed 
that the scb-sea tunnel express highway would decen- 
tralise large tracts of the city. 

However, as.part of the master plan of Bombay, 
these areas should also be considered for develop- 
ment and nade to be part of the Bombay zone from 
the urban design and development point of view. 


Besides development of Panvel and Uran, new - 


Bombay would also find a definite meaning and 
purpose ‘im the urban plan of Bombay if the sub-sea 
tunnél is approved without any further delay by 
the conceried authorities. It is really immaterial, 
whether ths project is given to Ambanis or Wadias 
for what ie important is the implementation of the 
proposed plan.  - : 


Greening.of Bombay . ; 
Today most ef Bombay is a mazo of concrete and 
“the develepment is what can bs described as cake 
development. This has to be changed. For this the 
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city of Bombay has to be divided into zonal dis- 
tricts with each district having its own - character. 
The zone housing the rich can be legislated to go 
for only one house per acre. But in areas where the 


‘upper middle class would live could be given a FSI’ 


tone of four or five acres as compared to the present 
1.33. 

The extra FSI granted would make way for spaced 
construction of built areas allowing air to blow 
freely. In today’s environment, where the distances 
between buildings is hardly 20 feet to 40 feet apart, 
there is hardly any space available for planting any 
trees or plotting gardens. There is hardly any room 
for the air to pass. g 

The FSI limit can further be increased to six in 
areas where we intend to house the poor. This 
would be helpful betause as we take up one area for 
development it will create houses for five other 
similar nodes because of the high concentrated 
density of population being planned. Of this only 
three could be brought in, while two nodes can ‘be 
used for providing public spaces, gardens, play 


. grounds and general foilage that will make the place 


look green. r 

As tho redevelopment begins from one area and 
goes on to the second, it would start to snow ball as 
development of one plot would mako room for three 
more. Which in turn would for nine and the deve- 
lopment can be completed in double time. 

People may want to complain that high-rise 
structures increasing the concentration density of 
population will lead to concrete jungles all over the 
city. But, what’s wrong in high-rise structures as 
long as they ensure that they can provide breathing 
space for the city and its people. 

Moreover, with high rise structures making room 
for open spaces, will also help in building wider ' 
roads in the centre of the city. The density of popu- 
dation should diminish from the contre as the rail 
network times pass through the centre of the city. 
The poor should be housed close to the rail network 
as it is they who will need the public transport. 

Once the city of Bombay sports the fast freeways 
making a East-West Corridor for quick movement 
and the interior city has wide roads with garden on 
either side, driving or travelling in the BEST double 
decker bus would become real fun. . 

” It is important to implement this plan for it is” 
more beautiful than the catchy slogan we have 
coined to satisfy our hurt egos of having to live in a 
wretched city like Bombay. 

The people of Bombay must force the authorities 
to implement these plans. However, they would be 
well advised to avoid making committees like the 
Save Bombay Committee for these committees are- 
nothing but anti-development and they prefer status- 
quo. They merely excell in coining slogans, which 
are uohelpfal. . i , 

Will the psople of Bombay find time to ensure 
that this dream Bombay would come true and make 
this city truly ‘Sundar ani Harith Mumbai’ (Beautiful 
and Green Bombay).(_] (Courtesy: Sunday Observer) 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 





Grim Scenario 


Ware the nation faces an unprecedented challenge in Kashmir 

threatening the very integrity ofthe country, the political 
leadership has been unable to build up the nation’s unity to meet the 
challenge. One notices discordance at every step in handling the 
difficult situation not only among different parties but within the 
ruling party itself. The Opposition which is hell-bent on fishing in 
the troubled waters, is itself facing the prospect of disintegration. 
All the signs of a serious crisis that threatens to engulf the entire 
political spectrum. 

The Kashmir situation refuses to improve. The occasional claims 
made by the authorities that the militants were put on the defensive 
bave been repeatedly disproved asthe killing of Mirwaiz Maulvi 
Farooq has brought out. As in the case of Mustafa before him, the 
Mirwaiz was known to be ready to respond to the overtures for a 
dialogue with the Centre’s emissaries, and that was precisely the 
point when he was liquidated—to underline once again that the 
militants alone hold sway and no other popular force in the hapless 
Valley today. 

The shocking manner in which the security forces gunned down 
the huge crowd that accompanied the Mirwaiz’s funeral procession, 
brought home the agly reality that the authorities in Srinagar at 
the time were bereft of any understanding of the complex political 
realities in the Valley and thereby intensified the crisis. The possi- 
bility of revulsion against terrorist violence among peace-loving 
Kashmiris which might have followed the Mirwaiz’s cold-blooded 
killing, was destroyed in the wake of the shooting spree by the 
security forces, thereby bringing upon the government the curse of 
the tension-charged Valley. 

Under the circumstances, the removal of Jagmohan from the post 
of the Governor was inescapable. From the government's standpoint 
however, Jagmohan could hardly be denied the credit of having 
borne the brunt of the militants’ offensive for four long months, 
where others were difficult to be persuaded to accept the unenvi- 
able charge of becoming the Governor of the strife-torn State. 
And this explains his being awarded with the presidential nomi- 
nation for the Rajya Sabha. 

What has created confusion is the - manner in which the govern- 
ment has disbanded the Kashmir affairs outfit, including the all- 
party advisory committee and Railway Minister George Fernandes’ 
additional charge, which was meant to provide an opening for politi- 
cal approach to Kashmir. While the strategy of dual approach — 
repression of armed secessionists and conciliation of the populace — 
was objectively sound, its implementation has so far been maladroit. 

This was largely because the government had not at the outset 
clarified within itself how this dual strategy, difficult in the best 
of circumstances, should be pursued, with the result that from the 


beginning the Homs Minister regarded George 
Fernandes’ activity in Kashmir as an interference 
into his exclusive domain, while Fernandes found 
the Governor's all-out repression as blocking all 
possible overtures for a political approach. This 
was made worse with the disbanding of Fernandes’ 


outfit simultaneously with Jagmohan’s removal from , 


Kashmir, giving the impression that, though the 
head of the repression machinery had been removed, 
the expected opening for political approach was also 
being shut down. ; e 

Such mishandling brings no credit to the govern- 
ment. This could be seen oven within the roling party 
itself when a fairly substantial number of its MPs 
have asked for Mufti Sayeed’s removal from the post 
of the Home Minister. Although the Prime Minis- 
ter has promptly turned down such a demand, the 
fact -of the matter is that the Home Minister can 
hardly claim to command the confidence of the ruling 


party as'a whole; and this has no doubt left an’ 


unmistakable dent on the government’s prestige, 
which the Prime Minister can hardly afford to 
ignore. .. bow i 
That.such a demonstration of confusion within 
the government. should come at a time when inter- 
national attention is focussed on the Kashmir crisis 
should-be a matter of serious concern for Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh and his establishmont. From Gates to 
Willy Brandt to Solarz, there has been a procession 
of concerns at the disturbing imminence of an Indo- 
Pak clash over Kashmir. Besides, the superpowers 
apart from other friendly governmcnts have conveyed 


their worry at the possibility of full-scale war bet- 
ween the two neighbours in South. Asia — a con- 
tingency which neither of them can afford to view 
with equanimity. BO i : 

Itis but natural for the international community to be 
disturbed by this development in our subcontinent. Tho fact, 
that the balance of “forces withjn Pakistan—the army esta- 
blishment versus Bonazir’s civilian establisiment—is. pre- 
carfously malntained, and add toit,'the escalating ethnic 
violence in Benazir’s own province of Sind, strengthens the 
fear of a diversionary adventurism on the part of 4 leadership 
faced with a critical situation at home. This temptation: can 
be reinforced by misreading the present state of political 
bickerings in this country, raising hops among Pakistani 
ier India in this state of disarray would be easier- to 

eat. = 

Viewed in this background, the squabbles within the ruling 
Janata Dal—with Devi Lal and Chandra Shekhar arrayed 
against V.P. Singh—debilitates the government’s will and 
ene to boldly face the difficult situation. On top of that, 
the tv Congresa has been tirelessly trying -to win over 
some ruling party chap or another to bring the V.P. Singh 
Government down. At the same time,.it has taken to sheer 
rowdyism inside Parliament with its members howling down 
the Chairman in-the Rajya Sabha and walking out of the Lok 
Sabha on the crucial Voting on urgent legislation of social 
import, thereby scoring a record in the deflance of all norms 
of parliamentary practice. In other words, ‘‘the Rajiv. 
Congress seertns to be declaring before the world, that it has 
no qualms in destroying the parliamentary system in the 
desperate bid to seize power. wis 

This dangerous approach is not liked by many Congress 
stalwarts, while two.of the Congreas Chief Munisters aro 
reported to have had a not very friendly exchange with their 
party President. The léader of a shaky organisation seoms to 
be going in for heroics as a cover up for bis weak position. 
Such a grim scenario bodes ill for the nation’s integrity .and 
democracy." ` : 
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COMMENTARY 


"THERE were not a few observers in this country qs olsewhere 
who had forecast before the May 27 elections to the 492- 
seat National Assembly of Myanmar (Burma) — the first such 
exercise since the February 1960 poll in that country — that 

. the victory of the ruling military junta’s political outfit (the 
National Unity Party or the NUP) was a foregone conclusion 
as the entire poll process had been reduced toa farce. These 
analysts were unable to gauge the mood of the Burmese 
électorate (numbering 23 million) who came out la large 
numbers to exercise their franchise on that fateful day. An 
idea of the thelr.urge to ensure restoration of democracy in 
place.of the stifling military dictatorship that had ruled the 
country since 1962 was availablo in the 1988 pro-democracy 
u led by students and Buddhist monks (with the parti- 
pation of a sizeable section of the armed forces) before it 
was crushed by a fresh military coup in September that year. 
The, May 27 elections have once more revealed that that urge 
for democracy and freedom can never be suppressed by brute 
force and savage repression. Both Nepal and Myanmar have 
drawn inspiration from the East European developments to 
bring into sharp focus this basic fact which many of our poli- 
tical pundits had chosen to conveniently forget. 7 
According to the latest information available, the National 
League for Democracy (NLD), ‘headed’ by: Brigadier General 
Tin Oo, its Chairman, and Ms Aung San Suu Kyi (daughter 
of-the legendary Aung San who, spearheaded Burma’s straggle 
for independence), its charismatic Secretary-Goneral, is 
heading for a landslide victory confounding the pollsters 
(now that it has already gained a two-thirds majority in the 


first 100 seats leaving the NUP far behihd). The heavy odds, 


against which it had to fight were indeed, unimaginable. 
Elections took place for 486 seats (six in the Shan State having 
been suspended on account of inaccessibility due to the difi- 


cult terrain and communication problems). Fhe nomination May 30 
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_' Verdict in Myanmar =` :-- 


of 2100 candidates by 93 parties for these 486 seats gave an 
illusion of mult- contests. In effect every possible step 
was taken to block the NLD’s electoral success. Thus Ms 
Suu Kyi, Brigadier General Tin Oo as well as tho respected 
U Nu, the country’s last democratically. elected 

Premier'now heading the League for Democracy and Peace, 
alongwith many others were debarred from contesting: What 
is more, they Were detained and thus not allowed to com- 
paign. Thousaads were arrested, In reality there was practi- 
cally no election campaign. and the clectorate..denied the 
overall list of party candidates.. Hundreds of thousands of 
partici ts in the 1988 democratic urge were uprodted 
m their homes and sent to faraway places: The — a’ 
reincarnation of General No Win's Burma Socialist -Pro- 
gramme Party (BSPP) — was openly backed by the ruling 
Junta and possessed a wide network across the country. Tho 
foreign media wag also kept out of Myanmar for obvious 


reasons. - - 

In sucha backdrop thè remarkable victory of the NLD 
is a tribute to the democratic aspirations of the people of 
Myanmar, Bur the NLD still faces. many uphill tasks ahead. 
Despite its protestations, the ruling. Stato Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC) will seek all means- to prevent 
a smooth- trahsfer of power (which anyway is conditional 
on the framing ofa new Constitution by the. legislature). 
The attempts to block an early drafting of the Constitution 
are expscted to be stepped up ina bid to nullify ‘the popular. 
verdict... This is wher’ democratic opinion .across the world 
(that was instrumental in compelling the military rulers to 
hold the elections), and India ın particular with iis unquee-- 
tioned democratic credentials, must effectively intervene. and 
give a fitting rebuff to the machinations of the: blood-thirsty - 

espots clinging on to power in Yangon (Rangoon). 
aan S.C, 
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Secularism and Indo-Pakistan Relations 


P. RAJAN 


SCA A~ boy, youare an Indian first and then a 
Muslim,” said Mohammad Ali Jinnah in 
1925, while admonishing the Raja of Mahmudabad, 
who kad then claimed that he was a “Muslim first”. 
It was the samo Jinnah who sought to give pre- 
eminerce to his Muslim identity at the residence of 
the Raja of Mahmudabad, twelve years later, when 
he persuaded himself that this could be promoted 
by shedding his Saville Row suits and by donning a 
thevgaal and Persian Lamb cap. Jinnah had then 
sought to give himself this new identity, after the 
Muslim League could-secure only 109 out of the 
482 sects reserved for the Muslims, in the elections 
to -the Provincial Assemblies held earlier that 
year. 
Wha: Jinnah found particularly galling in 1937 
was thet his claim that his was the exclusive voice 


of the Muslims of the subcontinent had been deci- . 


sively rejected .throughout the country. What con- 
stituted a particular setback for him was the 
triumph of the Congress party, which had advo- 
cated £ secular platform, in the Muslim-majority 
North-West Frontier Province — the same Cong- 
ress party, at whose hands, Jinnah claimed, “the 
Mussalmans could not expect any justice or fair 
play”. s : 

The quest for a separate identity for the 
Muslims of the subcontinent which Jinnah reject- 
ed “in 1925 and championed in 1937, inevitably 
led to the: demand for a separate state for the 
Maslim;. This found on in the famous 
Lahore Resolution of 1940. Interestingly, this 
Resolut.on called for two “independent”, “‘autono- 
mous and sovereign” states in which the Mus 
lims “sro numerically in a majority’. This was 
a Resolution, passed by leaders largely drawn not 
from the Muslim-majority Provinces, but from 
the Mcslim-minority Provinces. Punjab was then 
ruled br Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and the Unionist 
Party, who had routed the Muslim League in the 
1937 Previncial Assembly elections and who found 
the whole thought of partition not only unthink- 
able but also Indicrous. 

When Pakistan ultimately came into being in 
1947, the country was foisted with a leadership 
that hed no roots in its soil. Jinnah was a 
Gujarati and Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan 
hailed from Karnal while his wifo was a Christian 
from U>. The Muslim League had no firm base 
or grasfroots organisational structure in any of the 
four Provinces of West Pakistan — Sind, Punjab, 
Baluchistan and the NWFP. Further, rather than 
abiding by the 1940 Resolution, which promised 
two “autonomous and sovereign” states, Jinnah 


The author,a specialist on ibe iy affairs, 
has ar. intimate knowledge of the developments in 
Pakis‘an since its inception. . 
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sought to impose a language which he seldom 
spoke, Urdu, on the people of East Bengal, who 
were deeply conscious and proud of their linguistic 
and cultural heritage. Ironically, Urdu was a langu- 
age which was native neither to the Western, nor 
tho Eastern half of Pakistan. , 
Ever since its birth Pakistan’s most serious and 
basic problem has been its inability to define its 
own national identity in clear-cut and positive 
terms. In his address to the Constituent Assembly 
of Pakistan in August 1947, Jinnah stated: i 
You may belong to any religion, caste or creed — that 
has nothing to do with the business of the State....... We 
should keep that before us as an ideal and you will find in 
course of time Hindus will cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims would ctase to be Muslims...... Weare citizens 
and equal citizens of the state........... in the political 
sense as citizens of the State. 
And Liaquat Ali Khan procalimed: 
snot the flag of any particular party or com- 
‘munity...... As I visualise the State of Pakistan, there will 
be no special rights. for any particular community or 
individual. ; 
Interestingly, in his last days Jinnah appeared to 
bein favour of converting the Muslim Leaguo into 
a secular party and renaming itas tho Pakistan 
National League. Jinnnah, who had earlier claimed 
to be a leader concerned about the welfare of 
all the Muslims in the -whole subcontinent, predict- 
ably moderated these pretensions -once he was ons- 
conced in the comfortable gaddi of the Governor- 
General of Pakistan. “My advice to Muslim bre- 
thren in India is to ‘give unflinching loyalty to the 
State in which they happen to be,” he said. By advo- 
cating a secular set-up for Pakistan and urging the 
Indian Muslims to place their faith in their welfare 
and progress in a secular India, Jinnah in effect 
repudiated all that he had earlier said about the 
need for a separate state for the Muslims, if their 
separate identity was to be preserved and their rights 
guaranteed. 4 


UNABLE to define the country’s identity in positive 
terms and beset by problems caused by a leadership 
with no national/mass popular base or clear-cut 
programmes for socio-economic reforms, Pakistan 
inevitably drifted towards rule by a bureaucratic- 
military elite, backed by opportunist politicians and 
the rural feudal elements. In these circumstances, 
what was the only basis on which the ruling elite 
could seek to really the people behind it? Given its 
class composition and dependence colonial 
linkages, this- elite could neither adopt a socialist 


- orientation nor an extreme fandamentalist platform: 


Tho national identity had, therefore, to be defined 
in predominantly negative terms. India came in ag 
the most common, logical and convenient whipping 
boy to hold the nation together. Apart from the , 
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question of Kashmir, Pakistan was shown and is 
even today shown as having been wronged by an 
expanionist India, with regard to both Junagadh and 
Hyderabad. Pakistani maps even today do not show 
Junagadh as a part of India. Pakistani children were 
told continually in their schools, and most notably 
in their history text books, that Hindus are by 
nature cruel, deceitful and treacherous, This distor- 
tion of history and the promotion of ill-will and 
hatred in young minds, reached particularly high 
levels during General Zia-ul-Haq’s time. The wily 
General while preaching his commitment to good 
relations with India, in actual fact ensured that 
people-to-people contacts were minimised and 
Pakistan embarked on a carefully calculated and 
caliberated plan to destabilise India’s secular fabric. 
General Zia realised that the greatest threat to his 
military dictatorship and his so-called ‘Islamisation’ 
was the consolidation of India’s democratic, pluralis- 
tic and secular structure. 

Apart from the wanton distortion of history, the 
Pakistani quest for self-identity was sought to be 
fulfilled by the propogation of the myth that one 
Pakistani soldier was as good as ten Indians. This 
was reinforced by conscious efforts to deliberately 
overestimate and misrepresent India’s domestic 
problems’ in Kashmir, Punjab, Tamil Nadu (the 
Dravidian movement), Nagaland, Mizoram and 
elsewhore. Contrary to the belief that Pakistan’s 
efforts to disaffect the Sikh p :pulation in India is a 
recent phenomenon, the first efforts to proceed on 
this road were conceived by Ayub’s Foreign Minister, 
Manzur Qadir, in 1958. When Pakistan undertook 
‘Operation Gibraltar’ in 1965, it was not as if Ayub, 
Bhutto and their associates believed that the 
Pakistan Army would overrun India. A major factor 
behind this misadventure was the Pakistani’s percep- 
tion that beset by insurgencies and unrest and 
without a leader of Jawaharlal Nehru’s stature and 
charisma, India was falling apart at its seams. All 
that was required was a military setback and India 
as a country would collapse. 

With Jawaharlal Nehru dead and India still 
recovering from the shock of its conflict with China 
in 1962. Ayub and Bhutto clearly underestimated 
the strength of Lal Bahadur Shastri’s leadership in 
1965. In their perception, Manzur Qadir’s belief 
that the Sikhs would inevitably get disaffected in 
secular India was proving right with Sant Fateh 
Singh renewing his call for a Punjabi Suba. 
Throughout the 1965 conflict, Radio Pakistan went 
on and on with a propaganda barrago aimed at 
undermining the loyalty of the Sikhs in Punjab. The 
Pakistani analysis of the situation in J&K was also 
based on the presumption that the Muslim Kashmiris 
were so disenchanted with secular India — because 
. of rigged elections, corruption and the repeated 
incarceration of the immensely popular Sheikh 
Abdullah — that the population would extend full 
support to the infiltrators sent across the Ceasefire- 
Line. The anti-Hindi agitation in Tamil Nadu and 
the continuing insurgencies in the North-East only 
underscored that fissures in India’s democratic and 
secular polity could be fully exploited and taken 
advantage of. 
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The Pakistani evaluation of the Indian domestic 
scene proved to be disastrously wrong. Despi-e pro- 
vocation and incitement, Sikhs and Hindus stood 
together shoulder to shoulder, in helping the Indian 
armed forces to thwart the Pakistani thrusts in 
Punjab. In Kashmir, despite their grievences against 
the Sadiq Ministry and New Delhi’s incarceration 
of Sheikh Abdullah, the Kashmiri population helped 
the armed forces to locate and capture the infikrators 
from across the Ceasefire-Line. Indian secularism 
had proved its strength at an hour of crisis. Equally 
important was the destruction of the myth that one 
Pakistani soldier was as good as ten Indians. Des- 
pite possessing qualitatively superior weapons 
generously supplied by the United States, the Pakis- 
tan armed forces had not only been hdd bat 
worsted. 

The 1965 conflict set the pacé for eventa which 
ultimately led to Ayub’s ouster. The subsequent re- 


» jection of the democratic verdict by the armed forces 


and Bhutto, by denying the Awami League its due 
place in the country’s future, led to the dismtegra- 
tion of Pakistan in 1971. The emergence of Bangla- 
desh was virtually the last nail in the coffin of 
Jinnah’s ‘two nation theory’. A Muslim-majority 
East Bengal had rejected the hegemony of its co- 
religionists in West Pakistan. Despite the gruesome 
atrocities committed against the minority community 
in East Bengal, communal harmony was mamtained 
throughout the crisis not only in West Bengal but all 
over the country. Indian secularism had demonstra- 
ted its strength yet again. A 
Pakistan’s crisis of identity has continuec and, if 


„anything, been accentuated by the emergence of 


Bangladesh. Bhutto tried to give Pakistan a now and 
radical direction by his espousal of Islamic Socialism 
and by emphasising the country’s role in the Islamic 
world by hosting the OIC Summit in Lahore. But 
the question of nationalities remained unresolved 
with the Pakistani Army ruthlessly suppressing a 
Baluchi insurrection, leaving over 5000 Baluchis 
killed in its operations. It was in recogniticn of his 
own vulnerability that Bhutto meticulously cbserved 
the principle of non-interference enshrined in the 
Simla Agreement of 1972 in the conduct of its rela- 
tions with India. In any case, with the reentry of 
Sheikh Abdullah tothe political arena in J & K, 
the sense of grievance and alienation that the Kash- 
miris felt was largely redressed. Punjab renained.a 
haven of communal peace, with Pakistan’s e Torts to 
use Jagjit Singh Chauhan to incite the Sikhs in India 
in 1971 being seen as something of a joke. 


IT was, however, the emergence of General Zia-ul- 
Haq as the military ruler of Pakistan that saw the 
revival of the Manzur Qadir strategy, that tke key to 
obtaining success in Kashmir lay in destabilssing the 
situation in Punjab by sowing the seeds of disaffec- 
tion in the minds of the Sikhs. In the perception of 
the Pakistani military establishment, there were stands 
of Sikh separatism in the Anandpur Sahib Reso- 
lution. The granting of easy access to Sikh pilgrims 
and leaders to visit their holy shrines in Pakistan 


y 


rá 


, the terrorist groups. The 


Woulc provide an ideal opportunity to the Pakis- 
tanis to suggest to their visitors that they had been 
betrayed by leaders like Nehru ‘and Sardar Patel, 
who had gone back on promises they had made to 
Master Tara Singh and other Sikh’ leaders on the 
-evo of independence. On the religious plane, it was 
suggesced to the Sikh visitors that the Sikhs had 
much more in common with their Muslim breathren 
than with the Hindus, as both Sikhism and Islam are 
monotieistic religions. These efforts were put into 
effect barely a few months after tho then Indian 
Foreiga Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, visited 
Pakistan in 1978. When the first Sikh jathas visited 
Nankana Sahib in 1978, the Pakistanis had arranged 
for such luminaries as Jagjit Singh Chauhan and 
Ganga Singh Dhillon to be on hand to meet the 
Jatha members. ae 
Pakistani involvement in Punjab increased in 
scope’ and magnitude as the situation in Punjab 
contin 1ed to deteriorate in the 1980’s. From a posi- 
tion oY quiet incitement and propaganda especially 
through expatriate Sikhs in countries like the UK, 
the USA and Canada, the involvement increared to 
direct Srovisions of arms, training and motivation to 
terrorist groups were 
advised to indulge in killings designed to provoke 
communal violence and to marginalise and eliminate 
political figures in Punjab who would promote com- 
munal peace and facilitate a political settlement. _ 
, In brief, the entire effort is to undermine India’s 
democ-atic and secular, structure. Zia’s genius 
lay in dis ability to do all this while piously pro- 
fessing his abiding commitment ‘to a “peace 
offensive”. designed to improve relations with 
India. To sell his professed good intentions Zia 
was propared to resort to any gimmick ranging 
from visiting India uninvited to see a cricket match, 
to playing host to the alumni of St. ‘Stephen’s 
Collega. India’s tragedy. is that fat too many 
influencial Indians who should have known better, 
were carried away by Zia’s words, hospitality and 
feignec humility. Particularly guilty of this failing 
was many a renowned member of India’s Fourth 
Estate. 
door for many an Indian with an inflated ego, who 


then believed that the good General could do no ` 


wrong!) ' l 
. . Zia’e efforts to- undermine India’s secular fabric 
had an important domestic rationale. Given the 
nature of his military dictatorship it was only 
inevitable that despite all his professed commit- 
ment to ‘Islamisation’, sectarian and ethnic conflicts 
would zrow in Pakistan. This did indeed happen 
during his eleven year.rule. But.what better way 
did he aave to divert attention from the weaknesses 
springing from his own dictatorial rule than to 
divert his people’s attention to the strife he was 
covertly promoting in India. It could then be 
explained to his own people that his ‘Islamisation’ 
was a far better recipe for peace and stability than 
India’s secular democracy. In undertaking his 
efforts <o sow disaffection’ amongst the Sikhs not 
only in India but also in third countries; Zia depen- 
ded largely on the Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI), 
Pakistani diplomatic missions in Western Europe 
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(Zia almòst invariably opened -the car ` 


and North America and in a gfonp of Muslim 
League politicians led by a friend and associate of 
Manzur Qadir called Chaudhry Zahoor Elahi. 
When Zahoor Elahi was killed in 1981, hib role 
was taken over by his son Chaudhry Shujaat 
Hussain who was a member of Prime Minister 
Junejo’s Cabinet. It was well-known in Lahore 
that General Zia-ul-Haq’s special friends like 
Ganga Singh Dhillon hada close relationship with 
Zahoor Elahi and his son. ; ie 

In Kashmir too Zia’s strategy remained the same 
as in Punjab. The Pakistani establishment kept 
its links open with the JKLF and fundamentalist 
groups like the Jamaat-e-Islami. There was a 
continuing effort to encourage secessionist groups 
in the Valley. By 1988, training camps bad been 
set up in Pakistan Occupied Kashmir and militants 


` had infiltrated into’ the Valley with sophisticated 


weapons like AK-47 rifles. The first large-scale 


‘arrest of trained militants alongwith the seizure of 


sophisticated weapons supplied by Pakistan was- 
effected by the Kashmir polico-in September- 
October 1988. Just as Zia had piously denied 
any Pakistani involvement in terrorist activities in 
Afghanistan an Punjab, Benazir Bhutto with at 


` best a tenuous control over the activities of the 


Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) protested her 
innocence at the happenings in J&K. 

-In evaluating Pakistan’s policies, the question of 
whether the problems India is now facing in Punjab 
and Kashmir are primarily of its own making or 
influenced by Pakistan’s designs, is largely academic. 
India will have to recognise that given its domes- < 
tic compulsions, continuing Pakistani involvement 
in developments in Panjab and J&K is and will 
remain, a fact of life. But despite the grave pro- 
vocation caused by Pakistani instigation -of terrorist 
elements to undermine communal harmony and 
cause a Hindu exodus from Punjab, the people of 
Punjab have remained steadfast in their faith in 
secularism and in the wisdom and rationale of 
the country’s democratic processes and institutions. 
It is vital to have this faith consolidated and 
strengthened, though it is obvious that time alone 
would be the best cure for the alienation and grief 
of those who have suffered. 


o. ; 
\ ` 

RECENT developments in Kashmir havo also be- 
come a source of widespread national concern in 
India. Predictably, Pakistan is sparing no effort to 
seek advantage from these developments. There is - 
no denying that there is widespread alienation in tho 
Valley. with distinct manifestations of popular support 
favouring azadi. Benazir Bhutto has seized on these 
developments to outflank her opponents and rivals, 
and divert attention from charges of corruption and 
maladministration against her government. ` In this 
process, however, she has resurrected the role of the 
army as the pre-eminent force in determining the 
country’s destiny. With ‘the country engulfed in 

owing ethnic and sectarian strife, and the army 
faving to be frequently called in to maintain law . 

.  (Contimied on page 35). 
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Need. for National © 
Government . “4 z 


Te editorial of Mainstream of April 14, 1990 


proposing the formulation of a national govorn-. 


ment at the Centre is very timely- and urgent. The 
caso for such’ a government in the grave internal 
situation in the country, interlinked with and still 
further aggravated by the external threat from 
Pa kistan, has been very convincingly argued in the 
editorial, Equally welcome is the courageous stand 
of the editorial that, in the existing conditions, the 


National Front, the Congress-I, the Lefts and the 


BJP will have, to join hands for forming such a 
government, setting asido all partisan interests and 
hardened animosities inhorited from their past 
relations. 
It hardly needs stating that the bold and novel 
proposal, with all its reasonableness and propriety, 
does not fit into the current policy rutssof our main 
national parties. It will need tremendous pressure of 
popular opinion to get to them to’ give serious 
consideration to the Mainstream proposal. . 
_ ‘What comes uppermost in my mind, in this 
connection, is the role of ‘journalists. It is a long 
' gradition in our country that journalists and in- 
dependent political thinkers have played a powerful 


role in the formation of public opinion cutting © 


across existing divisions between political parties 
and the blinding dust raised by petty, disruptive 
feuds in‘ public life. ae . ‘ 
It has often happened that journalists have set the 
` ball rolling on some vital question of national 
jnterest, and then it has gained momentum and 
volume like a snowball. | i l 
. Mainstream carrios ‘weight with our various 
political parties and all serious political thinkers 
who shape public opinion. ee 
.I want to appeal ‘to Mainstream to launch a 
campaign on its proposal.’ It should invite readers’ 
views,on the issue. It should contact: editors and 
journalists of other papers (Dailies, weeklies, etc.) 
to write about its proposal in their own journals. It 
will not.bé long before- leaders of our, important 
political parties will have to take cognisance of such 
a campaign, give serious thought to it, and also to 
nd to it. . TEN . 
o proposal must not be allowed to die as the 
_result of a conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
leaders of our political cs. be 
‘| The ar tion’ of ‘such a campaign by like- 
minded journalists is -dofinitely feasible, if 
Mainstream initiates the process. mA 
Normally, I would have opposed the idea’ of 
including the BJP in the national government. But, 
together with the three other components of ‘the 
` government suggested by you, /n the existing situa- 
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, the BJP will have to exert a restraining 
influence on the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the Shiv 
Sena and similar organisations. And that is the 
most vital need of the hour for dealing with 
Kashmir, Punjab, the Babri Masjid-Ram Janma- 
bhoomi q on, etc. which is ‘not a whit, less . 
important than meeting the external threat coming 
from Pakistan. - 

It is very unfortunate but true that we are passing 
through a dangerous period when the maintenance 
of internal communal harmony has bécome a vi 
factor in India’s defence in the event of an externa 
attack. Tho two issues-have got linked up. In fact 
the restoration of a measure of communal harmony ~ 
will, by itself, restrain the Pakistani rulers’ bellicose 
stance on Kashmir. They are banking on our 
communal ‘disharmony in their interventionist policy 
towards India. 
` In recent years, and very specifically sjnce our last 


Lok Sabha elections, I have been pleading for a ` 


national consensus for national unity as steps for 
advancing towards the formation of a national 
government. I heartily welcome and greet Main- 
stream for its proposal. 


May 23, 1990 
P.O. Talegaon General Hospital 
Pune-410507 . 


` S.G. Sardesai 
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Simla Agreement and Indo-Pak Tensions | 


K. NATWAR SINGH 


NDO-Pak relations ‘arouse strong passions, and 
fiery rhetoric. Asan Ambassador in Islamabad 
from 1980 to 1982, it was'my job to improve, 
strengthen and deepen bilateral relations. This was 
easier said than done. Heat not light, rancour not 
reason, anger not amity were more often in 
evidence. Hotheads on.both sides of the divide did 
_ not meko life.easy. Strong nerves and a cool head 
‘are basic requirements for coping with Indo-Pak 
relatioas. Excessive enthusiasm of any kind should 
be discouraged. I, therefore, never lost sight of the 
advice Napoleon’s durable and worldlywise Foreign 
Minister, Talleyrand, gave to French displomatists: 
“‘Surtoit, Messiures, point de zele”. (above all gentle- 
men, mot the slightest zeal). , 
Unless one has a basic understanding of the inner 
dynam.cs of the historical, political, economic and 
social processes going on in the two countries, one 
: cannot do justice to one’s job. I had also to bear 
in mind that what was desirable was not always 
attainadle and what was attainable was not always 
desirablo. i 
Awaze of the extreme complexity and delicacy of 
Indo-Pak relations we should keep some basic 
realities in the front not at the back of our minds: 
1. The future of Indo-Pak relations unfortunately. 
Hes in the past. ee 
2. Indo-Pak relations are accident-prone. 
3. The residual problems. of partition still 
bedavil bilateral relations. © ~- 


4. These problems can be divided into ‘three ° 


oups: (a) Problems that can be easily solved. 

) 2roblems that are intricate and difficult but 

not insoluble. (c) Problems which defy solutions. 

Bota countries must learn to live with them in 
mutual, regional ‘and global interest. 

The sasily resolved problems relate to travel, 


visas, tourism, exchange visits of students, scholars,. 


sportsrren, journalists, writers; environmental and 
ecological issues, flood control, etc. a i 
The difficult ones include sharing of ‘information, 

- distorted and inflammatory media co , druga, 
i undary, 


governments in both countries these problems too 


can be resolved. At least the adverse fall-out can be ’ 


\contained or minimised.\ The Joint Commission and 
its Sub~Commissions can address themselves to these 
issues so that they do not assume crisis Proportions. 

_Problams that defy solution relate to 


riots, the treatment of Qadianis, M s and 
Kashmir. a 


The author, who was the Minister of State for 
External Affairs in the previous Union Govern- 
ment, served as the head of the Indian mission 
in Pakistan in the early eighties. 
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Ishall confine myself to Kashmir as that has 
unfortunately becomo a live issuo after being 
dormant for many years. ; 

In Pakistan, successive governments have made 
it their business to promote frictional relations with 
India. The so-called Kashmir question continues 
to be used for acquiring legitimacy at home. But the 
real problem, which Pakistan has’ to resolve, relates 
to its identity. For 43 years Pakistan has not come 
with a solution. India-baiting only displays dehy- 
dration of thought and absence of wisdom. It is not, 
a solution for the problem of identity. Only a 
diversion. Tho identity problem is devilishly complex. 
For thousands of years the-inhabitants of what is 
now Pakistan were Hindus and Buddhists. Then 
they were converted to Islam. For two hundred 
years they were British-Indian Muslims. Then came 
1947. They becante Pakistanis. Soon tho rulers of 
Pakistan wére faced with the explosion of the 
consciousness of its divergent people. “Yes, we are 
Muslims, . but we are also Punjabis, Bengalis, 
Sindhis, Pathans and Baluchis,” they proclaimed. 
Add to this the ‘Qadianis, Islamailis, Bohras and 
you have quite a handful to cope with. Let’s not 
also forget the Shia-Sunni tension. And the 
Muhajirs. Inability to find an answer to the problem 
of identity led to the creation of Bangladesh. : 

The Pakistani establishment should find no 
comfort in what is happening in Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. For these three read Sind, Baluchistan 
and the NWFP—all three can one day ask for 
self-determination and more. Not a reassuring 
picture for Pakistan, recalling what happened in 
East Pakistan. 

N : 


SOON after the National Front Government took 
office our relations with Pakistan deteriorated 
sharply. This needs some explaining. The election 
manifesto of the National Front on its foreign ~ 
policy said, among other things, “that 

the Government will take bold and creative 
initiatives to weave a pattern of cooperative friend- 


conceptualised thought 
through framework of their foreign licy. It was 
farther assumed that on foreign policy at least cont- 
radictory voices would not be heard. If on nothing 
else, at least on foreign affairs the National Front 
Government would have a clear, shared and 
cohesive vision. ara : 
` The stark reality t foreign policy has been 
reduced to a series of improvised ad hos decisions. 
Tho verbal bombast has been embarrassing. When 
the whole world is witnessing a lowering of tensions, 
peaceful resolution ef several regional wars, with- 
drawal of the Soviets from Afghanistan, effective 


+ 


progress in nuclear and conventional disarmament, 
‘dramatic improvement in US-USSR relations, the 
_ flowering of non-communist governments in Eastern 
Europe, the reduction in defence budgets, the release 
of Mandela, the independence of Namibia, there is 
serious talk of ‘an Indo-Pak war. What an irony? 
Woe should be setting an example in good neighbour- 
lines, in peaceful co- co. 
Both countries should be devoting all their energies 


__ to raising the standard of living of their people and not _ 
raising their defence budgets. Instead there is talk . 


of hot pursuit and liberating the Valley. Ms Bhutto, 
throwing her father’s Simla Agreement’ out of the 
window, talks of a 1000 year war. Nawaz Sharief, 
not to be left behind, wants to collect ten crore 
rupees to help*the Kashmiri mujahideen or some such 
sinister and irresponsible scheme. We are asked to be 
psychologically prepared for war on the one hand 
and on the other not to utter the word ‘war’ — both 

rescriptions emanating from individuals holding the 
highest posts in the National Front Government. ` 


By signing the Simla Agreement in July 1972, Mrs. 


Indira Gandhi, who had till-then been a world- 
class politician, became a world class stateswoman. 
She had a long-term vision of Indo-Pak relations: 


“We cannot fight geography, we have to live as 
Sbe did not wish’ to convert . 


friendly neighbours.” 
Pakistan’s defeat into national humiliation. She 
did not, for very sound political reasons, send Z.A. 
Bhutto back with ashes and sack cloth, The result: 
there has been no serious talk of war between India 
and Pakistan for 18 years except for a short 10 
days in January 1987, but that is another story and 
nead not detain us here. V.P. Singh knows the 
facts. He had just taken over as Defence Minister. 
The Simla Agreement is and should be the bed- 
rock of our bilateral relations. It provides a sensi- 
ble and sound basis for satisfactorily dealing with 
all matters, © ir inclu President Z 
put the Simla Agreement on the back burner for 
„eleven years, but he could not abrogate ‘it. He 
offered a no-war pact in 1981 but that only ‘created 
confusion. I do not know what has happened to it. 
Ms Bhutto on coming to office announced her 
commitment to the. Simla A ent and till 
November 1989 she was careful not to get out of 
step. During the elections she made a very repre- 
hensible and irresponsible statement and subse- 
quently her pronouncements have been shrill and 
sterile -and unhelpful. To transcend her domestic 


problems, she talks of self-determination for the | 


Kashmiris. People living in glass houses should. not 
throw stones. Ms Bhutto’s political glass house is 
as vulnerable-as it is fragile. j 
| Why this chango in Pakistani attitude? Why did 
wo not hear such language, witness such behaviour, 
observo such unacceptable Pakistani activity between 
1980 and 1989? What is the objective? Have our 
Pakistani friends learnt nothing from history? Surely 
they know deep' down in their souls that no Indian 
Government can compromise the nation’s „teritorial 
integrity. Iam not a war-monger but I am quite 
clear in my mind that like Lincoln in 1861-1865, 
India, if left no option, will go to war to save the 
Union. It is an agonising choice but our friends in 


softening of national will. 


had ` 


Pakistan should have no illusions on that score. 
Neither about the outcome. We may loose a dattle 
or two but win the war we will. Theso are harsh 
words, not lightly uttered, but there can be no 

However, I do not see a war round the corner. 
The current international weather is one of coopera- 


‘tion and conciiations, not confrontations and 


conflict. The Americans are now invoking the 
Simla Agreement, not the dead UN resolutions. 
The Russians have their. hands full and are in no 
mood for’ an acrimonious Security Council débate 
on this subject. The Chinese too for. obvious reasons 
are against a'conflict. All want the two countries to 
sort out their problems bilaterally. Kohan Ae 

This is where the Simla Agreement comes in so” 
handy. It provides the necessary framework for 
creating an atmosphere to get the derailed relation- 
as back on the track. ps 

his Indira Gandhi Memorial Lecture on May 
Day, V.P. Singh said: “Tho Simla Agreement pro- 
vides a viable framework for a durable peace. Tho 
Agreement commits the two countries to settle 
their differences by peaceful means, through btlateral 
negotiations without recourse to force. Indeed, - 
bilateralism ‘is the bedrock of.the Agreement. It 
also enshrined the principles of respect for cach 
other’s territorial. integrity, sovereignty and non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs.” | i 

Before the two sides sit down to talk, the’ diplo- 
matic temperature has to be brought down, the 
rhetoric to be lowered to a less shrill pitch and < 
Pakistan has to give some evidence ‘of attémpting 
to stop stoking the fires in Kashmir and Punjab. 
All this ‘will take time but it is worth trying., Con- 
fidence-building is time consuming. Diplomatic 
engineering can produce surprising results provided 
political clarity and steadfastness is forthcoming. 

In the meanwhile I take comfort in what a down- 
to-earth Pakistani once told me — Jenab, asltat to ye 
‘hai ki Kashmir aap ke pass hai aur Kashmir ka masla 
hamare ‘gale me phansa hai (the reality is that you 
have Kashmir and we are stuck with the Kashmir 
problem). LJ 
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Challenge and Opportunity 
SHARAT KUMAR. | 


I speat most of 1987-88 in Srinagar as the President 

of the largest joint sector industrial project in the 
“Kashmir Valley. Drawing upon this experience and 
dismayed by the recent press reports which have 
tended to blow some aspects of the situation out of 
Proportion, 1 feel compelled to draw public atten- 
tion- on the deeper issues involved in tho grim 
tragedy of Kashmir since it is necessary to analyse 
the total situation in its correct historical context 
to determine the action to be taken in future. 


Historical Context l 

Upto 1947, the- Kashmiri Muslims had a`low 
status in the political and economic life of the State, 
‘and all administrative and political authority rested 
firmly with the Dogras andthe Kashmiri Pandits 
while -he trade and commerce was dominated by the 
Punjabi Hindus. With the ooming of Sheikh 


Abdulah, a new class of Muslims rose to the fore-. 


frontim the administative and professional fields 
and they moved on to acquire wealth and economic 


_. power Notwithstanding the secular ideals which the 


National Conference stood for, the Pandit Com- 
munity was put to constant harassment on account 
of its past history of virtual domination of the 
administration to the extent that in 1987, noticing 
my reluctance to accept the post in Kashmir, I was 
told tkat the Kashmiris only resent the Pandits, and 
` as an outsider Hindu I would face no hurdles. ` 

In the complex relationship with India, especially 
after tne incarceration of Sheikh Abdullah in 1953, 


the political authority in the Valley was sought to . 


be kept in control by New Delhi through various 
stratagems. On one hand, tho secular i of the 
Natioral Conference was exploited and it was 
ensured’ that only the acceptable leaders of this 
party remained in power. On the other hand, the 
Central Government pumped in huge funds for 
develoament works in the State so that the masses 
could >e, won over by the economic advantages 
flowing from Kashmir’s association with India. 

The Central assisiahce, which was funnelled 
through the administrative michinery of ‘the State, 
was la-gely cornered by a small class of Kashmiri 
Moslins who dominated the political-administrative- 
commercial life in the Valley under the t-1947 
dispensation of power. The opulence of 
built Louses owned even by the junior officials and 
the prosperity of this small class of Kashmiris is 
incredible. The benefits of Central aid have not 


Te author is Managing Director, Electrical 
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percolated to the masses, and the lot of the vast 
majority of poor peasants, the ghorewallahs and the 
shikara-wallohs has not changed anywhere in pro- 
portion to the massive funds spent by the Central 
Government. ` 

.The sudden ascencance to power and wealth by, 
the new elite created two prablemi for them. Ono 
was the increasing necessity of keeping the | 
majority of poor Muslim masses from reacting fo, 
the ill-gotten quick wealth of the ruling majority. 
The other was the anxiety to perpetuate their domi- 
nant position since the unexpectedly sudden gains 
created a fear .psychosis especially in context of the 
kid glove treatment received by them from the 
Central Government which meant a near total free- 
dom from the regulating mechanisms of tax- and 
other vigilance authorities that operate much more 
effectively in the rest of India. 

The demand for a free state, the clamour to join 

istan, the rise of religious fundamentalism, the 
creation of the Indian bogey, etc. ideally suited the 
ruling elite of the Valley. These were excellent tools 
for diverting the attention of the poor masses from | 
the glaring contrasts of sudden wealth of ‘the 
liticians and administrators. To counter such anti- 
dia activity, the Central Government constantly 
devised ways of supporting the ruling groups, giving 
a go-bye to the efficiency of administrative controls 
and to fair-play in the politicatelectoral processes. 
This led to a complete lack of accountability to the 
electorate of the State since the elite’s sources of 
power stood- divorced from the electoral process. 
The apologetic and appeasing stance of New Delhi 
suggesting a guilty conscience was ‘manipulated . 
successfully by the Kashmiri ruling elite by con- 
stantly fanniog the secessionist flames. 

The rich elite of Kashmir have the intelligence to 
realise that an in dent free state of Kashmir _ is 
not viable, and the consequences of joining with 
Pakistan will not be pleasant. They did not expect 
that their incitement and covert support to the 
secessionist activity will ever snowball so far beyond 
a point necessary to play games with New Delhi. 
The poor are always exploited by the clever and the 
cunning, be they the politicians of India, Pakistan, 
or the ruling elite of Kashmir. Not obessed with the 
cold-blooded pursuit of self-interest as the rich 
invariably are, the poor are warm-hearted and 
gullibly emotional. They are easily manipulated by 
rhetoric and eropamanidn of which religion is one of 
the most convenient tools. 

With the masses in the Valley smarting under 
rampant corruption, the grievance safety valves 
effectively sealed by the manipulated electoral pro- 
cess, and a near total breakdown of administrative 
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efficiency, Pakistan found a good opportunity: : 
‘Operation Topac’ mounted by President Zia-ul-Haq 
was a well planned and sophisticated effort to 
infiltrate the Pak-trained saboteurs into all branches 
of the Kashmir Government, and to ‘expose the 
eniro population to sustained anti-India propa- 

da for a length of time. It was calculated to 
ead on to high class organised sabotage, terror 
and public demonstrations, to bring down the entire 
functioning of the State apparatus to a grinding 


. halt timed with kabayali type invasion from across 


the border. In such a situation, there 
doubt that at t there is no option but to 
‘continue with the rooting out of all infiltrators, 
saboteurs and terrorists, and to bring back the 
rulo of law to Kashmir. 

The combing process has brought much misery 
to the masses of people in the Valley who have 
become the unfortunate victims of the sad unfolding 
of the recent historical: processes narrated above. 


is little 


' The dead cannot be brought back to life but for 


oa 


scrutiny in accordance 


the living effective actions should ‘be taken with 
grace and dignity, in the true spirit of what India 
stands for, to assuage the hurt, anger, sorrow and help 
remove the ill-effects of the misguided propaganda. 


The Future 
Misfortune and suffering have so often been the 
painful harbingers of a change for the betterment 
of society. The crisis in Kashmir compels an 
examination of the functioning of our entire 
polity. It has become necessary to react to the 
ever-widening gap between what is enshrined in 
statute books and what in’ fact is practised on 
the ground. Any long-term solution for Khshmir, 
or for that matter even for Punjab or the Naxalism 
in Andhra, is not possible unless wo examine these 
boldly and take remedial measures. . The 
following would appear to be the right steps: 


\ 

1. Rule of Law 

Restoration of the rule of law should not be 
interpreted in the narrow sense of enforcing con- 
ventional law and order patterns purely. through 
the superior forces at command of the state. The 
concept of the rule of law should be implemented 
in its wider humane dimensions. The most com- 
petent officers and advisors should be attached 
with law onforcément agencies, and wide publicity 
should be given to the administrative instructions 
given to these agencies to ensure disciplined and 
effective compliance. i 

The harassment faced by the population duo to 
the sheer mechanics of combing operations should 
in no way be exacerbated by tho attitude of the 
officials undertaking these operations. This is strictly 
a question of discipline and efficiency of the 
administrators which should be open to public 
with the Prime Minister’s 
remarks in his inaugural speech that innecessary 
secrecy should be done away with and the govern- 
ment’s fuctioning made more transparent. . 


2. Secularism : 
Respect for all religious practices should be 
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ensured in letter and spirit, and no favours cf any 
kind should be done to anyone on grouncs of | 
religion. Freedom of religion and religious 
tolerance are the essential ingredients of the com- 
posite Indian culture — which, is neither Hindu 
nor Muslim — that led -to. high administcative 
efficiency and prosperity durirg the rule of many 
great Muslim Kings like Akbar and Hyder Ali, 
and of scores of Hindu'‘chicftains. ` 

Wide. publicity should be given to the’ above 
concepts of secularism as the unshakeable pillars 
of the Indian polity, and all mischievous efforts 
to mix religion with politics should be.put down 
firmly. Any desecration of : religious places of ` 
worship with political propaganda should be firmly ` 
prevented, and the sanctity of all mosques, temples 
and gurdwaras should be upheld on an identical 
basis, as is done in the rest of India. i 


3. Regional Culture , 


The richness of the Indian culture is a consequence . 
of its ability from times immemorial to let civerse 
cultural patterns blossom in accordance wih the, 
ethos of people inhabiting different regions of, 
India. It is well recognised that interactioa with ' 
diverse cultures has been one of the greatest contri- 
buting factors to the growth of the composite 
Indian culture. i 
Thero is no reason why the Kashmiri way of life 

Kashmiriat — should not be upheld and 
encouraged to flourish in its natural way.’ All 
reasonable steps to safeguard the regional culture 
must be taken, as ig done to safeguard the regional 
cultore. in many other States of the Indian Union. 
A series of legal enactments have been made to 
protect the tribal identity in the North-East and 
other tribal areas.. Even Himachal Pradesh has 
taken steps to preserve its regional culttre by 
building legal safeguards to prevent sale o? land 
to unscrupulous - operators who may overwhelm 
the local population. 

Afy allegations of wrong-doing by any com- 
munity, or by the government, against Kasamiriat 
should be specifically analysed and open discussions 
should be held on all such issues by putting the 
communications and publicity media of the state to 
constructive use. ` 


4. Territorial Integrity 


` It was necessary, as has recently been done, to 
send out a clear message without mincing any words 
that Kashmir is irrevocably an integral part of the 
Indian Union and anyone indulging in any ectivity 
against the territoral integrity of India will be 
brought to book promptly. . 

Alongside strict and efficient enforcement of above, 
it is necessary to launch a well-conceived publicity’ 


“and media campaign to counter the highly sophisti- 


cated propaganda with which Pakistan has suucceed- 
ed in brain-washing, confusing and coercing the 
Muslim population of the Valley into supporting the 
demand for secession through blatant use of rsligion. 


money and outright terrror. These efforts picked u 
ahd : (Continued 


on page 3 





Insider /Outsid er 
UPENDRA BAXI 


A¥oxs the many ways in which the appointment 

of the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University 
has been acclaimed is the explicit rejoicing by a large 
number of students, kKarmacharis and teachers at the 
fact that an ‘insider’ has been thus honoured after a 
period of fifteen years. The leisurely governmental 
considsration of the appointment was undoubtedly 
affected by the insistence that someone working 
within the university should be chosen for this 
position. 

In tke few days since I have assumed offi.e,a 
major ground of felicitation has been that being an 
‘insider’ I would have an instant grasp of all the 
myriad oe of the University and a talismanic 
agenda for their solution. The constant inpouring 
of felic tous expectations strenghens no doubt one’s 
conscieatious resolve to meet them But this also 
- raises some basic issues concerning the insider/out- 
sider dichotomy which concern not just the appoint- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor in India but the very 
conception of society, politics, knowledge, and the 
university itself. 

At a commonsensical level, it is self-evident that a 
professor who has taught ina university for a long 
period, and has been a participant in, as well as a wit- 
ness to, its fluctuating fortunes, possesses a distinc- 
tive type of knowledge which an outsider does not. 
In Antonio Gramsci’s apt phrase an insider possesses 
“organic knowledge” of a university which an out- 
sider mey only gather over the duration of his/her 
term asa Vice Chancellor.. The outsider will need 
for a while breast or bottle-feeding; the insider, in 
contrast is a well developed, robust campus adult. 
And, after all, does not everyday wisdom teach us 
that only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches? 
Political Footwear 

All this is understandable on its own terms. But 
difficulties begin when woe seriously attend to the 
underlying logic Of justification. Even if universities 
may ‘“‘piach”, they are not “shoes” which anyone 
may wearas all those who have sought to reduce 
universities to mere political footwear surely know. 
Nor, to vary the metaphor, may the Indian univer- 


sity professors be cast in the image of a Prometheus . 
bo 


und, ' 

The insider/outsider dichotomy embodies a dis- 
tinctive concept of a university. If we make a dis- 
tinction between the idea of a university as a 
statutory entity and as a commonwealth of learning, 


the dichotomy clearly addresses the former concop-,, 


tion. For no teacher anywhere can claim to be such 
and yet bə an ‘outsider’ to the university as an ongo- 
ing affair, in space and time, with the ways of know- 


Professor Baxi, belonging to the Faculty of 
Law, Lelhi University, has recently been appoin- 
ted Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
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Affairs with knowing — the 


perennial cognitive 


; flirtation with the world transcends the contingencios 


of locale and corporate arrangements, indeed toa 
point where an authentic ‘insider’ must necessarily 
remain at the same time a bonafide outsider! 


Put more concretely, those who pursue knowledge 
seriously conceive the entire universe as their univer- 
sity. Considerations of material existence may 
require a placement inside a university; this niche in 
to ‘inside’ is rendered necessary by the contemporary 
mode of production of knowledges. But this fact 
exerts no gravitational force on the aristocracy of 
the mind. Highly distinguished scholars in India 
consider acceptance of Vice-Chancellorships as a 
cognitive lapse or a sin against the intellect. Their 
relationships with Vice-Chancellors embody the 
lofty disdain of the princes to the peddlers. Asa 
recidivist, I feel myself doubly burdened but I must 
also plead bewilderment when some of the ‘princes’ 
also extend felicitation to me as an insider appointee! 

The capital point still remains: the very distinc- 
tion between ‘insider’—‘outsider’ rests on a disturb- 
ingly distorted notion of a university. And, not 
curiously, it is this distortion which leads to a result 
which often justifies the appointment of ‘outsiders’ 
on the ground that an ‘insider’ is often too closely 
an ally or a victim of local forces which frustrate 
the catalytic role attributed to tho, office. It also 
leads to a trivilisation of discourse when, for 
example, it begins to be pointed out that the outside 
Vice-Chancellors show a tendency to complete their 
term of office whereas the internal ones do not as if 
adorning the chair for an ordained od was a 
symptom of excellence! Surely, all round India, 
there are examples of Vice-Chancellors who did not 
last their term but who made (as much, if not more) 
enduring contribution to academic ethos (as com- 
pared with those who did). 


Virtues 


The insiderfoutsider dichotomy tends to bypass 
not just the conception of an university but also a 
discourse on the configurations of qualities which 
should constitute Vice-Chancellorship. This serious 
issue has never been theoretically explored in India. 
What has been examined are tho pathologies of the 
search committees, the political processes of appoint- 


‘ment, and the various incumbents themselves. 


Understanding pathologies is important but only as 
a first step. If we ask mhaticampusea and society at 
large ae of their Vice-Chancellors, the answer 
would (in terms of what August Volmer said 
about peoples expectations of the police): “the 
wisdom of Solomon, the courage of David, tho 
strength of Samson, the patience of Job, tho leader- 
suip of Mors the Endu a good Samaritan, 
the strategic training of Alexander, the faith of 
Daniel, the diplomacy of Lincoln, the tolerance of 
tho carpenter of Nazareth, and an intimate know- 

ledge of every branch of ... sciences!” 

This catalogue of virtues, constituting a recipe 
for human perfection, arouses a host of inchoate 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Programmes for non-white collar 


T an ancient sophisticated civilisation like ours, 
£ where centuries are telescoped into a few 
of the contemporary, the basic philosphical premise 
of an open university is to start from the obvious 
fact that the labouring people of this great country 
have been transmi knowledge, skill, even 
wisdom, by the word of mouth, mostly on the job, 
from parents to children, from the ustad to the 
apprentice informally, from generation to era- 
on. This has been India’s largest and most effective 
open university for ages, and continues to be so — 
the parampara tradition. 

The Working Group of the Planning Commission 
on Art and Culture for the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
in a number of its various working papers and 
recommendations, set it down in no un terms 
that in the fleld of arts and culture, in ted in 
the widest sense of these terms, which would include 
artefacts, various skills and products of utility also, 
the parampara tradition was still being practised on 
a wide scale through the oral lores all’ over the 
country. 

The sociology of modern primary health care in 
developing societies has explicitly started taking into 
account the obvious fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the working people in countries like ours 
survive without any access to modern medicine, 
drawing piny upon the skills, knowledge and 
wisdom of traditional health care. As an Economist, 
I would dare say that perhaps nearly 70 per cent of 
our GNP, and oven a significant segment of our 
export carnings are generated by people who havo 
never gono through any formal education what- 
soever 


In this context, one of the primary tasks of tho 
IGNOU is to evolve courses, tedching and evalua- 
tion methods, etc. which would harness this vast 
repository of knowledge, skill and wisdom, imminent 
in communities at large, provide suitable bridges, 
and, to the extent desirable, formalise and systema- 
tise such knowledge and skill that our people live 
by. One of the basic challenges of modernisation 
of the Indian society consists in, to my mind, our 
being able to provide these essential bridges for the 
tranaition of the'vast repository of skill and know- 
ledge into sy i training programmes and 
teaching aids catering, basically, to tho requirements 
of a multitude of non-white collar,community tasks. 
To the extent the IGNOU can face this challenge, it 
will help fulfil not only one of the basic purposes of 
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proposed review of the education policy could perhaps keep such tasks in view. 


of Economics, Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(Honorary), Centre for Regional, Ecological and Science 
Studies in Development Alternatives (CRESSIDA), Calcutta. This article was prepared by him 
soon after he joined the IGNOU in April 1988. He is pleading here for Distance Learning Training 
community workers as a major agenda for the IGNOU. The 
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our education system to facilitate such a transition, 
but also to provido the all-important correctivo to the 
white collar babu sickness of our entire educational 
structure, carrying the birth marks of Macaulay’s 
progeny. 

_ Let us remember that the Festivals of India staged 
in the recent years with so much success in the most 
advanced countries drew upon, primarily, this vast 
ee paar of skill and knowledge in this ancient 
land. uch of that is of course getting eroded 
pretty fast and will be extinct species very soon. 
The IGNOU would also serve an important purpose 
if in its efforts to develop teaching programmes on 
the inter-face with this vast tradition, it succeeds in 
salvaging rejuvenating and redesigning these tradi- 
tions systematically in order to subserve the needs 
of village communities in a modern society. 


Need for Systematic Surveys 


In order to identify the thrust areas, set up a 
range of priorities for devising courses, teaching 
aids, identifying and suitably equipping the 
ustads, and frame evaluation programmes to sub- 
servo this very large objective indicated above, 
it would be necessary to undertake a combination 
of intensive case studies in selected areas, crafts, 
skills in different parts of the country, supported ' 
perhaps by somewhat larger scale surveys to identify 
the profile of resources, needs and demands. 

In this matter, the IGNOU could profitably 
combine its efforts with another new organisation 
called, the Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts, 
which has a similar programme, in the field of art 
and culture, defined in their widest sense. As an 
Honorary Advisor to that institution, I have personal 
knowledge of this programme, which is still in its 
infancy. Other isations such as the All India 
Handicrafts Board, the National Sample Survey, the 
Village Industries Boards and the Small Industries 
Service Institutes TRYSEM programmes at the State 
level, etc. and, above all, the undergraduate colleges 
and higher secondary schools, are the agencies whose 
energies, interests and resources need‘to be activated 
and harnessed. The Directorates handling non-formal 
education programmes, the adult ‘literacy and” 
functional literacy programmes, otc. of the M 
of Education, are also cognate agencies, which need 
to be sensitised and mobilised for this purpose. 

A beginning could be made by launching a 


ftumber of pilot studies in selected areas of the coun- 

try and in selected arts and crafts, skills, etc. This 

is an inherently multi-disciplinary venture, i , 
the combinsd efforts and services of social tists, 

natural scientists, folklorists, anthropologists, 

medical sci=ntists, craft specialists, eto. In order not 

to overshoot the limits of practicability, this vast 

territory ‘must be approached step by step and 

cautiously with a well-defined medium term 

tive framec for ourselves. : 


Suggested Area of ‘Immediate Concern 


In course of my wanderings in the countryside 
over the last decade, or so, I have come across 
crying needs of villagers in certain matters that need 
immediate concern. “Operation Black Board” or 
the Model School programmes of the New Education 
Policy cannot succeed unless these crying needs of 
villagers are somehow- incorporated into these 
officially ssonsored programmes. The same applies 
to the various forms of non-formal education and 
functional literacy. I can only indicate hereunder 
some of these areas, where it should be possible to 
evolve systems of distance learning to subserve non- 
white coller tasks. - 


1. Community Resource Workers 

Oncs.upon a time there used to be a discipline 
called Natural History. It has disappeared in the 
labirinth of specialisation. However, economists, 
nontheless, keep talking of various kinds of “‘integra- 
ted” programmes of development, involving com- 
binations >f a range of resources of various sorts, 
organic and inorganic. We have, for instance, 
“integrated” tribal development projects, “in - 
ted” rural development projects, “integrated” d 
development schemes and so on. But what about 
the oxper-ise “essential for the formulation, imple- 
mentation and monitoring of ‘such “‘integrated” 
progamm-=e? 
-© I would suggest that we try to train up the cadre 

of Commcnity Resource Specialists, whose job would 
` be to be able to identify the human, the available 
biotic as well as inorganic resources of a community 
in a given location. Anyone who has moved about 
in Indian villages, knows of wiso old men and 
women im these communities, who know a lot 
about properties of the soil, the flora and.fauna, 
‘the local skills and crafts and corresponding acti- 
vities the community might have engaged in, in the 
not-too-d_stant past. These need to be documented 
and systematised in specific local contexts for 
training of the local Community Resource Worker. 
Elements of geography, hydrology, botany, zoology, 
chemistry etc., not in their bookish form, but in 
the form in which they can be immediately sensed 
and perceived in the landscape around, should be 
combined with some numeracy, literacy and social 
studies tc train up such a cadre. 

This is a multi-purpose man, who can, at best, . 
identify and point out the possible use of resources 
available in and around the community. He 
cannot and does not formulate programmes for 
specific needs on his own, but can draw the atten- 
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tion of the block level/district level experts to the 
local resources, needs and possibilities. : 


2. Soil Testers and Crop Planners ‘ 

These are workers who can guide not merely the 
use of:the modern high yielding varieties but also 
make the most effective use of the agro-ccological 
zone-based approach to cropping patterns and 
practices proposed recently by the Task Force of 
Planning Commission. It is absolutely essential 
to have a village community level soil-and-crop 
planner who is not one of the products of the 
many agiraltural universities, (that is, those who 
know, mostly, very little about the soil-and crop 
combinations possible in a given observable micro 
climatic condition). ; 

Our extension system is based on a dangerous 
approach of homogenisation of cropping patterns 
and seed varieties. Only the most experienced and 
the best agricultural scientists can perhaps think of 
alternative capsules of training personnel for 
identification of the local seed-crop-soil combina- 
tions in which the community’s peasant wisdom is 
duly acknowledged. It is a ‘“‘Land-to-Lab’’ pro- 
gramme, rather than “‘Lab-to-Land’’!. 


3. Water Resource Management Cadre. 

It is now well known that'our country is faced 
with a very dangerous prospect of water famine. 
At the same time, neither the ecological zone-based. 
crop production techniques, nor tho rural health 
and sanitation programmes can. be carried out 
properly at the lowest level -without a water 
management technician, who is familiar with the 
local environment of forest, soil and water. A 
community level water management technician, 
who can work òut and implement optimum water 
harvesting and draining procedures and techniques 
at the community level, is now an essential input 
for the sources of major development programmes 
in the countryside. 


4. Basic Pathologists and Pharmacists 
It is well known that the Indian medicare system . 
is a pyramid upside down — our ratio of medicos 
to para-medics is grosaly distorted against the latter. 
Some effort has been going on in the country -for 
some time past through the ANMs to provide an 
essential -medic input to the mother and child. 
But, qualified basic pdthologists who can, witha 
microscope and some elementary reagents (now-a- 
days much of the entire procedure can be com- 
puterised), .carry out the elementary tests of blood, 
stool, urines, sputum etc, are a rarity in the 
countryside. i 
. The qualified graduate pathologist is often only a 


‘facade who lends his s:gnatures to “test” reports 


done by quacks; and to get these “‘signed” patholo- 
gical reports one has to travel'a hundred kilomoters 
or more to reach a nearby town. It should be 
possible to train up a high school or even‘ a mid- 
dle school drop outs to do this kind of work and’ 
provide the facilities at the villagers’ doo : 
The samo is true about the qualified hanna oho 
nowadays oan. species. There is no 
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feadon why science laboratories of higher secondary 
schools and undergraduate colleges cannot be utilised 
to prepare such a rural cadre through distance learn- 
ing procedures. 


5. Community Vets 

India’s cattle population is among the largest in 
the world. An attempt is now being made through 
the IRDPs to expand the activities in the villages 
in rearing goats, sheep, poultry, milch cattle etc. 
All studies of the IRDPs reveal the vulnerability to 
diseaso and the risk of death among the worst 
threats to these programmes. It should be possible 
to devise training programmes to provide villago 
communities with vets who can administer positive 
health care and disease control at the doorstep. ` 


6. Electrical and other mechanics i 

With tho expansion of electricity and the increas- 
ing use of pumps and other mechanical gadgets 
such as fdireshers etc. as wellas the expanding use 
of radios, transistors, torches, watches, bicycles, 
scooters, even tempos, tractors and refrigerators (for 
the cold chain in primary health centres?) in the 
countryside, there is an emerging urgent demand for 
mechanics and repairers of a wide range of electrical 
and irisctianieal devices and equipment. 

- Much of it is now being done by the usual tradi- 
tional oral system and virtually serf labour condi- 
tions in which child labour madonna, It should 
bo ble to give a child the other opportunity of 
such training without the attendant serf labour 
conditiqns. 


7. Construction Workers : 
Many Civil Engineer friends tell me that the skilled 
mason is increasingly becoming’ a rarity. Areas in 
which biomass digestors have been enthusiastically 
taken up for the generation of gas and fertili- 
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moral expectations which soon generate a politics of 
disenchantment. But, if we in fact do expect evena 
minor approximation of these ideals in Vice- 
Chancellor, surely, this charter of virtues renders 
the insider/outsider dichotomy wholly insensible. 
It is only when wo move beyond the terms of this 
dichotomy that we can more imaginatively address 
the qualities of head and heart required in a Vice- 
Chancellor. . i 

Tho dichotomy rests on a materialistic theory of 
knowledge. It rests on the notion that tho material 
conditions of being determine the. nature of its con- 
sciousness. An ‘insider’ is thus in an Sea aoe 
privileged position. This plausible contention is s 
open to epistemological questions. It also needs 
empirical validation in terms of the history of Indian 
Vice-Chancellorships which has yet to be systemati- 
cally cssayed. i 


A related complexity may also be briefly noted by. 


raising a simplo question: What kind of knowledge 
„is the special privilege of an insider? Is it knowledge 


of power or knowledge of justice? Both kinds of 
14 


tefs, construction and maintenance workers ‘for the 
same are virtually absent, which is often the cause 
of high mortality of these biogas plants ın some 
areas. 

It should be possible to train up masons with a 
wider ei ghar i of design and maintenance than 
is usually available in the traditional ways, which are 
becoming rare in any case. 


8. Sanitary Workers y x 

The Sanitary Inspectofs had a magnificent role 
in the UK in tho nineteenth century for generating 
public health awareness. Somo of their, reports 
have become the standard source’ of historians of 
public health and working class conditions of -living 
(see Frederich Engels, Conditions of the Working 
Class in England). The British had introduced the 
system of Sanitary Inspectors in India also. We 
‘have had universal immunisation squads, mosquito 
eradication squads, etc. but inspite of the increasing 
awareness of total environmental pollution and 
decay, there is no programme in sight of training 
comprehensive sanitary worker at the community 
level, who can perceive, identify and initiate local 
priority areas of necessary onvironmental control. 

Now that mosquitoes have become immune to the 
DDT, not merely malaria, but even Japanese 
encephalitis threatens whole regions, it is only a 
programme of comprehensive environmental control 
which can combat this new mosquito menace. The 
same applies to gestroentritis in very wide parts of 
the country, even though cholera in its obvious form 
is supposed to have been eradicated. Obviously, there 
has to be some coordination of programme to train 
up the basic psthologisrs and the sanitary workers. 

Initiatives along the above lines are likely to 
prove more rewarding, both in the short and long 
run, than contributing more. to the production of 
unemployable post-graduates. [_] 


knowledges commingle in the administration of a 
university. But usually the former triumphs, render- 
ing the dichotomy between the insider/outsider highly 
problematic. But only knowledges concerning justice 
primarily, or rather alone, should privilege an 
insider’. An ‘insider’ is an ‘insider’ only when, 
for example, he has access to concrete ciscumstance 
of patriarchal domination, casteism, communalism 
and corruption, academic injustico and Jabour 
oxpluitation within the campus. (While the nature 
of injustice in administration may broadly remain 
the same, only an insider knows its distinctive 
forms and incidepce.) An ‘insider’ should have the 
inclination and will to so shape the practices of 
power within the university ás to combat the 
entrenched forms of campus injustices. a 
An insider appointment stands justified not 

a will to power but a will to justice, which in turn 
must be shared by all other insiders. And working 
for justice is far more difficult than working for 
power. A campus community which insists onan 
insider’ thus divests itself of alibis for inaction 
in the realisation of the redemptive role of edu- 
cation for the nature and future of Indian 
democracy. [J ; 
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cancer on varying planes. A relativo and a friend 
have diod of this disease and I havo seen what they 
and their families went through. Two young people 
have died tragically of cancer, leaving behind incon-. 
solable parents. Every now and again I hear from 
friends, relatives and acquaintances thatso and so 
has been diagnosed as having cancer/is being treated/ 
has come through and is leading a normal life/has 
not responded to therapy and will not live long/or... 
has died.. In our own family we have been through 
the anxiety of waiting for a biopsy report, and 
though the verdict was ‘benign’, at the back of our 
minds is the awareness that even benign growths 
which havo besa removed may reappear some day 
and tum malignant. 

To what extent: are we equipped to cope with 
cancer should the disease strike us or someone close 
to us? My encounters. with cancer have so far not 
been ell that searing — though J think I can 
visualise isely what a person goes through from 
the tims he of she notices one of the seven warning 
symptoms to the moment when the biopsy report is 
received. Pa a i ; 

The fact is that there are several phases, each 
different from the other, in this matter of coping 
with cancer.’ As the husband of a woman who has 
successfully undergone therapy puts it, there are 
three stages in coping 

‘diagnosis, coping with the problems and sufferings 
caused by the therapy, and coping with the period 
after therapy when the possibility of ‘secondaries 
appear.ng remains hovering in the sub-conscious. 

Well, are wo equipped to cope with everything 
that a diagnosis of ‘malignant’ will bring in its 
wake? I believe that most of us are not, for two 
reasons. One, because wo do not bother to approach 
the dissase in an ‘informed’ way. And two, because 
coping with cancer effectively requires tho creation 
of a support system that includes psycho-social and 
spiritual dimensions which are as much a part of 
cancer therapy as the merely medical approach of 

‘trying to ‘oure’ cancer. Ae 

I use tho word ‘informed’ not only to cover knew- 
ledge about the medical aspects of tho disease, 
thougt of courso this is essential and basic. What I 
mean is that ono also has to be aware of those issues 
relatec to cancer which make itso different from 

every other disease afflicting human beings. 
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N the last four years I have come.face to face with , 


with cancer: coping with the 


There is, of course, the school of thought that the. 
less you know tho better, or else you might succumb 
to a hopeless gloom. But on the whole I believe 
that knowing enough about the disease, preferably 
before it has entered your own home, greatly streng- 
thens one’s ability to face it and cope with it when 
it strikes. Honest information about » and 
the prognosis in one’s own case, appear to be essen- 
tial if people afflicted by the disease are to come to 
terms with it meaningfully. 

A doctor who has herself undergone therapy for 
breast cancer tells me that there have been 


‘ moments when her medical knowledge made her 


pessimistic but she is emphatic that only by knowing 
all that you want to know about your ailment 
(including a truthful assessment of your chances) can 
you really cope with it. She acknowledges that | 
patients are not routinely told everything they ought 
to know. (I may add that we have no patient- 
oriented leaflets on cancer like they have in-the 
developed countries.) And her advice to patients is 
to doggedly ‘extract? as much information as 
possible from the doctors concerned, never mind if 
they get irritated. Easier said than done, perhaps, 
but it’s a point worth remembering. 

In her book on Breast Cancer (Virago, 1982), 
Carolyn Faulder writes that her conversations with 
hundreds of afflicted women convinced her that: to 
be armed with facts “is the only sane way to con- 
front the enemy, whenever and wherever it may 
appear, within me, you or your nearest and dearest.” 
Many of the women she spoke to bitterly regretted 
their lack of knowledge when the blow first hit 
them. Some went: out of their way to share their 
experiences with the author, hoping that the women 
who would read the book would be encouraged and 
strengthened rather than downcast. 

Ido not think there is any doubt that all of us 
should have a clear understanding about cancer 
because we never know when wo or someono dear to 
us is going to be affected by it. However, it is not 
my object in this article to reproduce 
information which is available to those who 
are sufficiently motivated to seek it. ` 

(My own source was the British Library where 
there are many number of books, respectably listed 
in the Medical section, by doctors and by specialist 
‘writers—books consciously aimed at a lay readership, 
ahd written with the belief that only by dispelling 
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tho ominous silence and needless stigma surrounding 
cancer can people becomes equipped to face it the 
way it needs to be faced: that is, ina positive but 
fealistic way, striking the right balance between hope 
and pereptanes. ) 

What I want to do is to highlight somo issues 
regarding cancer which have barely begun to enter 
public consciousness in this country, and to give 
examples of support systems in other countries 
which could be relevant to our own needs. 

Let mo „stress at the outset that this is not going 
_ to boa tirade against the health-care system. Not 
that there are no faults to find, but it is futile for my 
present purpose to draw attention to shortcomings 
which have been critiqued often enough and which 
` are bound to. take on monstrous proportions when 
the disease is something like cancer. These are 
lacunae which, as aļwsys, would affect the poor and 
the underprivileged a hundred times more than they 
would the better- off class of patients. 

I shall not, therefore, be listing the complaints of. 
affected people about callous doctors too impatient 
to listen and too busy to explain. Obviously,.a 
set-up which cannot be relied upon to explains 


the side-effects of ordinary antibiotics is not a 


tet-up which can be expected to meet adequately the 
cancer patient’s ‘far greater need for sympathetic 
counselling. And to be fair to the doctors, the 
large numbers of patients they have to see makes it 
impossible to provide the kind of attention they 
out to be getting. I may add here that there are 
always honourable exceptions remembered with 
gratitude by the affecied people, especially because 
they presented such.a contrast to the indifference 
of the healthcare set-up as a whole. What I want 
“to emphasise is that the problem of the doctor- 
patient relationship is a very genuine and important 
“aspect but it is not peculiar to the cancer patient, 
and thorefore can, for the present purpose,’ be taken 
as. read, 


_@ 
SO, confining myself to specific i issues, the first point 


- about cancer is that it is surrounded by areas of, 


darkness which the present public education strategy 
does nothing to dispél. Briefly, this strategy aims at 
publicising the following facts: (1) There are: seven 
early warning symptoms which should be promptly 
reported and investigated. (2) The ‘message that 
cancer is curable if detected early. (3) There are. 
some high-risk groups who may be more susceptible 
and therefore should take precautions—like tobacco 
consumers who are advised to give it up; or, women 
‘with certain kinds of reproductive histories being 
more prone to certain cancers, who should therefore 
. do self-examination and have periodic check-ups 
leading to early detection; or, specific carcinogens at 
- the workplace being the cause of certain occupa- 
tional cancers and hence the need for greater 
occupational protection. 

_ An offshoot of point number two is that whenever 
a Hindi film resorts to the formula of showing a 
charactér with cancer on the threshold-of a drama- 
tic death, Doordarshan (responding to pressure from | 
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the cancer therapy people) will Hash the meseage that 
cancer need not be fatal if detected early. 

How helpful is this triple strategy? To the extent 
that people take note of such messages, probably 


- more péople today seek early diagnosis than before. | 
d, there are also some unintended 


On the other 
misconceptions resulting from ignorance abut the 
less-poblicised truths regarding cancer. 

The cancer-can-be-cured massage is urcoutedly 
meant to inculcate a positive attitude among people 
who tend to react to the very word with a desperate 
fright. However, it is this very message wh'ct results 
in people feeling bitterly let-down when ‘despite all 


their faithfol adhererico to instructions, neith=r early | 


diagnosis nor the most expensive medical treatment 
results in a cure. People associate cancer witk death 
and incurability because they have anty 
observed it to happen that way. The Hi 

image is therefore not as untrue as the ace 
Establishment seems to feel. 
go wrong is in its unrealistic portrayal of che life 
of a person suffering from cancer. 


A realistic image would be one which shzws the 


practical, day-to-day situation of a cancer >atient, 
his or her physical, social, emotional -and spiritual 
problems. And a positive image of a cancer patient, 
which would also be a true picture, would >e one 
which shows such a person going through all this 
with courage and dignity, living life as life oaght to 


be lived, accepting the fact of pain and the possi- - 


bility of death while ¢heerfally undergoing tho 
treatment with the hope that it has a good chance 
of working. Such an image would reflect the real- 
life stories of so many cancer patients. Some have 


lived for many years, and some have died. Where can- . ` 


cer is concerned, the phrase ‘positive image’ (which 


-is what the cancer- therapists are keen on)'dozs. not 
understanding . 


necessarily mean ‘cure’, It means 
how to live and how to die. 
I would rate Anand‘4s an example of a Hinci film 


with a ‘positive’ image, (though not as realistit asit . . 


ought to have been) even though the hero cies of 
cancer. And the small episode featuring Shafi 
Toamdar as the cantankerous millionaire suffering 
from cancer in the TV serial Lifeline is anothér 
example of a ‘positive’ image. Though here too the 
patient dies, he dies at peace with himself and the 
world, his entire out look having been, transformed 
by his encounter with a little boy undergoing -cheer- 
fully his treatment for the same disease., 


In principle one can sympathise with, and suppor 
the cancer therapists’ desire to have cancer portrayed ` 


in a positive light by the mass media. Bat the 
question really is: what is meant by ‘positive’? 
Personally I think the cancer-be-cured 
flashed in the middle ofa Hindi ‘film as an ani- 
maginative and not very credible way of going about 
it. The objective could be more ' meanirgfully 
achieved if the cancer therapists themselves ‘ook 
the initiative to publish and telecast human-interest 
interviews with people of different classes who have 
-undergone therepy and are trying to lead mormal 
lives. Such features would be both positive‘and 
honest because they would not tty to glose over 
(Continued on page 18) 


Where the image does ` 
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message - 
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Open Letter to P. 


Upendra 


HARESH PANDYA 


p= Minister.of Information and Broadcasting, 


You will recall the open letter of Amita Malik to . 
you fublished in Mainstream (March 3, 1990). 
I would like to supplement her views with another 
open letter to you on the same subject. Now you 


‘have; time to think on the matter as you have been 


assured a Rajya Sabha ticket, and by that your 
ministership is no longer plagued by uncertainty. 
Thank God and also the Telugu Desam Party. Due 
to so many suggestions, advices and proposals in 
seminars anid workshops on autonomy you are of 
course quite: tortured, but this is an index of public 
awarecess, and it also underlines the need for 
autonomy. : 
First of all I will recall your speech, in which you 
declared that within a month you will appoint a 
Special Committee for the Media. Then you again 
informad that within a week you will declare the 
Comm ttee but till today you haven’t had the leisure 
to do so. Maybe the delay was due to the assembly 
elections, but. now you will form it: And I advise 
that tho Committee itself can work as a Working 
Group in the Planning’ Commission. Why should 
there be thirteen bureaucrats? i ` 
Autcnomy will affect the News Services first, as it 


had been the most abused programme. It future 


news skould be structured in an unbiased way. It 
should be governed by an independent DG with no 
operational constraints on him. Docrdarshan and 
All Injia Radio news should not have`any link. 
That would ensure better news reporting and moni- 
toring. Thereby better administrative functioning 


_ can be achieved. A well-known journalist or an ex- 


* Press Information Bureau and Films Division sery--~ 


perienced editor can serve as Director, Nows on 
a contract basis. This way the media can remain 
impartial. : ` t 

The Zentral Information Servico personnel from 
the DAVP Field Publicity, Research and Reference, 


ing the media, are government propagandist; They 
know enly how to malign the Opposition and butter 
the. ruling party. They serve in government print 
media for years together. They neither know: about: 
broadcasting ‘news, nor have any training for it. 
They p-epare news as if for the print media. A CIS 
(now US) editor transferred from the DAVP will 
serve ir AIR-DD Newsroom. What can .we expect 
from sich g person other than procurement prices or 

Tke author, who was an artiste in All-India 


Radio's Yuv-Vani as well as in the choral group, 
works as a News Reader in the official media. 
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support prices or the Prime Minister's speech or 
anhual profit of the public sector or an inauguration 
by some Minister? So P. Upendra, this 1s the reason 
why the media has lost its values. 

In programmes, producers are expecting autonomy 
for their vested interests. Upendraji,. kindly think of 
abolishing bribes. It will help the middle level 
producers. Amita Malik suggested a screening of 
professionals in the media. I will support her idea, 
but it should be applicable to all, from the top to 
the bottom. Competitions open to all are also accept- 
able, but it will give rise to bossism. Theae bosses 
can reject Sadhana Srivastav, giving the reason that 
more beautiful faces are there in competition. So it 
should be. watched. Personal and: policy conflicts 
can lead to termination of a careef. As’ employees, 
there should be the incentive of a stable career, 
better salary and a sound system of ‘promotion, 
which bind in an inflexible system of discipline. 
After one completes the five-year contract, there 
should be for him/her a new screening and a new 

y slab as an incentive. There is also the need for a 

rarchial organisation, and chances should be 
given to the young artists. Otherwise intellectual 
artists will turn towards other jobs. , ; 
. Amitaji wrote about persons of ‘the stature of 
Ravi Shankar, Shombhu Mitra, Somitranandan 
Pant, Nirad Chaudhary having once worked in‘AIR. 
But why did they leave AIR? External factors could 
have been there, but more than those, the rigid AIR : 
rules and babu bossium are also responsible for their 
quitting the organisation. If a programme executive 
(P Ex) tells Ravi Shankar that he is only an artiste, 
so should only be concerned with playing the sitar, 
selecting and purchasing sitar is not his busi- 
ness what can you Expect? This is the situation of 
artistes in. the media. Artistes are slaves. They 
don’t have any power, dignity, status. There isa 
bossism of P Ex, Tr Ex, ASD, Editors, CIS. A babu 
maintaining a programme register will be pre moted . 
as P .Ex, then he will become ASD and ater, 
Station Director. He will handle art. The artistes 
have no promotion and have nothing to do with the 
_ Selection of casual.artistes. Dear Upendraji, with -a 

better connection one can even change grade and 
with the help of commissions and can get out of turn 
fone These are the reasons behind the failure of 
the media. Do you know this? How then can ono be. 
the level of artistes of All India Radio or 

n. So, as the I & B, supremo, when you 
are giving autonomy, please do think of all these. 
Amita Malik spoke of the Amitabh film being 
changed to Shatrughan Sinha film. That is due to 
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proud of 
D 


the chanicha policy of the officers. It shows their meh- 
tality. At least’ chamcha officers should be removed. 

I think if you introduce a contract -system from 
the top to the bottom, every one should be on 
contract. Don’t trust bureaucratic suggestions. 
Don’t ‘discriminate between those in front of the 
camera/micr 
-tho scenes. 
in same category. 

If á proper watch is not kept, autonomy will be 
misused. It will be an administrátivo department, 
not a creative organisation. All India Radio nas 
chosen to follow Doordarshan in announcing 
editor’s name which is of no importance for. tho 
listeners. hes i l i 

In future the engineers will demand to havo. their 


concerned with the media should be 


names announced. It is strange that this has been | 


‘ pondents, they rarely 
hones and those who work behind ` 


‘aahétioned by the DG. When Dr Rubsaiya was 


released, the then Director, News, P.C. Arya, aired 
his voice and views. It is against broadcasting ethics 
and norms. The same goes for the DD-AIR. corres- 
r possess a quality voice, but 
they consistently air it. È - 

But all this is upto you. May. be you are in a 


' hurry to get the bill passed. Now that the assembly 


elections are over’ and the government has got 
another mandate, I will again request you to 
announce a Special Committee for the Media. It 
will definitely help. the cause of autonome and its 
realisation. And one more suggestion: chenge the ' 
name of your Ministry to the Mini of Infor- 
mation and Culture. With that you can anticipate a 


better response. 
=) 38 Harest Pandya 





Vimal: Coping with Cancer 
f (Contd. from page 16) 
the genuine problems of pain and depression, but 
would at tho same time demonstrate that these 
problems can indeed be faced and coped with.. And 
interviews with people whose dear ones have died of 
cancer can have the inspiring impact of showing that 
itis possible to acquire spiritual strength to. 
accept death without fear. Such ‘interviews and 
publishing of real life stories may even inspire film- 
makers to portray canoer as it ought to be portrayed. 
-@ ‘ 


THE second area of darkness isthe emphasis on 
high-risk groups. My impression is that ‘the unin- 
tended fall-out of this is that people who de not fall 
in any of the high-risk categories may imagine that 
they enjoy a protection from cancer which in fact 
they, do not. The cancer doctors may protest, and 
justifiably, that they have not said anything to 
foster such a misconception, but unfortunately that 
is how ple tend to read the message. The non- 
smoker (who is not even a passive inhaler of cigarette 
smoke) gots the shook of his life to be told that he 
has lung cancer. And a woman who does not fall in 
any of the reproductive-history categories may feel 
bitter to learn that she has cancer of the breast, 
cervix, ovaries or whatever. The messago about high- 
risk groups seems to lull those who do not belong to 
these groups into supposing that they are more a 
less immune. f 
The third area-of darkness regarding cancer, which 
is a corollary to tho second, is tho ostrich-liko atti- 
tude that people in general have towards it — shut- 
ting it out. Both in my readings and in my conver- 
sations I camo across this sense of shock with which 
` a diagnosis of cancer is first mot., It cannot happen 
to me, we think. Or it cannot happen to My parents, 
My spouse, My child, why me? is the question 
that keeps Io tens 
_ A young doctor tells me that despite all her 
awareness that mae can site anyone, ee 
could not imagino it ppenin to her own mother, 
throughout the period of Soitgatida was convinced 
that tho bio finding would read ‘benign’. In 
point of fact it turned out to' bo otherwise. ; 
- And yet, the odds are just as much against me 
and my kin as they are against that vast, anonymous 
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‘they’ of whom we hear and read. 

A modern-day version of the Yudishtira-Yama 
quiz programme at the enchanted pool world have 
the former citing as the strangest of all woncers, tho 
fact that anyone, of any age, can get cancer and yet 
everytime the disease hits a target, it evokes the 
anguished ‘why-me’ response. 

Indeed, all the darkness surrounding cancer stems 
from one primary point: we allow ourselves to be 
guided by our conventional knowledge and under- 
standing of health and disease, and we try to 
measure, cancer by this familiar, rational yerdstick. 
And we are shocked because’ we have overlooked 
the most fundamental truth that cancer s nota 
rational disease, and that rational criteria cannot be 
applied to irrational phenomena. We belisve that 
diseases are preventable and that if we have done 
nothing to predis us to cancer, then we are safe. 
But we are-not. We believe that d are curable 
and that if we seek early EE a te to got 
well. But we find that there is. nothing infallible 


about cancer therapy, It’ works for some and it `` 


does not work for some, and nobody can explain why 
this should happen. We believe that if we have led 
healthy, abstemious lives, and have avoided thereby 
the common diseases caused by reckless livirg, then ` 
cancer too cannot possibly touch us. It can and it 
uently does. _ 
we look objectively at all the available infor- 
mation abopt cancer, and consider tho histories of 
people affected by it, then that same rational, 
reasoning self which misleads us into asking tho 
why-me question would, in all logic, convince us 
that the question which ought to follow more - 
reasonably is: why not me? When it can happen to 
this, that and the other person, then it can squally 
well happen to mo or anyone close to me. : 
If we this fundamental truth, then we 
would be stimulated into getting acquainted vith the: ` 
issues related to cancer. To become aware and 
informed so as to be better epuipped for coping with. 
it and when it becomes necessary. Not cnly as. 
patients but also as close relatives. For cancer is a 
disease that has the capacity to churn up the fe not 
only of the afflicted person but also the lives of all 
those who pa e ome to him or'her. Indeed, it can 
sometimes a far more devastating experisnçe to 
fall in the latter category. (To be Gonfinued) ` ` 
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Wx two cuitures meet on an unequal ground — 
it g-ves rise to serious problems of self-identity. 
But perbaps the most devious and universal obstacle 
that minority groups come across in any society is 
racial- stereotyping. Where the stereotyping and 
prejudice become the norm rather than an exception 
the dangsrs of the process become manifold. What 
is intended here is-to examine the stereotyping of 
Muslims in India and then in the light of this 
examination to consider certain fundamental 
questions it raises. How the school, textbooks, 
media, stc. assist in stereotyping and enhancing 
prejudice will be analyzed for a sharper focus on this 
problem. 
I 
First cf all it is necessary to consider what pre- 
judice’ and stereotyping is. The loyalty and attach- 


-Ment to the, values, beliefs and members of ‘one’s 


own grcup tends to develop a negative feeling vis-a- 
vis the other groups, which then gets inanifested in 
prejudices and stereotypes. Though theoretically the 
term prejudice applies to, biases favouring a group, 
in popular usage it has come to acquire exclusively 
negative connotations. Prejudice is nearly always 
accompanied by incorrect or ill-informed opinions 
regarding the people against whom it is felt. These 
false beliefs in turn take the form of stereotypes 
which are over-generalisations of certain traits or 
characte-istics belonging to members of the minority 
group. According to Milner it is “the attribution of 
su characteristics qf the whole group to all its 
individual members. Stereotyping has the effect of 


exaggerating the uniformity within a group, and . 


its distimction from others”!. However, more often 
than noz, these stereotypes tend to remain un- 
challenged along with other : “‘taken-for-granted” 
reality. 


` ' Wallan is of the opinion -that the dichotomy 


between identity and identification is at the root of 
prejudice, which is a prime cause of pejorative 
stereotyping’. Stereotypes are based upon the belief 
that “ws” are the norm and any difference is.seen 


. as being deviant, “deviant along a spectrum from 
` exotic ard quaint to threatening or inferior’, and 


m 


soch a view when taken by “dominant others” tends 
to be disparaging’. i 

l Ul 
. Stereotypical images by which Muslims are 
recogiised in India seems to be a result of the larger 


socialisation process. In India we find that the 
Muslims are now actively involved in identifying 


——_— a a aaa 
The author is a Research Scholar ‘at the 
Department of Education, University of Delhi. 
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` themselves. The basic reason, I feel, is that Muslims l 


are continuously (consciously or unconsciously) 
made to feel different. The differences are time and 
again highlighted, asa result of which they are not 
considered to be Ind{ans, at all — they become ‘t 
Muslims’ as opposed to ‘we Indiana’ with a sense of 
inferiority and superiority involved‘. This is the. 
starting point from where all prejudices and intole- 
rance, etc. originate. — 

Despite the popularity of and emahasis on ethni- 
city in our times — it is socially divisive. The 
emphasis is on things that separate us. Even within 
one social unit it creates many identities. As Shahid 
Amin says — the Turki Cap and beard on the 
National Integration poster ‘we are one’, is “the 
visual shorthand by which difference is officially 
advertised’.” i 

Substantial number of non-Muslims in India tend 
to treat Muslims as Pakistanis or -believe that 
Muslims in India owe their primary loyalty to’ 
Pakistan. . f 

“Oh! you are a Muslim”, is a remark many 
Muslims in India come when they introduces 
themselves. And thus you are branded as being 
different (many tend to categorise ‘all Muslims as ' 


“You are from Pakistan”. 

“No, I’m not”. 

Then — “Have you visited Pakistan?”. , 

“No, I haven’t’’. $ ' 

“Then you must be having relatives over there”. 

Their persistence can be endless. In case the 
Teply to last query is also in the negative they 
look absolutely dejected as if they have been taken 
fora ride. But, if you give a positive answer 
(according to them) their faces light up with triumph 
and the look in eyes seems to say ‘You're 
caught at last” or “I knew it”. 

Muslims are often than not considered to be anti- 
national or anti-Indian. This accusation is based on 
the widely held view that they have extra-territorial 
loyalties. Problems also arise when a Muslim 
family wanting to reproduce itself culturally wants | 
its children to learn Urdu. , Another stereotype of 
Indian Muslims is “of a person who speaks Urdu, 
wears a sherwani or gharara knows ghazals and ` 
enjoys mushairas and has a decided preference for 
tandoori chicken or Biryani as opposcd to other 
cuisine and obviously is pro-Pakistan. 

Indianization of Muslims in India is suggested as 
a possible solution to the Hindu-Muslim problem in 
India. Muslims are accused of having a Ghetto 
mentality, and of -the riso of orthodoxy and funda- 
mentalism among them. Where in all this’ does 
one draw the line between what is Indian and what 
isnot. What makes offering namaz and sporting a. 
beard, ‘fundamentalism’, and ‘‘smearing vermillion 
on ai forhead or smashing a coconut to inaugurate 
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“a government Project” our cultural heritage rather 
than a religious act‘, 

' . - In the face of all this what are Muslims to infer 

from slogans like Hindu-Muslim bhai bhai. Even 

Gandhiji considered to be a champion of Hindu- 


Muslim Unity was against Vijaylakshmi Pandit’s . 


desire to marry a Muslim’. He ultimately managed 
to convince her against such a match. In her auto- 
biography Pandit writes ‘‘A couple of years earlier, 
while still in my teens, I had become attached to a 
young man, Syed Hossain, who my father had 
appointed editor of a newspaper he had started, 
“The Independent. ” In an era that proclaimed Hindu- 
Muslim Unity and belonging -to a family that bad 
close Muslim friends, I must have thought it would 
be perfectly natural to marry outside my religi: n. 
But in matters such as marriage the times were 
deeply traditional and I was persuaded that this 
would be’wrong. My mother felt, in any case, that 
my Western oriented ‘upbringing encouraged me in 
unorthodox ways. So she welcomed Gandhiji’s 
` suggestion that I should spend a little time with him 
in his famous ashram®’’. 

This one paragraph speaks volumes for the level 
of relationship that is intended between Hindus and 
Muslims. It is to remain at a very superficial level. 
Despite all professions of Hindu-Muslim Unity — 
marriage with a Muslim. wad unorthodox. It was a 
“taboo. A little later Pandit writes “Gandhiji had 
been a close friend of Ranjit’s father, and this 
wedding had his consent and approval”*. 


HI 

Looking at all all the issues involved one wonders 
how this teaching of prejudice, tako place. (Prejudice 
can be learnt and is at times a result of deliberate 
propaganda). It, too, is taught in the same informal 
manner in which other aspects of non-material 
culture are aten Children may be influenced 
by their , their teachers, their friends, 
the miss- media © ater ’ Parents behaviour, their expres- 
sions of disgust, their indications as to whom 
not to associate with, conversations in the living 
‘room all are absorbed „by the children and they 
in turn come to imitate these. Cinema and TV 
cash in on the images’ of different ethnic groups. 
Even the way news is presented may keep prejudice 
alive. Ultimately cultural differences may be pre- 
. sented in a twisted or prea way. 


Role of History 
` Much of the damage done in India can bo blamed 
to a large extent on our perception of India’s history 
and the resultant images of Muslims which we 
carry. Calling it ‘poor quality history’, a result of 

“our own latent communalism’’, and a recourse to 
‘backdoor’ nationalism -which enabled them to feel 
natidnalistic without opposing ` imperialism, Romila 
Thapar, Harbans Mukhia and Bipan Chandra have 


attacked the historians for having failed to critically, 
: analyze the past and for having fallen prey to the 
' communal approach in history writing’. 


For example — historians have tended to amphi: 


sizo tho, tensions between Hindus and Muslims in 
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tho medieval period, but are more or less silent or 
have not properly defined conflicts and tensions in 
the ancient Indian period, which according to Thaper . 
are legitimate questions to be asked of Kajsa society, 
if we are to study history meaningfully" 

Another interesting stand taken by historians is 
with’ regard to destruction of temples and conver- 
sions. Deriding Mahmud of Ghazni, Alauddin 
Khilji and Aurangzeb for their role in the ‘aforemen- 
tioned activity, the historians have explained their 
actions as being a result of their being Muslims, 
whereas Harsha, the king of Kashmir in the eleventh 
century has not been called a ‘religious incono- 
clast’ for a similar activity. Here the economic . 
motive has’ been : brought in for the pludering of 
temples. 

Whereas Moslim rulers are looked’ down upon for 
conversions done during their reign, but Ashoka 
who used state machinery for spreading Buddhism: 
has been | spared and is interestingly called a great 
emperor”? i 

Immigrations into India have also been highlighted 
with the coming of the Muslims. Muslims till this 
date are considered foreigners and are reminded ever ` 
so often to leave Indja, “‘Babur|ki Santan, Bharat 
Choro”, and “‘Hindi, Hindu, Hindustan|Miyan Jao 
Pakistan” are some of the taunts Muslims have to 
face ever so often, forgetting quite conveniently ‘iat 
a large chunk of’ Hindus in India are themselves of 
foreign origin. This kind of stereotyping is causing 
a serious damage to Maslims in India and their rela- 
tionship with the larger Indian society and is result- 
ing in reinforcing prejudice. 


Role of School and Text Books 

- The school and its media—that is text books and 
other materials have a very significant role to play 
in keeping prejudice alive and forming streotypes 
Although the claim is that they (text books) an aro 
unbiased, presentation of certain facts in an un- 
balanced way or without adequate explanations may. 
create problems. Stereotypes tend to creep in and 
are accepted readily because the bias is not perceiv- 
ed. Ono can visualise the embarrasment a teenage 7 
Muslim student would go through (in front of his 
peer group) if polygamy among Muslims was men- 
tioned without giving an adequate explanation why 
such a castom is prevalent, resulting in the child 
becoming a target of ridicule. 

Historical events may suggest the gisten of 
inherent superiority or immutable differences. Tho 
treatment given to the minority group not only often 
reinforces popular stereotypes but dwells on tho past 
rather than the present conditions under which they 
live. Every Muslim child is the victim of tho history 
of his co-religionists in India. The child learns 
almost the minute he enters school that Mualims aro 
associated with plunder, loot, intolerance, religious 
bigotry, etc. Examples suppor us these are there in 
their text books which tend to play up certain facts. 
like Mahmud of Ghazni’s attack on the Somnath 
Temple and Aurangzeb’s reimposition of the Jaziya. 


_These are seen as excesses committed on the Hindus ~- 


at the hands of the Muslims, without going into all 
or the actual motives behind such measures, 


x 


. the minority as 


’ he had heard from 


All this results in the Muslim’ child having to 
accept his ancestors in the role of plunderers and 
religious fanatics. This frastration and painful 
experienc (when they are looked at suspiciously by 
their clasamates) leaves deep-scars on the Muslim. 
childs’ mind which develops hostility in the minds 
of the non-Muslim child also studying the same 
text. 


Two chapters from the Hindi text book ‘Rashtra 
Bharati, for the Eighth standard published by the 
NCERT can be taken as important examples. 
Chapter five of this book is entitled ‘Ibrahim Gardi’. 
The story relates to the victory of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali against the Marathas and Ibrahim Gardi the 
senapati of the Marathas who is taken prisoner. 
Abdali is farious that Gardi, being a Muslim should 
side with ‘Idol worshippers’, but decides ‘to spare 
him if he asks for forgiveness, On Ibrahim Gardi’s 
refusal tc do so he is warned that he would be 
treated like the other Marathas on whom they 
managed to lay: their hands. An already seriously 
wounded Gardi,-on hearing this collapses. The 
authorthen goes on'to. say ‘Ahmed Shah Uske 
Tarapne Per Prassan tha”? then a little later on 
Gardi’s further refusal to ask forgiveness the story 
goes, “Abdali Ne Uske Tookre-Tookre Karke Wadh 
Karne Ki Agya deent, i yin at 

In yet another chapter of the same -text entitled 
“Pani Aur Pui we are treated toa description of 
Muslims as sadists. The story is of a mother and 
son who have gone across the border to visit some 
Gurudwarai, nearly fourteen years after partition. 
As the train leaves Lahore the mother is eager to see 
the station of their village ‘Sarai’ where they lived 
before moving out of Punjab to Uttar Pradesh. 
Though the son has not actually. experienced the 
partition riots he gets very anxious thinking of what 
ple. a! 

“‘Chacdah Saal Pahle Ki Anek Suni-Sunai Ghatnai 
Bijli Barkar Kaundh Gatee — Jab Dangaieeyon 
Ne Kitni Garion Ko Jahan Tahan Rokkar Logo 
Ko Gajar-Mooli Ki Tarah Kat Dala Tha” 1* 
~ Along with such examples in our textbooks one 
can notice a complete absence of stories re- 
senting tke partition from the Muslim angle. ost 
students will probably look at issues from a 
majority point’ of view (textbooks may be the only 
reading material they go through) which identifies 
being the problem. Thus we can 
say that it is the perception of the dominant group 
rather than the minority up that-is nearer to 
ne problem. By making Muslims almost inhuman, : 

o majority community can therefore destroy 
their (the Muslims) claim to equal treatment. 

Thus we find that it is the school where the 
necessary change occurs. This is where the child’ 
comes to know and feel the differences. In an 
English Reader for Class Seven,’ Mohan and. 
Hamid, two boys of a school are shown in a 

cture. Though Mohan is shown wearing a shirt, ' 

id is shown wearing a Rumi.topi and Sherwani. 


` (Why Hamid is exempted from wearing. the schook 


uniform is left for us to figure out). The school thus 
becomes essentially a place where differences are re- 
cognised, distinctions are drawn and exclusion occurs. 
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' What one finds is'that it'is largely the majority 
culture that is being represented in a balanced 
manner, whereas only. snap-shots are presented aa 
far as the minority is concerned resulting in dis- 
torted versions of facts and negative stereotyping.. 
An example of this is a teacher ops to her 
students that Muslims do not eat pork because they 
consider the pig to -be sacred just.as the Hindus 
consider the cow to be sacred and therefore do not 
eat beef. Though its the exact opposite as far as 
the Muslims are concerned. Or, even, take the 
way certain festivals are explained. Whereas most 
Muilims do know the significance of Dussehra —. 
but how many Non-Muslims know what the signi- 
ficance of Eid is — other than it being ‘a day when 
Sewiyan is prepared’, 


Role of Media f f s 
Coming to the media one finds that'it too has 


- not been fair in representing different communities 
` adequately. Devotional songs like Bhajans, in tho 


guiso of ‘Shastriya Gayans’, are churned out ever 
so often on the television. If devotional songs of 
Hindus have to be shown thea the minorities should 
also be represented. For sometime now for the 
Sikhs, ‘Gaavo -Sachchi Bani’ is being shown but 
that is politically motivated to appease the Sikhs 
and not because of the desire to give equal treat- 
ment. Every morning Doordarshan begins its 
Togramme by informing us the date according to 
English (Gregorian) as well as the Hindu calendar. 
Nor are the National Integration clips which 
have become a favourite with Doordarshan of 
late, any better. They continue to emphasize the 
differences, but in a very subtle way, by showing 
Muslims attired in a different way from the rest. ' 
A song shown on the television coined for improv- 
ing literacy among manual workers presented by 
the Rashtriya Saksharta Misson goes like this. 
Parhna Likhna Seekho O Mehnat Karre. Walo 
Parhna Likhna Seekho O Mehnat Karne Walo.” 
Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha Ko Pahechano l 
„Aleef Ko Parhna Seekho i 
A, Aa, E, Ee Ko-Hathtyar Bana Kar Làrna Seekho. 
Where was the ‘neceasity of including the first 
alphabet of the Urdu language ‘Aleef’ in this song. 
Are Muslims supposed to be elated for this favour! 
On the other hand one is treated to clips of 
inauguration ceremonies where important Indian 
leaders, even the Prime Minister inaugurating 
functions by lighting a lamp or diyas," or we are 
informed about the police (of a secular country) 
standing and clapping, during the ‘Shilanyas’ cere-' 
mony at Ayodhya. rhe PAC Jawans manning 
the barricades of the “Shilanyas Sthal” along with 
saffronclad Bajrang Dal Volunteers clapped and: 
danced to the amusement of the District Magistrate 
and other top-ranking ‘UP poliée officers:..high 
civil and police officials were also smiling and- 
waving at the milling crowd”, 


IV 


- Having got a fair idea about the ‘stereotyping of 
Muslims it would be appropriate by way of analysis 
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to see how far the views of the “dominant others” 
can be seriously accepted and can go unchallenged. 


Consider for example the accusation or belief- 


among mahy, Indians of the extra-territorial 


loyalties of the Indian Muslims. But if one looks at ` 


these so called loyalties ono finds that they have a 
religious and a psychological or emotional ' aspect 
to them. The former is towards Mecca, Medina and 
the latter towards their near relations like ts, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts etc in Pakistan’. 

Similarly, -if non-Muslim girls swoon over Imran 

_ Khan, Javed Miandad and other Pakistani cricketers, 
‘why are Muslims doing it branded as being anti- 
Indian and communal. 

. The learning of Urdu by a Muslim family is seen 
as’ an attempt to subvert what has been construed as 
the Indian ‘‘mainstream’™.. Thus a child who 
expresses a desire to learn Urdu in this milicu is at 
the same time literally asking to be stigmatised and 
set apart. . i 

Tho popular association of ghazals, mushairas, 
sherwanis and ghararas with Muslims only, is a, bit 
far fetched. Surely one does not find Muslims 

` attired in this dress and reciting gatals go strutting 
down the streets — But this is in actuality what one 
finds being presented about Muslims in movies, 
books etc. But if one really looks into the matter 
one finds that this is far from the truth, Infact 
qawwalis, ghazals, music etc are against the very 
tenets of Islam itself. So to identify Muslims exclu- 
sively with this culture seems to my mind quite 
ridiculous. After all where does religion come into 
all this. ; i e 

As far as Indianisation.of Muslims being suggested 

as a solution to the Hindu-Muslim problem I would 


like to raise a few basic but very pertinent questions. ` 


M What is meant by Indianisation 
. } Who is to decide what it means? - 
(3) Why are only Muslims asked to Indianise — why not 


the Hindu also? 3 

(4) Can it safely be said-that Hindus aro more Indianised 
than the Muslims. oe ; 

If we look back into the past we are breught face 


to face with the stark reality that Hindus (atleast a. 


majority) aro as much immigrants into India as 
Muslims are”. So how does their claim of being 
Indian become stronger than that of the Muslims. 
The'only case that can bes made in favour of the 
Hindus is that of ‘Survival of the earliest’. 

In an attempt at National Integration well mean- 
ing slogans like “Hindu-Muslim bhai bhai”, and the 
highly publicised programmes like Jawahar Jyoti, 
otc are given in large doses — but along with it 
instances of communal carnages carried out through 
the length and breadth of the country soem like a 
alap on the face. The dread with which Muslims have 
f to live during the communal riots is very pathetic. 

A reaction of a person who faced the recent riots in 
Jaipur goes as follows “Even tho smell of roti being 
cooked somewhere in the neighbourhood seems like 
the smell of burning fires”. Another reaction was 
“they are trying to weaken the Muslims economi- 
cally — As if this will mako us all move to Pakistan. 
‘What sheer nonsense”. And nonsense it really is — 
it is a very dangerous kind of nonsense. This makos 
explicit that Muslim in India being Indian aro want- 
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ing to remain Indian”. ' 

Another stigma Muslims have to live with is of 
being fanatics, sadists and intolerant. Each Muslim ' 
is seen with suspicion as being a potential Mahmud 
of Ghazni or Aurangzeb. School textbooks, very 
subtely convey these .stereotypes. The chapters 
mentioned earlier of ‘Ibrahim Gard’ and ‘Pani Aur 
Pul’ do this very effectively. The fact that in the 
entire textbook, these are the only two chapters 


which mention Muslims and that too in What a way ig 


speaks volumos for what is intended. Besides, what 
is relevance of these two chapters in a language 
textbook. Surely Hindi language can be taught 
without such references. Do we'need to repeat the 
gory details of partition ever so often.: What impact 
these kind of sentences (mentioned earlier) leave on 
the mind of the child and how it affects their 
behaviour towards their Muslim classmates is 
anyone’s guess, Pie eee nae 

What -is equally distressing is that attempts by 
historians to write objective history are not always 
encouraged. The textbook controversy™* that. was. 
generated in 1977-78 during the Janata rule isa 
case in point. For example, Thepar’s medieval India 
was pulled up for its alleged lack of anti-Muslim 
and pro-Hindu bias. According to Rudolph ‘and 
Rudolph the main fault was “‘not a skewing of 
generally known facts, but an absence of the requir 


, site fervor’. - 


Similarly tho media too continues to emphasise 
the differences and the prejudices vis-á-vis tho. 
Muslim community. The kind of emotions that 
would be aroused among Muslims as well as the 
non-Muslims. `I am sure, it would nof be’ very 
healthy when Prime Ministers are shown inaugurat- 
ing functions by lighting lamps‘or diyas or news of 

ice and civil officials “Smiling and Waving”, at- 


athe crowds during the “‘Shilanyas’’ ceremony are 


written about in national dailies. And the news on 


, tho national’ network showing the Vice-President ' 


Treading ‘Dua’ at the mazar of Maulana Azad or 
politicians attending the Urs at Ajmer or visiting , 
the dargah of Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya is definitely 
not going to act as a soothing balm on the Muslims, 
even though the authorities would like ‘to think 
otherwise. 

Muslims aro also portrayed as backward and 
behind the times. A Times of India correspondent - 
writing about the visit of a theologian (who is also ` 
the of the World Islamic Council) at 
Ayodha, writes “Tho softspoken Maulana interest- 
ingly carries a visiting card’’,™ as if visiting cards 
wero the monopoly of a particular community. 
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Apart from viewing all this with serious, concern 
it would be appropriato by way of usion. ‘to 
ponder on the cliche ‘Unity in Diversity’ and ‘the 

it holds in a society like that of India. This, 


; kovina, does not mean a total absence of conflict, 
for naturally this is nota possible condition. “The ` 


assumption that India is a collection of‘ peaceful 
little Gaadhis cannot be sustained’”2’. is 
According- to Allport,fit is the educationists, who 
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while teaching culture go too far ahead in suggesting 
the differsnces between cultures"®, He would rather 
lay stress on the “‘Common-human, the study of 
which would include both the resemblances and 
differences. The classrooms in our schools represent 
the diverse nature of our society. There are about 
40-50 students each wanting to be accepted and 
favoured by the teacher. Since students do not wish 
their differences highlighted, it would be better to 
accentuate their similarities instead. Teachers should 
also be esked to refrain from the use of ambigous 
terms about any racial, religious or ethnic group — 
whether it is under the guise of teaching historical or 
literary works, or for any other reason. 

If education is really considered to promote unity, 
one of the first thing it must do is to integrate 
groups in schools and stop ranking or rating people. 
Instead schools should try and emphasize on the 
interdependence of cultures. They should help in 
Promoting understanding of this ‘natural living 
process’. This is perhaps one of their fundamental 
roles. According to Alam Khundmeri the tragedy 
lies in our not being ‘“‘uniformily proud of our total 
past’’?*, 

But tis past should be taken in its entirety. To 
say that the ‘devil’ entered in one particular phase is 
accerdirg to him a childish fancy and not serious 
history. So if one can understand the proselytising 
efforts in Ashoka’s case one should be magnanimous 
enough -o understand it in the case of the medieval 
Indian rulers. ; 

Our s:ereotypes are based upon the belief that 
wo are tie norm and anyone who is different from 
us comes under attack. That stereotyping pre- 
cludes all objective thought can be seen by the 
fact that it is possible for people to hold two 
totally apposed stereotypes of one group in their 
minds at a given time. For example — Muslims 
are recognised as being educationally and economi- 

. cally backward and unfairly represented in govern- 
ment se-vices but at the same time the slogan of 
“Hinduism under threat’ is raised, which tends to 
create a fear psychosis, resulting in the recent rise 
of Hind. fundamentalism and a resultant backlash 
against zhe Muslims. If Hindusimis indeed under 
threat could the threat come possibly from a 
community which is itself handicapped. The 
problem therefore is to see how this conflict can 
be minimized by minimizing the pejorative stereo- 
typing cf communities by one another as that seems 
to be the main culprit. But is this possible with 
deep seated antipathies on both sides being kept 
alive. Mfalliana, Indore, Bhagalpur, Jaipur, etc. 
as rejoiaders to Somnath and Babri Masjid can 
hardly bo the possible answer. [_] 
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Recently two lectures on “Is Islam Secular?’ were delivered by Dr Rafiq Zakaria, the eminent 
e tee at the, Kerinedy Hall of the Aligarh Muslim University. Known as the Sir Syed 
Memorial Lectures, Dr Zakaria’s presentation of Islam in the secular image evoked much interest 
among the teachers and students. In view of the rise in prea ella in ae toaa 

danger it poses to India’s unity, these lectures are of great top interest. e are t 
Gehi g s The first lecture giving the T ene has 
>een published in two parts in the Mainstream issues of May 19, 1990 and May 26, 1990. The 
Sole porate dealing with modern soit fea in the Islamic world (whose first part appears 


reproducing the lectures in five instalments. 


below) will be carried in three parts. — Editor 





II. Modern Developments 


Tomax I propose to review the happenings in the 

Muslim world, in their application to secularism. 
` True,in some of them there is talk of establishing 
an Islaniic state, where Muslims shall bo preferred, 
where they will be first class citizens and the rest 
second class citizens, where non-Muslims will have 
to live as subordinates to Muslims. Let us see how. 
far th s has happened and is likely to happen. 

For this purpose, I would like to look at the Mus- 
lim world as it emerged out’of the First World War 
(1914-1918) which saw tho collapse the last Muslim 
empirs, that is, that of the Ottomans. They were 
ousted from their territories by the victorious 
European powers. But they were helped in this pro- 
. cess by the Arabs, the founders of our faith, They 
were the first revolt against the Ottomans. The 
British, the French, the Russians and the others 
took advantage of the soaring discontent that pre- 
vailed among the Arabs subjects of the Ottoman 
Caliphate for more than 50 years. The Arabs had 
demanded at their Congress in Paris in 1913 that 
they be rid of the Ottoman overlordship. The revolt 
took a more concrete and even a violent shape, and 
was sded by the British-instigated betrayal by 
Husain Ibn Ali, who for 15 years, alongwith the 
members of his family, enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hameed. He had, 
meanwhilo, secretly entered into a pact with Britain 
that tie Arabs would be organised by him against 
the O:tomans and the British in return would supply 
` him arms and military sup and an assuranco 
that be would be made side the ruler of the Arabs. 

The point to be noted here is that much before 
the psc of the Ottoman empire at the hands of” 
the European powers,. the concept of nationalism 
which ina way is an essential part of secularism, 
had teken hold ofthe Arabs. In fact if you go still 
farther in history’you will find that it was Mohammed. 
Ali of Egypt who took advantage of the British support 
to him against the French in militarising Egypt and 
in that process modernising on Western lines the 
Egypfian society, which in t awakened the spirit 
of nationalism among the people of Egypt. And the 
man who is revered as the father of modern Egypt, 
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_ worked for Egypt for Egyptians and not Egypt for 


Islam and therefore after the First World War, we 
see nationalist forces everywhere coming te the fore 


_on the basis of composite nationalism, which united 


the Muslims and non-Muslims in a common struggle 
to free Egypt of foreign rule. It was the same in 
most Arab countries. 

After the First World War, when Britain and 
France, instead of granting independence to the 
Arabs, took over their countries as mandatory terri- 
tories and the Arabs felt betrayed and wanted to 
support the Young Turk movement, its leader Mus- 
tate Kamal spurned their offer and opted for a 
nationalist, secular state of the Turks with no links 
with the rest of the Muslim world. He believed that 
Islam was the cause of the downfall of the Turks. He 
transformed Turkey, therefore, from tho citadel of 
Islam into a model of Westernisation. In this he was 
moved by short-time considerations and threw away 
the good that he could have done to the rest of the 
Muslim world which in consequence was repulsed 
by his naked imitation of the West. To the process: 


From this we can learn a valuable lesson: secu- 
larism of the Western concept, where you completely 
take away religion from the people and concentrate’ 
on material gains, does not work; it has to be a com- 
bination of both — religion and politics — where 
religious sentiment and institutions are respected and 
at the same time, a kind of broad humanism, which 
is required to run a state, is inculcated among the 
people. And, therefore, when we look at the emer- 
gence of the various Muslim countries, one after the 
other, after the the Second World War (1945), we 
find that Turkey got isolated from the rest of the 
Muslim world, while many of them felt shy of accept- 
ing modern reforms. 

Egypt was a different case; it was the premier Arab 
‘country which had come under Western impact 
much earlier than even Turkey. aN it went about i 
in a different way than Turkey. It took to Westerni- 
sation but without abandoning religious ties. The 
Muslims and Christians collaborated in the affairs of 
state and drove ont the British. As years passed the 
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secular forces became more and more powerful; but 
then corruption and nepotism set in, which weakened 
the political fabric, giving rise to the growth of 
Muslim Brotherhood, founded by a school teacher, 
Hasan al-Banna. It demanded purification of politics 
by the introduction of fundamentalism. Despite 
some popular response, this movement did not 
succeed and was easily suppressed by the govern- 
ment. 

However, after the humiliating defeat of Egypt by 
the Israeli forc2s in Palestine, the free officers under 
the leadership of Lt Col Gamal Abdal Nasser 
struck at the palace and the establishment and ina 
military coup took over power These officers were 
secularists, though many of them were practising 
Muslims. They did not intend to establish an Islamic 
stato; they were nationalists and aimed at modernisa- 
tion of thè Egyptian society In his booklet, issued 
soon after the revolution, Nasser outlined three 
circles to which he wanted Egypt to be committed: 
the Arab circle, the African circle and the Islamic 

circle, in that order. He explained, no doubt, 
that one circle did not exclude the other but his 
emphasis, all through his political career, remain- 
ed first on the unity of the Arabs, then on that of 
Africa and lastly on Islam. He tried to bring the 
Arabs together; he even worked for African unity; 
but he showed little interest in Islamic brotherhood. 
This does not mean that his love for Islam was not 
‘ deeprooted. He was a practising Maslim and was 
oud of his Islamic heriage; in fact more proud of 
ft than of his Arab or African heritage. But he 
realised that under the conditions that prevailed, it 
was not feasible to bring all Muslims under one 
polilical banner. It had proved difficult in the past; 
it was impossible in the present. ; ; 
As Nasser and his colleagues embarked on their 


nation-building task, they faced opposition from the > 


Muslim Brotherhood; some of its members even 
plotted to assassinate Nasser. Their ideologue Syed 
Qutb, was hanged for conspiracy in a plot to murder 
Nasser. Asthe fight between the secularists and 
the fundamentalists became more intense, Nasser 
banned tho Muslim Brotherhood, arrested and jailed 
many of its leading members, confiscated their pro- 
perties and disbanded their offices. After Nasser’s 
death, Sadat tried to appease the Muslim Brethern 
and their youth wings but as his policies changed, 
after the Camp David Accoord with Israel in 1979, 
their honeymoon ended, culminating in the assassi- 
nation of Sadaat. The fight between the secular and 
fundamentalist forces has continued under his succes- 
sor Mubarak but the secularists have so far retain- 
_ed the upper hand, though Mubarak is quite lenient 
in his dealings with the fandamentalists. 

The cases of Iraq and Syria are similar though 
both the countries have been much more secular, 
right from the beginning in their political outlook 
and behaviour than Egypt. They have drawn more 
from socialism than Islamic theology and jurispru- 
. doncs and their Baath parties have been in control 
for decades now. Of course, they also talk of Islam 
and describe their policies as Islamic socialism, but 
the fundamentalists denounce them as hypocritics 
and even heretics. 
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Similar is the situation in Algeria, which sacrificed 
more than six million people to gain independence 
from the French, under a leadership, which was 
publicly and openly secular and socialistic. They 
have been able to persuade the officially appointed 
Ulama to support their reforms. This was done by 
their first, President Ben Bella, as well as his succes- 
tor, Boumedienne. After the death of Boumedienne 
his successor, Benjadid, bas pursued the same courte, 
though its vigour has been considerably diluted and 
the policies considerably modified to appease the 
fundamentalists. 

` Algeria today pursues a modified socialist form of 
government, it has not nationalised all its means of 
production and distribution; nor has it taken an 
avowedly anti-religious stand. It permits Quranic 
schools, madrasas and institutes’ of higher theologi- 
cal learning.. The state appoints imams, muftis and 
other religious functionaries. It discourages dissent 
but does not suppress it, unless it threatens to be- 
come violent its declared aim is to build a common- 
wealth of citizens, workers and peasants with 
equality of status and opportunity irrespective of 
class or race; it also tries to interpret the Quran and 
the sunna in such a way as to give socialism a cer- 
tain legitimacy. Indeed the Algerian rulers maintain 
that their way of functioning is a much better 
example of true Islam than the feudal and capitalist 
regimes prevailing in Muslim countries such as Saudi 
Arabia. But this is‘ not to say there is no dissent 
in Algeria; the fundamentalists attack the socialists 
as heretics and accuse them of exploiting Islam 
through the State-appointed ulama who propagate 
secularism and socialism. They call them war yuharr 
— iman al-halal, or “‘people who reverse religious 
edicts”, under whom it is sinful to line up for 
prayers .... Í ; ’ 
. Nevertheless, the government has not given up its 
programme of socialising society and bringing about 
amore equitable order. Bashkir Hajj Ali, a cele- 
brated poet, proclaims that there is nothing wrong 
for a Muslim to hold the Quran in one hand and 
Das Kapital in the other, because the two com- 
plement each other — the one'aiming at upliftment 
and the other material well-being. : 

The situation in the Gulf is rather distressing for 
the fundamentalists; from Kuwait to the United 
Arab Emirates right up to Bahrein secular tenden- 
cies are very much in evidence, though the funda- 
mentalist framework is maintained, more for show 
purpose than in actual practice. Their ruling cliques 
indulge in a conspicuous display of wealth and, 
unlike the Saudis, are much more tolerant towards 
their subjects. They turn a blind eye to many devia- 
tions from the Shariak Again, the large number 
of immigrants who come from such diverse lands 
as Egypt, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
and the Muslim countries of Africa, have helped 
liberalise the environment. They constitute alinost 
80 per cent of the population of these states and, 
though they are largely Muslim, their varied customs, 
rites and religious practices generate a kind of © 
commepehiauam which loosens the shackles of 
orthodoxy. 

In addition, there aro a large number of Pales- 


quick to exploit. 


' rise sometimes to w 


Palestiniars occupying importint position in the 
administration, who are more modern in their out- 


, look than zhe local Arabs; sometimes, because of their 


militant commitment to their homeland, these people 
become restless and pose a threat to the stability of 


' these regimes; but such is the stranglehold of the 


ruling elite that none dare revolt or rebel. 

All these contradictory elements have made the 
various shaikhdoms a hotch-potch of modernism and 
orthodoxy, secularism and fundamentalism, with 
one trying to outdo the other in various ways. Oil 
wealth has given them the means to, build . high- 


riso buildings, “highways, airports, factories and in. 


increasing their agricultural output, But the fact 
‘Temains that these, developments have also created a 
certain measure of resentment as a reaction to 
materialism which the fundamentalists have been 


ln the more than twenty ‘states in Black Africa, 
which have either a predominant or large Muslim 
population, fundamentalism has not been able to 
make much of a dent. 
More responsive to a reconciliation between Western 
secular ideas and a religious. mix of their local 
traditions and Islam than Muslims elsewhere. The 
best example of this is to be fund in Senegal, where 
the Marics, an offshoot of the Qadiriyya Sufi order, 
have mixed the local African heritage with Islamic 
tenets and the secular values of the West. The 
outcome has not ree been smooth; it ha$ given 
at the fundamentalists call 

‘heresies’: but despite protests by the latter, these 
so-called ‘heresies’ have persisted. As recorded in 


in o maintain.a 
balanced relationship betwoen the faith and the practical 
circums-ances in which the faith exists. If the faith seems 
too fore gn, it will be adapted; if too acclimatised, it will 
be reformed. In nineteenth 


Western presences: National 
detall of the practical tances but in no 
way removes the tension between them the ideal 


LET us now havo a look at Pakistan, which sepera- 
ted from India in 1947, with the intention of 


- becoming the biggest Islamic state in the world; it is 


still struggling to become one; various experiments 
in statecraft have been tried by successive govern- 


` ments, but’ none has produced the desired result. 
Curiously enough, thereafter of Pakistan, Mohan. 


med Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), did not support the 
idea’ of an Islamic state; ho‘opted fora secular 
Pakistan. This became evident when he inaugurated 
the Constituent Assembly in Karachi on August 11, 


1947 and told the representatives: 
You are free; you are free to go to your temples; you are 
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citizens the virtues. of sécularism. He declared 
unequivocally that all citizens, irrespective of their 
gh fi belief, were saaal in every res He said: 
ow I think we should keep that (equality) in front of us 

as our ideal and you will find that in course of time 
Hindus will cease to be Hindas and Muslims will cease to 
be Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is the 
personal faith of each individual, but in the political sense 

as citizens of tho state. . ‘ 
Later, while addressing a public mesting at Dhaka 
on March 21, 1948, he elaborated his concept 
further: “Pakistan is not a theocracy or anything 
like it.” Subsequently, he told his lieutenants in the 
Muslim League that he had no intention of allowing - 


” “the mullas to interfere in the affairs of Pakistan”. 


African Muslims do seem | 


EN 


. he was a true Maslim who 


I need. not bother- you here with the various 
vicissitudes through which Pakistan had to pass: 
its dismemberment in 1971, with the emergence of a 
separate state of Bangladesh, the rise and fall of 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and the Martial Law administra» 
tion of Zia-ul Haq. ` : , 

We need not concern ourselves with Zia’s political 
manipulation except to note the manner in which he 
used Islam to strengthen his position and his hold 
over the faithful. He successfully enlisted the 
support of the ulama in this task; thcy believed that 
had come to rescue 
Pakistan from the clutches of seculariam. Soon 
after he assumed power, he took advice from 
Maududi and his Jamaat-i-Islami about the manner 
in which to run the state. At their bidding ho 
embarked on a programme of Islamisation, which’ 
came to be popularly known as the Nizam-i-Mustafa 
or ‘Administration as run by the Prophet’ (though it 
was Officially described as one and the same thing). . 

To start with, some of the programme’s religious 
aspects were vigorously implemented, an easy task 
given the fact that the country was under martial 
law. Then Zia began to emasculate the political 
opposition, declaring that pdrty politics was anti- 
Islamic. In 1987, under Measures to Enforce Nizam-' 


the. i-Islam, an adjunct to the first programme he had 


announced, he banned political parties on the 
ground that the concept was a Western innovation 
antagonistic to the Islamic notion of rulership. This 
was obviously designated to undermine the influence 
of secular groaps; it also provided him with an — 
excuse to nomindte a majlis as-shura or council of 
advisers, in accordance with a Quranic text, which 
Zia interpreted as meaning Shura or consultation 
and not an elected assembly. In so doing, tho 
General was able to associate a largo number of 
ulama with his administration despite their lack of: 
electoral support. To appease the minorities, he 
entrusted their representatives with the management 
of religious, social and cultural affairs. By another 
decree known as the Introduction of Islamic Laws 
(issued in 1979), drastic changes were made in the 
fiscal and legal structures in the country. Of the four 
taxes recognised by the Quran (zakat, ushr, Jizya 
and kharaj). Zia imposed two-the zakat and’ the us*hr 
on the faithful, retaining at the same time the 'exist- 
ing taxes, which he could remove only at tho cost of 
the exchequer. ` 
Despite all this, his countinuation of secular 
measures annoyed the fundamentalists. In order to 


fholiify them he talked in terms of banning interest 
on loans (the basis of modern banking), and intro- 
duced some profit-sharing on investments, but he 
generally left the fiscal systom untouched. Where tho 
judiciary was concerned, he introduced punishments 
as prescribed in the Quran for certain crimes, but 
these were rarely carried out. The Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, based on Anglo-Saxon law, was modified 
to ‘suit Islamic requirements but its basic framework 
was largely left unaltered. This irritated the funda- 
mentalists. Also, the establishment of Shariah benches 
in tho various high courts and the Supreme Court 
` did not sully satisfy them as the Shariah was not given 
the veto in all matters; just before his death, and 
soon after he sacked Junejo as the Prime Minister, 
Zia issued an ordinance providing for such a veto. 
. There were protests b, many sections, particularly 
lawyers and women, but before Zia could oversee. its 
implementation, he was gone. ree 

Zia had also started Islamising textbooks and 
reorganising the educational system ‘so as to make 
it conform as much to spi itual as to worldly require- 
ments. In this respect also the secular-minded 
bureaucracy did not cooperate with him; his orders 
wero diluted and never fully carried ‘out. It was the 
the same with many of his social and ` cultural 
strictures such as the prohibition of” alcohol, 
gambling, horse racing 8n ‘dancing in places ‘of 
public entertainment. Many of his trusted generals 
and top civilians indulged in them to the knowledge 
of Zia, but there was little he’ could do to stop 
them. . 

Meanwhile, his opponents began challenging his 
authority; they demanded an end to his dictator- 
ship.. After her return from oxile, Benazir Bhutto, 
the daughter of the executed Prime: Minister, attract- 
ed huge crowds everywhere. Theoy asked for Zia’s 
dismissal. The, President moved quickly to counter 
the threat; he was also under pressure from Washing: 
ton to hold immediate elections. First, he called for 
a referendum on his programme of Islamisation and 
simultancously asked the people to confirm him as 
the President. The referendum was opposed by the 
Opposition parties; they appealed to voters to boy- 
cott it. The turnout was, therefore, poor; but he 
managed to get enough votes to be confirmed as the 
President.- 

Emboldened by the success of his manoeuvres, Zia 
subsequently called elections to the National Assem- 
bly and the four provincial assemblies; none of the 
political parties were allowed to participate but their 
members contested as individuals and won hands 
down. The poll results were an eye-opener. The 
secularists trounced the fundamentalists overy- 
where. The Times, London, wrote: 


quits ready to do 


of its prominent figures. 

In the previous elections: also the Jamaat candi- 
dates had not fared any better; as Prof, Faruq 
Hasan, a scholar of some repute; has pointed eut: 
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‘This party has been considered by all accounts to be the 
most well organised party in the country. It kas various 
tlers of administration, and the priests in evecy 
commonly called mullas, are its pal workers. 
despite its massive organisation this has never been 
able to win, politically, any election in the history of this 
country. The fate of the other fundamentalist candi 
has been no different; it is mostly the secularis-s, In every 
contest in Pakistan, who have won power elecjerally 
After the elections the -President 
Law and allowed new bodies to function with 
limited powers assigned to them under the Constitu- 
tion. 'Zia even diluted somewhat the implementation 
of the so-called Islamic injunctions he had so 
relentlessly pursued. As a result, sartorial habits in 
ruling ‘circles began to change; the newly-elected 
legislators and popular ministera started appearing 
in ties and Western-style suits instead of shalwar 
kameez and other Islamic attire. 

The Prime Minister, the Oxford educated 
Muhammad Khan Junejo, though a devout Muslim, 
talked less of Islamisation/and more of mundane, 
secular matters. His government concer-rated on 
economic and welfare measures; it did rot bother 
much about the Shariah which consequently receded 
into the background. Even measures idating to 
banking and taxation were not pursued. 

Welcoming the change, one of the leade-s of the 
Opposition, Asghar Khan, President of th> Istiqlal 


. party, suggested that there should be a sparation 


between theocracy and , Islamic ideology. (He was 
afraid to characterise it as one between religion and 
the state.) Likewise, Benazir Bhutto emphasised in 
her speeches the urgent need to grant real >conomic _ 
and , political rights rather than tho bogus Islamic 
‘doses’, which were a hoax played by the General to 
fool the poor and the, downtrodden. 

The President did not want a confrontation with 
newly-elected bodies; he sensed the popuar mood. 
and slowed down his Islamisation programe, to the 
chagrin of the Jammat and other fundementalist 


organisations. They felt let down and their leaders 


openly attacked Zia, calling him a hypocrit. 
` a e 


NOW I will come to Saudi Arabia, what happened ` 
there? In the land of tho Prophet there was at first 
alliance between the leading tribal leader, Abdyl 
Aziz, and the religious mentor, Mohammed Abdul 
Wahhab, the founder of Wabhabism. They worked 
together to liberate their secret land from a lien rule 
and to unite the warring tribes. They aimed -at 
establishing a new kingdom comprising Mecca,. ’ 
Madina and the Hijas and comprising the entire ' 
Arab peninsula. ‘Their combined efforts might pro- 
duce the desired result. - 
Abdul Aziz became the King. However, ‘the 
moment he started ruling the kingdom he realised 
that he could not strictly follow tho orthodox tenets 
and traditions. Ho therefore, started compromising. 
This epee his leading collaborators among the 
Wahhabis. They started warning him that if he did 
not follow the rules of the Shariah, as propounded 
by their mentor Mohammed Abdul Wabhab th 
would not only keep away from him but they will 
fight him to the last, Tho King tried to arguo with 


> A 


Pal 


lifted’ Martial ` 


Pi 


them and explained that certain relaxation and were Ten years later, in 1973, Ibn 


adjustments were inevitable if he were to rule the 
stato to suit modern requirements. ; 

Meanwhile, petroleum was discovered with the 
help of the British and the Americans. They demand- ` 
ed their price and the King had to give in. This 
resulted :n the flow of largò number of. foreigners 
in Saudi Arabia who had to be provided with moden 
amenities in accordance with their style of living. 
Hence cers, radios, transistors ‘and other gadgets 
made their inroads into the kingdom. The Wah- 
habis pretested for protecting holy land. They, 
therefore, mobilised their forces and decided to. 
remove the king. A tough fight took place at 
Sabala -detween the Wahhabis and the King’s 
armed forces of Saudi Arabia; the former were 
decisively defeated and their entire organisation was 
disbanded. 


This :s indeed the rarest instance when the 


regime which was brought to power by the funda- 


mentalists, was ultimately crushed by the regime, 


` itself. The orthodox even today refuse to accept” 


g 


Saudi A-abia as theocracy; they contend that it is 
far from being the Islamic srate of their conception. 
The rulicg elite might be praying five times, but 

enjoyed more riding in limousines, custom- 
built Cadilacs, Mercedes Benzs and Rolls Royces 


, than spending their time in mosques. They squan- 


dered thsir fortunes; their vulgarity horrifies the 


uritans, Hence though fondamentalists are seem- ‘ 


ingly in power in Saudi Arabia, they have lost 

their pur tanical zeal; they have retained the shadow 

but little of the substance. Tho rituals are followed ` 
but not the dogmas. 

By the time King Abdul Aziz died in 1953, his 
desert kingdom had modernised many of its insti- 
tutions; & pretence of puritanical simplicity was no 
doubt maintained but the overflow of petrd-dollars 
had began to corrupt the ruling elite. King Abdul 
Aziz’s san and successor, King Sa’ud, allowed such 
profligacy and laxity in the life-styles of the ruling 


‘family that he had to be replaced by his brother, 


King Fatsal, who was a devout Muslim steeped in 
Wahhabi fundamentalism. He was able to restore 
some of the said purity in administration and 
social lie.. He enforced the Shariah in its totality 
and curbed the extravagance of the members of 
his famiy. He encouraged orthodox learning, 
both inside and outside his kingdom and came to 
be looked upon as the custodian of the Islamic 
heritage against the rising tide of Westernisation 
on the one hand and Nasserism, ‘a mixture of 
Islamic >galitarianism and leftist materialism, on 
the other. He received support from fundamentalists 
eyerywhere and was hailed as a redeemer. 

Howerer, there were limits to what he could do 
to stem the inflow of modern gadgets and equip- 
ments aid the change in ideas that camo in with 
them. For instance, he could not prevent the 


introduccion of television in his country as it hed 


become a necessary means of mass communica- 
tion. This so enraged one of his fundamentalist 
kinsmen, Khalid Ibn Musaid, that he planned to 
overthrow him. The conspiracy’ was detected in 
time and the conspirators, including Ibn Musaid, 
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beheaded. 
‘ Musaid’s younger brother, Faysal Ibn ` Musaid, 
‘avenged the execution by assassinating the King. 


Despite the wave of sympathy that Faysal’s mur- 
der generated throughout the Muslim world, it 
resulted in a setback to his fundamentalist politics. 
Modernist elements in the royal’ family once 


‘again opted for more liberalisation and techno-' 


logical advancement. His suecessor, King Khalid, 
lacked the religions passion of the late Faysal; so 
too his successor, King Fahd, tho, present ruler, 
who believes in adjustment to modern requirements, 
es y in’ the administrative and. economic 
spheres. He is pragmatic in his approach to world- 
ly problems and, despite the depletion in revenue 
from oil, has embarked on development projects, 
in collaboration with the USA, Japan, Korea and 


- other non-Muslim countries. He does not subscribe 


either to the strict adherence of every rule of. 
Shariah; there are areas where he has made’ adjust 
ments to such modern requirements. He has in fact 
appealed to the ulama of the Muslim world to 


‘modernise the Shariah through the application of 


ijtihad, and bring it in line with the progressive 
trends in the rest of the world. (To be Continued) ~ ` 
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The Institute of Rural Management Anand (IRMA) was set up in 1979 to provide management 

- gducation, trainiog and research support to rural organisations especially in the co-operative sector. 
The Institute operates a two-year post-graduate diploma pro me in rural management offered 
every year to a class of 80-90 students. In addition, the Institute faculty offer, once every year, a 
3-month General Management Programme as mid-career reorientation programme to a group; of 40 
development professionals from co-operative, voluntary and government sectors. The faculty also 
conduct about 20 shorter duration specialised training programmes/workshops which bring to the 
Institute every year some 600 rural managers for functional training such as in marketing, in field. 
organisation management, in financial planning and management, etc. The Institute plans to offer 
from April 1991 a One-year Diploma Programme in Rural Development Management exclusively 
for young professionals sponsored by farmers’ co-ops and other rural development organisations. 


The Institute is now exploring, for early appointment, professionals from the following areas: 
Operations Research and Production Management o 3 e 
Accounting and Financial Management , L 
Anthropology/Sociology 7 
Marketing Management i i 
Computer Applications and Information Systems in Development 
Demography/Sociology ae . l 
Geography/Micro Planning E 
Political Science l ay 
Co-operative Principles, Theory and Management. 
- History - ie 
Rural Communication, Extension, and Mass Reach 
‘Ecology/Environment Assessment and Management 
Gender Issues in Development © 
Law and Society $ 1 l : 
Farmers’ Organisation { l J , 
The Institute is looking for professionals with active interest in applying their skills and 
competence in the development context. Appointments can be sought for regular faculty positions 
or under the Visiting Fellow Programme. For regular faculty appointments, UGC scales are 
applicable; a doctoral degree or substantial published research is required; private consultancy is 
not allowed; campus housing, super-annuation and other benefits are available. Under the Visiting 
Bellow Programme, appointments are made for up to an year on the basis of a work plan consistent 


with the Institute’s priorities. Visiting Fellows, appointed at three levels depending on experience and ' 
' qualifications, are entitled to a monthly honorarium, fully farnished accommodation (at cost) and a 


research budget if required and justified. 
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Interested professional are invited to apply or write for further information to; 
- Director, IRMA, Po. Box 60, Anand 388001, Gujarat 
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Space: Politics needs Ne 
RAKESH GUPTA | 


HE Strategic Defence Institute (SDI) faces. 
~ anothsr year of downward turn in its ‘funding. 
It will got less funding in 1991 for its research effort 
to defend against ballistic missiles than was planned 
a year azo. It is, however not yet determined 
what the amount will be. The ‘Director of the SDI 
Office, L= General Monahan, said “We are plann- 
ing a substantial increase”, even though the 
Defence Secretary, Dick Cheney, has had put the 
word ‘out for cuts so that an increase in e SDI 
funding for 1991 may not be that much. Monahan 
let out the figure pro to be asked for as cither 
$ 4.6 billion or $ 5.1 billion. Both the figures ‘show 
a decline. The last Reagan budget anticipated an 
allocatior of $-6.7 billion for the SDI in the 1991 
funding.’ This ‘is in itself. a cut from the previous 
Reagan budget. The Bush Administration had cut 
the SDI “unding by $ 1.2 billion while planning to 
ask for $5.4 billion. If the Monahan plan is con- 
sidered then at best the Administration will seek $ 
300 million less than it had indeed and a worst 
case could see the Pentagon asking for nearly $1 
billion less. . 

Tho ccntinuous decline in the SDI funding is 
part of the move away from the high profile cold 
war rhetoric of the early 1980s and an expression 
of Bush-Administration’s low key rhetoric. This 
is in line with the ongoing trend of reduction of 


confrontation in the US-Soviet relationship. The SDI ` 


‘is not off: Itison. Asis the US-Soviet’ politics on 
in the framework of systemic competition. —— 
The ongoing changes in the Soviet foreign and 


military policied and also the changes in the 


Soviet comestic scene have of course not yet 
fully influenced the decision-makers in. the Penta- 
gon. In a Congressional heating; Vice-President 
Quayle generally argued that nothing had changed 
in the Soviet Union despite the fact that Soviet 
budget was declining, tank production was down 
and the tireat to Europé.had diminished. 

Such .a perception does not cut ice any more. 
Les Aspin, Cka crian of the House ‘Armed 
Services Committee, said.that there is a change in 
the Soviet Urtion which has reduced tho t 


to the US and its allies in some ways. He said:. 


“That needs to be taken account in putting together 
a defence budget. But there is also T uncer- 
tainly about the ‘future.’ The US- decision- 
makers, ho said, should take inte consideration 
Soviet irtentions which are on a new. terrain — 
different from the calculations of capabilities. 
Somevhat harping on. the old theme, though a 
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little less convincingly, Monahan said that Phase I 
of the SDI could still be deployed “‘in the late 
1990s”. This would mean that technology is 
necessary. This is with the US. It also means a 
25 percent increase in funding. Bush must decide 
on this. That decision may come in four years. 
By the same factor, the SDI’s Phase I deployment 
time will get extended. Monahan is not impressed 
by the changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Mission SDI needs to be falfilled. The 
rationale still exists. The NASA has a planned mis- 
sion from the space to tho earth, that 1s, to control 
the earth from the space. 

It is also said that the Soviet Union is moving 
towards the acquisition of mobile missiles and is 
cogaged in enhancing its strategic nuclear offensive - 
forces. This- has increased the Soviet capability. 
Farther, it is argued that in the context of START, 
strategic defences will still be relevant and feasible 
since there would be less to be defended. With re- 
gard to the Soviet Union it is maintained that their ‘ 
research in strategic defences has not. decreased. 
Monahan said: ‘‘We have not seen any dimunition 
of any Soviet strategic defense effort.” Clearly then 
space activities are dominated by security considera- 
tions. In the case of US-Soviet relations it is 
national security that forms the pivot of politics, - 
Accotding to the US national space policy directive, 
spaco activities will contribute to national securi , 
objectives by;-(1) deterring, or if necessary, defending 
against enemy attack; (2) assuring that forces of 
hostile nations cannot prevent our own use of spaco; 
(3) negating, if necessary, hostile space systems; (4) 
enhancing operations of the United States and the 
allied forces, a i 
_ Last December the NATO has achieved a'break- 
through in military satellites. The NATO has aoquir- 
ed NATO-IV satellite built outside the USA. It re- 
presents a breakthrough for the UK in the field of 
military satellites. This will fulfill NATO's require- 
ments for mili spaco communications to a range 
of small land, sea, and air tactical terminals. Given , 
the limited European ‘resources, and those too con- 
fined to a large measure in Britain and France, it is’ 
the USA that will attract tho Europeans in its mili- 
tary space activities despite the changes in Eastern 
Europe. The ultimate shape of things is uncertain 
there. So, no radical shift in space security relation- 
ship between the US and Western Europe can be 


The US had extended its anti-Soviet argument in . 
the realm of the SDI to have `a memorandum of 
understanding with Israel. -The two will collaborate . 
in developing defences against the Soviet missiles, 
SS-23, provided to Syria.’ Recently, Monahan has 
exten the argument against all the Third ‘World 
countries: He said that a Limited Protection System 
(part of Phase I) is necossary against the Third World 
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éotintries. Ho noted that twenty nations will have 
missiles by the turn of the .century. Defence against 
such missiles is probably one of the best arguments, 
he says, to date for an SDI. At the same time he 
wanted a space-based system because it can defend 

inst warheads launched at any nation from any- 


where in the world. He justified a broadening of the | 


LPS as a measure that will look after the suscepti- 
‘bilities of the US allies,.who may otherwise think 
that the US is interested in protecting only itself. 
from the Soviet missiles. $ l oe 
., The argument against the Third World is at two 
levels.’ At one level it is against India. At another 
level it is against Iraq. William Webster, the CIA 
Director, had spoken ir a testimony toʻa Committee 
' of the US Congress against the missile programme 
of India on the occasion of test-firing of the Agni 
missile by India. The US Administration has directly 
commented on the Iraqi space activities. Iraq had 
announced in December 1989 that it had launched a 
space vehicle. The sources of the US administration 
recently revealed new information about the launch 
and commented on the Iraqi claim that the launch 
was a completely indigencous development. “This 
claim was entirely in keeping with Iraq's stated “goal 
of achieving self-sufficiency in: the arms industry,” 
said a.US source. In this context the Western 
allies are increasing their efforts to try and control 


international trade in missile technology. They met 
in London in December. = 

The Western attitude to the security-related space 
activities of China has been for sometime solicitous. 
On its part, China has circumvented the problem of 
technology transfor in relation to a stage of the Long 
March rocket by providing that McDonnel Douglas 
will supply the personnel to carry out construction, 
transportation and jaune preparations for the US 
components, notes Jane’s Space Flight Directory, 
1988-89. It ‘is also of interest to note that. China’s 
remote-sensing satellites which were regarded by the 
US experts.as baving military purposes were subse- 
quently considered as- having only .peaceful intent 
(for example, China lV, 17, etc). This is hard to 
believe’. : . : 

The point is: the SDI related activities have their 
own dialectics. They are witnessing a budgetary cut 
on the one hand, and progress on deployment of 
Phase I by the twentyfirst century on the other. 
There is emphasis on US-Soviet civilian space colla- , 
boration on the one hand and anti-Soviet thrust in 
the strategic field. In strategy, the space activities of 
those countries like Iraq and India (who are regarded 
closer to the Soviet Union) are viewed with suspicion 
while those of countries like China are viewed moro 
solicitously. This aspect of space politica peeds a 
fresh look. O 3.5 a . 





‘ Throwing. away Baby with Bathwater. ` 
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SPURRED by Gorbachev's example and by Moscow’s 
renunciation of the infamous Brezhnev doctrine 
(ordering intervention to keep nations within the 
Soviet bloc) Eastern Europe has emphatically rejec- 
ted the pscudo-socialism of the past 40 years. The 


speed with which the old order has crumbled—sur- . 


prisingly without bloodshed except in Rumania — is 
a testament to both to the power of supressed demo- 
cratic aspirations of the people ‘and to the severity 
of the economic problems through out the Eastern 
bloc. But as the now order takes shape-the problems 
the of future are already looming large in the turn 
to the capitalist remedies, the dangerous escalation of 
nationalism, .anti-semitism and the revival of the 
right-wing ideologies. ; 

It would not be wrong to say that the movement 
has resulted -in what has been called a “unilateral 
ideological disarmament”. .In the Soviet Union — 
where a divided Communist Party is still in power 
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— nationalist movements, ethnic clashes, and the 
unimpredsive results of economic reforms pose ' 
increasing danger to the Gorbachev rule. The 
Chineso Communist Party, eager to avoid compar- 
able political stability, has put a lid on democratic 
openings, while it ‘continues to struggle over how 
far to take Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms. 
However that struggle is resolved, the ghost ‘of 
Tiananmen will haunt China’s leadbrs in the com- 
ing years. 

- What do these everts in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union indicate? Do they indicate the ‘‘failore 
of communism” ‘as stated by Western leaders like 
Brzezhinsky, Reagan, Bush, and Margaret Thatcher? 
Is capitalism now the “wave of the future”? How- 
ever, itis not only the Western leaders who talk 
about the demise .of communism and sing hymns to 
the triumphant capitalist, but also a section of the 
new breed of “reformist” leaders and journalists in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. They too - 
seem to be: mesmerised by Western technology, the 
glitter of Western consumerism, and the quality 
of up-market goods appear to shadow the: quality of 
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life for'the society asa whole. In many Soviet and 
East European “scholarly” contributions in their 
official press, capitalism is prettified in the same 
generalised and unscholarly way asit used to be 
condemned, that: is, without researched facts and 


with dogma taking the place of information 


The events are no doubt a nightmare for the tradi- 


tional Ccmmunists or the dogmatic Marxists. who 


have always taken a narrow unilinzar view of his- 
tory and -ave confused what Paul Sweezy has called 
“tho post >apitalist societies” in Eastern Europe with 
socialism >r with socities based on Marxist prin- 
ciples. , Re 
It is thts not a crisis of Marxism or socialism, | 
but of regimes with their cultism, autocracy, blind 


' discipline and ritualism ás political structure, over 


a base of backward stagnant economies. It is the 
crisis of the ruling classes of these societies repre- 
sented autocratically by the ‘self-proclaimed van- 
guards — the Communist Parties In his recent 


pamphlet “Has Socialism Failed?” Joe Solovo, 


. to counter — 
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` ideals”. 


‘of punisikment” 


fasology pr'Marxism- 


Africa’s most prominent and seasoned Com- 
munist, has come out harshly against the single-party 
state, against the domination of the state over 
“individual’s total life” and for “distorting socialist 
Solovo invokes Marx and Lenin ‘to 
demonstrate that the Communist Parties in Eastern 
Europe “deviated from the principles of democracy 
and humanity’? and “did not insure social and 
economic well-being”. He -argues that within- the 
confines cf a single-party state the “alternative to 
active conformism was either silence or the- risk 
as the enemy of the people. On 
the econemic front, the European socialist coun- 
tries produced exactly what socialism’ was meant 
the economic: alienation of the 
working lass, says Solovo. In general, the over- 
centralised and  over-bureaucratised communist 
economies “helped to entrench a form of socialist. 
alienatior.”” At a purely economic level, says Solovo, 
“this form of alienation turned out to be the worst 
of both the worlds.” i 


THE tree can be jugded by the fruit -it bears. And 
the fruit has turned out to be bitter. Protected 
and defeaded by the faithfuls ‘all over the world, | 
especially by the orthodox Communist Parties — 
a la the CPI and CPI-M these societies came to be 
dominated by three cults which were assiduously 


‘promotec in them by the leadership — the cult of 


nali-y, the cult of the Party and tho cult of 
Leniniam. 

The cult of the individual leader reached ridi- 
culous, even comic levels. They were all ‘‘Great 
and Belcved” leaders, whose job was to lead the 
people to the destined goal of communism: The 
people had to hear and obey with no questions 
asked. “he leader had also to be venerated, ‘even 
worshipped. What this writer saw in the ‘“‘socia- 
list” cocntries he visited (and he Visited a number 
of them both in Europe and Asia as well as in 
Latin America) was beyond belief. No Hindu god 
was worshipped so ardently as were the leaders of 
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the Communist Paries.-One could not default 


even by non-participation in the rituals. This was 
a crimo and “criticism df the leader by silence”. 
So from morning till night people, cadres and the 
electronic media sang the praises of the leader like’ 
the proverbial Mongolian larks. i 
The cult of the Party was another feature of thesé 
“socialist” societies. e Communist Party, by 
definition was an ‘“ever-correct” party. It could 
never go wrong since it had in its possession both 
the “telescope and microscope, of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’’ just like Arjuna of Mahabharata who had 
accquired the Pevaastras. It must, therefore, play the. 
“leading role” in the socialist society which made 
it tho “universal caretaker” binding all other orga-. 
nisations and every step taken in Lfe of the people 
with its directives. Actually, the Communist Par- 
ties became the fetter in tho development of these 
societies. They were organised on the so-called 
principle of “democratic centralism”. In reality 
they were bureaucratic authoritarianisms with not 
an iota of democracy in them. The Party’s authority 
was considered a prerogative, or a divine right, 
which could not be challenged. So everybody must 
bow before tho will of the party which in effect was- 
headed bya leader who ex-providentia united all. 
powers in himself. Time has shown the Commu- 
nist Parties to be false vanguards which. are now 
being rejected by the people. ' ' 
Tho third cult which has plagued these post- 
capitalist’ societies was the cult of the ideology. 
— Marxism-Leninism. Marxism is surely a very 
intelligent way of studying man, history and society. 
But it was made a talisman by the Communist 
leaders. It had answers to all the questions facing. 
mankind. It was the only scientific ideology that 
could sort out and analyse all the difficult pro- 
blems facing the world. Had not Stalin solved the 
nationality problem of the Soviet Union by writing 
his Marxist-Leninist thesis on the, nationality pro- 


. blom in the USSR. These cults and myths played 


havoc with the development of critical thinking in 
these societies where people wandered in the dark 
repeating: ritual the phrases and’ worn-out cliches. 
The masses were plunged in a profound and trance-. . 
like political apathy. Totalitarianism pulverised the 
social structure of these communities, grinding all 
independent groups and diverse loyalities into a. 
single amorphous mass — the sway of a totalitarian. 
state is unlimited. : 
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THE hopes of orderly winding up of Stalinism peace- 
fully seem to have materialised at least in Eastern. 
Europe and Russia, where new leaders are winding 
up their brands of socialism to the jubilation of the. ` 
people. The uncorked genie of reform and demo-, 
cracy is at large and cannot be confined again. Like 
Alyosha of Brothers Karamazoy the people have dis- 
covered the stench of their saintly men’s corpses. 
They have thrown the threes cults and the leaders 
who promoted then into the dustbin of history. But 
unfortunately they are throwing away the baby with 


‘the bathwater. The ‘market economy’ is now the 
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catchword, the new shibboleth, the panacea which 
will solve all the economic problems of the people. 
So is the new-found solution of the privatisation of 
the means of production in both agriculture and 
industry, After seventy years the Russians seem 
to have realised that social ownership of the means 
of production was a mistake. The sixty year-old col- 
lective farms were discovered to be “‘sinks of ineffi 
ciency and corruption” and, like the Chinese com- 
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Momentum as Zia-ul-Haq systematically built up 
Pakistan’s military strength right through the eighties 
and then turned his attention to Kashmir with his 
characteristic thoroughness, sophistication and cunn- 
ing. The success of the Pakistani game-plan, aided 
and abetted unwittingly by the ruling elite of Kash- 
mir, is manifesting itself not only in the happenings 
within Kashmir but also in the alarmist reactions and 
urgent search for quick solutions in the rest of the 
country. 

There has been a remarable improvement recently 
in containing the terrorist acts, stopping the infiltra- 
tion of saboteurs by the effective patrolling of the 
border with Pakistan, and in reestablishing the 
authority of the state. Let us not, however, forget 
that none of this can-lead to a lasting solution with- 
out dispelling the propaganda-created emotional 
attraction of joining with Pakistan in the hearts of 
Kashmiris, and for projecting in correct perspective 
all that India stands for in sharp contrast to 
Pakistan. 

Such a sophisticated process of publicity and 
counter-propaganda has to be executed by intelli- 
gent minds and specialists in the field rather than 
relying on the already overworked bureaucracy of 
the Kashmir Government. It is a matter of effectively 
explaining the plight of the muhajirs in Pakistan, of 
brutal repression in Baluchistan and Sind, the Shia- 
Suni and Ahmedia divide, the unresolved misery of 
Bangladeshis and the feudal nature of the Pakistani 
society in which the under-privileged masses have 
little chance of upward economic and social 
mobility. 

We cannot also ignore tho serious consequences 
which will arise from the secession of Kashmir on 
the rest of India. It will certainly push down the 
status of Muslims in India which will make them 
resentful. If any outbursts against the Muslims 
break out in India, as happened in the case of the 
Sikhs in 1984, the suffering will eventually not be 
restricted to Muslims. Even a marginal brutalisation 
of 150 million Muslims living in India, similar to the 
hurt caused to the Sikh psycho, will play havoc with 
our ontire social fabric. These aspects need to be 
explained by a ppropriate media techniques to the 

lo in the Kashmir Valley, and also to the public 
in rest of India. 


5. Economic Offences and Development 

Urgent measures are necessary to curb rampant 
corruption which has become a way of life in 
Kashmir. Opportunities for the open use of blantly 
. fraudulent methods of acquiring wealth which took 
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munes, must be dismantled and privatised. The 
“socialist” camp has disintegrated (at least in Europe) 
and will soon merge with the advanced capitalist 
world as a junior partner. People are alrzady talk- 
ing about the Two Worlds — the White world of 
the advanced capitalist nations and the Brown and 
the Black world of the so-called developing nations. 
What shape the world takes in the twentyfirst cen- 
tury is anybody’s guess. [_| 





place in Kashmir due to the recent histor.cal deve- 
lopments must be plugged efficiently in future. To 
eliminate giving out any signals of vindictiveness, it is 
desirable that only a limited number of ceses of the 
recent past which involve exceptional malpractices be 
examined in strict neutrality to any subversive- 
terrorist linkages (which should be dealt w-th under 
the law and order provisions). . 

The huge inflow of foreign funds into the Kashmir 
Valley through dubious trading practices must be 
checked by efficient implementation of firancial re- 

ulatory mechanisms. It is the attraction and greed 
or this easy money which corrupted a significant 
sector of the new elite of Kashmir to extead covert 
support to the subversives. 

All concern and anxiety for winning the Kashmiri 
heart must essentially lead to an efficient and visibly 
honest economic development. A detailed exami- 
nation of all the loans disbursed for industrial 

rojects by banks and financial institutioms should 
be undertaken to identify the projects which can be 
quickly nursed back to life for creating employment 
and an industrial culture in the Valley. This process 
must be completed expeditiously in parallel with 
improvements in the law and order situa-ion. The 
rise of the industrial working class is the harbinger 
of a break with the obscurantist feudal structure of a 
society which Kashmir continues to be despite forty 
years of heavy development funding. - 


6. Political Process 


Lastly, and most importantly, we múst consider 
the implications of restarting the ‘political process’ 
in the State. The much-maligned and much-abused 
poe activity is the heart of our national life. 

aking cover of the disturbed conditions in the 
Valley, there is a tendency of fighting say of any 
discussions on various aspects of initiating the 
political process in Kashmir which was put firmly in 
cold storage by the determined action of the former 
Governor, Jagmohan, in dissolving the State 
assombly. And yet the lid cannot be kept on inde- 
finitely. 

The crisis and urgency in Kashmir, com ng close 
on the heels of a crisis of the ‘political process’ in 
Punjab, has the potential to compel us to reform the 
entire gamut of our political-electoral system. Under 
the burning pressure of Kashmir resulting from long 
years of political chicanery, the much-awai-ed value- 


- based politics and electoral reforms may just take 


place along with an honest and open discussion on 
why politics has increasingly become a dirty word 
in the vocabulary of ordinary citizens. At some 
stage we have toJanswer for ourselves why we are 
unable to find a solution to get past the crumbling 


edifice ofa political system in which every member 
elected to the legislature is compelled to start his 
career with a false declaration of his electoral 


expenses, political parties maintain -huge “expense . 


accounts of illegal money and every step up the 
politica ladder calls for money -and musclo to bo 
m 


sivo judicial system and messy politics, where does 
ono go ior redressal and justice? What alternative 
‘does an idealistic young man, unmellowed -by the 
peua of adult life, have but to take the law in 
is hands? Was this not the genesis of Naxalism in 
West Bengal? is this not at the root of terrorism in 
Punjab where so many young idealists disillusioned 
by the system have fallen an easy prey to the 
machinations of mischevous instigators? On this 
level, the situation in Kashmir is not much different. 
Ther> is no escape from putting our house in 
order. The trath is that our electoral-administrative- 
judicial systems are lagging far behind the needs of 


Rajan : Secularism and Indo-Pak Ties 
. (Contd. from page 5) - 
and orcer, Benazir Bhutto is now riding a tiger from 
which she cannot easily dismount. 
Pakictan’s role in Panjab 
- be crucial in determining the coarse of relations bet- 
ween tle two neighbours. There also appears to be 
a growing ‘recognition on both sides that the sheer 
compulsion of events could lead to a conflict. This 
is, howsver, coupled with the realisation that a con- 
flict in -hese circumstances would not, in the long 
term, ba of benefit to either. country. Nonetheless 
there scems to be little-doubt that the proportionate 
damage in such a conflict would be far greater to 
Pakistan. Mercifully, both the superpowers and 
even Cnina appsar to have reservations about the 


growth of Islamic fundamentalism and appear to’ 


be determined to do everything in their power to 
prevent a conflict. i 

The Indian diplomatic effort has to be aimed at 
convincing the international community about the 
imperative need for Pakistan to be pressurised and 
persuaced to desist from proceeding on its present 
path. Pakistan’s present policies of encouraging 
and inciting terrorism and fundamentaliam are lead- 
ing to a growing nexus of those it is inciting with 
internacional drug trafficking. No civilised society 
can countenance such activities. But for India’s 
diplomatic efforts to be credible and successful, it-is 
important: for India to bə seen in the oyes of the 
. world es being compassionate and democratic in-its 
actions in its vital border States. : 

Whil> professing its commitment to strengthening 
relatiors with India, Pakistan is and is likely- to 
re unwilling to agree to measures to expand 
trade, economic and people-to-people relations with 
India. This has to be recognised as only: -inevitable 


because of domestic compulsions caused by its crisis - 


of identity. There is after all no economic rationale 
for the blatantly discriminatory treatment in viola- 
tion of GATT principles that India’s exports receive 
in Pakistan. The only reason for such treatment 1s 
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fast ‘changing society. After centuries of stagnation, 
_there isa momentum of rapid economic growth in 
India. The unprecedented possibilities of upward 
economic mobility have created their own pressures 
of ambition, greed, envy, anger and frustration 


- -which did not have the same sharp edges in the 


-dormant society of earlier-times. Unless those systems 
“which. regulate the society’s health keep pace with 
these changes, there is -little chance -of escaping the 
_ increasing turmoil. ' i 
How does the political process restart in Kashmir? 
Which parties join the fray? Which candidates enter 
_ the electoral arena? Which issues come to tho fore- 
-front? It is unlikely that anything stable can ‘be 
achieved without structural reforms in the system. 
Any restarting of old games in Kashmir is fraught 
with untold dangers. It will nullify all efforts made 
to restore law and order and to re-establish the 
administrative authority at the cost of great suffering , 
to too many. Will we then find the will to reform 
the political process? [] $ 


that the sophistication and quality of Indian products 
would in all likelihood create doubts in the minds of 
the ordinary Pakistani about the veracity of the 
propaganda that Hindu India‘ is a country of stark 
poverty which has achieved nothing significant since 
independence. Likewise, there is a remarkable 
aversion in the minds of the Pakistani establishment 
to foster youth and student exchanges between the 
two countries. An Indian proposal to havo such 
exchanges made during the first meeting of the Indo- 
Pakistan Joint Commission 1983 was rejected out of 
hand by Sahibzada Yakub . Khan. How ‘could 
Pakistan agree to such exchanges when the funda- 
mental thrust of school education in history is to 
Promote misgivings and hatred towards the neigh- 
bouring country in the young Pakistani minds? 
Despite all the challonges and difficulties, there is 
no better option available for India than ‘to proceed 


` with patience and perseverence. in seeking to streng- 


then relations with Pakistan and establish an envi- 
ronment of durable peace and cooperation. Pakistan 
will see reason and logic in improved relations with 
India only when it is convinced of the strength, 
resilience’and durability of India’s, democratjc-and 
secular structure, in contrast to ‘its own'ethnic, 
sectarian and other weaknesses. For this to happen, 
India’s leadership and‘ policy-makers haye to- pró- 
ceed with patience and. sagacity, confident in the 
belief that in the ultimate analysis demooracy, tole- 
rance and respect for unity in diversity are strengths 
all Indians are proud of: Nothing perhaps reflects 
the differences to nation-building more in India and 
Pakistan than their respective historical perspectives 
about Mughal rule in the subcontinent. If Indian 
_ history text books laud the qualities of head and 
of Emperor Akbar, the Pakistani text books depict 
Aurangzeb as the greatest of the Mughals, Akbar’s 
tolerance, compassion and respect for India’s còm- 
posite culture led to the strengthening and consoli- 
-dation of Mughal role in India, while Aurangzeb’s 


.. bigotry and intolerance led to its decay, decline and 


destruction. [] 
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What makes a person take a life insurance In 1980-00 LIC’ india insurance assured wes Rs.2,043.28 crore. 
policy? Most often, it is his concern for the business was Rs.23,268.97 crore. Pension plans have become populer. 
security of his dependants—wife, children, Corporation surpassed Its last years - 1,83,942 policies netting'a premiurr of 
aged parents... So, when LIC’s new business ele hae Rs.6,000 crore—an - Rs.168.50 crore were issued 
rows, It indicates that concem for the family ncrease of ay ~ LIC is now a multi-dimensional organizaton 
grown. It Is also true that the biggest Under 8,856 Group Insurance Schemes, . but its primary concem will continue to be to 
sales promoters of life insurance are a. 15.45 lakh lives were covered. The total sum provide life Insurance cover to peoe 
policyholder’s family. : 
Life Fusurance Corporation of Jadia 
-in the service of the people. 
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Civil War in Sri Lanka 


T% escalation of violence in Sri Lanka with the mil‘tants of the 

Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) and the Sri Lankan 
security forces engaged in a bitter confrcntation claiming zany lives 
has been causing serious concern in India. However, what happened 
in Madras in the evening of June 19—when a total of 16*perrons (all 
of whom except two were members of the Eelam People’s Revolu- 
tionary Liberation Front or EPRLF including K. Padmanabha, the 
EPRLF Secretary-Genera)) were brutally gunned down in what 
appeared to be a well-planned operation—has added a new dimen- 
sion to the growing conflict in the island republic whose serious 
repercussions for India the governments in Tamil Nadu and at the 
Centre can no longer afford to ignore. 

From all accounts it is clear that the EPRLF leaders and cadres, 
who had earned the ire of the LTTE for having participated in the 
North-Eastern Provincial Council when the Jatter was facing strong 
military pressure from the Indian Peace Keeping F \rce (IPKF), 
lately became targets of the Tamil Tigers when the Sri Lankan 
Government suddenly opened negotiations with the EP’: F, If the 
LTTE’s alleged involvement in the barbarous killings: . Madras is 
established, then it becomes evident that ıt was motivated by the 
Tigers’ aim of liquidating their rivals (who could operate as alteriate 
power-centres among the Sri Lankan Tamil militants) so ae” to 
enforce their sole hegemony. caer 

It would be an understatement to say that the SriLankan situ- 
ation has turned grave. After quite some months of bonhomie 
between the Sri Lankan authorities and the LTTE leaders, with the 
blessings of the British in particular (LTTE ideologue Anton Bala- 
singham is Close to the British) and the Americans to a lester extent, 
fighting has erupted with renewed vigour taking the shape of a 
veritable civil war along racial lines. The Madras killings, most 
unfortunate and despicable, must be viewed in the context of the 
same civil war. 

Can India remain indifferent to such happenings in its neighbour- 
hood? The answer will be an emphatic ‘no’. Sri Lanka is a 
friendly neighbour in whose integrity and well-being India is deeply 
interested from its own standpoint. What is more important, for 
the last seven years India has been actively involved in striving to 
harmonise the aspirations of the Tamil population of the North and 
the Eastern provinces (now merged into one, even if temporarily) 
ofthe island-repubhc with the acknowledgement of Sri Lanka’s 
overall sovereignty. The events of the recent past ere too fresh in 
one s memory to bear repetition: India did not hesitate to send its 
armed forces to Sri Lanka when Colcmbo urgently implored New 
Delhi to do so; it even let its armed forces fight the LITE on 
alien soil with the purpose of enforcing peace and tranquility in the 
Tamil areas. 


It must be noted, however, that throughout this involvement 


‘the Government of India had urged the Sri Lankan 
authorities to accede to the Tamils’ demand for 
regional autonomy by devolving adequate powers 
to the elected body of the North-Eastern 
province. It needs to be underlined that unable 
to see the consequences of pursuing the short- 
sighted policy’ aimed against the Tamil mino- 
rity, Colombo wasextremely tardy in responding 
to New Delhi’s request on this score. 

Whatever the mistakes committed in the past (like 
signing the 1987 Indo-Sri Lankan Accord on behalf 
of the Tamil militants including the LTTE without 
forcing the latter to sign it with Colombo), India 
did display a certain degree of perspicacity at a 
later stage. Whon President Premadasa insisted on 
the IPKF pull-out, New Delhi readily agreed to it. 
In fact it had taken a decision to that effect even 
earlier because it did not intend to act as an occup- 
ation army in a neighbouring state. This, it must 
be acknowledged regardless of the political comple- 
xion of.the government at the Centre, wasin the 
highest tradition of statesmanship, precisely because 
it did not wish to be branded as a hegemonie power 
in this part of the world. 

Colombo of course had no qualms of employing 
devious tactics. In trying to get the Indian forces 
out of Sri Lanka, the Premadasa administration 
bragged of having struck, on its own, a deal wtth 
the LTTE As a natural corollary, the North- 
Eastern province’s administrative set-up — wherein 
the EPRLF played a key role mainly due to the Gov- 
ernment of India’s assurance of support — was 
destroyed by Colombo thereby forcing the EPRLF 
leadership to withdraw. 

When fighting did break out in all ferocity, the 
LTTE taking on the Sri Lankan security forces 
after claiming to have been instrumental in the 
“expulsion” of the IPKF from the island-state, it 
was, asin the past, the civilian Tamils who were 
the worat sufferers. 

Inevitably the happenings in Sri L@#nka are bound 
to have serious repercussions in Tamil Nada in, 
particular. M. Karunanidhi, the DMK leader head- 
ing the State Government, did try to mediate with 
the LTTE. But it was clear before long that the 
LTTE with the one-track obdurate approach of gun-’ 
toting militants would stick on to its own line. 
Karunanidhi appeared to have caved in and he let 
the LTTE have a free play in Tamil Nadu. In fact 
his government cannot absolve itself of its responsi- 
bility for the Madras killings. 

What is, nevertheless, more essential is to take a 
broad view of the events. This is not the time for 


finding fault and indulging in mutual bickerings. ` 


There is no doubt much to criticise in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Sri Lanka policy as a result of which he played into 
J.R. Jayawardene’s hands and India, which was 
supposed to look after Tamil interests, ironically 
landed itself in a situation wherein it was busy 
fighting the Tamil militants, the LTTE in particular. 
But those are matters of the past that need not 
cloud our vision at present. What is needed now at 


this hour is total national unity on the Sri Lanka : 


issue. 
The External Affairs Minister has rightly character- 


ised the unfolding developments as an internal matter 
of Sri Lanka. At the same time the Prime Minister 
has correctly taken the prompt step of corsulting 
the political parties and the Chief Ministers as well 
as issuing an earnest appeal for a ceasefire and settle- 
ment through peaceful means. Simultaneously, every 
possible measure must be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of the June 19 incident in Madras. 

In the final analysis the resolution of the Sri 
Lankan Tamils’ problem is intertwined with the 
question of devolution of power in the North-East 
of the island. It is thus incumbent on Imdia to 
insist on Colombo to take the necessary steps in this 
regard without undue delay and thus pave the way 
for a negotiated settlement instead of using the 
military option. At the same time a united and 
firm stand by India (without in any way re-inducting 
its troops in Sri Lanka) can belp the LTTE to see 
reason and adopt a policy of unifying the Tamil 
groups instead of resorting to internecine and -ratrici- 
dal warfare. Only such an 
can ensure the mandate for the speedy return of 
sanity and wisdom in our southern island-neighbour. 


June 20 S.C. 
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National Government, V.P. Singh and the Left — 


S.G. SARDESAI 


R EruRNma from his recent visit to Malaysia Prime 
‘Minis-er V.P. Singh gave a frank and fairly clear 
explanaticn -of his ideas on the question of a 
‘National Government to press reporters. 
Very regrettably, though not unexpectedly, leaders 


of most df.our national parties promptly rejected his, 


views the next morning. 

‘Here I want to deal mainly with the reaction of 
the Left to his‘line of thinking. We claim to have a 
comprehensive -understanding of the ~process of hie- 
torical developments, a deeper understanding of oar 
national conditions and problems, of long range 
national cims, rising above the exigencies of current 

_ parliamertary politics. This claim involves responsi- 
bilities. ; : 
What Did V.P. Singh Say? 


In faircess to V.P. Singh, he did not say anything 
in his preas interview which was different from what 
he has been saying and trying to do ever since he 
assumed, the responsibility of Prime Ministership 

He said: “The essence of the proposal of a 
National Government was that there should bea 
broad agreement on issue-based politics. There can 
be a general support for a certain line of action on 
issues corfronting the people. If there is a national 
consensus of all parties I ‘will stand by it because 
‘that has been in my line of thinking.” 


He clarified that he was not proposing forming 


such a gaverment immediately and that it could not 


come through any top manoeuvres. 


He did not attempt to coverup the differences © 


among oar main national parties. But he emphasised 
that axisting conditions a national consensus 
could no- exclude either the Congress-I or the Lefts 


Rajiv Gandhi Tene 


Beene i not fallif V.P. Singh is thrown 
out.” Ard further: “It is not my life-time job to 
chase Rajiv Gandhi”. 
These are the essential points he made in his press 
interview. . on 
’ Is there cn Emergency? 
_ The main argument ,against the proposal of a 
` National Government is that India is not faced with 
an , such a grave crisis as to need tho 
formation of a National Government. And an emer- 
gency is squated with the actual outbreak of war. | 
There is a pertinent Marathi proverb which says 
that a wise man does not start digging a well after ho 
is consumed with thirst. i 
` It is true that neither India nor Pakistan wants 
The author is a veteran CPI leader and a re- 


‘puted Marxist ideologue. 
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‘Is there a basis for a National Consensus? 


` 


war. But the brinkmansnip of tho rulers of Pakistan, 


pania the training:and arming of terrorists 
ing sent across the border, has created grave, 
anxiety in countries and knowledgeable circles all 
over the world. Besides, the disturbed conditions’ 
in Kashmir and Punjab and, the fact that India has a 


minority government are important factors in Pakis-- 


tan’s bellicose policy towards India. Is this not 
emergency enough? ~ gt 

Iwill give a few more illustrations of the all-' 
pervasive crisis in the country. en 

Conditions in Assam and all the North-Eastern 
States, the situation in Tamil Nadu, and the Demo- 
cles’ sword of the Ram .Mandir-Babri Masjid issue’ 
hanging on our head are grave threats to- our. 
national integrity and security. ms 
- A national crisis involves all spheres and pró?“ 
blems of national life. aoe 

Democratic politics, including the holding of eles- 
tions (Meham being the latest example), is being 
ruined by corruption, gangsterism and all-round - 
criminalisation of our-political life. _ 

Violence has become endemic. Nothing is chea- 
per in India ‘today than human lifo. It would be 
an insult to animals to say that we havo sunk to 
their level. Not oven carnivorous animals indulge 


ciary is in a hardl 

The educational system is in a shambles. | 

How about the economy? The yawning gulf of 
budget ‘and foreign trade deficits, a mountainous 
foreign debt that reached a hundred thousand 
crore of rupees, uncontrollable inflation, spiralling 
prices, rampant unemployment—all these problems 
are interconnected: and have reached alarming 
proportions. 

Only recently people are becoming conscious of ' 
e gravity of the ecological disaster that is not far. 
0 + 


I can go an adding to this list but that is- not. 


necessary. -~ ; 

If. all these threats to our very national existénce 
de not constitute a grave crisis anid emergency, those 
words aro meaningloss. . a seg 
1 

Tho first thing to understand is thata national 
consensus does not mean that everyone in the coun- 
try will fall in line. pnt 

Economic, social and political forces are’ there 
which are out to destroy the country, our entire ` 
national ‘heritage, for their sordid, venal, narrow 

What is meant by national-consensus is the unift-. 
cation and activisation of all the healthy, patriotic 
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elements in the country (the great mass of one 
people) against the enemies of the country men- 
tioned above. 

No doubt this needs a programmatic, policy- 
based consensus among our main national parties. 

If we study the matic documents and 
election manifestoes of our national parties (except 
the communal parties) we find an amazing simi- 
larity of content in these documents. The analysis 
of vital national problems and the feasible solutions 
offered are almost the same. 

In essence, what our Left and democratic parties 
aim at is the creation of a secular, democratic, Left- 
of-Centre government that will seriously tackle the 
problems of mass poverty and i ear and 
also strive to achieve social justice equality. All 
policies are focused on this aim. 

Call it a Left and democratic government or a 
National Government, the purport is the same. 

What prevents these parties coming together is 
not the lack of a consensus on the solution of 
burning national problems. What is lacking is the 

litical will to set aside partisan interests and 

ened mutual animosities in the interest of the 
country as a whole. 

The struggle for a National Government is the 
struggle to develop the necessary political will and 
that can bo done if the leaders ask themselves the 
question: “Who lives if India perishes?” Tho 
defence of national interest has become the condi- 
tion forthe defenc: of sectional interests. Such is 
the stark reality. 


New Alignment 


` The question of a new political alignment cannot 
be swept under the carpet. It is not to vanish just 
because we dig our head into the sand like an 
ostrich. 

All the world sees that we have a minority govern- 
ment propped up by contradictory forces of the 
Right Bad the Left, with the Deputy Prime Minister 
constantly gunning for the Prime Minister in the 
bargain. : 

We do not want to topple this government. But 
the world has yet to witness the miracle of such an 
arrangement becoming stable and functioning for 
long. 

The country has two alternatives in the situation. 
One is an open, frank, principled advance towards 
a National Government (which implies a new 
alignment of forces) as suggested by V.P. Singh. 
The other is unscrupulous ganging up of political 
leaders, groups and ies just for capturing power. 
Apart from: being table, the second alternative 
is nothing but an invitation to chaos and anarchy in 
the country. 

Government policies no doubt need a clearer 
direction and firm implementation. But those who 
constantly accuse V.P. Singh of being weak and 
indecisive ignore the rocks and shoals throgh which 
he has been piloting the ship of the state. 
` The accusation that he seeks the formation of a 
National Government in order to stabilise his posi- 
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tion as the Prime Minister, and that it is a confession 
of failure, is hitting below the belt. S 


All that the proposal means is that a governmen 
reflecting all our secular, progressive, democratic 
forces alone can assure the country stability and 
progress in the dangerous phase through which it is 


ng. 

No single party and no harebrained permutation 
and combination of parties and groups can discharge 
the responsibility. 

Such is the crux of the problem. 

We, of the Left, are ps too muck when we 
disown any intention of seeking a new alignment. 

We are openly calling for such an aligament for 
dealing with problems of Kashmir and Punjab. It 
was needed for the constitutional amendments ado 
ted by the present Parliament. We sought it for 
anti-communal conference we recently organised in 
Delhi (to which we did not invite any mambers of 
the BJP or the Muslim League). 

But we refuse to generalise the perspective which 
is clearly implicit in these very correct steps taken 


us. 

I want to ask a question. Can the problems of 
Ram Mandir-Babri Masjid or our North-Eastern 
States, or the vexed and explosive issue cf reserva- 
tion in education and jobs and a host of o:her ques- 
tions be tackled without a national consen3us? And 
is not such a consensus a step inthe direction of a 
new political alignment? 

Then why should we be seared by the very men- 
tion of such an alignment? S 

It is a tragedy that we, with our decade-old tradi- 
tion of ' pursuing comprehensive integrated, policies, 
of relating tactics to strategic objectives, ef relating 
the present to the future, should sink to the level of 
sheer adhocism, refusing to see beyond our nose. . 

This is not the place to go into the reasons, but 
getting involved in parlamentary power politics is 
surely one of them. 


The Congress-1 


Rajiv Gandhi started with offering coastructive 
cooperation to the new government. But what with 
his coterie of upstart advisers he has descended into 
demagogy and opportunist opposition, flitting with 
Devi Lal one day and the Dwarka Shankaracharya 
the next. On the floor of Parliament the Congress-I 
MPs bave behaved like hooligans. 

But the situation is so grave that a patient and 
responsible approach to the Congress-I kas to be 
there. The Congress-I is a major national party. It 
has old traditions. V.P. Singh ia undoubtedly correct 
when he says that without the Congress-I, there can 
be no national consensus. 

The Congress-I suffers from many ailments. As 


` at present, the worst ailment is that it considers 


power atthe Centre to be its patrimony. It consi- 
ders itself the only party that has a legitimate right 

to rule the country. Any other party coming to 
power is an usurper. : 
The Congress-I must realise that the days of 
Baa Adam are over and cannot return. It is.ctill a 
(Continued en page 6) 
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(ssi the light be ‘at last seen at the end of the tun- 

, nel ic Kashmir? This question has now come up 
with the statement by ‘the’ Union Home Minister 
that the time to resume the political process in 
Kashmir has` arrived and with the report that 
aroog Abdullah has been called by the govern- 
ment to return home from abroad and ‘he has 
agreed to respond. 

- It was obvious when. Jagmohan ` PEES 
removed from the post ofthe Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir that the govérnment would now, 
lacie outer ate perigee the one of . 

; zd repression which camo to be asso- 
ciated with his name. At the same time it would be 
unsafe tc share Mufti Sayeed’s rather glib assump- 
. „tion that he political process could be initiated here 
“and now One won whether he has taken into 

_ account all the factors that need ‘to be checked 

t! when a political process is set in motion. It is not 

as casy as rushing an armed police picket to bring 

- back order: It is more oe to start a political 

-process tran opening a st 

ie ahoni io ei This is Partana more true in 
than at any time in the past. 

, Itis Enas akly admitted that all these mdnths, 
‘the lovers of pélitical process were -thoughtlessly 
broken in The appointment of Jagmohan 
asthe Gevernor was done by the government with- 


out taking into account iits immediate fall-out on’ 


the political sphere. No doubt a strong Governor 
\ -was nooded at that moment to avert an imminent 
- disaster — and there was’ hardly any immediately 
available to stick his neck out as Jagmohan did — 
put there was no reason for the Union Home 


Ministér not to anticipate that Jagmohan going- 


‘ad ‘Governor would ‘lead to the instant 
nation ` of Farooq Abdullah as the Chief Minis- 

No doubt Farooq had considerably lost his 
pe r sanding ia the public eye in his home 
tate for his misrule and acquiescence in corruption, 
t ovom swith all that, Farooq: quitting mally 
i p and the coalition ministry formall 


‘resigning meant that one plank of political fanotion-’ 
removed. ‘ 


‘ing was 


‘Next zamo “‘Jagmohan’s action in 


~ dissolving tho Assembly Aad th that too without the - 


‘clearance of.the Centre — recall the Prime Minis- 
ter’s reported umbrage which in normal circum- 
- stances might have led to the instant recall of the 
Governor. The argument in 


-that it would have helped to asspre the public in 
‘Kashmir that the discredited ministry arid its hangers- 
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to fire a few rounds, ` 


of the dissolu- . 
_tion of ths Assembly trotted out at that time ` 


-~ Was 


on would not be brought ‘back to rule over them, 
hardly ‘convincing. 
In reality, this step only brouit roak ipeni for 


` tho militants that their line of total polarisation bet~ 


ween themselves and the security forces had suceed- 
éd, and from now òn only armed confrontatioń' 
would prevail, thereby demolishing ono moro meats 
to resume the political process. 

' The third factor that had the possibility of ` ER 


appointment an the Minintxinaharge of Rashes 


ay th es beginning h de int 
rom the very o made it a po 
that the militants at different levels must be talked 


to. What he did was just to listen to them, and to 


. persuade them to talk and to help them to sec that 


there was another path for civilised argument than 
the violent confrontation of Kalashnikovs. When 

Fernandes was appointed, the expectation was fairly. 
widespread that perhaps the Pelorna would now 


` 





~A Letter. from a Chief |. 
Minister e eap 


Mulayam Singh Yadav Secretariat ‘Annexe x 
Chief Minister Lucknow =. 
Uttar Pradesh ' 


- ` “Date: June 14, 1990 
Dear Chakravartty-ji, i 

T have seen your editorial entitled “‘Mossage 

from Ayodhyd” in the May 12 issue of your 

esteemed journal Mainstream. Many thanks 


for this su and cooperation extended by 
ou. This is highly insp and encoutaging 
o panoni of my line.of 


will-certainly do whatever is. ` possible to’ ' 

i rinks the communal tensions that have 
spread in our —this conviction I am'] | 
conveying to yon. unity and strength . of |; 

; the nation as well as the future of our society | ` 
depend on how successfully we can meet the 
oballenge of communalism. 

' In order to end the poverty of the people. of 
_our country and their sufferings we have to |. 

‘| remove from the roots the environment of 
communalism and create a favourable atmos- 
pi of economic development. In this task it 

rative that all sections of society, parti- 

| cularly men of letters as well as aaa ‘and | | 

enlightened citizens, actively partici an Va 

» Your support and cooperation aial f 

be a source of sustenance to me. The firmness 

of your impartial expressions and judgements 
will continue fo show the right path to society.’ 

Once again I | my gratitude to you." ' 
With regards, : 


'F-24 Bhagat ket, fa 
Now Delhi- toodi T i 





. begin for’ political contact and dislogue which have 
to res the resumption of the political process. 
Unfortunately Fernandes’ mission was sought to be 
thwarted at every step by the Home Minister, and the 
Governor on his could not have possi- 
taken a shabby attitude towards a Cabinet 
without a nodding acquiescence from 
o Home Minister. It, however, 8 s volumes 
‘of Fernandes’ steadfastness that adhered to 
. his mission without falling a prey to the pro- 
vocations that came from both the authorities and 
the secessionists. This sabotage of Fernandes’ initia- 
tive was one more example of the government’s 
abandonment of the political process. 
. Again, the announcement of the disbandment ‘of 
Fernandes’ charge together with the unceremonious 
burial of the all-party team attached to it, was one 
‘more unthinking move that could possibly have con- 
vinced even a moderate militant that the government 
was leaving no point unplugged in abandoning the 
political process. As this came almost simultaneously 
` with Jagmohan’s recall, the government seemed to 
. aim that it has no policy whatsoever in 
` ` Kashmir, that while the symbol of all-out repression 
was removed, the channel for dialogue was also being 
ut. The government also made no effort to help 
ce minority Pandit community to stay on .in ‘the 
Valley nor handle them with care and understanding 
When a good section of them left the Valley. In other 
words, no clear policy on the Kashmir crisis. 

' With such a sorry background of gratituously 
tampering with the political process, it is ironical on 
Sardesai : National Govt., V.P. & Left 

' (Contd. from page 4) i 


najor party in the country, but it is one among 
ethers: It can still play a valuable role in 
national politics, ‘provided it ‘accepts this reality 
and conducts i as. a- responsible - Opposition. 
This is in its own interest. It in the interest of 
the country that it should follow this course, and 
in that case there is no ground for not giving it its 
due place in the new political alignment. There is 

the Congress-I as though it were a 


no.need to treat 
Frankenstein.” 
' The problem of the BJP is too vast for this 
article. Indeed, it is part of the problem of Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh fundamentalism which now con- 
stitutes the biggest danger to the unity and inte- 
grity of the country. f y 
At the same time developments during Pe 
six or seven years cannot be ignored. They for 
i in the approach tothe BJP. — -> 
aay, the influence of religion in our social 
and political life, in the general consciousness of the 
ple, has expanded iyin this period. It would 
be erong to conclude that all such people have 
me communal. Religiousness should not be 
tified with oommunalism. The distinction bet- 
for whom 
Seni and unity, and those for whom 
it is an instrument of fratricidal strife is serious and 


religion is really a force of . 


Mutt Sayeed's part now to talk about beginning thé 
political process immediately. In this ccntext, the 
invitation to Farooq Abdollah to return marks the 
long-delayed turning point in the government’s 
policy towards Kashmir. : 
While Farooq’s return is to be welcomed and the 
government’s decision to mobilise. him for the 
purpose of starting the political process is a wise 
step, one has at the same time to guard against any 
ted optimism that he would be able to pull 
of a miracle. Both he and the government have to 
realise that Kashmir is a long haul and it will not be 
easy to take the iron out of its soul. : The bitter 
anger coupled with intense antagonism taat all-out 
repression has brought upon the Kasbmiri mind has 
only helped the confirmed secessionist. It is not 
going to be easy to win over ‘such an cmbittered 
people. There aro of course redeeming features toa. 
The human rights groups’ ex of repression in 
Kashmir — particularly the fact that they are Indian 
activists — would enable the Kashmiri to understand 
that there is an India beyond the muzzle of the 
security forces’ gun — an India that is friendly and 
undetstanding — and -that if a ceasefire comes, ‘it 
would help to sort out problems by means of 
dialogue. When guns are silenced on both sides only 
then can one talk. , Farooq’s return to his homeland 
hag to.act as the signal to the Kashmiris, including 
the militants, that the time has come for talks, and 
the guns must stay silent. ; j 
A new opportunity but no easy path ahead. [] 
(June 16) i 


has to be made. Mahatma Gandhi at om end, and 
-Godse at the other symbolised this contradiction. 

All the same religiousness does rhake people vul- 
nerable to communal propaganda and appeals... 

In such a situation, a head-on confrontation with, 
the BJP can drive wide sections of the/people into | 
its arms, and still further, into those o: the VHP, 
the Shiv Sena, etc. - P 

Secondly, asthe receat: parliamentary and State 
elections have shown, large numbers of the people 
have voted for the BJP and it has a popularly 
recognised. position in our parliamentary etructure. 

No doubt thisis an extremely d'fficult situation 
to tackle because basically communalism presents 
the most dangerous threat to India asa national 
entity add there can be no conciliatioa between 
secular democracy and communalism. 

The activities of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the 
Shiv Sena, the Bajrang Dals, eto, have to be dealt 
with uncompromising firmness. ! 

Simultaneously, efforts have to be made to pur- 
suade the BJP to exercise a restraining irfluence on 
these organisations and in that sense te draw it 
in the national mainstream. The BJP has to realise 
that it is now one of the ruling parties, that its 
“governments have to protect law and tder ‘and 
“that they are sr aa to all citizens mrespective 
_Of caste or . ; ph Od aed 
The complexities and intricacies of ‘issue 
neod our elaborate treatment which is ‘nat possible 
in this article. Ll, tg” eee Fae 





New Industrial Policy : Internal Contradictions: 


> RUDCAR DATT 
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` T=, Industry Minister, Ajit Singh, announced the 


ow Industrial Policy on May 31, 1990 and 
‘made a case for the growth of the small-scale 
industries just on the lines of the steps taken by 
tho Janata Party Government of 1977. On the 
other hand, an effort has been made to permit 
_blanket ‘iberalisation witha view to accelerate the 
growth of the medium and large-scale sector. -The 
Policy S:atement gives unfettered right to conclude 
foreign collaborations in case the royalty payments 
. do not exceed five per cent:on domestic sales and 
eight per cent on exports. The new industrial 


policy ig a curious amalgam of the philosophy of, 


_the Janata Dal and the’ philosophy. of indiscrimi- 
nate liberalisation followed by Rajiv Gandhi. It 


' would be appropriate to discuss the implications of 


the new prescription. \ 

The [Industrial , Policy raises the investment limit 
of the small-scale industries (fixed in 1985) from 
Rs 35 Ixkhs to Rs 60 lakhs and correspondingly, 
for anci lary units from Rs 45 lakhs to Rs 75 lakhs. 
‘Although the price level during this period has 
risen by 43 per cent, but the investment limit in 
the case of the small-scale units has been raised by 
71 per cent and that of ancillary units by 67 per 
cent. This implies that the government has more 
than compensated for the inflationary rise that has 
taken piace for the value of plant and machinery. 
However, if the working ca 
also taken into consideration at about 50 per cent 
of the total investment, then the total investment 


limit in the small-scale units would be of the order ` 


of Rs 12 crores and in an ancillary unit Rs 1.5 
crores. The data about the small-scale units 
reveals that nearly 90 per cent of the units have 
fixed investment plant and machinery which is 
loss than Rs 5 lakhs. This being so, raising the 
investment limit to Rs 60 lakhs in the small-scale. 


units and further to Rs 75 lakhs in the export- . 


oriented units is mainly intended to benefit indus- 
trial and export houses who create small-scale and 
ancillary units on paper to take the benefit of the 
concessions extended by the government in the 
name of promoting the small-scale industry. 

The Industrial Policy intends to identify more 
items amenable to reservation besides the 836 items 
included in the list. Although the Minister has 
made a brave assertion that encroachments will 
be c dealt with, the experience of the past 


' shows that though toothpaste was reserved for 


the small-scale sector, after more than a decade 
90 sent toothpaste was produced by the multi- 
natlonele: Footwear, domestic appliances, safety 
matchas, soap and detergents were reserved for the 


Te author is Principal, School of Correspon- 
dencs Courses and Continuing Education, 
University of Delhi. 
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pital requirements are | 


u 


small sector as far back as in 1967, but in all 
these items, Big Business and the large sector domi- 
nate.’ The question, therefore, is not of enlarging 
the list and make it look impressive, but one of 
improving the market-share of the small-scale 
sector by phasing out the large sector from this 


area. 

The initiatives proposed in the New Industrial 
Policy to modernise the small sector by setting up a 
number of technology centres, tool rooms, process 
and product development centres, testing centres, 
etc. are welcome. This is bound to increase the 
competitive strength of the small units by improving 
their quality of output and reducing ‘their costs. 
Similarly, efforts to eliminate bureaucratic inter- 
ference so that the small-scale entreprencurs are not 
harassed is another welcome feature of the new 
policy. In addition to this, linking growers with 
see bag units and encouraging joint ownership of 
projects is a rationalisation which is intended to 
provide a boost to the agro-based units. However, 
there is an organised onslaught on the agro-based 
industries by Big Business and the multinationals. 
The Pepsi-Cola project sanctioned in Punjab by the 
Rajiv Gandhi vernment is a very highly capital- 
intensive project which has a very poor employment 
generation potential. Similarly, the Food Specialities 
Ltd. is making inroads into the market-share’of 
the small sector. ereas the Janata Dal Govern- 
ment by its entire policy of promotion of the small- 
scale and agro-besed industries aims to increase the 
market-share of the small sector in the total indus- 
trial output, there is greater evidence of shrinkage 
of the market-share of the small sector in view of 
the serious encroachments that the sector has 
made recently. The government should, therefore, 
take a bold stand not in words but in action, so that 
the professed pol of generating more employment 
and dispersal of industry can be achieved. f 

Tho New Industrial Policy is scrupulously silent 
on the damage done by the Textile Policy announced 
by the Rajiv Gandhi Government in 1985 by replac- 
ing the traditional vertical uctive sectors such as 
handlooms, powerloom and composite mills with the 
new horizontal sectors — spinning, weaving and 
processing and placing organised and unorganised 


‘sectors in the samo category of the mill sector... The 


relatively weak powerloom units unable to compete 
with the strong mill sector suffered in terms of 
unemployment. Since textiles is a major area of pro- 
duction of tho small-sector, the government should 
have reversed this policy in a bid to boost the 
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The Janata Dal’s new prescription has made a 
serious omission in this regard. 


Liberalisation 

A close p2rusal of the New Industrial Policy 
convinces one that it is more royal than the king 
(Rajiv Gandhi) in its programme of liberalisation. 
The policy statement, while demolishing the edifice 
of excessive licensing, swings to the other extreme of 
accepting the principle of automaticity. In its pro- 
grammo of delicensing, it mentions: “All new units 
upto an investment of Rs.25 crores in fixed assets in 
non-backward areas and Rg 75 crores in Centrally 
notified backward areas will bo exempted from the 
requirement of obtaining licence/registration.” 
Similarly, in respect of transfer of technology, if 
import of technology is considered necessary by the 
entrepreneur, (emphasis added) he can conclude an 
agreement with the collaborator, without obtaining 
any clearance from the government, provided that 
royalty payment does not exceed five per cent on 
domestic sales and eight per cent on exports. 

A few observations may be made here. If over- 
regulation resulted in stunted industrial growth, 
total deregulation is bound to usher in an era of 
distortions of industrial growth, much to the dislike 
of the Janata Dal. The government should, there- 
fore, take up “indicative planning” and in this 
process should have specified the areas in which new 
units be installed in the non-backward or backward 
areas. The market mechanism is not the best alloca- 
tor of resources in socially desirable channels. This 
-fact seems to have conveniently escapetd he attention 
of new policy framers. Secondly, to grant the entre- 
preneur himself the sole right to conclude foreign 
collaborations on the plea of import of techno- 
logy is extremely unwise. During the last few 
years, collaboration agreements have been signed 
in such items as toothpaste, toilet paper, fast foods, 
processing of agricultural produce and other mass 
consumption goods. Needless to say, the country 

the necessary skills to manufacture them 
even by the small sector indigenously. Obviously, 
by opening the import window rather widely, the 
government will be straining its foreign exchange 
reserves. Tho private entrepreneurs, to get the 
brand name of a foreign collaborator, are quick to 
enter into agreement with him. But the relevant 
uestion is whether such a policy is in the interest of 
the country. The Government should clearly debar 
the Indian Big Business to enter into foreign colla- 
boration in non-priority areas where indigenous 
capabilities exist. Lastly, the capacity of business- 
men to dodge the restrictive clause of keeping 
royalty payments upto five per cent of domestic sales 
and eight per cent on exports, is immense. 

Liberalisation in establishment of industrial units 
is also reinforced by blanket liberalisation in 
imports. The Industrial Policy statement mentions: 

‘For import of capital goods, the entrepreneur 
would have entitlement to import upto a landed 
value of 30 per cent of the total value of plant and 
machinery required for the unit.” Again, “For 
import of raw materials and components, imports 
will be permissible upto a landed value of 30 per 


cent of the ex-factory value of production.” Already 
the government has received protests from the 
indigenous capital goods sector that imports of 
capital goods are being permitted in the face of 
idle domestic ‘capacities. Secondly, the same unit 
can claim import licence for capital goods as well 
as raw materials and components. With the balance 
of payments situation already very adverse, the New 
Industrial Policy will add to the burden of imports. 
On the one hand, the government in its import- 
export policy is thinking of cutting down in 2ssential 
imports as well as to restrict imports to orly such 
areas in which domestic capabilities are not deve- 
loped; but on the other, on the industrial po-icy, the 
same government is introducing a princple of 
automaticity with least consideration about the 
desirabily or otherwise of imports, Obviously, there 
is no overall framework of national policy and that 
is why the right hand does not know what the left 
hand is doing. Could there be a better example of 
contradictory policies being pursued by the 
government! 

The 100 per cent export oriented units (EOUs) 
and units to be set upin the export processin 
zones (EPZs) are also being delicensed under the 
scheme upto an investment of Rs 75 crores. This 
again will open the import widow furthe: in the 
name of export promotion. 

The upshot of the entire criticism is that whereas 
the New Industrial Policy aims to promote the 
small-scale and agro-based industries, it must safe- 
guard against the encroachments by the largs sector, 
failing which promotion of the small sc2tor will 
remain an empty slogan. The onslaught by Big 
Business and the multi-nationals in grabbing the 
market-share of the small sector in mass consump- 
tion goods is too serious. Unless the arn of the 
state defends the reservation of the small sector in 
an effective manner, the employment generation 
of the small sector will be seriously jeopardised by 
the rapacious activities of Big Business. 

The New Industrial Policy, so far as li>eralisa- 
tion and delicensing are concerned, only carries for- 
ward the course outlined by the Congress-I Govern- 
ment under Rajiv Gandhi. Whereas indiscriminate 
and unregulated liberalisation can result ir serious 
distortions like driving out the small-scale units 
from the market, permitting imports of inzssential 
items or permitting capital goods imports even 
when domestic capacities remain under-util sed, the 
government has not provided any safeguards against 
such misuse or abuse of blanket liberalisation. 
Unrestricted freedom for foreign collaborat.on did 
result in the past such ventures entering the sphere 
of mass consumption goods and thus irstead of 
transfer of technology, foreign collaboratiom started 
a process of economic drain. The New Industrial 
Policy is seriously deficient in meeting tha socio- 
economic objectives set out in the Eigh:h Plan 
Approach Document. It glosses over the role of 
the public sector completely. It would be desirable 
if the New Industrial Policy is amended and a 
regulatory mechanism indicating the direction of 
investment is provided, rather than demonstrating 
exclusive faith on the market mechanism. [_ 





All in the ‘Air’ 
- CHIRCHIRRI PAVSU 


Ts is All India Radiò -- here is the news read by 
Danil Kuppuswamy. 
The Prime Minister, Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
has pee that prices ‘will be bronght down even if 
He was ee to reporters on 
aircraft bringing him back to New Delhi 
from Kbit in Andhra Pradesh where he had 


gone tc study the cyclone damage. The Prime- 


Minister, Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh, said prices 
were linked to costs, and costs were linked to prices. 
The Plenning Commission had been asked to find ` 
the nexus and recommend steps to remedy the situ- 
ation. He said thereafter the Cabinet Committee 
would a>point a Commission to convert the upward 
spiral into a downward spin. 


THE Kenkan Railway will soon become a reality. 
The Rasway Minister, Mr George Fernandes, who 
was returning from Chakradharpur in Bihar told 
reporters on board a special IAF aircraft that he 
expected the Railways to be operational in twentyfive 
years. Hie said tho- previous governments must be 
held squarely responsible for not having ed, 
in the matter in all these years. Replyi gto a 
uestior, the Railway Minister, Mr George gobs 
said that earlier studies made on the 
wero enzirely worthless as they seemed to be bogged 


down on the question of kickbacks. Instead of ‘ata ' 


backs h> would now ensure kickforwards. 

, Answering another correspondent, the Railway 
Ministe-, Mr George Fernandes, denied that there 
was a tussle between him and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Governor, Mr Jag Mohan. He said at best 
it was g tiff. Asked to differentiate between a tussle 
and a t ff, the Railway. Minister,. Mr George Fer- 
nandea, who is also dealing with ‘Kashmir, told the 
reporte:s on the special aircraft that a tussle could 
lead to divorce while a tiffcould only lead to tem- 
porary separation. 


MEANWHILE, the Home Minister, Mufti Moham- 
med Sayeed, has categorically stated that there can 
be no dialogue with the militants in Kashmir unless 
they eschew violence. He was-addressing a press 
conference on board the special helicopter bringing 
him from Jammu, where he had gone to meet the 
families of refugees, to Pathankot where he was to 
anae say vee rt of secularism. The Home 
Minister, Mufti Mohammed Sayeed, said that the 


ultimata solution a Kashmir lay in the hands of 
recalled that from the ining: Sheikh 
Abdullah and then later all other Chief Ministers 


had affirmed that no power on earth could change 
the accession of Kashmir to' India. Ballots, not 
bullets, would decide the issue. The Home Minister, 
Mufti Mohammed Sayeed, skirted a question, since 
the heli was about to land, whether ballots 
ude a referendum. Rofer the end to, um, 
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the Prime Minister, Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 
ho said. : 


THE Kashmir issue come up again in a statement 
made by the External Affairs Minister, Mr I.K> 
` Gujral. Mr Gujral was thinking aloud to reporters 
on board the s ‘ Air India Boeing 747, which 
was bringing him back to India from Ougadougou 
in Burkina Faso, where he had gone to rally support 
for our Kashmir case. Mr I.K. Gujral said that he 
had convinced the President of Burkina Faso that 
Pakistan’s concern about Kashmir was domestically, 

litically, and diplomatically motivated. The 
Eteran Affairs Minister, Mr I.K. Gujral, said that 
tho President of Burkina Faso had assured him that 
, Burkina Faso would steadfastly support India on this 
issue. 

The External Affairs Minister, Mr I.K. 
told the reporters on board the plane that in his ong 
service to the country this was his finest hour. To 
, convince Burkina Faso was to capture all of Africa. 

(Continued on page 30) 





No, the plane won't tako off! The Minister ‘only -wants to 
hold his press conference ‘on board the special aircraft’! 


‘Garton by: Sudhir Tailang; Courtesy: The Hindustan 
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A Distraught . Dream 


ALI SARDAR- JAFRI 


1. The Beginning of Terror . 
” She was my enemy's daughter. 
Her paths were laden with dynamite. 
_ No velvet grass grew underfoot. 


My reflected the same dread, . 
And In the dark labyrinth of fear 
„all, all was lost. 
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3. After the Dance of the Devil 
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The earth was a globe of fire, 

of fire tho trees. 

the oceans of liquid fire, 

of fire the gusting miadi, / 
Not a trace was left 

of the capitalist A 


y 
of tho worker. 
No more will! there be 
revolutions 


conceived 
who knows if there’!l be a trace 


3 / 
A voice descends from the heavens. 
is plunged in sorrow 
oe a planet. 


ar 


3 
E 


and the space it occupiod 

is now @ gaping wound. 

This hyperborean void 

which has endured a thousand centuries, 

where a million light years s 
are a meaningless measure of distance, 


Dr Syeda S. Huseta, Jamia Nasar Nee, Dell 





BOOK REVIEW -_ % 


Stalinism and Communism 


MOHIT SEN 


seee eee a M 

LET HISTORY JUDGE — THE ORIGINS 
AND’ CONSEQUENCES OF STALINISM | 
(Revised and Expanded Edition), Roy Medvedev, 
Columbia University Press, 1989, pp. 903. 

TEE GRAND FAILURE — THE BIRTH 
AND DEATH OF COMMUNISM IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, Zbigniew Braezinaki, 
Chartes Svicbrer’s Sous, 1989, pp. : 


T= sweeping changes taking place in countries 
where Marxist-Leninist parties had a monopoly 
of power dramatically raises the question of what 
communism is, what the communist movement did 
and what is its future, if at all it is to have one. 
These ace questions which are central not only for 
Communists and their friends but for all who have 
lived and struggled either all through or for part of 
the seven decades when the communist movement 
was the single most influential force shaping history. 

In he'ping us to understand what happened and 
what may happen, the two books under review are 


of great though unequal importance. The earlier . 


edition >f Roy Medvedev’s book made for stunning 
reading at the time —a documented confirmation 
and extension of the revelations made at the 20th 
(1956) and-22nd Congresses of the CPSU. The pre- 
sent wok is really a new book. Some important 
additioral facts are made available. More important, 
however, is the history that the author ‘has lived 
through since the early sixties when the first edition 


was published. Ashe writes, he spent 10 years pre- . 


paring himself for the task and for the subsequent 
25 yeare he worked directly on the book. These 35 
years were among the most difficult of the trium- 
phant and tormented of the Soviet decades. The 
author suffered and struggled all these years quite 
as muct. as Sakharov or Pasternak. 

The book is great history in'every sense of the 
term. Itis what history should be as defined by 
Michelet (quoted in the Introduction), “the action of 
bringing , 
tion of “acts, their critical interpretation by others 
, ‘and by -ho author and the advancing of jud ts 
and prognoses based on them, make this work indis, 
pensable for an understanding of the most important 

revolution of modern times. It has to'be read by all 
who are not just spectators but participants in the 
reshaping of the world that pee today decisively 
as the result of the perestroika impulse. 

The work is, of course, important in enabling the 
reader fto come to a judgement on Stalin and his 
work. This is of particular value in our country 

' where the communist movement was born and deve- 
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.munism and 


things back to lifo”. The detailed presenta- ` 


t 


loped under the influence of Stalin, his work, his 


. writings and tho enormous power of the cult of his 


personality. It was and is not just a matter of the 
strategy and tactics employed by the communist 
movement of India. It was much morea shaping of 


. the attitudes, values and approach of that movement 


to men and matters. Stalinism was largely the com- 
munism that Indian Communists know and accepted. 
This fact too has to be dialectically understood. 


‘Till 1956 almost every Communist in India accepted 


Stalin and Stalinism not because of what it in fact 
was. The critique of Stalin ‘and Stalinism by the 
Trotskyites or Koestler or Deutscher was rejected as 
being based on falsehood and inspired by the imper 
alists and the capitalists. So Stalinism for the 
munists was also communism as it really is. At the 
same time the mechanistic, sim sectarian and 
amoral aspects of the Stalinist in tation of com- 
the equating of loyalty to 

communism with obedience’ to the existing line.and 
leadership of the Communist Party, the virtual sur- 
render of one’s ctitical faculties when it camé to 
Stalin, the Soviet Union and the existing line and 
leadership of the Communist Party — these also 
became equated with communism itself. If Stalinism 
was taken as communism, communism was also 
taken as Stalinism. 

Though the facts regarding Stalin and Stalinism 


` have been known for many years and accepted as 


such almost all over the world, this is not the case 
in India. Stalin is still taken by many Indian 
Communists as a great Communist who also com- 
mitted some errors and crimes. His writings are 
still treated as authenti¢ Marxism-Leninism by these 
persons.’ This is largely true of the CPI-M and, 
to a lesser extent, of -tho CPI. A reading of Roy 


‘Medvedev’s definitive work should, at tho- least, 


shake up those persons who refuse to give up the 
communism-Stalinism continuum. o 
The book, however, does much more than place 
before us material for reaching an objective assess- 
ment of Stalin’s theory and practice. Some 200 
‘are devoted to answering the question as to 
ow Stalin and Stalinism could usurs for 30 long 
years, the heri and power of the 1917 October 
Revolution and 
He does not agree that Stalinism was cither the 
descendant of Leninism or that it was inevitable 
because of the world and Soviet conditions. The 
istencé of Stalinism was the result of many 
rs — the cult of personality organised by Stalin 


(which affected Medvedav himself); the petty-bour- 


geois character of Czarist Russia; the low cultural 
and educational level of the masses; absence of 


u 


strong democratic traditions; the scale and short 
time span in w sweeping changes were brought 
about by the revolution which led to mass glori- 


fication of their leaders; the involvement of millions i 


in tho vast scalo of the crimes committed in the 
thirties; the compulsion to believe without reason 
ing; the lack of openness and criticism; the combi- 
nation of political reaction with revolutionary 
By artic the fear of helping capitalism and reaction 

criticising or opposing Stalin; the undue empha- 
SAREE A and bannin "of factions by the 
10th Party Congress when 


the Communist Party; the comprehensi 
character of Stalin’s dictatorship fam “fdeolopeal 
monopoly to the worst kind of re 
immaturity of the working class whic 
process of formation, the decimation of the peasan- 
try and the fragmentation as woll as terrorisation of 
the intelligentsia. 

The most important factor was tho kind of 
in which certain social strata came to the fore. 
was the bureaucratic and barracks type of Aii 
that Stalinism built which was both its achievement, 
its crime and the reason for its long survival. 
was, in many ways, most importantly made possible 
by the degeneration of a section of the Bolshevik 
Old Guard. The following poignant sentence is 
illuminating: “People’s path away from the,ideals 
and the moral standards of the revolution were as 
varied as the ways by which they had come to the 
revolution in the first place.” 

Degeneration was aided by conservative and dor 
matic tendencies. 

The closed mind, the refusal to tly, was 


think independen 
the epistemological basis of the cult Ghooredea! argu Fis 
or aema ia ana rare E cal argument 


ostale to the establishment of Stalin’s autocracy. 

Most interesting is the penultimate section of 
the book titled “Socialism and Peoudo-Socialiam’”. 
Medvedev writes: 


means not-only tha social ownership AnA, 


socialism and rel ty in i in their 

at Ae aln Secs i ol tral was unayold- 
- able. But the particularly savage forms and the - temporary 
. triumph of pseudo-socla!ism were avoidable, 
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was still alive and , 
its perversion thereafter; ihe mononely of t power by 


was ae 


Hs nion iE ee social i 
© cannot equate ism, or 
—no matter how p gman i 


perversi Stalin 
of scieńtific socialism. It is a o en apaa 


If socialism is not combined with democracy, it can 

become a breeding ground for new crimes. Uader Stalin 

the Soviet Union was afflicted by a serious diseaze and lost 

many of its finest sons and daughters. Impcrtant stope 
made towards 


hing. process of cleansing social- 
the communist movement, of washing cut all the 
layers of Stalinist filth, Pr OL A OOD gS and 
consistenly the process and myst be carried thfcugh to the 


Medvedev is not an apologist for the Soviet Union 
and the communist movement. Ho is’ its ruthless 
critic but not its opponent. Ho has the historian's 
vision to understand that the socialist chcice made 
in October 1917 was not only the correct ‘one’ for 
the Soviet Union but gave a new turn -:o world 
development as a whole. Its greatness is demons- 
trated not least in’the fact that it survived the 
perversion of Stalinism. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the world communist movement could 30 reduc- 
ed to Stalinism despite all the damage the ‘atter did 


to it.’ 


The communist movement and the Soviet Union 
have to go beyond the theoretical heritage of Marx 
and ‘Lenin. It has, however, both this heritage to 
build upon ahd the method and the outIcok to go 
beyond it. In addition, there has to be en enrich- 
ment through the heritage of Marx ani Lenin 
through a study of Plekhanov, Rosa Lux:mbourg, 
Tro Bukharin, Gramsci, Nehru and Acharya 
Narendra Dev, to name some of the grea: socialist 
thinkers. As far as the significance of sc ence and 
technology are concerned, the work of Sckumpeter, 
in , has to be made part of the equipment 
with which the Communists soek to interpret and 
change the world. 

Above all, the Communists as well as all others 
who wish to assist humanity and history, will have 
to appreciate the fact that communjsm is both 
older and much more than the communist move- 
ment. It is the objective destination of the advance 
beyond the stage of capitalism which history itself is 
moving towards. ; 


© 
THE book by Brzezinski, however, is based on a 
stubborn denial that capitalism is a historical pro- 
duct with a beginning and an end. Nowhere in the 
book is there an even nodding’ recognition cf the fact 
that in this century capitalism thas irrevocably ` lost 


‘its domination. There is also no recognition of 


the fact that capitalism is itself no longer what it 
var It is no longer able to present itself for what 
t is — a system based on the principle that private _ 
vice makes for public good. On the coatrary, as 

Galbraith has been stressing for somo time private 
affluence has led to pathic squalor. Ard as for 
the developing or the ex-colonial countries, there 
are no takers for capitalism even if compulsions of 


hiirvival, caused often by folly, at times lead to 
compromise with neo-colonialism. For theee coun- 
tries where the majority of the world’s people live, 
itis not only a case of capitalism leading to the 
development of underdevelopment but of their 
Poneman serving the development of the 
neo-colo onan The debt burden of these 
countries is only the clearest and most .oxplosive 
ressicn of fact. 

parcicular, the author should have done some 
self-critical introspection about Vietnam and Iran. 
Whateve: the present difficulties that both these 
countries may be experiencing, they will always 
remain as landmark countries as far as the decline 
of the USA is concerned — and this is going back 
only some 15 years. Even Afghanistan, against 
whose gevernment Brzezinski personally directed the 
operations for some years, is an example of the 
strength of a socialist-communist leadership once it 
bases itself. on the traditions and realities of the 
country :n which it is working. 

Whatever else may happen, one can ‘confidently 
wager that imperialism and capitalism will never 
again dominate the world or even regain their lost 
historical initiative. The democracy over which the 
author ig so anxious to establish capitalism’s mono- 
poly was the historical accom ent of capitalism 
no doubt, but advanced by anti-capitalist forces. 
As against these forces, capitalism in some countries 
brought to birth the monstrosity of fascism. ` 

The impact of socialism saw not only the adapta- 
tion ef capitalism but its transformation in the 
direction of a welfare state. Capitalism has survived 
longer than socialists thought possible but survived 
by payinz socialism the tribute of imitation. Part of 
tho error regarding the prospects of capitalism was 
inadequeto realisation of its capacity to adjust and 
adapt, especially to the sweeping scientific-technolo- 
gical revolution. An gteater error was inade- 
quate understanding of the transformation of its 
laws of Cevelopment due to the interaction with the 
laws of socialist development and democratic 
pressure. If the Social-Democrats make too much of 
this transformation, the Communists tend to ignore 
(it. Thee were Communists and Marxists like 
Maurice Dobb, Takahashi, Azurmanyan, and, at a 
different level, Antonio Gramsci and Pandit Nehru 
who drew attention to this aspect of modern capita- 
lism. Th2 bulk of those in the movement, however, 
were located in Lenin’s theoretical terrain which 


identified im as both the final phase of 
capitalism and as moribund parasitic rentier 
capitalism. a 


hile this mistake has to be recognised, the basic 
validity of the insight of Lenin regarding imperia- 
lism as monopoly capitalism with finance capital 
y preponderant, as inherently colonial 
dus to reasons of surplus capital, market, raw 
material and strategy of domination even regarding 
the imperialist segments of the wold, and the 
compulsion towards war and aggression, has also Bs 
bo recognised. Brzezinski does not recognise this 
insight aad perhaps it is expecting too much from 
him to do so. 
It is to cpt of the Communists and the 
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Soviet Union that history cannot but record that 
they were the staunchest, most consistent and 
among the most successful fighters against ki apena 
lism and fascism and for national 
emancipation. If should not be ort eres 
errors and- crimes, they should not be denied nor 
deny themselves their contribution to human 
freedom. 

The author of the Grand Failure does not accept 
these historical facts and reality. He admits that 
communism did much and even dominated the 
-history of the twenties till the sixties of the present 
century. He ascribes this success, however, to the 
appeal that this doctrine. made to semi-educated 
minds and the guilty among the sophisticated intel- 
lectuals. The doctrine appealed, according to him, 
to- the ‘passion of the former and the search for 
intellectual simplifications of the datter. Obviously 
such a doctrine could not long retain its appeal. 

What brought the Communists to power in what 
is now the Soviet Union was à successful conspiracy. 
It is this conspiracy that has retained power by 
using conspiratorial means. Terror was used to 
win power and terror was used to retain power. 
There was a Lenin-Stalin continuum in this regard 
which produced a totalitarianiam worse than that of 
Nazi Germany and' more effective. The economic 
build-up of this et a S was also accomplished by 
terror taking the draconian planning which 
could for a time tackle the problems of building 
Up DONTE Sm which could not tackle the problem 

needs of the people. Such a system was 
inherently incapable of innovation by itself or of 
accepting the ovation of others which is why 
the recent scientific technological revolution has 
bypassed it. Such a system cannot reform itself. 
It can only commit suicide when it is checked from 
committing aggression against others. 

In event the Communists attempted what was a 
sacrilego against history. They attempted to interfere 
with the ntancous, patternless and‘ confused 
movement of history. They attempted to give a form 
and direction to history. They, moreover, made a 
model of such sacrilegeous intervention which they 
sought to impose on all countries and peoples, 
dirogarding their traditions, history, dignity and 
feelings 

With the above-mentioned intellectual orientation,, . 
it is only natural that Brzezinski does not view 
perestroika with any understanding, much less 
sympathy. In his view what the most likely out- 
come is that there will be a prolonged period of 
confusion and anarchy after which there would be 
either a total breakdown or the restoration of the 
Lenin: Stalin of totalitarianism. Either there 
would have to be the fallscale restoration of capital- 
ism ora restoration of the Stale type rale in all 


aspects of society. 
Characteristi , the only socialiat country 


: cally 
about which he is somewhat sanguine, is China. 


Though he had anticipated trouble, it was clearly 
not at all of the same intensity and quality that 
erupted in Tiananmen. The important point, how- 
eyer, is not this glaring refutation by reality of his 

(Continued on page 27) 
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~The many horizons Lei 
of GAILĽ’s world. . ù 





ENAJ AIL — having 
successfully completed 
the country’s mega proj- 
ect, popularly known as ` 
the HBJ pipeline —-is 
now venturing further for |r 
effective and optimal’ 
utilisation of natural gas 
resources in the country. 


annas 


direction, GAIL is now explor- 
ing new areas of utilising Natu- 


ral Gas, setting up two Petro- 
Chemical complexes and LPG 
_ plants besides distribution of 
natural gas in domestic, com- 
mercial and mdusuial sectors. 








- besides the study being carried on 


; } 
we are unique in 
more ways than one? 
And there is more in 
the pipeline, literally! 


; lel. Authority : 


of India Ltd. has 

FY come a long way: 

y since its fledgling 
days — and iftends `- 
going much further. 


Natural Gas as replacement for 
diesel and petrol in automobiles, 


to assess LNG import option which 


shall supplement the indigenous 
availability of natural gas. _ 


aa 
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Gas Authority of India Ltd. 


- Hotel Samrat, Charikyapuri, New Delhi-110 021. wo | 
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DOCUMENT 


i 


CPI-M Stand on Perestroika. 


\ 
\ 


a A 
This is the full text of the CPI-M’s latest document on the reforms in the USSR and recent 


developments in the East European countries. It 


reveals the understanding of Indian Marxists 


in that party of the far-reaching changes underway in the socialist world. The CPI too is learnt 
to have undertaken a similar exercise and is bringing out a document after intense discussion. That 


too will be published in this journal. —Editor 





ON CERTAIN POLITICAL- 
IDEOLOGICAL ISSUES 
“RELATED TO DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SOME SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


. ¢ ed by the Central Committee in its meeting 
of May 28-31, 1990) 


TPE international | communist movement today is 

faced with a serious crisis. The ongoing events 

in the East European countries constitute a big 

setback for world socialism. The developments 

taking place in the Soviet Union are a cause for 

deep cancern and anxiety to all Communists and ` 
supporters of socialism. After seventytwo years of 

the existence of the USSR, separatist movements are 

- raising their head. Lithuania has openly declared its ,- 
intention to secede; a compromise, however,. is 

` sought lo be worked out:- The economic situation is 

in a diserray of crisis proportions leading to mass 

discontent. The problems arising in implementing 

the refo-ms are adding to the prevailing confusion ~ 
and causing further anxiety. 

These developments have placed the international 
communist movement in a difficult and extremely 
complicated situation. Many Communist Parties in 
Europe are losing their class moorings. East 
European, Parties have changed their name by 
adopting ‘social democracy’. Tho Italian Communist 
Party Łas moved further Right from its Euro- 
Communist position and has dropped tho word 
‘Communist’ from its name. These developments 
aro having their tive im on other Communist 
Parties m the world, including those in the Third 
World countries. , 

Gloating over these developments imperialism 
and the forces of world reaction have unleashed a 
massive propaganda blitz against Communists and 
socialism. The world is entering into a period of a 
fiercer scruggle between the ‘forces of im 
and socialism in vario heres. It is, fore, 
necessary that a depor Koani of these develop- 
monte bs undertaker. in the light of Marist lannat 
'  understending, drawing correct conclusions and 

leseons and on that basis unify our Party. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
‘COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


The post-World War II period was witness to 
many erences in the international communist 
movement. These were based on the divergent 
assessments of the correlation of class forces at diffe- 
Trent points of time, both at the international and 
national level. 

Following the vietory over fascism, which was a 
great historic event after the October Revolution, 
an erroneous understanding had emerged in some 
Parties that the change in the correlation of forces 
on the world scale warrants a change in the forms of 
struggle in carrying out the social transformation in 
different countries. Earl Browder, the then General 

of the Communist Party of the USA, ‘had 
advocated that the alliance forged by the four powers 
in the War would continue after the defeat of 
fascism. Totally ignoring’ the irreconcilable contra- 
diction between imperialism and socialism, he argued 
that the process of socialist transformation would be 
peaceful and evolutionary. Hence, he concluded 
that there is no lon a need for the vanguard 
party of the working class to organise and lead the 
revolution. Such an understanding culminated with 
the Communist Party of the USA under Browder’s 
leadership converting itself into a club. There was 
only one diwenting voice, that of William Foster. 
The French Communist leader, Duclous, supported 
by the Communists in othér countries, raised protest 
against such a Ami uidationist concept, which finally 
led to the expulsion of Browder. Tho CPUSA onco 
again rallied around revolutionary princi cs. At 
that moment, such tendencies were seen‘ in some 
other quarters also. 


CPSU’s Twentieth Congress ; 
Following the Twentieth Gapa of the CPSU, 
differences once again arose in the international 
communist movement leading to serious inner- 
struggles in many Communist Parties. The advocacy 
of peaceful coexistence, peaceful transition and 
peaceful competion by the CPSU leadership undér 
Khrushchey diverted the communist movement from 
its revolutionary path. The distortion of the Leninist 
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_ of peaceful coexistence and the of 
transition threw the door open biped fo 
-and class collaboration of the worst kind. 

As a consequence, many a Communist Party was 
virtually decimated. The communist movements in 
the developing world, like in Egypt,. Sudan, Iraq as 
woll as in other countries, were all victims of this 
revisionist onslaught that left the international com- 
munist movement weakened. 

This was combined with an unhistorical evaluation 
of the role of Joseph Stalin. The CPI-M rejects the 
a pani in the an of rene tho por- 
sonality cult is negatin history o i 
aeaa contribution of Joseph Stalin in 
‘defence of Leninism, against Trotskyism and other 
ideological deviations, the building of socialism in 

the USSR, the victory over-fascism and the recon- 
struction of the war-ravaged Soviet Union enabling 
it to acquire enough strength to check im 

moves are inerasable from the history of 


' A prolonged debate on crucial issues dividing the 
International communist movement begun by the 
Twentieth CPSU Congress was sought to be resolved 
with the declaration adopted at the 1957 Conference. 
While 61 parties attended this conference, the declar- 
ation was issued in the name of 12 ruling Communist 
Parties. But within two years differences again crop- 
ped up. In this background, the international con- 
ference of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties held 
in Moscow in 1960 produced a document which 
to resolve these controversies and provido a 
patie for the world communist movement. _ 
The unity thus forged was once again short-lived. 
Open polemics started between the CPSU and the 
CPC. This ted to a splitin the international com- 
munist movement. The CPC which opposed Right 
revisionism soon became victim of Left adventurous 
deviation culminating in the ‘Cultural Revolution’ 


and leading to many other deviations which had dis-. 


astrous consequences for the world communist 
movement. 


Formation of CPI-M oe 

The ey against revisionism in the Indian 
communist movement culminated in the formation 
of ‘the CPI-M in 1964. The CPI-M was united 
primarily on the strategy and tactics of tho Indian 
revolution. The CPI-M programme included adhe- 
rence to the revolutionary understanding of the 
1957 and 1960 documents. Para 118 ofthe Pro- 


states: 
Se eat parties Weld i hick ta 
fe o El 1560. ak alo, the Declaration of 1957! 


The discussion on the 
national communist movement could not be taken 
up immediately because for nearly two years after the 
formation of the CPI-M the everwhelming majority 
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of the leadership was under detention in prison. 
After their release a thorough inner-party d scussion 
was issues were finallly clinched at 
the Burdwan Plenum in 1968. It must be noted that 
` in the united Party, in 1963 we who formed the 
CPI-M had advocated a thorough inner-party discus- 
sion in order to unify the Party given gravity of 
the issues. This was rejected by the then dominant 
leadership. i 
Euro-Communism T 
In the early. seventies, yet another deviation arose 
in the international communit movement. That of 
Euro-Communism.- Many European Communist 
Parties were affected by the Right revisionist out- > 
look. They openly advocated their views in the 
Berlin Conference of 29 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of Europe held in June 1976. The FB of the 
CPI-M adopt a statement on the deliberations of 
this conference. This clearly demarcated our posi- 
` tion on the basic Marxist-Leninist concepts ‘ike pro- 
Ictarian internationalism, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, social democracy and the transition to 
socialism. Wo reiterated our adherence to Marxism- 
Leninism 


The Euro-Communist deviation was justified by 
its proponents as necesssary to attract large sections 
of the people behind the Communist Partie. How- 
over, on contrary, all these parties declined in 
terms of electoral support and influence. 


Recent Developments 


After an interval of over a decade, the recent 
developments in certain socialist countries, leading 
ye a situation of crisis, are naturally generating 
contro ein tional’ communist move- 
ment. The CPI-M Central Committee reacting to 
these developments from time to time adopted _ 
resolutions on various issues that emerged: tho May 
and August 1988 resolutions on certain ideological 
issues and on the developments in the,Soviet Union; 
the resolutions ofthe Thirteenth Party Congress; the 
July and October 1989 resolutions on the develo 
ments in China, Poland and Hungary; and, 
Polit-Bureau statement on the developments in East 
European countries. . 
While we reacted to these events, we had deferred 
a fuller and deeper inner-party discussion >f these 
developments mainly because of two factors. Firstly, 
the general elections to the Lok Sabha and later to 
the assemblies had en the whole Party in a big 
political battle. Secondly, in order to enable us to 
make an i study of these developmsnts the 
PB/CC decided to send a delegation of our Party to 
discuss with the CPSU, the CPC, the Workers’ Party 
of Korea and the Japanese Communist Party. 
The CPI-M from its inception had. to cerry on a 
ficrce struggle against revisionism and dogmatism. 


guided 


the fan tal principles of Marxism-_eninism 
and from its own experience. It is the same approach 
that continues to guide the CPI-M in asseesing the 
ongoing developments in the socialist countries and 


the implications they have for the strategy and 
tactics af the world communist movement. 

In order to do so, it is necessary to begin by self- 
critically examining and reassessing the changes that 
have ta<en place in the international situation since 
the 1960s and the consequences that these have on 
our undsrstanding in relation to the one presented 
in the 1357 and 1960 documents. > 


CHANGES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


The 1957 and 1960 documents described the main 
content of our epoch as “the triumph of socialism 
and communism on a world scale”. The 1960 docu- 
ment ccntinued: 


The tine is not far off when soclalism’s share of world 
production will be ter than that of capitaliam...... 
capitalism will be in the decisive sphere of human 
endedvour, the sphere of material uction...... 


world capitalist system is going t an intense process 
of dis ntegration and decay. most developed talist 
country has become a country of the most mili- 


tarist economy...... tal impedes more and more 
the achievements of ern science and technology, in the 
interects of social progress...... A new has begun in’ 
the deyelopment of tho general crisis of capitaliam....... 


Three major conclusions were drawn from such an 
asecssmont. First, socialism is going to surpass 


‘ The bourgeois cannot exist without constantly revolutlonts- 
ing the instruments of production and thereby the relations 
of on and with them the whole relations of 


Simultaneously, the experience of the last two 
decades of socialist construction also show that the 
socialist countries had passed into a period of stag: - 

the tremen leaps of ` 
t that took place earlier. 

S an asscssmont of the 1957 and 1960 docu- 
ments prevented a concrete scientific study of the » 
chan which were taking place in the capitalist 
world as well as in the socialist countries in relation 
to the development of productive forces. This has a 
bearing on the assessment of the present develop- 
ments and the long time that it took to take note 
of the recent Jags in the growth rates of the socialist 
economies which contributed to the present crisis 
situation, ‘ 

It must, however, be noted that the USSR had to 
divert a substantial part of its resources to meet the 
imperialist challenges of the cold war and arms drive. 
For capitalism, militarism ata certain stage in its ` 
development becomes necessary for further economic 


available for economic growth, especially consumer 


- goods. While lack of timely and correct reforms 


Q 


i i ; : prevented the full utilisation of socialism’s potential, 
E A P E Labia this factor also contributed to the lags fa ronio? 
Q an interse process of di tegration. rdly, capital- Tates. ; | 


ism impedes more and more the use of achievements 


Giof scienze and technology. All these combined to Socialist Advance 


form tke basis for depicting a new stage, that is, the 
third stage in the general crisis of capitalism. It was 
elaborated that the capitalist crisis was not limited 
to the esonomic sphere alone as the earlier periodic 
crisis cf capi » but envelopa the political, 
v cultural and ideological spheres as well. On this 


basis, it was visualised that the revolutionary move- 


ment ia different countries is -bound to advance 
culminating in the collapse of the world capitalist 
system. 

Such- an assessment was made on the basis of the 
developments of the sixties: the collapse of the 
colonia’ system, a vation of world social contra- 
dictions and the advances of the socialist countries 

different spheres. But it did not take into account 
the possibilities of capitalism making use of covery 
available means, particularly, neo-colonial exploita- 
tion for its development. Further, it ignored the 

Fr that while socialism has advanced in relatively 
backwa-d countries, the main citadels of capitalism 
„remained intact. World capitalism was, therefore, 
{still capable of utilising the advances of scientific 
,and technological revolution for its growth, despite 
4, the con-inuation of the general crisis of the system. 
The general crisis of capitalism was, in 
: wo oan 3ay, simplistically understood as its imme- 
v diate ard total collapse. The historical artier kaa 
' of capitalism’s collapse was understood as its - 
` pency. was a serious error leading to the 
erroneous understanding of the immediate triumph 
of socialism on a world scale. Marx and Engels in 
the Communist Manifesto clearly stated: 
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Notwithstanding the recent lags,.it must be realised 
that the October Socialist Revolution in the Soviet 
Union ushered in a new in the hi of 
mankind. It was a source of inspiration for the world 
working class to intensify its struggle for social 
revolutions in their own countries and for the 
national liberation movement which found in the - 
Soviet Union a firm ally in tho struggle against 
imperialism. 

The fact that socialist revolutions triumphed in 
relatively backward economies and not in the , 
advanced capitalist countries itself, posed innumer-w’' 
able problems. The colossal task of raising levels of 
productive forces and the collective consciousness of 
the people on whose basis the foundations of the 
future socialist states was*to rest was a task beset J 
with innumerable problems and complications. 

Embarking on such an unchart path in human 
history, the October Revolution defeating imperialist 
armed interverition, its economic blockade and the 
civil war not only consolidated itself but developed 
to set an example of whata socialist revolution is . 
capable of achieving. It was ablo to build a strong ` 
industrial base. It put an end to the fuedal o- 
hold on agriculture by guaranteeing land to tho 
tiller. It raised its levels further by organising 
state and collective farms. Tho establishment of a 
society ‘ending the exploitation of man by man; 

ranteo of the right to work; free education, 
faith, housing, old age pensions and other social 
measures which no capitalist country has 

been able to fully ensure, si an advance of 
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hurhan civilisation. This was a source of inspiration 
for the toiling peoples the world over. 

It was because of these advances that the Soviet 
Union was able to play the leading role in inflicting 
a crushing defeat on the world fascist forces. The 
radical change in the world correlation of class forces 
that this brought about helped the success of the 
socialist revolution in the People’s Republic of 
China, Vietnam, Korea and the collapse of the old 
colonial system. In these countries that embraced 
socialism, the success story of the USSR was repeat- 
ed — rapid economic development, extension of 
social services, etc. The superiority of the socialist 
system over the capitalist system in transforming 
backward economies was thus proved. 

In the post-World War Il period the socialist 
nations emerged as a mighty force that influenced 
world developments. They were a source of immense 
help to the national liberation movements and con- 
tributed to the political liberation of many countries. 
The map of present day Asia and Africa would have 
been different but for the unique contribution of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. The 
victory of the Korean people, the heroic, prolonged 
and victorious armed struggle of the Vietnamese 
people and the victory of the Cuban revolution 
could not have been consolidated but for the assis- 
tance and support of the world socialist community, 

ticularly the Soviet Union. The economic deve- 

Pomon of the Third World countries was also made 

} possible with the socialist assistance that was self- 
lessly rendered. _ 


a consequence, the social contradiction between the 
peoples of the Third World and imperialism continues 
to aggravate. Further, capitalism’s post-War growth 
bas beea marked by militarism, the tremendous 
increase in arms expenditure end the emergence of 
ae powan military-industrial complex in the USA. 
e various welfare measures that emerged in the 
capitalist countries, as a response to the socialist 
challenge in the post-War period, were due in the 
main to the centuries long struggle of the working 
class in these countries. However, the last few 
years are witness to growing attacks on the social 
benefits of the working class and the poorer sections. 
The modernisation of production due to the scienti- 
fic and technological revolution was accompanied 
by a counter-offensive of capital to launch attacks 
on the working people. Unemployment is on the rise 
and has touched an all time high in the post-War 
period. In the USA for instance, as compared to 
jie late seventies the numbers below the poverty line 
vincreased from 24 million to 32 million in 1988, 
aS million are homeless and a fifth of the popula- 
tion borders on the poverty threshold. In contrast, 
f the top 1.5 percent own nearly 25 per cent of all 
individual wealth and the 10 ten per cent own 65 per 
cent of the nation’s wealth. Apart from such 
increasing economic inequalities, the social and 
moral fabric is degenerating. Drug abuse, criminal 
activities of all kinds are on the rise. Capitalism’s 
growth during the last two decades therefore has 
been at the expense of intensifying its inherent nature 
of exploitation both at home and abroad. Capitalism 


Socialism’s relentless efforts for world peace com-,ų can never be a crisis-free system. 


bined with its advance that broke the nuclear mono- 
poly of the USA succeeded in checking imperialist 
attempts to blackmail the whole world and ensured 
45 years without a world war. The achievement of 
nuclear parity by the Soviet Union contributed the 
most in forcing US imperialists to the negotiating 
table. These developments have inspired millions 
of people the world over to the cause of peace and 
socialism. 

Capitalism's Growth — Intensified Exploltation 


‘ While these achievements of socialism were on the 
basis of establishing an exploitation-free society, the 
last two decades of capitalist development has not 
been duo only to its utilisation of the scientific and 
technological revolution. It has been achieved on 

ri the basis of a tremendous exploitation of the people 
and resources of the Third World. Evolving ever- 
newer forms of neo-colonial exploitation, operating 
through multinational corporations which control 
over four-fifths of the capitalist world’s productive 
forces and inflicting adverse terms of trade against 


the developing countries, capitalism on a world”) 


scale has been able to register advances. This pro- 
cess is nakedly manifested today in the conditions of 
~ illiteracy and social deprivation resulting in back- 
breaking debt ; the overall long term debt of all the 


Epoch of Transition 
While making necessary corrections to an assess- 
ment of the international situation as warranted by 
the developments of the last two decades, it must be 
emphasi that tho main assessment of the present 
epoch as that of a transition from capitalism to 
socialism ona world scale, which had started with 
the October Revolution, remains fully valid. The 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
cannot be mechanically and simplistically interpreted 
t to mean the immediate collapse of capitalism or the 
immediate triumph of socialism ona world scale, 

The struggle to consolidate socialism will go through 
, many twists and turns leading at times to setbacks 
or reverses. However, the process started by the 

October Revolution, of a historically determined, 
- world wide transition is irreversible. 

While reasserting this, we must  self-critically 
accept that two major errors were committed by the 
international communist movement of which the 
CPI-M isan integral contingent. First, the under- 
estimation of the capacity of world capitalism to 
adapt to new conditions and evolve newer methods 
of neo-colonial exploitation for its advance. This 


the peoples of the Third World, the poverty, the ~ was coupled with an overestimation of the interna- 


tional revolutionary situation. 
Secondly, the underestimation of revisionist and 


developing countries in 1987 stood at over thousand.’ dogmatic deviations which led to tactics that adver- 


billion dollars. In some countries, the debt accounts 
v for nearly a half of their individual GNPs. These 
methods of exploitation continue to intensify and as 
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sely affected the strength of the international work- 
ing class movement and blunted the edge of the 
class struggle through the predominance of econo- 
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mism: This was true both in relation to the move- Integrated Europe these contradictions are bound tô 
ment o” class struggle on the world scale and the further intensify. The fact that the rates of econcmic 
impact it had on the collective consciousness of growth in the eighties are Jess than those in the 
the peoples in the socialist countries itself. This sixties and seventies in the capitalist countries will 
can be son in tho rapidity with which the ruling also find expression in the intensification of this 
Communist Parties in East Europe abdicated, their contradiction. , 

role and embraced social democracy. While the | The contradiction between the Third World coun- 
objectiv> factors for the intensification of class strug- ‘tries and imperialism need no longer necessarily 
gle existed, the subjective factor, that is, the lead to the process of direct colonisation as in 


degree of organisation and . socialist class conscious- tho ar period. New neo-colonial methods of 
næs of the working class on a world scale, exploifation, exploitation through multinational 
was lagzing. ' f corporations, unfair terms of trade and brandish- „ 


It mast be clearly noted that without the sub- ment continus as methods of imperialist exploitation. ’ 
jective factor — the Party of the working class, Butin certain cases it does not hesitate to embark 

` guided by the revolutionary ideology of Marxism- ene armed intervention as in the case of ~ 
Len:nism, with live contact with the aspirations of ama recently. The extent of misery in the deve- 
the people, organising and leading their struggles loping countries can be understood by the fact that 
and ra‘sing the collective consciousness of the in the eighties (data provided by the World Bank 


people — no revolutionary advance is possible. till 1987) the average annual rate of growth for all 
i a - developing countries has been minus 2.6 per cent.|- 
WORLD SOCIAL CONTRADICTIONS Compare this to the period 1965-1980 when this. , 


; figure was plus 8.1 per cent. Such an intensification ^ 
Changes in the international situation, of world _of contradiction is pregnant with the possibilities of 
capitalism and world socialism cannot lead to the fierce peoples’ struggles against imperialism. A 
conclus.on that the fundamental contradictions of The deepening crisis of the world capitalist order 
our ep>ch today stand modified. However, the . and the resultant cuts in the social security measures 
international situation where the world forcesof and rising unemployment creates circumstances for 
peace, mational independence, democracy and social- the intensification of the class struggle in the 
ism cortinue to develop, the methads for the resolu- developed capitalist countries The intensification of 
tion of some contradictions may necessarily vary. this contradiction, however, is sought to be blunted 
The CPI-M Central Committee Resolution of through the spread of reformist illusions. Capitalism 
August 1988, has clearly stated our Party’s stand has tremendous capacity to bribe sizeable sections of 
on the issue of contradictions and expressed our the working class in different developed capitalist 
open dmagresment with the assessment made by the countries. It sharts a small part of its profit to keep 
PSU, on the occasion of the seventieth annivers- the rule of capital thriving. ; 
, ary of the October Revolution. The CPI-M Central Committee Resolution of 
In oar Thirteenth Congress, we had stated that May 1988 and the Thirteenth Congress Political 
though imperialism was trying to resolve its con- Resolution have reiterated our assessment that not- 
ictions with socialism through a world war, withstanding the changes in the international 
in the present circumstances it can be nothing else situation, the fundamental contradictions of our 
buta wuclear war, in which no one can be the epoch continue to intensify. The changed circum- 
winner. Under these circumstances, while imperial- stances however impose conditions where the resolu- 
, ism contiiues its war preparations, the intensific- tion of some of these contradictions will necessarily 
ation of the central contradiction of our epoch, have to vary. ` 
~ that is, between imperialism and socialism reflects -~ ; i 
itself :n fierce economic conflict, the attempt to DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST EUROPEAN 
+ prevent sdcialism’s advance ona world scale both COUNTRIES l 
V military and ideologically and tho continuous : 
attempts to internally subvert the socialist coun- It is in this background of the intensification of 
tries. Tho latter aspect can be seen clearly during the central contradiction of our epoch that we have 
the last one year in the developments in the to assess the developments in the East European 
People’s Republic. of China and in Eastern Europe. countries. -> 
The sheer existence and strength of socialism and . The anti-communist upheavals that marked the 
the possession of nuclear weapons by different recent developments in East European countries; the 
countries deter the resolution of tho inter-imperia- victory of anti-socialist, Rightist and Centrist forces 
list coatradiction through war. But yet, the con- in the recent elections in these countries and the 
tradiction continues to intensify despite the emer- attempts at the restoration of capitalism constitute a 
gence cf tho USA as the dominant industrial and severo setback to the forces of world socialism. The 
military power after World War II. It finds expres- distortions and deviations from the principles of 
sion in the economic battles between the imperialist building socialism leading to mass discontent has 
giants, for the recarving of their respective spheres resulted in the alienation of the people from the” 
of infltence. ‘The riv between the USA, the EEC Communist \ Parties and the socialist state. This 
(and within the EEC between West Germany and ‘alienation coupled with the neglect of E e ae = 
| others) and Japan is expressing itself in constant cur- work amongst the masses ‘by these parties have 
rency and trade wars. With the forthcoming 1992- created conditions that are being exploited to the 
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hilt by imperialism and forces of internal reaction, struggle but was achieved in the background of the 
thus permitting a renewed counter-revolutionary victory over fascism. The liberation of these coun- 
offensive on the international communist movement. tries by the Red Army and the victory over fascism 
The East European countries under Communist was welcomed by the people of these countries. 
leadership after World War II had brought about Except in Bulgaria and Yu oslavia, Communist 
\ fundamental social transformation ending the rule Parties were very weak. Further, several thousand 
` of the old exploitative classes and laying the basis Communists were martyred during the  stroggle 
for moulti-dimensional socialist advance. During the against fascism and defending the canso of Marxism 
last four decades, in many of these countries, social and socialism. In the absence of any otner ex- 
security of its population had been assured and perience, these countries opted for the Soviet ex- 
some of them, particularly the GDR, registered perience of building socialism without taking into 
economic advances comparable with or even out- consideration the specifics of the concreto, conditions 
stretching some capitalist countries. However, despite prevailing in these countries. After the initial 
such advances, these states failed to cope up with growth, when problems started appearing in the 


the ever-growing aspirations of the people. . economy, somo of these countries adopted forms. 
But theso were based on increasing reliaace on, 
Major Distortions in Building Socialism Western capital which had negative, consecuences, 7 
However, the recent events reveal that there like in Poland and Hungary. 


have been many dis‘ortions in tho building of In the changed circumstances after the defeat of 
socialism and the functioning of socialist states in fascism, the former Social Democratic Parties in 
these countries. : many of these countries joined the Communist 
` In the sphere of running socialist state and P es enmassc. In this background, the necessary 
ensuring socialist democracy as a higher form of awareness to ideology equip the ranks of the . 
democracy compared to bourgeois democracy there parties and building the ideological consciousness of 
were many deformations. The concept of pro- the people required for the upbringing of the. 
letarian dictatorship was reduced to the dictator- socialist man was not carried out. In the abeonce of 
ship of the Party and this at timesto the dictator- sufficient ideological work, the new generation who 
% |ship of the leading coterie of the Party. This had no experience of the horrors of fascism and of 
resulted in the growth of bureaucratism and in the capitalist exploitation, were influenced by the pro- 
violation of civil liberties and democratic rights. Daganda unleashed by Western imperialism and the 
There were distortions in the implementation of allurement of consumer society. Instead of asopang 
principle of democratic centralism within the Party. a proletarian outlook in tackling the ‘problems 
Instead of drawing larger and larger sections of the by distortions in the building of socialism, they 
the people and ensuring their participation in the tended to embrace bourgeois liberalism. This factor 
spheres of social and political activity, these dis contributed to the serious reverses in the East 
tortions resulted in violations of ‘socialist legality European countries. 
and restrictions on individual freedom, which 
af contributed to the alienation of large sectionsof Serious Setback 
the people from the Party and the state. The extent of setback to the forces of world com- 
Thero were also departures in the manner of munist mievement can be seen in the results of the 
organising socialist economy which resulted in recently held elections where the Rightist and Tentrist 
shortcomings in the levels of growth rates as com- parties are emerging victorious. Even by abandoning 
pared to the capitalist: countries in recent years. the party’s namo under pressure, by dropping the 
As proas forces under socialism develop word ‘Communist’, has not enabled the e-stwhile 
rapidly, the methods of economic management’ have ruling Communist Parties to retain the confidence 
to correspondingly change. By not effecting such of the people. In Romania, the situation is so 
timely changes, lower rates of growth were regis- . distressin that nobody dares to raise the Red Flag. 
tered. The: absence of necessary changes and the World forces of imperialism have made fuli use of 
dominance of state bureaucracy prevented the gains this situation. They actively aided:and abetted the 
of scientific and technological revolution from being Vinternal reactionary forces in these ccuntries. 
integrated into economic production. The con- Together they have egged on the people to abandon 
sequent discontent among the people further their socialist past and its achievements. By promis- 
strengthened the process of slienation. ing a share of the gains of the scientific and techno- 
The failure to draw proper lessons and effect logical revolution, by offering economic par nership 
correct changes in time, combined with neglect of jto new East European regimes, imperialism is trying 
J ideological work created conditions whereby anti- l its best to restore capitalism in these countries. 
socialist forces exploited this discontent and succeed- Other factors have also undoubtedly coun:ributed 
ed in posing bourgeois democracy and capitalism in aggravating the situation. First, the policy of 
as better alternatives to socialist democracy and glasnost in the Soviet Union allowing the anti- 
socialism. ‘i socialist forces to make full use of the media to 
i ; denounce socialist values encouraged the forces of 
Historical Factors "internal reaction in East pues to launch an offen- 
. "It must be noted that the socialist revolutions in(j sive against socialism. Secondly, the madaner in 
these countries did not take place in the normal’which the new leadership of these launched 
course of the culmination of the internal class vicious attacks against the former leadership of tho 


1 


20 


Communist Parties, the veterans of the anti-fascist 
struggle, by depicting them as gross embodiments of 
gan dese charges that so far remain unsubstanti- 
ated in nany cases, played into the hands of the 
enemies.of socialism. The negation of socialist his- 


tory and the denouncements of the leadership have - 


led to the discrediting of the Communist Parties in 

many countries, disarming its ranks from offering 

any resiztancé to such a concerted onslaught against 
iali 


These developments in East European countries 
are a major reverse for the forces of world socialism. 
The CPI-M cannot but disagree with the CPSU’s 
understanding that these developments constitute a 
‘renewal of socialism’. Any un imation of the 


£1\degree ef reverses in these countries will only divert 


the international working class movement away from 
effectively facing the concerted onslaught of imperial- 


_ism anc reactionary forces. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Our Central Commitee in its August 1988 Resolu- 
tion had provided the framework in which to assess 
the recent developments in the Soviet Union. It had 
rightly stated: 

Asa arty which takes its stand on Marxism-Leninism, 

~ we realise that advance of socialism in country must 
be accompanied by increased initiative of masses both 

in ruaning the economy and running the state. Lenin's 
statement ‘every cook must learn to govern’ must be 

a growing reality. A concrete form of these initiatives in 

the verious stages of development embrace larger and 

le, Measures which contribute to the 


large number of 
conscous participation of the masses are welcome and 
should be sup Measures, which free citizens from 


unnecessary restrictions and provide healthy dialogue 
withim the limits of socialist society, strengthen 


society. 

But it has to be understood and underlined sharply 
ali such measures will strengthen society if tho gui 

` role cf Marxism-Leninism is and the role of the 


socialist 

initia-ive of the masses and ensure their participation in 
running the state. ; 

Since this resolution, many developments have 

taken place at a rapid pace. On the economic front, 

despite the efforts at restructuring, 


blem iz the growth of the economy which 
prevents the proper supply of essential commodities 
and comsumer goods to the people. New controver- 
sial measures in the economic sphere are being 
initiated. Ethnic problems have assumed a grave 
character with inter-cthnio violence and the rise of 
secessicnist movements in certain regions, parti- 
cularly the Baltic ublics. Inside the CPSU, as 
the official platforms of the Central Committee, 
terna-ivo platform have emerged. These are all 
mattere of serious concern to Communists all over 


_ the world. 


Twentseventh Congress of CPSU 


The CPSU began the of perestroika and 
glasnost in 1985. The I-M had the 
necessi-y for reforms both in the economic and poli- 
tical saheres in order to overcome distortions to 
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the economic . 
_ situation has deteriorated. An especially ‘acute 


take socialism to a higher stage. At the theoretical 
level, as Comrade Gorbachev pointed out in the 
Twentyseventh Congress Report, the necessity for 
reforms arose out of the non-correspondence bet- 
ween the productive forces and the existing relations s 
of production. Bringing these two into alignment 
does not take place automatically. Economic reforms 
meant overhauling the -management methods of the 
economy; restructuring industry and agriculture to 
harness the latest advance in the sclentific and techno- 
logical revolution and to accelerate productivity and 
the development of the productive forces. Political 
reforms were required for the widening and deepen- 
ing of socialist ocracy. Overcoming past distor- 
tions which hampered the widest participation of the 
citizens in the running of state; democracy also 
meant ensuring effective participation of the working 
class in the work collectives and management of 
production. This required putting an end to bureau- 
cratic methods which prevented wider participation 
and hindered the development of socialist con- 
sciousness. 


A Basic Departure 


It is from this standpoint that the CPI-M lent 
support to the formulations in the Twentyseventh 
Congress for reforms. However, the new Draft 
Platform of the Central Committee of the CPSU for 
the Twentyeighth Congress makes a departure in 
relation to certain fundamental Marxist-Leninist pro- ` 
positions. The impact of perestroika and the CPSU’s 
new panting in international relations is not limited 
to the Soviet Union; therefore it is necessary to 
opine on them. The correction of distortions in the 
building of socialism are essential for the steady 
advance of socialism on the world scale. Here a 
balanced approach is required to the historical ex- 
perience of building socialism and ensuring the - 
continuity of the revolutionary process. But now in 
the name of correcting past distortions, a departure 
is sought to be made from _ the basic ideology of i 
Marxism-Leninism. 


+ 


New Concept of Socialism 


The goal of perestroika is stated to be a “humane 
and democratic” socialism. pe ate ssa 
qualitatively new concept of ialism which 
renounces the achievements of the socialist 
Seven decades which saw the working class 
endeavours in building socialism in tho first socialist . 
state, facing civil war and imperialist intervention; 
the defeat of fascism with enormous sacrifices; 
socialism built out of backward conditions which 
re tenga the right to work, education, housing, 

th and cultural development. This history of x< 
socialism has to bo cvaluated within the historical 
coe ira of that period. Instead, what is pro- 
jected is that a transformation is being made frome 
inhuman to humane socialism. Correction of distor- 
tions accumulated from the past, innovations to 
further enrich the humanistic and democratic content 
of socialism are necessary. But this cannot be done 
BY negation of all that is valuable and socialist in 

past. 


a 


Universal Human Values and Class Values 
One of the important components of the “New 
Thinking” is the assertion in Soviet writings of the 
“priority of universal human values over class 
~ values”. Universal human values are supposed to 
have precedence over class interests due to the threat 
of nuclear war, the consequent annihilation of the 
human race and the ecological disaster which would 
destroy the entire planet. 

Due importance has to be accorded to finding 
common ground to avert the threat of nuclear war, 
for elimination of nuclear weapons and to preserve 
ecology. There are increasing possibilities to jointly 
act, in the interests of humanity, on these vital 
matters. But it will be wrong to deduce from this 

‘common universal human values attributable to 
imperialism. The Marxist world view holds that the 
class struggle to eliminate exploitation of man by 
man and for the abolition of classes in society is an 
inseparable and integral part of the realisation of 
universal human values. It sees both human values 
and proletarian class interests as an integral whole. 
Therefore, it is misleading and incorrect to counter- 

- pose universal human values “to class values. Only 
by abolishing classes in society can the fulfilment of 
human values on a universal scale be ensured. By 
elevating universal human values over class values 
on the basis of a so-called law of an “‘integral world’, 
the role of class struggle, the class based view of 
human society — historical materialism — is being 

' given the go-by. This leads to spreading illusions 
about the nature of present day imperialism and the 
world capitalist system. 

One of the key quotations used to substantiate 
New Thinking and the priority of universal human 
values over class interests is cited from Lenin. He is 
quoted to state: “From the standpoint of the basic 
‘ideas of Marxism, the interests of social development 

~ are higher than the interests of the proletariat.” 
This sentence taken out of context is from Lenin's 
Draft Programme written in 1889. 

Lenin’s article must be seen in the historical 


background it was written in and the full quotation | 


must be studied. Lenin wrote this article while in 
exile about the draft programme of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party and what it should 
contain. The article deals with the specific situation 
in Russia which must be addressed to by the pro- 
granne of the Party. The full extract reads as 
ollows: 


It is especially necessary to recognise the struggle for 
political liberties against the autocracy as tho first political 
task of the working class party; this task should, in our 
opinion, be explained by an exposition of the class nature 
of the present-day Russian autocracy and the need to 
overthrow it, not only in the Interests of the working class, 
but also in the interests of social development as a whole. 
Such a description is essential in regard to both theory and 
ractico, In theory because from the standpoint of the basic 

f Feas of Marxism, the interests of soclal development are 
i higher than the interests of the proletarlat—the interests of 
the working class movement as a whole are higher than the 
interests of a separate section of the workers or of separate 


From this extract, the point Lenin is driving at 
becomes clear. In the struggle to overthrow the 
Czarist autocracy, the entire social forces oppressed 
by this system havc to be mobilised. At this stage of 
Russia’s revolutionary movement, the struggle to 
overthrow autocracy is to be identified with the 
interests of the entire Russian society necessary for its 
future social development. The interests of the Rus- 
sian proletariat in this task is subsumed by the over- 
all interests of Russian social development. The work- 
ing class as the advanced class in Russian society 
should take the lead in championing the demand for 
the overthrow of autocracy and wresting political 
liberty—a goal in the interests of the “social deve- 
lopment” of Russia. The interests of the working 
class as the vanguard in enabling social advance and 
emancipation embodies the true relationship between 
general human values and class interests. Abstracted 
from this context, the sentence quoted to substan- 
tiate the concept of universal human values having 

riority over class values applied to today’s world 
eads to undermining the role of class struggle in 
the social transformation of society. 

The Draft Platform states: “While adhering to the 
positions of the working clas: and the working 
people, we abandon the simplified class approach 
which opposed national and universal human 
values.” It is on the plea of abandoning a simplistic 
approach that the class approach is sought to be 
abandoned. 

This is an outlook which undermines the prole- 
tarian internationalist viewpoint and | to 
expressing no concern for the worldwide struggle of 
the working class. Soviet writings are virtually silent 


veo the vital battles for democracy, social emancipa- 


tion and against imperialism and neo-colonialism 
going on in different parts of the world. As Lenin 
had repeatedly stated, proletarian internationalism 
means extending solidarity with the working class of 
all countries, the people fighting for national libera- 
tion and struggles against imperialism. This inter- 

' nationalist task gets sidelined by an erroneous out- 
look which counterposes universal human values and 
class values. 


De-ideologisation: Negates Anti-Imperialism 


Further in Soviet writings, there is constant talk of 
4“de-ideologisation of state-to-state relations”. Impro- 
ving state-to-state relations between countries with 
different social systems to meet the vital tasks com- 
monly facing all humanity such as the nuclear war 
danger is one thing. This is in the perspective based 
on Lenin's concept of peaceful coexistence, But to 
speak of de ideologising relations between states is to 
disarm the socialist state and the international 
working class movement of its ideological basis which 
guides the very principle of state-to-state relations. 
It means negating the anti-imperialist standpoint. 
The Draft Platform does not recognise the exis- 
tence of world imperialism and its menace today. 


phases of the movement; and in practice, this elucidation Is The foreign policy section talks of the efforts to 
essential because of the need to characterize the focal | build a safe and civilised world order” and advo- 


polnt to which the whole variety of Social 
activity—pro a, agitation and organisation—must 
be directed, and round which it must be concentrated. 
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cates the “‘principle of balanced interests’’ with the 
imperialist countries. It talks of settlement of 


/ 


f 


tegional conflicts, states defending their indepen- 
dence from outside interference and demilitarisation 
and halting the profound disparities developing in 
different parts of the world—all without a reference 
to the existence of iniperialism and its machinations. 
Class Character of the State under Socialism 


The cictatorship of the proletariat in the period 
of tranzition from socialism to communism, as 


fee pointed out, can “yield great abundance and 


variety Jf political forms”. The forms of proletarian 
statehood will vary and pass through various phases 
from defending and consolidating the socialist 
revolution to the complicated process of building 
socialism. It is essential to remember that the state 
under socialism whatever its form has as its essence 
pro rianan class character. In the name of correct- 

g the distortions of the past, the class character of 
the state is being abandoned. Giving up the class 
nature of the state means giving up the revolution 
itself. The Draft Platform declares: “The rule-of-law 
state of the whole people has no room for dictator- 


/7ship by any class and even less so for the power of a 


management bureaucracy.” It is misleadingly 
portray2d as if the dictatorship of the proletariat 


‘|, under socialism represents dictatorship of the work- 


ing cldis över the other sections of tho people. 
Whereas the proletarian state power is meant to 
represent! the overwhelming majority of the people 
against the class enemies, both internal and external. 
In the Critique of the Gotha Progr » Marx had 
said thet the state in the entire period from socialism 
to communism can only be the dictatorship of the 
” proletariat. Ténin, further elaborating this, said that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat embodies the 
lending , role of the proletariat in building socialism, 
so long as there are sections among people with 


different levels of consciousness born out of socialist ` 


property 


Leading Role of the Party 


Wha-ever distortions have crept into the form of 
«tho pro etarian state and its functioning, they cannot 


[be corrected by abandoning the class nature of the 


state itself. The new forms of state power and its 
institutrons require the widest socialist democracy 


undermine the leading role of the Party of the work- 
ing class and throw up forces which challenge the 
basic foundations.of the socialist system would be/ 
detrimental to the development of socialist demo- 


The leading role of the Party and the working class 
is necessary during the entire period of socialism. 
The Party, however, should not and cannot replace y 
the class oither in running the State or the economy. 

There have been serious distortions by substituting 
the role of the class by the Party in the rupning of! 
the state. In criticising and correcting this deviation, 


~ it should be remembered that all reforms for socialist 


advance can be registered only when the leading role 
of the Party is preserved. The leading role does not 
get translated into a correct relationship between the 
proletarian state and Party by imposing it through 
constitutional sanctions. The Leninist concept of 
tho leading role is of a role won by the Party through / 
its ideological, political and organisational work 
amongst the people. 


Socialist Democracy and Glasnost 


The creation of a socialist system, with’ socialised 
means of production and abolition of exploitation of 
man by man, provides the material basis for practising 
widest democracy. Socialism does not negate but 


carries forward the democratic values and traditions 


achieved by the people under bourgeois democracy. ' 
The bourgeoies critics who condemn socialism as 
inherently anti-democratic gloss over the fact that the 
bourgeois state is in essence the rule by the exploiting » 
few of the expoited majority. Without economic 
emancipation democracy gets emasculated. ialism 
and the proletarian state while laying the foundations 
for equality and democracy, had to exercise 
letarian power in the earlier period~to crush the 
counter-revolution and eliminate the forces of ex- ' 
ploitation. This demanded a centralised apparatus / 
of the state. Such an apparatus was also 
for building a planned economy. ' i 
After this phase is over, as the socialist state and 
system is consolidated there opens up the opportuni- 
ties for widening democracy and individual initiative 4 
and liberties, Socialist -democracy becomes corre- 
spondingly richer and deeper with immense potential 


essential 2 


for individual liberties and popular participation” i 
corresponding, to the development of the socialist 
system.. Sucha socialist democracy is qualitatively 


for further strengthening the socialist system. 
/) Pluralism: of views and dissenting opinions within 


1 tho socialist framework. has to be institutionally 
_’ encbureged and guaranteed as rights. The leading 


rolo of the Party cannot be negated in this 
process A multi-party system in this context’ 
cannot be unrelated to the role of different 
classes in the process of revolution. 
in certain countries, the Party of the working 
class emerged as the vanguard of the revolution. 
While cther classes'and the parties connected with 
them betrayed the revolution, the Communist 
Party led the revolution to success. The leading. 
rolo emerged out of its vanguard role in the 
revoluton. In some countries, certain parties which 
supported the revolution found a place in the new 
set-up, asin the People’s Republic of China. The 
concep: of a ‘multi-party system’ which would 
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Historically. 


superior to the democracy found in bourgeois 
societies which is restricted and hampered by eco- 
nomic inequalities. r 

-~ However, there have been deformations in the 
developments of socialist democracy. The earlier . 
methods of running the state machinery were carried ' 
over into the subsequent period also. There was a 
failure to understand the new stage of socialist 
development and correspondingly the functioning of 
the state in the new situtation. Grave violations of 
inner-party democracy and socialist legality were a 
consequence. , This led to strengthening of bureau- 
cracy and restriction and suppression of individual” 
freedom and initiative. 


; Le? 
Lenin in this connection had pertinently observed: 
! | 7 o D 


t 


The socialist revolution can only be fasting when this new 
class learns...... from the political work of government. 
Only when it enlists the vast mass of working people for 
this work, when it elaborates forms which will enable all 
working people to adapt themselves casily to the work of 
governing the state and establishing law and order, Only 


on this condition is the socialist revolution bound to be’ 
lasting. i 


' Therefore, steps to deepen socialist democracy aro 

J necessary. They would open farther possibilities 
for the citizens’ exercise of democratic rights and 
safeguarding the right of criticism. The widest 
participation of the people in running tho state, 
administration and economy is essential through self- 
government and work collectives. Advance of 
socialism requires reforms of the political structure 
and the institutions of the state which enrich and 
strengthen socialist dem cracy. 


Denigration of Socialist Past 


_, However, the way glasnost has been practised in 
the Soviet Union has negative features. in the name 
of widening democracy and political reforms, many 
deep-rooted trends have developed to cofdemn the 
socialist past, undermine the leading role of the Com- 

oun Party and glorification of bourgeois demo- 
cracy. The past has to be critically reviewed to 
learn correct lessons. Butin the name of glasnost 
what is pea: place in Soviet writings is outright 
denigration of the achievements. of the socialist 
revolution in the past seven decades. The August 
1988 CC resolution correctly stated : “An outlook 
which, while criticising the deformities, deviations 


and distortions of the past, ignores these ach eve- ` 


ments, prejudices the future and delinks the new 
democratic reforms from past proletarian history. 
Such negative attitude towards the past while discus- 
siog the shortcomings, deviations and deformities 
of the earlier: period may distort the prospects.” 
Doing so would be to separate the working class and 
the forces of socialism from its historical experieacs 
and curbing its future revolutionary advance 
Further under glasnost, anti-socialist and anti- 
Marxist propaganda flourishes, but one is unable 
to see propaganda on the Marxist-Leninist basis to 
effectively rebut such views amongst the people. 
Surely the leading role of the Party, does not mean 
J only ensuring freedom of expression for all, but also 
the intervention by the Party to defend scientific 
socialism and its propagation am>ng the people. 


Democratic Centralism Ż 


The Leninist concept of the vanguard party is, 


. based on the principles of democratic centralism — 
inner-party democracy, strict discipline, criticism and 
self-criticism. and the minority submitting to the 
majority. There is no doubf that in practice, cent- 
ralism has been emphasised at the expense of demo- 
Veracy in the fanctioning of the Party even after the 
interoal exploiting classes have been eliminated. 
Overcentralism resulted in curbing tho initiative of 
primary Party units and prevented the Party members’ 
participation and involvement in tho formulation of 
policy and reviewing decisions. The principle of 
democratic centralism, which is the internal structure 
of the Party has also been indisicriminately applied 


A. 


to staio and mds ofganisations, thereby curbing thé 
initiative of the masses. Emphasis on democratisa- 
tion of the Party should not lead to the abandonment 
of the principle of democratic centralism. 

Different platforms are being allowed to function 
inside the Communist Party iteelf. Free debate and 
democratic discussions resulting in a majority decision 
with the minority submitting to it is being replaced 
by platforms which will result in tho creation of 
different factions. This goes against the fundamental ; 
principles of the Leninist Party. 
strange spectacle of a member of the Central Com- 
mittes propagandiaing against socialism and the Party 
and continuing to b a member of the leading body. 
Allowing this, is nothing but reducing the Party into 
an amorphous club and to the tion of a soci 
democratic party and forgetting the struggle which 
Lenin waged for the creation of a party of the new 
type. The Communist P must discharge its 
vanguard role. This is possible only when the entire 
membership after the process of inner-party discus: 
sions acts on the collective decision asa unified - 
whole. ; 

Social Democracy \ at 

The social democratic forces have an important 
role in the struggle for world peace and the preven- 
tion of nuclear war. All the more so, since parties 
of social democracy run governments in Western 
Europe from tims to time. Social democracy still has 
a strong influence within the working class and 
broad sections of the people in’ the advanced 
capitalist countries. Communists, therefore, actively 
soek their cooperation and uhited efforts in the fight 
for world peace and for common issues of tho work- 
ing people. However, despite variations in the role 
of Social Democratic Parties, all of them are partied! 
of reform within the capitalist system, who advocate 
class collaboration. Ideologically, they reject the 
basic doctrine of Marx, Engels and Lenin in relation 
to the state and social revolution. The CPSU Draft 
Platform now advocates ending the “historical split; 
in the socialist movement” by healing the rift with! 
social democracy. To merge social democracy- with 
the Marxist fay will be to obliterate the ideology. 
of the working class and dilute scientific socialism. 
Therefore, Social Democratic Parties connot be 
equated with Communist Parties which have common” * 
ideological bonds. ‘ i 


Ethnic Problem 


The problem of nationalities in the Soviet Union 
has assumed acuto forms which is a cause for deep 
concern... Under‘ Lenin’s leadership, the new Soviet 
stato had laid the foundations of a democratic 
nationalities policy which at one stroke undid the 
oppression of past centuries. Since then under 
socialism, the various nationalities of the Union 
particularly the backward groups, made tremendous 
progress, cconomic, social and cultural. However, 
over a period, negative developments took’ place / 
which were not checked in time nor was this aspect 
known obtside the Soviet Union. It is now evident 
that the present eruption of national question is dus 
to an accumulation of problems ovora long period; 


fo 


One sees also the” ` 


/ Bureaucratic. high-handedness, overcentralisation, 
violatioa of the policy of equality of languages— 
have all contributed to the intensification of the 
problem which is manifesting in various ways in the 
differen- republics. 

Furtker. with the development of the material 
conditions under socialism, new socio-economic 
groupings, new migration patterns and the rise. of a 
new intelligentsia have emerged in the different 
nationalities. Serious lage in comprehending, and 
errors in dealing with these developments have led 
to the growth of inter-ethnic tensions and national 

uvirism. Glasnost has also been exploited by 

such negative trends to find open expression and to 
| inflame ethnic passions. National chauvinist trends 

J are alsc propelling secessionist demands in certain 
republics which go against the basic and vital 
interests of the working class and the people of that 
nationality whose welfare and development have 

~ been irrevocably tied to the Soviet people of all 

f other nationalities. 

The CPSU Platform on Nationalisties adopted in 
September 1989 and the subsequent efforts have 
been trying to settle the immediate problems on a 

ipled basis. The CPSU rightly stated: “All of 
oviet.and world experience points to the need not 
~ to regard self-determination merely as a single act 

of realising the right to -secession. It is a complex 
and multi-faceted process involving the assertion 
of natienal dignity, the strengthening of political 
and economic independence and the development 
of language and culture.” However, in dealing 
with othnic violence and separatism, the role of 
imperialism in penetrating to. foment further 
tension; and the external intervention by religious 
fundamentalist forces are being ignored. All Com- 
muniste and progressives the world over view with 
grave concern the inter-ethnic situation in the Soviet 
Union. This is but natural, as it affects the very 
unity aad integrity of the Soviet Socialist Federa- 
tion. The struggle to implement in letter and spirit 
the Lerinist policy of nationalities in the present-day 
conditions, a united federation with self-governing 
republi-s, will have the full support of Communists 
all over the world. 


ECONOMIC REFORMS 


Necessity of Reforms 

As stated earlier, the rationale for economic 
restruc-uring was correctly analysed in the Twenty- 
seventh Congress, The Political Report had stated: 


ue and economic management and guidance system pena 

operetion took shape basically in the ‘conditions of 

extemsive economic eden ose These gradually grew 

x} out Df date and began to lose stimulating effect and in 
some respects became a brake. 

To overcome the economic crisis as a result of 
stagnation, urgent reforms were necessary. The 
debate in the Soviet Union on this issue has revealed 
diverse trends—which path to take? Questions of 
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centrally planned economy and market relations and 
forms of property have assumed vital importance. 
In a socialist oconomy, during the entire phase of 
socialism, commodity-money relations cannot be/ 
dis with during this stage. Commodity 
duction existed in pre-capitalist formations, captal | 
iam, itself is commodity production ‘and it will 
contınue in post-capitalist formation for a long! 
time. ; 
Plan and Market i 


‘ However, the essence ofa socialist economy is, 
central planning. Relations based on planning and 
balanced development are a specific feature of 
socialism and ‘its greatest inherent advantage over 
capitalism. Such a planned growth is p ssible on the 


‘objective basis of socialist means of production; ~ 


planning provides coordinated management of the 
national economy asa single whole to meet social 
needs and to maintain by deliberate intervention 
the proportidns required between various types of 
production. Socialist planning pursues the aim 
of increasing the socialised productive forces so as 


- to ensure increasing goods and welfare services to the 


citizens. Within this framework, the central plan 
and market relations should not be seen as opposing 
princip'es of regulation. The plan should utilise the 
market relations and regulate it for the immediate 
economic goals corresponding to the stage of 
Senp ment. 

t the present juncture it is necessary to heighten 
the efficiency of the centralised planning of the 
economy. Itis also necessary to ensure a degree of 
decentralisation to lower units and enterprises to” 
stimulate production and innovation. 

The principle of each according to his work will 
prevail in the entire period of socialism. This 
means material incentives have a definite role to play V 
in the building of socialism. This principle cannot be 
skipped or dispensed with under socialism. While 
material incentives are necessary, continuous efforts 
to develop the collective consciousness so that 

l interests are subordinated to social need 
have to be undertaken. Without this socialist 
consciousness cannot be fostered. An important 
element of reforms is the vitalisation of democracy 
and democratic management mechanisms have to 
function effectively to enhance labour productivity 
and to heighten the socialist consciousness of the 
working class. 

In the context of the above stated necessity for 
economic reforms, there are justified grounds to be , 
alarmed about the direction of reforms undertaken / 
in the Soviet Union. The Draft Platform under the 
section entitled “For Effective Plan Market, 
Economy” recognises that “‘one of the most difficult 
aspects of economic reforms is finding an organic’~ 
combination of plan and market methods to regu- 
late economic activity”, 

But, subsequently however, the Draft Platform 
proceeds to state that “the creation of a full-fledged 
market economy requires the formation of markets 
of consumer goods, capital goods, securities, invest- 7 
ment, currencies and research and development, 
and an early reform of the financial, ‘monetary and 
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credit system”. The Platform envisages the 
market, instead of planning, regilaling the eco- 
nomy. It states: “The ‘restructuring of the price 
>/ formation is a sine qua.non- condition for the 
market to start regulating the economy.” 
In the name of a full-fledged market economy , 
the main emphasis on market economy and talk of 
its regulating the economy, undermines the vital 
role of central planning. Market relations and 
commodity-money relations unless integrated into 
a single economic mechanism under planning, will 
Va lead to increasing income differentiation and erosion 

‘of social priorities under socialism. It. will lead to 
unbalanced development with the profit motive 
becoming dominant. 


Primacy of Social Ownership Te 


- The-basis for socialist economy and tbe socialist 
system is the social ownership of the means of 
production and socialised ‘production. Under 
socialiam at present, three forms of property exist: 
state owned, cooperative or collective and individual. 

' /The sphere of the last named at present is only 
minor: State, collective and cooperative enterprises 
make up more than 95 per cent of the total pro- 

. duction. ‘The new measures began with the deve- 


o 


lopment of cooperatives in those spheres, previously ` 


th tho state, such as services and distribution. 

« Now cooperatives for prodaction,. group owner- 
ship and individual ownership of means of pro- 
duction in industry and agriculture are envisaged. 
The Draft Platform talks of “deep restructuring 
of relations of property’? and advocates diversity 
/ of forms of property. Then it: proceeds to make 


the surprising and untenable claim that “‘equal and ~ 


operty “1s the economic basis of civil freedom”. 
t is, the Platform declares, that in the Soviet 
Union private property competing on equal terms 
with socially owned property is necessary to 
f guarantee democracy and civil freedoms. This - 
approach is totally un-Marxist and accepts the 
bourgeois thesis that only private property and 
market provides free choice and hence the basis for 
freedom. : 
Socialist property relations have different levels of 
socialisation. Perjodic adjustment and regulation of 
the different forms are necessary and economic 
reform should legitimately cover this aspect. But 
increasing socialisation of production and going to 
J a higher stage of socialism requires ‘the primacy of 
the state owned forms of ownership and the 
collectives. 4 a : $ 
The Soviet Government has placed before tho- 
jf Supreme Soviet in May 1990 a programme for the 
“ transition to a “regulated market economy” which 
will seo 4 qualitatively new nsion of market 
forces. To be put into operation in stages by 1992, 
the linking of prices to AURE forces is: bound to 
lead to growing inflation. The programme 
/ advocates the creation of a labour market which 
will lead to a serious problem of unemployment. 
Not emphasising the puna? 
and expanding market relations in an unre 
fashion in all spheres of the economy 
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oa competition” between different forms of. 


of. public ownership 
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serious problems in solving the current 
economy in a socialist manner. 


Danger of Undermining Socialist System 


The whole gamut of economic reforms in the 
Soviet Union, plan and market restructuring, forms} 
of property, price reforms, unrestrained opening to’ 
the world capitalist market and integrating with its! 
mechanisms are all questions where there are genuine: 
fears that these may lead to adverse consequences for: 
the socialist system. The lessons of the history o 

economic ‘reforms in Eastern Europe, particularly ¢ 


crisis of the 


lC 


, Poland and Hungary, must be drawn, In both these 


countries faced with the deadlock created by the 
mechanical adoption of the Soviet model, timely 
corrections were nof made. Instead, the economies 
of those countries were opened to the play of market 
forces, Western credits and. heavy capital imports 
resulting in hyper-inflation and unemployment. The 
consequent mass discontent resulted in the- erosion 
of.the socialist system. Economics, as Lenin pointed 4 
out, ultimately.is a matter of politics. 5 
The need for reform of the gocialist economies is | 
a vital and urgent task. Steps are to be taken to 
work out an offective policy to benefit from the ° 
scientific and technological revolution; socialist cost 
accounting systems and new management procedures ` 
and to improve the socialist commodity economy . 
and market under centralised planning. The bou cei 
et 


y 


propaganda blitz about the su acy of tho mar 

and its correlation with free choice and ocra 
must be decisively rejected. The socialist system and 
the planned economy provide the basis for creative 
innovations to enhance the productive ferces, labour - 
productivity and emergence of appropriate relations~ 


of produ on. ` 


ry ; 
CAPITALISM: NO ALTERNATIVE 


Martism-Leniniam is the source for developing and 
perfecting socialism. It is this inexhaustible spring 
that can nourish socialism’s new thrust forward over- 
coming the present problems and correcting distor- 
tions, not the historically “obsolete system, of 
capitalism. Exploitation of man by man-and crisis 
are inherent in capitalist production. Exploitation 
occurs not because the workers are cheated or be- 
cause of unfair exchange in the market. Exploitation 
takes place because there exists under capitalism a 
commodity—labour power — whose use itself creates 
a it can command on they 
market. „ Surplus value generation, profit, the motive 
force and exploitation take place in the capi 

uction process itself. exploitation is in- 
erent in the dynamics of capitalist production not- 
withstanding any amount of social welfare measures. 
Emancipation from this exploitation means directly 
the overthrow of this system. It is not only a moral 
question. ‘It is a historic necessity based on acientifio’” 
realities. Capitalism, therefore, can in no-way be ' 
the alternative in solving the problems arising’ out of 
the process of building, and consolidating socialism. 

The greatness, validity and continued relevance of 
Marxism-Leninism lies in the fact that it shows the 
historical inevitability of the overthrow of capitalism + 


> 


7/ forward direction without occasional gi 


aad ey t-lumph of socialism on the basis of scientific 

ysis. The process of humanity’s transition to 

is a process of continuous for 

eine tte exploitation of man by man and of nation 
by nation on the world scale. Bat this process as wo 

have seen, is a complex one marked by a continuous 

/struggle Setween the forces of revolution and counter- 
revolutian. As Lenin said: “It is undialectical, - 

unscientic and theoretically wrong to regard the 

course o7 world history asa smooth-and always ina 

tic leaps 
back.” Such reverses and setbacks must be properly 
understaod and correct lessons drawn in risk to 
strengthen the forces of socialism a st its enemies 
during this period of transition. o main trends of 


world daien in this century, however, et 
to the correctness of the content of the present 

since 1917 as that of transition from capitalism to 
socialism on a world scale. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of India-Marxist upholding the banner of Marxism- 
Leninism against deviations and distortions, calls 
upon its: ranks to face the challenges posed by the 
recent developments by firmly adhering to the revolu- 
tionary principles of Marxism-Leninism. It calls 
upon the ranks to steadfastly struggle against the 
onslaught of imperialism and counter-revolationary 
forces who dre today mounting a fierce attack against 
Marxism-Leninism and the international communist 
movement. C] (June 7, 1990) 





Mohit : Stalinism &-Communism 
(Contd. from page 13) 


analysis. The most important point is the nature of - 
the preference revealed. The author and those whose 
views and interests he articulates. It is not the 
democretisation of the countries where the Commu- 
nists had the monopoly of power which the author 
appears to want. It is the introduction ,of the 
econom c mechanism and values of capitalism that 
are desi-ed—Stalinism alongwith capitalist econo- 
mics. This would be getting the worst of” both 
worlds. : 
Incidentally, in some conservative and d 

Marxist circles, the market is equated as capitalism 
and not seen as an instrument which can be used by 
differen: social systems in different ways at different 
‘times. As the situation in the developed capitalist. 
countries has long demonstrated, it is not the 
market which controls the monopolies nor the 
consumer who is sovereign but the monopolies 
which Gominate both. The basic decisions regarding 
investment in strategic areas, ially science and 
technol >gy, and introduction of new products, are 
not made in response to market signals but the 
consumer Shae are certainly tested on Ae 
market. ued apace between the monopolies and 

the contin Ree for the emergence of er pad 
companies on new - ology 

inca ths also aspects of the i N of 
capitaliam to the economic experience of man which 
can anc should be utilised by socialism. 

The Latter’s contribution of planned develo 

has besn used by the capitalist countries, ot 
monopDlics as well as by the qualitative.extension of 
stato ownership and state intervention. So has the 
enormcus expansion of social welfare measures. 
Neither Reaganomics nor Thatcherism has been able 
to survive as a viable alternative to reformed capital- 
ism. At.the same time the latter has not been able 
to eliminate economic fluctuations, unemploymént, 
the ibe gtr nea of surplus by private owners of 
the means of production, continued inequality, 
cially tetwoen developed and developing coun 

and, above all, the emergence and persistence-of the 
military-industrial complex which endangers the very 
existence of humanity itself. Capitalism even today 
has failed to bring into existence even in its most 
developed areas a way of life comeeue with the 
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desires and aspirations embodied in the immemorial 
dreams of mankind. In fact, it is this that has been 
and is tho real grand failure of modern history. 


What has, however, also been demonstrated is 
that Stalinist socialism too has been a great failure 
in regard to the demands of humanity and the possi- 
bilities of history. What is now being attempted by 
perestroika is to bring into being an alternative to 
both — a humane and democratic socialism. The 
reaching of this destination is neither: possible 
through nor ape the. m ly of power and 
leadership Y existing Commninist Parties or forma- 
tions. It be accomplished by broad movements 
and in diverse ways which cagnot be forecast today. 
The Communists‘ will be able to play an important 
role and even a hegemonic one provided they d 
vely break from Stalinism, rediscover the basic is 
of cémmunism and develop them in the light of the 
totality of human advance and experience. This 
would be a difficult and agonising process. But hee 
is no other way and it is possible. i 
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NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY _ 


I write these lines after a fortnight has passed since 
that shocking incident took place in a suburb of 
the city of Calcutta. Three women and their driver 
returning from duty assigned by the goveroment’s 


Health Department were detained by a gang of 


ruffians, their belongings looted, their van set on fire 
and they were beaten and the women bird 
assaulted, in which one of them died alongwith the 
driver atd two others are still hospitalised. 

, This y crime was committed in a locality 


ghastl 
where ths people did not come out to stop the gang- -- 
, boys” as being involved in the ghastly killing. ‘CPi 


_ sters or rescue the victims: The subsequent explana- 
tion trot:ed out was that they were all terrorised to 
paralysed silence by the criminal gang. The police 
ri nearby had turned a blind eye as has become 

their practice in many parts of the country, as they 
either acquiesce or abet in the operation of the 
underworld in areas under their charge. 

The West Bengal Government reacted in the 
normal routine manner. The Chief Minister called 
the incident barbarous and after a few days decided, 
upon -ar inquiry to be conducted by a retired 
Supreme Court judge. The police authorities have 

no through their usual motion, with rumours 
fring about that some of the officers reacted and the 


RAE E Some of them went into details, . 


_ and one of them reportedly denied that the three 
victims were actually raped, as if hideous assault on 
women was not such a heinous offence. There was 
also anozher version that the attackers were under 
the mistaken impression that the ladies were child- 
lifters though the van. carrying them had the un- 
mistakablo Red Cross sign with the government 
marking on it. -> 
‘The Health Minister in the State Government 
seomed to have initially deplored it as a run-of-the- 
mill misdeed and in all seriousness offered, the gene- 
rous sum of Rs 15,000 as compensation to mur- 
dered lady's husband, who outright ‘spurned it 
reminding the Minister that ‘“‘the rule of the jungle 
now in West Bengal’. 
No dcubt the authorities in West Bengal did not 
anticipate the welling up of public anger at the 
Bantala incident. Within the ruling pariy mal 
there were signs of distress at what happened, and 


dospito the constraints that is normally felt on issues . 
Pema vernmént, there were 
MPs, Dr Malini , 


directly affecting one’s own 
voices of anger — two of 
Bhattacharya and Dr Biplab Das Gupta visited the 
spot and expressed horror. Their women’s organi- 
„sation was reported to have debunked the police 
alibi that the victims had been mistaken for child“ 
lifters. y 
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pore of the unspoken constraints tipoti et wl 
been imposed upon the ruling Left Front 

fear that any outright exposare of the eat tte 
incident might sway the outcome of the immiden 
election to the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, 
biggest and most prestigious among the local a 
in the State. ` 

Inevitably, Bantala has become an elèction- 


' despite the Left Front’s anxiety to keep ifas ie 


Pradesh Congress President, the irrepressible A.B. Ay 
Ghani Khan Chowdhury, branded. “Jyoti ‘bath 


District Secretary hit back by charging the ‘Con 
with having plotted it. The more aggressive. ce 
ress demand was that the Jyoti Basu Government 
must resign. Not that other voices were not raised, 
The veteran Congress leader and- former: 
Minister, Prafulla ig went on a day’s fast to high; 
light „tho. nomni o the crime. Some of -the 
eminent freedom figh 
and. condemned it. ae i 
concern at “‘ ast wing insongi 
at the criminalisation of TS There AS 
silent processions by women’s pear In fact, 
expected rituals have been gone thro tal 
is concèrn at, what -has come oe part of our 
present-day political parlance, -“‘the growth of, ene 
social forces”. 
Beyond this, nobody seems ‘ready to go and p 
down the criminals, As is tacitly conceded n ys 


-by political bosses, ‘not only in Calcutta but in 


parts of the country, these so-called anti-social forc 
are harnessed by different parties*for the purpose. ġ 
managing things in election season, in keeping at bay 
any adversary at anytime. Extending patronage. 


With My: Hands 


Be afraid of the PENEN no more; 

Cover your face with my hands, :- 

Drink sorrow and joy into your eyes,. © . -5 
Build victory with your encircling arms, . „> 
Weave your tempo with my beat. 


The intoletable light burns- today by. hatred;. Ha 
I have no taste for the foul day, ` a yt 
Darkness alono is holy, 
Love's orchestra is rilen 
Cover: your face with: myk 


i by hatred. 
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them has become a common feature of today’s style 
of politics. Whenever there is fst pple heen some 
lo are rounded-up or challaned, sometimes 
cial enquiries are sanctioned. At Bantala tod 
the police have arrested a few hundred or so. 

But that does not amount to fighting the very 
scourge itself. Ifasis being made out that Bantala 
is a thriving centre of such as gang, aro we to take it 
that such ets of criminality have come to -bò 
recognised in a city ruled by a fairly modern govern- 
ment with an all-India reputation of having managed 
the problems of law and order? What is missing in 
all -this is the demonstration of determination to 
confront such an evil force and exterminate it. The 
same political parties which unhesitatingly sanction 


the dutright use of force against militants in Punjab ` 


and Kashmir; hesitate to demand an all-out opera- 
tion ‘against what is conveniently termed as mere 
anti-social elements.. - . . 

“ What is amazing is thet the city of Calcutta which 
wo all claim as tho very heart of the sensitive com- 
munity of Bengali. intelligentsia — the city’ of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
Nazrul' Islam and. Subhas Bose, of inhumerable 


a “Chirchirri Pavsu : All in the ‘Air’ . S 
a (Contd. from page 9) 


- TO celebrate the two thousand two hundred and 
éightythird anniversary of Emperor’Asoka’s libera- 

~ tion ‘of Kalinga, the former Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, performed a post-lunch to pre-dinner fast at 
-Konarak in Orissa. He was flanked by two thousand 
two ‘hundred and ecightythrée Congress Seva Dal 
volunteers and two hundred and cightythree 

~ Eon I leaders, most of them former MPs and 


demand of Bow Bazar for self-determination whe- — 


- ther to stay in India or opt for union with Burma, 

Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gannhi, said 
had only five years to deal with these pro- 
hereas the National Front Government had 
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sport, at Ras-al-Khaimah, before a capa- 
, India lost their one-day cricket match 
wickets. Vanuatu, pla for the 
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holo months to tackle them and had done ` 


martyrs in freedom struggle, of men and women of 
letters and science — that great city has mot been 
stirred to its very marrow, by the horrendous event 
in which innocent persons mapapel in honest, philan- 
thropic mision were po upon by despicable 
brutes and two of them were done to death. ` There 
were occasions in the past when such a gruesome 
happening would have shaken the anger of millions 
of men and women, young and old, to stir out of 
their homes to demand retribution. Such memorable 
moments are part of the heritage of this proud city. 

And I write this not in anger, but in anguish. 
Anguish that we, the common humanity of this great 
land, are not stirred to the depths of our 3oul that 
such horrors should be permitted to pollute our 


„great city, whose majesty is embedded in its moral 
i N 


Bantala stands as our danger signal of degeneration 
— degeneration of not only the perpetrato-s of the’ 
crime, but those of us who do not spend sleepless 


‘nights over how to combat what it stands far. 


_ The timo has come to wake up, to bestir curselves, . 
to reinstall that moral authority which is at the very 
heart of any true abiding politics. C]. = tit 


bringing the Indian team back, the captain, 
Azharuddin, said that cricket was a’ game. of 
glorious uncertainty. And the Indian team. had 
taken the uncertainty gloriously. The expert ‘com- 
mentator, Sunil Gavaskar, who was presert at the 
match, said the three run made by India were 
straight from the copy book and would be remem- 
bered more than the dull 647 made by Vantatu. The 
other expert commentator, : the Nawab of Pataudi, 
wondered how Vanuatu which had never -played 
cricket before could mount up such a largo cally He 
thought they drank Taj tea in tea-bags. — 


AND now the weather.. The temperature in the four , 
major cities: Delhi 3 degrees ius, Calcutta 38 
degrees Celsius, Bombay 45 degrees Celsius and 
Madras 6 degrees Celsius. ' 


AND that’s all in the nows tonight which was, 
reported by Mina Chary, Monica Padmanabhan, 
Goswami, collected by 
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‘Covering a Neglected Area 
SUBRATA BANERJEE . 






| IN THE BATTLE FOR LIBERATION, 
‘| Memoirs of Major Jaipal Singh, National Book 
| Centre, New Delhi, pp 144, Rs 20.’ 
A eai. area of study of our national EEA 
for freedom is the role of members of the 
armed forces. There are practically no memoirs 
dealing specifically with this subject. The one that 
naturally.comes to mind, when reading the memoirs 
of Major Jaipal Singh, is that of B.C. Dutt, who 
ie on of the leaders of the RIN strike of 1946. 
: eo Seger had experienced the reality of Indo- 
Britis ons. at close quarters from his 
childhcod. He belon to a Jat peasant family ` 
and had -his first view of the adult world from 
behind a black buffalo, which he had to look 
after. From thero his childhood memories take 
him to the barracks of the Indian soldiers of the 
British Indian Army, in which his father served and 
rose to the highest rank of Subedar-Major, as what 
was known as a Viceroy’s Commissioned. Officer ' 
(VCO), the backbone.of the administration of the 
-Indian Army units. 

From the village fields to the army barracks and? 
then tc school and finally college in the city provid- 
ed a rizh variety of experiences which mo the 
mind of young Jaipal. The world. he saw around 
him rcused his elemental anger against the British 
rulers. This was given some ideological content by 
access to revolutionary literature of the time and 
association with revolutionaries. By the time he 
had peseed his MA, he had decided to. join the 
armed forces to break the British from within its 

- major instrument of colonial rule. 

This was 1941. Within a year Jaipal was invo- 
Ived in a conspiracy to build a revolutionary organi- 
sation within the British Indian armed forces. 
‘His alsnder -volume of memoirs deals mainly with 
his efforts in this direction and makes very interest- 
ing reading. To me, who was.probably a year or 
, 80 junior to him in the British Indian Army, Jai- 
pal’s memoirs come as a revelation of how easy 
it was to build up an organisation which ultimately 
claimed at least one in 25 out of the 2.5 million 
strength of the British Indian armed forces, cover- 
ing ovsry single arms of the services. 

Jaipal’s narration of this phase of his life seemed 
vory familiar as I had occasion to tead.a Bengali 

_ novel, Lekha Neyi Swarnakshare (Not Written in 
Letters of Gold) by Golam Quddus co timi- 
lar incidents. Possibly Jaipal had told Quddus this 
story. Jaipal’s memoirs of this” period also read ` 
. liko a romance. 
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the armed struggle. 
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Jajpal’s political activities within the army emer 
suspect quite early, but he managed to evade army 
intelligence. It was only in November 1946, when 
planniog an apnttig; that he deserted and ‘went 
underground in Calcutta. It was only after inde- 
pendence- that he surrendered on September'.3, 
1947, It is a sad commentary on the governmenit 
of free India led by Jawaharlal Nehru that 
Jaipal was tried for : desertion ‘and kept in Fort 
William asa prisoner. He escaped and went under- 
ground. By this time he bad joined the Communist 
Party of India. He was sent to Telengana-to help 
Unfortunately he does not 
elaborate on his experiences there to any consider- 
able extent. 

Jaipal Singh’s memoirs should really ‘be ‘called 
a fragment. They rouse a great deal of expectation 
which’ remains unsatisfied. Many questions are. 
Douna io aries 10 e DiE o ooe min ee 
very much part of developments that ultima es p Aa 
tothe only major outburst in the armed forces 
during this period — the RIN strike. There were 
a number of incidents prior to this, to which surpris- 
ingly there is no refi in Jaipal’s memoirs ~ It 
is difficult to accept that- while he was busy sincd 
1942-organising the iotic elements within the 
British Indian Armed forces he had had Tee 
of.or even contact with disturbances in the In 
armed forces during this: period or with others 
who had been organising them from outside. ' 

In the early years of the war 114 members: of 
the Indian Cavalry had refused to go abroad. Four 
of the leaders.were hanged and the rest imprisoned. 
_ Between March 1942 and April 1945 there were 
~ 19 mutinies in the RIN alone. As Jaipal has rightly 
pointed out, the vast expansion of the armed forces, 
to meet the requirements of the war, had meant 
recruitment ` outside; the so called ‘martial races’. 
Améng the pew-entrants were many who had 
participated in somo political. movement or the 
other. I myself joined after the Nazi attack on the 
oo Union and that too with the consentof the 

Despite his experiences. in- the - forward areas, 
ple dons -has very littlo to say about tho changing atti- 

. Indian soldier. The war had 
iaaa thoss who were known as ‘mercenaries’ 
into politically conscious people, filled with tbe urge 
for national independence. INA too had contri- 


ioe 


buted to this change, but much more the direct ex- 


perience of the post-War ‘revolutionary upsurge -in 
Greece, Italy, Burma,- Indonesia and Jndo-China, 
The RIN strike. was sally: 8 culmination of this 
experience. i + 
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` Ít seems that Jai when writing his memoirs was 
not always sure of his dates: not that it really matters. 
Early in February 1946 I was posted at the General 
Headquarters in New Delhi. Asa Captain in the 
Public Relations Directorate, I usually accompanied 
the C-in-C, Claude Auchinleck on his tours. As far 
as I remember, be did not visit Chaklala in February 
1946 in connection with what Jaipal calls the ‘Maina 
Scheme’ to plan the creation of tribal unrest to 


in India’s freedom 

. struggle at that time he visite 
:¿ Auchinleck was due to visit Dehra Dun to parti- 
cipate in the passing out parade of the first post-War 
course at thé Indian Military Academy in 
Fobruary 1946 when'the RIN Mutiny broke ont. It 
is Also very ‘strange that, while Jaipal. mentions his 
‘poys’ in the RIN in connection with the prepara- 
tion for tho strike, I did not comé across any such 
evidence when I investigated into the events of those 
ric days to guther material for my book ‘The 
RIN Strike’. Nor did B.C. Dutt, who I got to know 
very, initimiately mention any such widespread con- 

s 

This i is rather surprising in view of the reporting 


‘at the meeting of January 7, 1946 ofithe ee 


committee of the Jaipal’s organisation of the "hi 
state of efficiency and width o ropan Our one 
‘lakh officers and men...were to take up arms 
at moment’s notice.” It seems that as they prepared 
for an uprising in March 1946, they did not respond 
.to the:RIN strike. According to Jaipal, by the time 
they were ready to responds she suka: had been 
called off. 


Jaipal's memoirs confirm my owñ éxpérience and - 
also of all those who had participated in the RIN, 
strike that the political leadership, engaged in peace- ` 
ful negotiations for the transfer of power, had refus- 
ed to give any support to armed action. Looking at the 
situation we are facing today, one is apt to feel that 
freedom through an armed struggle with the cooper- ' 
ation of the Indian contingent in the armed forces. 
could possibly have prevented Partition and rooted 
out some of the external factors obstructing our 
national integration today. 

-Itis not knawn for certain as to who revealéd 

‘Operation Asylum’ tothe CPI. Jaipal’s memoirs 
som to suggest that he had been involved. It is not 
impossible that. he should have had access to it. 
There was really nothing new in ‘Operation Asylum’, 
except the timing of its circulation. It was, basjcally* ' 
arepitition of standing instructions — ‘Instructions 
Relating to Martial Law and the Use of Troops in 
Aid of the Civil Power’. 1 had come across these 
‘Instructions’ in the past as the second-in-command 
of my peace-area unit. Jaipal must have received 
a copy as a unit commander. 

Jaipal’s memoirs once more highlight the need to 
here A in i ag rt played by members of the 

a ated forces in the struggle for Indian 
reales pop inary during its final stages. There 
is an attempt to underestimate the seething discon- 
tent in the armed forces during those days and the 

RIN strike by many Indian historians of today. The 
questions that Jaipal’s memoirs raise can only be 
resolved if a detailed study is made of the situation 
within the armed forces during those days.[] ` 
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Confict Forced ‘on Muslims. 


HILE I find K.F. Rustamji’s solution for the 
‘Babart Masjid dispute (Mainstream, May 19, 
1996) rather touching, I am afraid he has not taken 
into! account several essential and substantive aspects: 
' No Muslim, by himself or in concert with other 
“Moilims, has the Tight to give away a mosque 
because it is a Wakf property and does not belong 
- to 'any person. Itdoes not matter if the mosque is 
my repair or bad if it is in use or not, or if 
there are other Masjids in its vicinity. 
. A mosque can always be rebuilt but it cannot be 
“shifted. Even the Holy Mosques in Mecca and 
_. Medina have beon rebuilt on their original site (and 


expanded). The structure is not consecrated; the. 


sito is. Regarding the shifting of a mosque many 
claims have been made but not a single case has 


F poen IOE DTa no T On the other hand, if it: 


is‘proved that a tomple was demolished to oonstruct 

~ the Babari Masjid, Muslims would hand over the 
the structure with the site. 

‘. The- VHP is yet to prove that the site of the Babari 

g Masia ia the teal D of Lord Rama. What 

happened on December 22-23, 1949 is.too well 

documented for Rustamji to ignore, How doos an 


‘ep 


act of criminal tresspass generate a lofty emotion 
or establish a religious claim or legal right? How 
can the two sides be equated under the rule of law? 

Rustamji sbould,. therefore, appreciate that the 
Ram Janmabhoomi movement is political in inspira- 
tion and objective. {t has nothing spiritual, mystical 
or religious about it. A false claim cannot inspire 
lasting religious sentiments or kindle spiritual en- 
lightenment. 

The Constitution pays homage to reason and 
rationality. So, what is called for is an appeal to 
reason and an exposure to facts and the sentiments 
aroused on false premises among the masees, which 
Rustamji seems to be terrified about, shall vanish 
into thin air. Our Hindu brothers still have their 
heads and héarts ia the right place. 

I regret Rustamji sees the Muslims’ peaceful 
resistance to the forcible occupation of Babari 
Masjid, which is sought to be legitimised, as a. 
confrontation. I see it asa mo , as a constitu- 
tional, as a legal duty. A conflict has been forced 
on the Muslin community and surrender to force 
and threat to use force can only be at the cost -f 
dignity; it cannot even buy temporary: peaca 

Mathura is an example nder an agreement 
Muslims gave away all land to the west, north and 
south of the Shahi Idgah. Now the demand is for 
the Idgah itself! ` 

A secular democracy owes a to itself to stand 


upto religious. fanaticism. 
145 i Syed Shahabuddin 
Now Dethi-110001 
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Kashmir Tangle &. Indo-Pak Relations— 


PARTHA S. GHOSH 


TEPE are many in this ans PEET 
the bane of the Kashimir problem isthe existence 
of Articls 370. Their main contention is that once 
this is removed there will be ‘migration of Hindus 
, ma_niand bar Bilin which rrou alter the ee 
phic conpositi alloy to the -disadvanta 
of the Muslims. The Phot it is argued, would 
reduced to a minority. This argument , is a short- 
sighted cno as explained below 
ee two types of human mii tions to: 
iles Ghee the PaA cA patchaecof feri. te by 
outsiders is lifted: s one: voluntary; and the other, 
stato spcnsored. So far as voluntary migration is 
concerned, the critics of Article 370 ignore the fact 
that it can well encourage Muslim migration from 
other parts of the country. After all, Kashmir is 
the only Muslim-majority. State in India and given 


oil's 
mie oS = s ae 
A f at” 
i Í BSS t ae 
PRENNENT ceases Soult betelevant {o sie ete 
for, the non-Valley Muslims. - S h 
‘Insofar as the state-sponsored -‘colonisation’ 
schemes are concerned, they: have extremely dubious, 
situation of ari ethnic riot it is they 
cone the first victims of -the majoritarian 
rath Moreover, these schemes invariably, eae 
Say handie. ‘to the’ local: community to, 
grievances on ethnic lines which in course of 
time crystallise into demands for peceesion.: We hayo 
the experience of watching how- similar schemes’ in. 
Sri Lanka to undertake ‘Sinhala - ocolonisation;:. of 
Tamil areas or the same in Bangladésh to encourage: 
Bangladeshi Muslim settlements in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts or the Pathan ‘colonisation’ of. ‘Baluy, 
chistan have boomeranged . against the respectiye 
sponsors of the schemes. It is largely on account-of 


“~ oer 


the growing incidence of communal e in tho -our conscious endeavours to‘stunt these temptations 


a possibility cannot be ruled out. If it 
instead .of altering the demographic 
e to thé disadvantage of the Muslims in | 

=, it would © increase their number to their 
advantage.’ 

From the same an ‘analogy, there would not be any 
Hindu exodus to the Valley. The climate there is 
inhospitable and economic opportunities are exjre- , 
mely limited. iin my ‘cae, the typeof people wha 
generally migrate from one part of the country to. 
another or. cven across national, boundaries, are 
generally poor. It is ‘they who’ have the necessary 
courage and resilience to brave the adverse circum- 
stances in their new abode.- History of human mig- 
ration isa testimony to this reality. It is most un- 
ip that poor Hindus would migrate. into the 

search of an uncertain future ‘ 

Wet is probable is that the rich Hindus would, 
.acquire real estate to spend their’ summers in the’ 
Valley. But this variety of people tan hardjy matter, 
in the sense that anti-Article 370 enthusiasts’ want 
us to understand the problem: It may be noted that , 
it is the rich who leave a disturbed area before any- 
body else does so.. Among the migrants from the 

uble-ridden Kashmir Valley now, , besides the 

Kashmiri Paridits and Sikhs, others are all well-to-do 


r ii M 
E EE ective; 
itis onfy under any of the three follo g circum- 


stances that movements of ' population take place: in 
search Df ocon SEE canines in search of security 
and in search of thnic or cultural homogenjs- 

tion. None of these applies to the non-Valley 
“Hindus so as to encourage them to migrate to‘Kash- 
mir. On the contrary, the last two of the afore- 


” Dr Ghosh is Deputy Director, ‘Indian . Council 
| of Social Science Research, New Delhi. The first 

part of this article fed aaah in “Mainstream 
Gunz 16, 1990). © : ; 3 
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‘that we are still bettor-off than our anona m 
dealing with our ethnic, disaffections..§ . - 

. The demand for the abrogation of. Article 370. ‘is 
` actually misplaced. It is easy to. agres.with the BJP 
President,- L.K. Advani, that ifa referendum is Hg ' 
„then the majority of: ihe Indians would vote fo#d 
abrogation’. But such. majoritarian dictatorship 
seldom pays inthe long run. What is desirable is. 
the creation of a situation in Kashmir when sucha 
demand would come from the Kashmiris 
Asand.when they would realise’ that the 
special status- is an f impodiasat to ‘their geal: 
ment and that they are treated as an appendage to 
the Indian Union,. t themselves would 
for it. After all, the d -for the” accession of 
Sikkim to the Indian Union was made in the Sikkim 
Assembly itself. In.-Kaghmir - the’ situation PT ako 
identical to that of Sikkim and it could. 
iat oe ‘demand is cryst 

pu ion building. i be pay ert our te ah to. this 

either. ation- is a tortuous process and: 
few decades is no time in.a nation’s history. Whats i 
important is a long-term Vision. agl at 
this context it is worth considering whether- ‘the 


See Pe eae are 
Pradesh wo ee one ‘80 i 


Kashmir with thọ ex on of Ladakh. and 
This reorganisation, des ‚taking. ‘care - of - i 
‘dilution of the Jammu and Kashmir -consti 
would be even administratively moro-efficacious. 7 
‘Present system -of ha winter and summer.capi 
patie et iin a hen , ifor a onths | 
m November throu t ma unde- ` 
lined that it is d this t. the i 
buttress-their strength ome "ther i ae mo 
- penditure. ached a, in, . Durbar M Moto ag- 
tedly; each such exercise ot mo costs: about 
sel Me may Pe sed, 


woe 


developmental projects. Moreover, it also entails 
-a loss of 20 to 40 days in shifting and settling down. 
Stage-V: Simultansously with the above strategy, 
to more meaningfully integrate Kashmir into the 
India Union, a serious rethinking is needed with 
regard to our diplomacy vis-a-vis Pakistan. At pre- 
sent both are locked in a diplomatic brawl, with 
India highlighting thd salience of bilateralism in 
dealing with the problem of Kashmir and Pakistan 
trying to multilateralise -the issue. The fact that 
India wants to stick to the..Simla Agreement which’ 
emphasises on ‘biiateral negotiations’ to settle “its 
outstanding disputes with Pakistan while the ` Tatter 


wants to downplay its commitment to the agreement . 


_ manifest this dichotomy. India’s foreign policy as 
well as strategic doctrine for the South Asian region 
are ‘based on ‘the concept: of bilaterallsm. India’s 
Sonth Asian neighbours, compared to India, are 
weak and as such in a one-to-one military or 


l poliyeal contest with India they stand nowhere. 


tan is an exception to this rule ‘but even that 
cduntry is relatively weak. Given this situaticn it is 
quite understandable as to why all of India’s 
neighbours try to internationalise ‘or at least 
regionalise their difficulties. with India. The greatest- 
challenge to India’s South Asian diplomacy is how 
to reconcile these two opposite s` Sa 
. -need not necessarily give up its vantage 
position in this regard but it is~at thesame timo 
worth considering-whether this emphasis on bilate- 
ralism has y paid-us the necessary dividends. 
Our obsession with this policy has distanced our 
neighbours-from us. That they cannot harm us is 
‘more on account of. geography and their relative 
smallness, rather than dug to me efficacy of u 
diplomatic posturing". It may argued on 
iat that this has dontributed to our neighbours’ 
‘ppposition to us in most of the intérnational forums 
fot'that isthe only way they can show their in 
dependence of action vis-a-vis India and assert. their 
sovereignty: Whether it is a question of Afghanistan, 
Cambodia -or Nicaragua, ` our neighbours have 
seldom shared ‘our perceptions in the United Nations ` 
or other international conferences. - ay 
above isthe question of our 
ts. Every now and 


n rity eager for an’ agreement without any cor- 
‘teponding reciprocation from Colombo. All this 


may’ ce 
ing. This prescription may sound bull thut 
ns ‘times such images work better in inter-state 


relations. Sas Ae as sa 
. relevance of the- Simla Agreement may be 


34 


reconsidered in this light. It is we who keep harping 
on its utility and express our happiness whenever aù ` 
external power refers to its usefalness in settling the” 
Kashmir question. But the question is: one, is it 
really all that useful ? And two, were we (both’India, 
and Pakistan) really serious about its contents all 


. these eighteen years after it was signed? 


e y 

THE Simla Agreement is a document ‘which was 

signed in the aftermath of an Indian- military ` 
victory over Pakistan in the Bangladesh war of 1971. . 
As such, although it does not ‘contain ' the charac- 

teristics of a peace treaty between a victor -;and 

vanquished, it represents the national humiliation 

that Pakistan had’ to undergo at that time. This 

aspect of the reality is borne out by the fact that 

Pakistani leadership seldom mentions about it. 

Doting Zia’s time he'tried to supplant it by a no- 

war pact. India then had rightly proposed a treaty 

of peace and friendship which Pakistan did not want. 

It was clear from the diplomatic exchanges during 

those days that both the countrics were not particul- 

arly keen to-uphold the Simla Agreement. ` Pakistan 

was of course much less keen. , - 

Actually, the Simla Agreement was just signed and 
forgotten.. Otherwise what happened to all: those 
pious commitments: ‘‘dissemination of such informa- 
tion as would promote the development of friendly 
relations”; “‘trade and cooperation in economic and 
other agreed fields”, ‘‘exchange in ‘the fields of 
Science and culture’, and so on ? On the question of 
Jammu and : Kashmir the agreement had underlined 
that the eventual- settlement of the problem would 
have to be through bilateral negotiations. Butnot - 
even a small step in the direction was taken by either 
of signatories all these Pr : ae 

Given this reality, it is ible to appreciate- 
V.P. Singh’s assertion that Kashmir is not nego- 
tiable with Pakistan. But then it is difficult to appre- 
ciate our constant'reference to the Simla Agreement. 
The trath is that the Agreement itself gives Pakistan 
a role in the “final settlement of Jammu ‘and 
Kashmir’.: ‘Logically therefore, we should either 
refrain from referring to the Simla Agreement, or 
else, make use of this opportunity to complete the 
task left incomplete in Simla in July 1972. j 

Bilatèralism is not a sacred cow which cannot be 
sacrificed. It may be worthwhile to ponder upon 
the officacy of an international conference on 
Kashmir. The current global situation seems to be 
favourable to a permanent demarcation of the 
Indo-Pak boundary along the line of actual con- 
trol in Kashmir. It is a calculated risk but a - 
risk worth-taking. In any case, if the winds in 
the proposed conference appear to blow against - 
India’s interests tho Jatter can always manage to 
recoil itself to its original position. The history of: ~ 
conference diplomacy is replete with such instances. 
In any case, the Simla Agreement has become moro 
a symbol of disagreement between India and Paki- 
stan an agreement hence it has lost its 
- Stage-VI: Once the international boundary ques- 


` 


` 
r 


is settled efforts should: be “made to facili- 
exchange of visits between citizens of Pak 


“ion 
tate 


Kashmir ard Indian K \shmir. At present there, are ` 
an estimated over 10,000 divided families living on, 
both sides af the Line of Actual Control. To start 


with, visite of old people, say sixty and above, and 
those of children below twelve, may be permitted 
even withcut the formality of visa. In the absence 
of compulsory identity cards this exercise may 
entail manr difficulties and give rise to various kinds 
of suspicicn but the possibility is worth exploring. 
Mach of tte problem of cross-national ethnic groups 
emanates from lack of social communication between 
them giving rise to secessionist demands. Once the 
myth that “the paradiso is on the other side of the 
border” is exploded the argument of ethnic exclusi- 
vity loses nuch of its appeal. | 

If this sxperiment succeeds, a confederation 
between India and Pakistan may not remain all that 


utopian a3 it sounds now. There are important. 


segments of opinion in both the countries who see 
this as both desirable and viable. In India leaders 
like Ram Manohar Lohia who cannot by any stretch 
of imagination be conceived as a Hindu chauvinist 
had advocated this because to him the partition was 
socially, economically and. politically impractical. 

However, he realised thatit could not bé undone; 

hence his suggestion for a confederation. Now even 
the Hindu shauvinist BJP concedes to this solution.® 
Pakistani “eadership, which always grouses at the 
fact that Irdia has not reconciled itself to the exis- 
tenco of Pakistan, must take note of this position 


held by the BJP. The idea of a modern confedera- - 


tion, it may be underlined, presupposes the existence 
of two or more sovereign states. 
Pakistan should realise, as much as india should 


as well, that it serves nobody’ à purpose to keep their ` 


conflict alive. It is high time they realise that their 
respective nation-building strategies cannot. thrive at 
ach other’s cost but on mutual coodination and 
accommodation. Both the countries are burning with 
inter-religidus, intra-religious, inter-caste, inter-class 
and all other kinds of violent conflicts yet each tends 
to see the fire only across the border. A ‘Pakistani 
commentator wrote recently: “‘It is tragic that when 
a Pakistan politician decides to go’ on a‘fast unto 
death [reference is to the MQM , leader, 
Hossain], “he does so in support of his party’s 
demands rather than to put pressure on the people 
to stop attacking and killing each other. And it is 
ridiculous that the Federal Government, amidst all 
this strifs within the country, should’ issue 
statements condemning Hindu-Muslim riots in 
Ahmedabed and keep quite about the'deliberately 
created sectarian tension in Pakistan.’* This rebuke 
is as much applicable to the Government of India. 

I would conclude this article by quoting a passage 
from my latest book for I believe there is no escape 
from this reality: 


A futuristic vision of South Asia, given the persistence of 
the preseat ‘insecurity syndrome’ presents two diametri- 


cally opposite scenarios. The territorial enlargement of- 


the Indian state reminiscent of ‘the concept. of Akhand 
Bharat (cndlvided India), incorporating all its eae 
within the region. Or the further dismemberment of 
South Adan states, including India,- on ethnic, religious ` 
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and linguistic lines obliterating the present states from the' 
political map -of the world. A systematic evolution of 
regional consciousness alone can prevent the above situa- 

. tions from taking place ... Given the hope that the Soviet- 

` Americkn relations are entering a more enduring phase of: 
detente and the fact democratic upheavals are sweeping 
critical Third World rions it is perhaps not too optimis- 
tic to hopo that changes in South Asia will be forthe . 
better.’ 


_ Amen. C (Concluded) ` an ee al 
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For a National Government 
V.. P. SWwGE has made a dramatic proposal about 
‘formation of a National Government, presum- 

ably including Congress-I. The idea was orginally 
mooted in the editorial of Mamstream of April 14, 
1990 and subsequently endorsed by S.G. Sardesai 
+ (Mainsiream, June 2, 1990). What provoked V.P. 
Singh to make this proposal is still uncertain, but 
there is no doubt that. it is worth considering 
seriously in view of the need for national consensus ' 
on policy issues because of the grave crisis facing 
the country at present. 

The situation in Kashmir and Punjab is ‘parti- ‘ 
cularly disturbing and there is no solution in sight. 
A minority government should not be called upon to 
‘ take decisions affecting the future of the country. 
Whatever happens-to the country should be the »: 
responsibility of all the elected representatives to ~ 
Parliament irrespective of their party affiliations. 
And that is possible only-if there is a National- > 
Government in which all Political parties are involved. 
in decision-making: 

The Leftist parties have rejected the proposal for ` 
a National Government outright, presumably ` 


because of their allergy to the participation of the ° 
BJP in the government. But it is timo they realised, 


~ in the national interest, that there can be no national. 


consensus on any issue without the consent of the - 
BJP which has more than 90 elected MPs in 
Parliament. f . 
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| How ITC’s Sangeet Research Academy `; 


created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. ^ 


acoustic laboratory and an archive 
Ina tranquil comer of Calcutta, housing rich recordings enable Where else is ITC working 
young Rashid Khan is beginning his eae a for India? 
riyaz. Guidmg the prodigy from sound. Agro ; echno 
Badayun, Uttar Pradesh, along the To further propagate classical 4 iaai bie loaie 
, experuse in seed development 1s 
raga, Ustad Nisar Husain Khan is music and dance, ITC sponsors the now being transferred to produce 
filled with hope for the future. His Sangeet Sammelan In Delhi and 
, oilseeds. The manufactunng and 
century-old tanpura, now shaping , other Sammelans across the country: marketing of edible and non ediHe 
Rashid’s talent, symbolises the festivals that reaffirm ITC's resolve 
iE : oils is helping reduce imports and 1s 
continuity that 1s the guru-sisya*;° to nurture the nation’s arts and aiding thousands of farmers. 
parampara Under the spellof ="; culture. 
Rashid’s song, Ustad Nisar Husain 4- v Famıly Heatth and Welfare By 
Khan’s memory goes back to that 4 : i : distributing millions of Nirodh 
vas in 1978 when ITC came to his Oo Pee acs contracepaves, ITC helps educate 
i ; e - S rural folk about the advantages ofa 
Resident master-muskchans have -TE - fiih small, well-spaced family g 
beer: «atturing latent talent at the : : x ` Cottage sector Craftsmanship > ITE 
Saftgeex Research Academy, ay ena Rie set up Triveni Handlooms to 
established by ITC with the - oe = : preserve the traditional craft of 
purpose of reviving the guru-sishya ‘ama. - AAN Shahjahanput's weavers 1 oday 2500 
Here, tradition is , ey Fae 3 ; weavers are gainfully employed, 
married to technology: a modem - x i y š ther carpets exported by ITC 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





Assault on Democracy 


Bez Bhutto’s was not the briefest tenure in office as the Prime 

Minister of Pakistan. There have beon fourteen chiefs of executive 
in 43 years underlining the chronic political instability jn that 
country. But Benazir Bhutto’s dismissal is qualitatively different 
from those of her predecessors. 

Despite all her drawbacks and shortcomings, Bonazir was engaged 
in demonstrating to the outside world, particularly to India and the 
US, that after more than eleven years of military rule—which kept the 
Pakistani people in a stifling atmosphere conditioned by Martial Law 
regulations on the one hand and fanatic fundamentalist trappings on 
the other — Pakistan was capable of carrying out its new experiment 
with democracy. One needs to recall, in this context, her speech in 
Washington in the summer of 1989. Addressing the joint session of 
the US Congress she had then declared: “For decades we have been 
tied together by mutual international goals and by shared interests. 
But something new has entered into the equation of bilateral rela- 
tions — dem We are now moral as well as political partners, 
two elected Governments bonded together in a common respect for 
constitutional government, accountability and a commitment to 
freedom.” 

To this, George Bush, the US President, exuding exceptional 
warmth, responded in the following words: ‘‘...together, our 
countries have already done much. And in particular, let mo 
simply salute your role in Pakistan’s return to democracy. It was 
the great Pakistani poet-philosopher, Mohammed Iqbal, who once 
observed simply, ‘Love is freedom and honour.’ And Madam Prime 
Minister, your entire life shows the meaning of those words.” 

Today the US Administration is silent. There may be some expres- 
sion of dismay or displeasure in certain sections of the Administra- 
tion but officially the view held is different: that President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan has acted according to the “constitutional” provisions. 
A clean chit to Ishaq, supposed to be a close friend of James Baker, 
the US Secretary of State. 

Make no mistake: wo are back to the days when Washington dis- 
played blatant hypocrisy by turning a Nelson’s eye tothe mis- 
deeds of the late General Zia-ul-Haq, the erstwhile military roler, 
who sup democracy with brute force while he was in 
office (1977-1988) without any popular sanction whatsoever. Funds 
and sophisticated weapons in abundance had poured into Islamabad 
from Washington in those days on the ostensible plea of defend- 
ing a frontline state exposed to the threat of Soviet imperialism in 
Afghanistan. At that time the US and Pakistan were political part- 
ners allright but based on immorality, if one stretches Benazir’s 
observation in Washington. We have now returned to the same 





scenario. For, what took place in Islamabad on 
August 6 — dismissal of the Benazir Government 
and dissolution of the Pakistan National Assembly 
— was yet another brutal assault on the people 
of Pakistan with the purpose of strangulating the 
infant democracy in that country. And this was 
done incollusion with and under the directive of 
the military brasshats in Pakistan. What is striking 
is that both Ishaq and Jatoi — who have little pub- 
lic influence, let alone mass backing or appeal — 
enjoy Washington’s fall confidence and blessings 
which Benazir, despite her all-out efforts to earn US 
support, did not quite extract in such substantial 
measure and with such generosity. 

The question whether the military-inspired latest 
coup d’etat in Pakistan took place under instructions 
from Washington is immaterial at this stage. For 
the US Administration was kept fully posted with 
the moves ‘to oust Benazir well in advance—parti- 
cularly with such an overactive Ambassador as 
Oakley at his post—and even if one discounts the 
theory of direct US involvement one cannot possibly 
overlook the fact that Washington did precious 
little to come to the defence of Benazir although she 
left no stone unturned to win the White House's 
sympathy and backing in material terms. 

The Pakistan President’s high-handed and arbi- 
trary action does not call for elucidation. This is 
palpable to anyone who glances at the Presidential 
proclamation. It refers to “internal dissensions and 
frictions, persistent and scandalous ‘horse-trading’ 
for ‘political gains and furtherance of personal 
interests, corrupt practices and inducement, in con- 
travention of the Constitution and tho law and by 
failure to discharge substantive legislative fonctions 
other than the adoption of the Finance Bill’’—none 
of which are serious enough charges that warrant 
the dismissal of a daly elected government and 
dissolution of a National Assembly elected by the 
people. Soat the end of the list of charges comes 
the bland announcement bearing the stamp of an 
autocrat: “The National Assembly has lost the confi- 
dence of the people.” By what yardstiek has this 
been measured? Especially when the Benazir Govern- 
ment was to face, on August 8 itself, a no-confidence 
motion tabled by the Combined Opposition Parties 
(headed by the Islami Jambhoori Ittehad, the IJI, the 
party in office in the Pakistani province of Punjab)? 
Anyone with the slightest respect for democratic 
norms cannot but interpret it as a dictatorial flat 
inflicting a body-blow to Pakistani democracy. 


This is the major point that needs to be under- 
stood. All other issues are of secondary importance. 
The growing conflict of Benazir with Ishaq and the 
military was well known. She had come in clash 
with them on the question of deciding appointments 
and' transfers of army generals. More important 
were the sharp differences on whether or not to give 
the army afres handin quelling the mounting 
Mohgjir-Sindhi violence in the Sind province (with 
Benazir refusing to cave in under pressure for more 
powers to the military personnel from the side of the 
Pak President and the Chief of Army Staff). The 
army was also eager to pre-empt a division of the 
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society on the Shariat Bill (enthusiastically backed 
by the arch fondamentalists and the IJI and opposed 
by the then ruling PPP). These could well have been . 
factors that led Ishaq to act with promptitude 
ashe did. And ho did so dexterously by installing 
another wealthy Sindhi politician as the caretaker 
Prime Minister, making the caretaker Ministry fairly 
well representative, and dismissing four Provincial 
Governments alongside the Federal Government in 
Islamabad. Dismissal of the Provincial Governments 
was carried out because Ishaq wanted to appear to 
have not shown any political bias. The fig-leaf of 
this has now come out with the knowledge of the 
proximity of the newly appointed Governor and 
Chief Minister of Punjab to Nawaz Sharif, the IJI 
head and former Chief Minister of that province. 


Speculation of the Pakistan Army accruing more 
strength as a result of this action are of course of . 
vital concern to India, and the prospects of such a 
development should not be ignored. But even these 
are not that important as Benazir was doing little to 
curb the military intelligence’s operations in Kashmir 
and Punjab. Moreover, the possibility of the army 
being used with greater strength and vehemence to ` 
control the situation in Sind being quite strong, 
there is strength in the argument that Indo-Pak 
conflict need not be that imminent, though India 
cannot possibly lower its guard at this juncture. 


What is of utmost significance to us is the throt- 
tling of democracy in Pakistan. Benazir Bhutto was 
not pro-Indian regardless of what some sections of 
opinion might assert in India or Pakistan. But, 
despite her haughty behaviour and whimsical 
temperament (alongside her nepotism and attitude 
te corruption especially when it came to the 
mMagnum-size financial mal ices of her husband 
and other-family members), she did represent and 
uphold the democratic aspirations of the people of 
Pakistan. Naturally, therefore, our hearts go out to 
our Pakistani brethren in their hour of trial. 


Ishaq'’s assurance of a fresh poll by October-end is bound 
to be greeted — as it has already been — by a considerable 
degree of scepticism for the fears of stalling the elections 
are doubtless real. Frantic efforts to debar Benazir from 
contesting reinforce the apprehension that the entire poll 
process — if at all it is completed eventually — would he 
reduced to a mockery. 


At this moment the public opinion in India shares fully 
the sentiments expressed in the official statement of our 
National Front Government on the Pakistan events. While 
affirming that the latest developments constitute an internal 
matter of that country, the statement — made in Parliament 
by I.K. Gujral, the Minister for External Affairs, on August 
8 — reads: “We sincerely hope that there will be no dis- 
continuity or setback to the democratic process in Pakistan 
and that people’s will would prevail.’’ 


= 

As Pakistan and Indla observe their fortythird indepen- 
dence anniversary next week, the Pakistan! masses 
can count on the people of the world’s largest democracy 
to stand by them now that thelr fledgling democratic 


experiment suffered such a fate at the hands of 
Islamabad’s tary bureaucratic complex and some of 
the champions of democracy elsewhere have deemed it 


prudent to maintain-~a cynical silence. 
S.C, 
August 9 





COMMENTARY 


Iraq's Invasion of Kuwait 


BAREN RAY ` 


T was exactly two months after tbe declaration of 
the fucmal end of the East-West Cold War that 
the world witnessed a massive unilateral military 
operation that constituted a very well-prepared 
invasion of Kuwait by the elite Republican Guards 
Corps of Iraq. 

It is most disturbing that for several days after 
Saddam Hussein’s massive invasion of Kuwait the 
essential facts of this Iraqi action have not been 
disclosed in India by the press and the media even 
after the UN Security Council resolution denounc- 


ing the unprovoked aggression and calling for 
unconditional withdrawal had been adopted 
unanimously. (Only Yemen — now reunified — 


had abs:ained in the voting not having received 
instructions from its government. All the five 
permaneit members as well as Cuba voted in favour 
of the resolution.) An attempted summit meeting 
of the more concerned Arab states called at Jedda 
failed to materialise. Foreign Ministers of all the 
Arab states, who were at the Cairo meeting of the 
Organisstion of Islamic Countries and who met 
immedia‘ely under the auspices of the Arab League, 
could only adopt a toothless, though apparently 
vnanimcus, resolution calling for the withdrawal of 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

The most significant aspect of the prior develop- 
ments that led up to the invasion was missed out 
by the media in India. Iraq and Kuwait were 
actually engaged in formal negotiations at Jedda 
since ths middle of July on disputes (which had 
also come up at the OPEC meeting at Geneva) 
over the quanta of oil exports by individual coun- 
«tries, how to raise and maintain oil prices as fixed 
by the OPEC, and, most importantly, the repayment 
of credits given to Iraq during its war with Iran 
by the oJ rich Arab countries, particularly Kuwait. 

On July 17 Saddam Hussein spoke alleging 
Kuwaiti conspiracy to lower oil prices by increasing 

roduction. Two weeks of hectic diplomacy 

‘ollowed, marked bya sharp rise in the virulence 
of Iraqi attacks against members of the Kuwaiti 
ruling “amily, the al-Sabahs. The direct talks 
broke down on Tuesday (July 31) when Kuwait 
refused Iraqi demands to qrite off 12 billion dollars 
in war tame loans. Saddam Hussein sent 100,000 
troops aad tanks after the breakdown of the talks 
on Tuesday and green signalled an anti-Sabah 
coup. a new Kuwaiti Government under Iraqi 
control was established so that he (Saddam Hussein) 
can negctiate a favourable treaty with new govern- 
ment and then withdraw. Saddam Hussein gambl- 
ed that the international community would accept 
the overthrow of the autocratic al-Sabah family 
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without resorting to sanctions. 

Baghdad declared that its invasion was in response 
to the appeal from “young revolutionaries who 
wanted Iraq's support ina coup to install a new 
free government”. By' mid-afternoon of the same 
day (after the 2 AM. invasion), the ‘Provisional 
Free Government of Kuwait’’ was installed and was 
broadcasting on the Kuwait state radio that it had 
deposed the Emir and was imposing an indefinite 
curfew. Nine hours after crossing the border Iraqi 
forces were ecstatically flag-waving and controlled 
most of the capital and the couatry. Simultaneously, 
Baghdad announced it had toppled the Kuwaiti 
Government. 

Iraq declared it would withdraw soon, ‘‘as soon 
as the situation is settled down and as soon as the 
free government of Kuwait has so wished”. An 
Iraqi statement also threatened that Baghdad would 
turn Kuwait into a graveyard if any outside power 
intervened 

The talks had collapsed completely on Wednesday 
(August 1) at 2.34 PM GMT by when Jraq is reported 
to have already brought 100,000 men and many 
hundreds of tanks on the Kuwait border. At 4.28 
PM Iraq declared at Baghdad thatthe talks failed 
because Kuwait had not been serious Only a few 
minutes later at 4.57PM Crown Prince Shaikh 
Saad al-Sabah said in Kuwait City that he looked 
forward to ‘‘the resumption of direct meetings and 
negotiations”. Evidently alerted by the direction of 
the ominous developments, the US State Depart- 
ment called in Iraq’s Ambassador in Washington 
the same evening at 8.47 PM. But the preparations 
for the invasion were already well in advance. 

On Thursday, (August 2), the Iraqi armed forces 
crossed into Kuwaiti territory at 2 AM and moved 
fast towards the capital — Kuwait City — and in 
other directions. Simultaneously sea-borne and 
helicopter-borne forces reached the capital directly 
and. also occupied the two strategically-situated 
is lands of Bubiyan and Warbah at the head of the 
Persian Gulf in Kuwait's possession. Attacks by the 
airforce as well as by commando units were targeted 
against the capital. The over 30,000 elite troops 
belonging to the Republican Guards Corps, and 
personally loyal to Saddam Hussein, crossed the 
northern border and covered the distance of 70 te 
80 miles to the capital, capturing most of the capital 
in about 12 bours after quite fierce resistance at 
some quarters. While the ruler of Kuwait, Emir 
Sheikh Jaber al-Sabah, and Crowa Prince Sheikh 
Saad al-Sabah, escaped to Saudi Arabia via Babrein 
carrying with them the major part of the state's 
liquid assets, Iraqi forces raided the Central Bank 
of Kuwait as one of its firet targets in tho early hours 
of August 1 to find that the coffers were empty. 
This underlines what was most probably one of 
Iraq’s immediate key objectives behind the invasion 
— apart from the strategic and long term ones — 
namely, relieving Baghdad’s enormous foreign debt 
of about 70 billion dollars through sheer loot and 
robbery. i 

Iraq owes about 44 billion dollars to Kuwait and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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KASHMIR i 


What Needs to be Done \ 
KANTI BAJPAI 


Kamm is not a puzzle waiting to be`cracked. 
There is no solution to its problem if that means 
some permanent working out of its political, social 
and economic problems. A š 
It is worth here that whereas no soces- 
. sionist movement since 1945 has succeeded in bring- 
` ing about secession Nine the exception of Singapore 
and . East Pakistan), no secessionist threat has, 
altogether been disposed of either, that is,’ been 
“solved”. At the same. time, in the face of such 
threats, governments feel constrained to act. 
How should the Indian Government act in 
of Kashmir given the limits on social polity? It 
should act primarily to reassure the population of 
Kashmir that it is sincere about ameliorating — not 
“solving” —their problems. The Indian government 
must be sincere — and seen to be sincere — about 
ameliorating Kashmir’s problems. What does this 
mean in terms ef what it should or should not do?. 
Before getting ta the dos and don'ts, let us assume 
that Kashmir secession is not acceptable., This is 
bothersome to the extent that there is a sizeable 
majority of Kashmiris, who want secession. However, 
given a seoming consensus ue Saimir t 
bably ho loss to suggest tany o stan 
Porth a iri I say “seeming consensus” because 
I suspect that outside ef the northern “heartland” 
there is increasingly the feeling that Kashmir may 
not be worth keeping in the Union. ` l 
If Kashmiri socession is unacceptable, then the follo- 
wing suggestions can make a beginning in establish- 
- ing aincerity.. First, continue to use police and para- 
. military forces te protect the public, patrol borders, 
detain terrorists, seize arms. But ensure as far possible 
that they operate within the law. Communicate in 
word and deed that those police and paramilitary 
personnel who do not operate so will be punished. 
At tho very least, surely this moans, actually punish- 
the . most outrageous tranagréessions — fake, 


sion. If this is the attitude of the Government, or 
elements of the Government, the militants must be 
cheering. because state counter-terrorism does more 

than terrorism to consolidate secessionist feeling. 
Second, stop exaggerating the threats to Indian’ 
and secularism. happe: in 


Kashmir, it is unlikely that the security of the rest of . 


the Union (except perhaps Punjab—and even here 
arguably, I suspect) will be greatly affected. Terro- 

if 
4 i. 


lives, fr 
‘whatever the 


Indian Muslims. 
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i 
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rists in the Valley threaten the local populace and 


f Indian Muslim 
suffer at the hands of irate Hindus, angered over ire 
activities of Kashmiris. This may indeed. happen. 


respect . But Hindu chauvinists and militants who want to. 
.. hurt muslims hardly need the 


excuse of Kashmir. In 
any case, however, it remains the duty of. the 
Government to protect from Hindu’ militants the 

and -property of Indian Muslims 
behaviour of Kashmiri Muslims. 
Moreover, Kashmiri Muslims have mado it clear 
that they will ‘not be held hostage.to the idea that 
their behaviour is linked to welfare of other 


locus of the problem which is internal. 
Moreover, our 
factor is y likely to be seen in Kashmir 
r id diversionary tactics will get you 
low marks for sincerity when a: large section of . - 
Kashmiris reject the idea that Pakistan lies at the 
root of what is wrong. , E i 
Fourth, stop trying to buy off Kashmiri secession, 
Now employment schemes, industrialisation. for the 
Valley, and other economic. inducements will not 
werk. This docs not mean that the Government 
should neglect employment and industrialisation, but 
it should proceed seniibly, that is, with the duo 
regard to more or less “‘normal’’ economic and other 
considerations. In the face of “emotional alienation” 
it seéms- futile to throw money at tho problem.. 
F on page 31) 
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Bio-Sketch J 


who breathed his last in the night of 
He was Unpurchaseable 29 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD Pith the 


me to think in terms of Chitta Ranjan in the past. 
tendo. Death came to him last week without warning National 
and without fuss. Ho went as if he had lifted his pencil 
in the riddle of a paragraph. He had gone to work at 
IPA even on tho previous day and stayed homo only 
because it was a holiday. raman, a mem 

He joined tho Indian Express in Madras in 19458 Par foes 


Board the journalists legitimate demands. 
couple of months before I did. We were both sub- Bo was associated with the employees unions of the Indian 


editors on the grand salary of sixty rupees a month. Express, The Hindustan Times, Patriot, as well as the Indian 
But even in those days it was clear that he was not Federation ot porka Journalists (IEWD), thé Delhi Union of 


mado o- sub-editorial wood but of editorial timber. CNC 
(Continued on page 34) te A ERE eee 


TRIBUTE \ 
Our First Editor 
NC. 


E waz in 1960-61 that I came to know Chitta 
Ranjan who was then working in The Hindustan 
Times. had met him earlier in Madras where he 
was desperately trying to ran a daily brought out by - 
a working journalists cooperative. When that project 
folded up, Chitta Ranjan moved to Delhi. , 
Whea we first met, he was a staunch Cengressman, 
an ardent follower of Kamaraj. I was in search ofa 
forum where there could pe dialogue between Cong- 
rees opinion and the Left, to start with; and thon if 
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experiment succeeded, its spread would cover the 
entire spectrum of our national life. So, we struck 
very cle friendship: 
_And out of that friendship was born the idea of a 
paper to act as the connector between diverse 
opinions but all committed to striving for national 
-regene-ation. Hence the name Mainstream. Between 
' the two of us, we even worked out a working princi- 
ple — the editorial opinion would reflect whatever 
wo both commonly . But if the Left was to be 
criticised, he could do so over his own signature 
while rf I felt like attacking the Congress, I would 
;similarty do so under my name. Sharp criticism to 

, be permitted. but no abuse. 

ı We had no resources but undaunted we passed on 
ı the bowl before friends and the like-minded. Chitta 
was too shy to ask anybody for funds. But 
. J did sæ nonchallantly — very often exploiting his 

name as the co-sponsor of the ject, and I found 
to my surprise that those who knew him 
unhesitatingly helped as much as they could. 
Chita Ranjan was our first editor — and sucha 
(Continued on page 32) 
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August 3, 1990 














Dear Smt Chitta Ranjan, ae 

I am grieved to learn of the passing away 
of Sri Chitta Ranjan. We have been close 
agsociates in the Journalists’ Union for several 
decades and hence for me it is a personal loss. 

The gentlest of persons, ho was an intrepid. 
upholder of the rights of the down trodden. 
I always looked; forward to meeting him and 
hearing his assessment of affairs, national or 
international. : i 

Please my sincerest condolences in 


your irreparable loss. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. Venkataraman 
Smt Chitta Ranjan, 
11855/Gali.No. 9, A 
Sat Nagar, 


` 


N 
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“A. Saga of Struggle ` 
S.K. PANDE i 
I was Friday, August 3, amidst the cacaphony of 
a.variety of sounds in busy Karolbagh, in a small 


apartment, with a few books, very few belongings 
and not even a ‘phone, leave alone a car, a. amall 


’ modest man, a common person’s editor lay peace- 


fully in deep sleep. The small apartment, tho quite- 
ness and modesty of the family and the discipline 


wore reminiscent of that seemingly small but giant ' 
_ colossus, an editor who inspired'but did not roar, 


` 


an editor who: seldom surrendered his Viewpoint, 
who could 'be tough-without being a bully, and an 
editor who earned every penny that he had'through 
his writings which were never on sale to the. highest 
bidder. ` ~ A f A e 
- C.N. 'Chitta Ranjan, 69, is no more and leaves 
behind him a' saga of struggle for his colleagues and - 
follow workers. His was a life: which spurned self-* 
advertisemont and publicity. His was a pen that 
identified with the downtrodden and the teeming 
millions, and championed ‘secular democratic causes, 
which he stood for. `. r 

chind the soft-spoken visage was a man of steel 
determination. No razzle-dazzle person this, no 
tom‘tommer of his work.and struggles. And yet 
behind him lay a saga of struggle fiom the freedom 
movement to journalism, from brief but meaningful . 


~ interventions in the journalists’ movement to the 


years when he remained ‘always a journalist and 
nothing added to if.. All these wore interludes in- 
some. ways. For his - principal, avocation was 


journalism till his death. l 

The small, silent gathering at the electric 
crematorium that bade him a tearful adieu was 
reflective in many ways of his reach. These, were 
Congressmen, Socialists, Marxists, colleagues ‘and 
press workers from newspapers where he worked and 
of course from the Delhi Union of Journalists whose’ 
affairs be presided ‘over in ale orm genteel manner’ 
having on one occasion declined the Secretary- 
Generalship of the then premier organisátion of 
journalists, tho Indian Federation of. Working 


, Journalists, to onsure that more time was devoted to 


the organisation than he ly could. And in the 
organisation too despite failing-health, he was 
always to be seen -in most goed ping a fow 
words of advice when over necessary and somewhat 
pained at the split in the working journalists’ move- 
ment. One of the last DUJ ions that he 
attended was a farewell to another veteran C.P. 
Ramachandran shortly before the latter left . for 
Kerala and therein he-made a small intervention to 
let the younger generation know that CPR was not 


hn a journalist but one with a struggling past that 
ex 


perienced torture by the British. And on 
another occasion, almost a decade back, ho woke ‘a 
6 


\ 


-in campaigns and 


E 


\ 


sleeping President of the DUJ much yonager'than, — 
‘him when he caught him napping during a seminar. 


Through constant chants from: behind of ‘Mr 
Chairman,’ ‘Mr Chairman’, ‘Mr Chairman’ Chitta 
Ranjan finally compelled the gentleman to >p?n his 
eyes. °` i 


contemporaries K.L. Kapur pot it, he took a stand 
and defended it relentleesly. Ho set befors himself 
certain principles on which he never compromised 
and suffered in the process. As the DUJ: said in its 
release: “He always provided a good and balanced 
‘advice to newspaper unions and actively participated 
programmes till he physically 

could.” 
Veterans connected with him in his early days 
— among whom were M.K. Ramamurtay,. JP. 
Chaturvedi — still remember his historic ba-tle with 
the Goenkas, his brief stint with The Hindustan Times 
and his efforts at trying to realise a newsp: per co- 
operative free from business control. urthy 
recalls a session of journalists. at, which chappals 
‘were throwh, but where:he stuck to’ ‘his viewpoint. 
At that time he maintained that journalists should 
not lead or hold dual membership by being in the 
newspaper and plant unions toe a viewpoint that. he 
later changed. They also recall that while journa- 
lists in Madras were’ preferring tote in ivozy, tower 
cocoons, he persuaded them to make their journa- 
lists’ organisation both’ a professional as well as a 
trade union body. ` That was when journalists seem- 


ed to clinch the issue the other way with the.cry. 


“professional body yes — trade unionism ne.” He 
persuasively tilted the scales — by being tke tip of 
the balance — in favour of healthy trade unionism 
combined with professionalism. In his historic 
struggle with the Goenkas which lasted for four 
years, he had active allies in Babu Bhaskar and 


M.V. Rao (who later joined him in Link and Patriot), 


‘and behind the scenes S. Mohan Kumaramangalam. 


_On all issues, CNC had astand. As cne of his- 


To the younger crop of journalists, CNC, as he 


was affectionately called, ‘was a real source of 


inspiration. For some, a model of hard work, for ` 


others a person who could inspire ‘to bring out the 
best in others by egging 
cum-photographer, V.M. Saluja, 


recalls how once 


them on. ‘A freedom fighter-. 


while clicking the last day of the late Ram Manohar - 


Lohia or behalf of Patriot, he bumped into £ scoop, 

a Cabinet mecting ‘of the then Bihar SVD Mi 

held in the lawns of the hospital where Lchia lay 

dying. Saluja ( er a blow-by-blow version to 
e 


Chitta Ranjan (then the Patriot Assistant Ed tor) to 
find his bylined story on page on (In thote days, 


a 
i 


jed òn page 34) | 





From Chitta Ranjan’s Pen 





C.N. Chitta Ranjan, the founder editor of Mainstream, passed away at the age of 69 in the 
te to his abiding memory we are reproducing here 
two of his pieces that appeared in Mainstream in the sixties. These are a reflection of his persona- 


night of August 2, 1990. Asa mark of tri 
lity and upright views. — Editor 
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A 


For a.New Frontier 


years have gone by and yet the Kashmir 


F dispute has defied settlement. And today it. 


has got entangled in a mass of other issues, ranging 
from :defence against the’ Chinese menace to thé 
securing of Western aid. 

The six rounds of ministerial level talks may have 
heard many a sophisticated proposal, pertaining to 
maps and alignments. They may have been accom- 
panied by hectic back-stair—sometimes oven front- 
porch—Icbbyings by interested outsiders, but there 
was something severely missing in all these confabu- 
lations. The relationship between two neighbouring 
countries san never be improved by means of cons- 
titutional niceties nor by mere Third-Party Good 
Offices. The spirit that can make the good offices 
work mus" come from the two neighbours them- 
selves, without which no amount of balancing of 
claims against counterclaims can bring about a 
lasting settlement. ; 

Indo-Pek relations have been embittered over 
years anc the unsettled issue of Kashmir has per- 
petuated this‘ bitterness. Those who say that the 
surrender ef the Valley itself will be a good riddance 
as it will ond the antipathy across the frontier, are 
mistaken, since that will be hailed on the Pakistani 


side in their present mood as the triumph of com- 
muna! intransigence on the part of the worst die- 
hards in their camp. 

Equally untenable as a means of settlement has 
been the stand of those who have popularised the 
clap-trap slogan that Pakistan must vacate aggres- 
sion. Apart from strengthening the adamancy of 
the Hindu communalists on this side of the frontier, 
this hot-air diplomacy forgets that no nation today ` 
can be made to agree to a settlement by the strategy 
of the bully. And the demand for vacation of 
aggression can be regarded by the mest peace-loving 
Pakistani as only the clamour of a bully. Tit-for-tat 
diplomacy may help one to play up to the gallery 

p. 


« but is hardly good meat for-wise statesmanshi 


Statesmanship was once shown from the Indian 
side when a few years ago, the Prime Minister mado 
the bold gesture suggesting that the Cease-Fire Line 
itself might be turned into the permanent frontier. 
This amounted to the foregoing of claims on the 
other side of thé frontier. But it was based on the 
realistic approach that a status quo spread over years 
should nót be disturbed so that there might be the 
least upset in any final settlement. 
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I must confess I had serious differences with ' 
Ch tta Ranjan on national and international 
issues but these did not in any way undermine 
my desp regard for him. Indeed, his intel 
lectuad and professional honesty was always a 
source of iration to me. 

Wo wor together in the student move- 
ment during Gandhiji’s Quit India struggle. 
He wes a quiet but very efficient campaigner, 
exhibiting great maturity of judgement even 
when he was so young. We were both arrested 
and cenvicted during the demonstrations that 
followed Kasturba Gandhi’s death in prison in 
Pune and sent to Alipuram Jail near Be s 
No reading matter was permitted under 2 
jail rules, not to speak of nowspapers. But wo 
managed to collect information about what was 
going on in tho country under the repressive 
British Raj and issue an underground daily 
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Symbol of Moral Courage 


“newspaper” written on slates. It was called 
the Alipuram Shimbun. Chitta Ranjan made a 
great contribution towards its success. 

Chitta Ranjan was a very competent journa- 
list. But then there is no dearth of competent 
people in our country. Where he stood head 
and shoulder above others in his profession wag 


.in respect of his moral courage and his inte- 


grity. He was to uncompromising in his 
commitment to basic values and even 
longed'adversity and suffering did not 

him from the path of probity. He was devoid 
of vanity and content to remain in the back- 
ground, With his death, the rare species he 
represented has become rarer still. But Chitta 
Ranjan will always remain enshrined in my 
memory. 


August 6 K.R. Sundar Rajan 


‘ “there was much concern regarding 


This offer was, however, lost in the dismal atmos 
here of acrimony that has prevailed in the relations 
the two countries. TOA ora ‘has 
proved that even bold and sta gestures 
cannot fetch the desired results unless they come in 
the wake of an overpowering spirit of mutual good- 
will.. It is this aspect of the Indo-Pak relationship 
that demands immediate attention from men and. 
women of goodwill in both countries. It will be an 
abdication of our conscience if we just say, as many 
of us do, that since Pakistan was born out of hatred 
for India, there could be no room fer a welling up 
of mutual goodwill between the two neighbours. : 
There are many avenues of social contact — trade, 
education and culture—where the two peoples cons- 
tantly’ meet. Can we in all honesty say that we 
have exhausted the furthest possibilities ef closest 
contact in these spheres to cement kinship and 


A 


dispel suspicion? Goodwill missions are not enough, 
for they too are hidebound by stuffy protocol, and’ 
seldom do they exude real goodwill. 

What is urgently wanted is a beld allout 
campaign for revitalising our withering links with 
our brothers and sisters in Pakistan. This can not 
and must not be confined to politicians alone. It _ 
has to be at all levels and among all sections. 
Only such a beld campaign can create the necessary 
om ue a which unsolved disputes like Kashmir can 


No longer must wo wait pathetically for others to 
come and put our houses in order. The time has 
come for striking out towards a now frontior of 
friendship. Pakistanis are not just our neighbours, 
they aro tho flesh of our flesh, as wo and thoy are 
-born out of tho sacred soil ofa common mother- 
land. C] (Editorial on May 18, 1964) ` 


For a Free, Independent Press 


T= desp agitation among the working journalists - 
. of India over increasing control of the 
newspaper industry by monopoly interests was 
aleari brought out at the eleventh annual session 
of.the Indian Federation of Working Journalists 
in Bombay last week. | ; 

The two subjects that held maximum attention 
during the lively fourday session — the Federation’s 
longest — were 
recently in the Rajya Sabha and the failure of the 
government to take steps to curb the grewth of 
monopoly and cencentration of ownership in the 
newspaper industry. : 

It is not without significance t, although the 
second Wage Board had started cloning. ane 
revision 


of the wage structure, the assembled delogates 
found it necessary to devote more time to the struc- 
ture ef the industry than to the question of wages. 
They adopted two majer resolations, one on the Press 
Council Bill and the other on concentration of 
ownership. 

The anxiety over the concentration of ownership 
stems from the act that each-year the report of 
the Registrar of Newspapers f es an increasing- 
ly depressing picture. Atone time spokesmen of 
the government did not hesitate to declare that 
that there was no monepoly in the industry 
although they well knew this was not true. As 
early as 1954 the Press Commission had found that 
the trend towards monopoly ‘was hg rong And 
required early study and action. The on 
had su that: the Press Council it had pro- 
posed should go into this aspect and suggest 
remodies. i - 


government spokesmen who tried to make 
out that there really was no threat of this kind soon 
had to swallow their words, for the annual reports 
of the brought out irrefatable facts which 
conclusively established the contrary. The facts 
were so cloquent, in fact, that the Prime Minister 
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the Press Council Bill introduced ' 


and others began expressing anxiety over the dan- 
ger to the dent functioning of the Press 
which the situation undoubtedly posed. ' 

At a seminar in New Delhi last year, Jawahar 
Nehru inted out that tho real danger to free 
functioning of the Press came from the control of 
newspapers by other industries, for this meant that 
the newspaper was part of an industrial empire 
whose interests it had to uphold at the cost of the 
public. interest. A, committee appointed by the 
government is also understood to have come to the 
same conclusion. 

The IFWJ resolution points ont that no inquiry 
into the concentration of wealth and power in the 
country will be complete without a thorough inveSti- 
gation of concentration of ownership in the news 
paper industry. It has demanded a s of the 
interlinking between newspapers and industrial 
monopolies, emphasising that in no other demo- 
cratic country is the identity of interests and control 
between the big newspapers and the top industrial 
houses so expansive-or so complete as in India. 

The conference has also demanded that business 
tycoons found guilty of malpractices and fraud 
should be thrown out of the newspaper industry. 

It would be strange indeed ifon a question over 
which national leader and working journalists have 
so clearly expressed themselves no action is taken. 
The Press Commission’s report was adopted by 


Peclement years ago without reservation of any 
in | 


Then and Now 
When the Press Commission made its enquiry, it 
will be remembered, the Press barons not 
cooperate wholeheartedly and withheld much essen- 
tial information. Nevertheless, on the basis of the 
fects and figures made available to it, the Commis- 
sion came to the conclusion that there was a 
tendency towards monopoly and concentration. At 
that time there was for further study if firm 
action was to be taken. ; 
_ Now the position is quite different, The Registrar's 


r 


t 

Annual reports leave no room for doubt abont the 
existence of rapid growth of concentration. What 
is urgenzly required, therefore, is not an endless 
debate, >n the prevalence of concentration but 
formulation of firm steps first to restrict the srowtl 
of this anti-democratic development and finally 
eliminate concentration altogether. That is why the 
IFWJ has appealed to the government and Parlia- 
ment to snact necessary legislation without delay. ' 

It is ic order to ensure that the collection and 
dissemination of news is‘ not controlled by private 
interests that the Federation has also reiterated its 
consistert demand that the Press. Commission’s 
recommendations about the national news agencies 
be implonented speedly. The Commission, taking 
note of the fact that the-Press Trust of India was 
controlled by the same monopoly interests which 
owned aad controlled the big newspapers, wanted 
that this national news agency should be converted 
into a public corporation. For the smaller agency 
then in existence, the United Press of India, a trust 
set-up was proposed. The UPI subsequently, went 
out of existence. 

While it became the duty of the government, 
following Parliament’s acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions, to lake steps to ensure changes in the structure 
of the PTI to make the news agency an instrument 
of public service, in actuality nothing whatever was 
done. On the other hand, two’ new news agencies 
with the same kind of ownership and control were 
allowed to be started; one of these has become 
defanct. The IFWJ took note of all this and deman- 
ded that the nows agencies to dealt with on the lines 
set out by the Pross Commission. 


Misuse of DIR 
. . Thus the IFWJ has laid stress on the need to re- 

lease the newspapers and news agencies from the 
strangle-hold of big industrial and business interests. 
At the same timo the working journalists did not 
overlook the need to ensure freedom of the Press 
from interference from the three arms of government. 
Apart from emphasising this aspect, while dealing 
with the ccope and functions of the proposed Press 
Council, -he conference took note of the misuse of 
the Deferce of India Rules against journalists who 
were proving inconvenient to those wielding power, 
particularly in somo of the States. Special reference 
was made to the arrests and cases in Maharashtra 
and West Bengal. ; 

Bot, as the resolution on concentration of owner- 
ship noted, the greatest threat to independent func 
tioning of the Press emanates from the bulk of it 
being controlled by vested interests. The first task, 
then, is tc bring about such changes in the structure 
of owership and control in the newspaper industry as 
will make it possible for tho Press fully and fearlessly 
to discharge its duti¢s asthe instrument of public 
weal. “The foremost of the needed changes is to free 
newspapers of their links with industrial houses. 
This'ts tho task to which members of Parliament, as 
guardians of the publio interest, must address them- 
selves for:hwith. Failure to do this would be failure 
to uphold the Directive Principles of the Constitu- 
tion. i : 
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The other major subject of professional impor- 
tance that the IFWJ conference dealt with was the 
pro to set up a Press Council. It had before it 
the Council Bill moved last month in the Rajya 
Sabha. A 

The resolution on the Bill pointed out that while 
it confermed in its broad pattern to the recommend- 
ations of tho Press Commission, it deviated from the 
recommendations in many eseentials. It recalled that 
the Commission had made its recommendations 
more than nine years ago and that these were 
ted in full by Parliament shortly thereafter, that 
1956 the government introdu a Bill more or less 


‘on the same lines as the present one and withdrew 


it when it was found unacceptable all round, that 
later on the then Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting put forward a draft which was an 
improvement on the first Bill but subsequently 
dropped it, and that finally the present Bill was 
introduced. The conference hoped that this marked 
the ond of long vacillation in this regard. 


The resolution stated categorically that “the Press: 


Council can be an effective instrument to ensure freo- 
dom of the Press and its independence from vested 
interests, the establishment and observance of the 
highest professional standards and the curbing and 


. elimination of monopoly and concentration owner- 


ship — the last constituting the gravest threat to the 
functioning of the Press in the public interest — 
only if the recommendations made by the Press 
Commission after careful consideration and accepted 
by Parliament after due thought are implemented.” 


Which Editors? 

It pointed out that “the biggest obstacle” to the 
proper and effective factioning of the Council was its 
composition as envisaged in the Bill. The system of 
selection of members provided for in the Bill “seeks 
to inflate proprietorial representation through the 
backdoor in the name of Editors and thus defeat the 
purpose for which the Council is created”, The re- 
ference was, of course, to the Bill’s seeking to fix the 
number of editors who will be on the Council and 
the definition of editors it lays down. The Press 
Commission wanted that the Council of 25 should 
consist of “not less than thirteen working journalists, 
including working editors.” The Bill, on the other 
hand, fixes the number of journalists at 13 and says 
this figure will include “not less than six editors”; 
and also says that “editor” will have the meaning 
assigned to the term in the Press and Registration 
of Books Act 1867. f 

In other words, any person whom the’ proprietor 
chooses for adorning the imprint line and whose only 
other auaiincanon neo De that he does ant “own or 
carry on the business of management of newspapers” 
can find @ place on the Press Council. This provision 
has to be studied in the light of the fact that there is 
in existence an organisation iming to represent 
editors — the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confe- 
renco — which in reality is an tion represent- 
in PAS bl le adeeb ts primary member- 

p is not of editors but of nowspapers; the editors, 
if the proprietors are pleasod to nominate them to 

(Continued on page 35) 
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India’s Path to Socialism 
S.G. SARDESAI ` 


longer possible unless one comes to grips with 

phenemenal consequences of the scientific- 
technological revolution, nuclear energy and the 
space ago on every sphere of human life and relations, 
SEIN economic, political, national, international, 
et al. , ‘ ; 

Tho gravest problem with us, Indian Communists 
of all braads, is that we have ceased to think. We 
have beccme prisoners of our traditional con 
ideas, fornulac, and so on, and imagine that a little 
amendment here or modification there will enable us 
to discover the new path. Buta bullock cart cannot 
be amended to turn it into a motor car, nor the latter 
be amended'to transform it into a sputnik. 

The same is true about the Russian path, the 
Chinese rath or the two paths worked out by the 
Programmes of the CPI and the: CPI-M. 

Does this mean we abandon Marxism? My reply 
to this question is ih the negative. Rejecting certain 
historical positions does not mean rejecting the 
principlee on which they are based. 

But it ¿oos mean that we give serious thought to 


N° serious effort to deal with this problem is an 
the 


certain besic postulates of Marxism and some illumi- - 


nating statements of Marx and Lenin. 

Lenin eaid (Left-wing Communism) that any trath 
carried to its logical extreme can be reduced to 
absurdity i 

Ho alsc 


uoted a famous writer: ‘“‘Grey is theory, 


l my friend, but is the everlasting tree of lifo.” 
Marx said: “Nothing that is human is alien to 
me.” ` 


Engels sxplained at great length that the relation.: 


between dialectical opposites is not only one of 
struggle. It is one of unity and struggle. Struggle, 
no doubt, is basic for without it all motion will ceme 
to an end, that motion is the fundamental, eternal 
law of the universe. But the degree of unity and of 
struggle are variables, determined by histerical condi- 
tions and requirements. We cannot forget this when 
wo come to tho ical question of resolving the 
conflict between the exploiting and the exploited 
classes of society. ` sie ; 
8 to question is issuo 
of T ant violet methods for achieving a 
tative transformation of society. In their period, 
the’eniphasls of Marx and Lohia was, no doubt, on 
violent forms.- But they never absolutised violence. 
Oa the centrary, on various occasions, they insisted 
that methods for bringing about basio 
were both feasible and necessary. 
. Well, kow mueh of the one and how much of the 
other? Has not nuclear power brought about a 
drastic cLange in respect of this question? Added to 
this is the now phenomenon that racist, psusdo-reli- 
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gious and national-chauvinistic forces have citileastied : 


massive, misanthropic violence in civilian life all over - 

the world including India. Their slogan is: after me - 

the deluge. Something to ponder over. ae 
Engels also explained that thesis and anti-thesis. . 


. are not exclusive. In a given dialectical cycle, when: ~ 


the thesis is desiroyed by the anti-thesis, something - 
from the thesis is over to the new A 
Tho dialectical process is ono of continuity and break, 
not only one ofa break. The positive achievements 
of past civilisations — not only technological but 
also social, cultural, intellectual, economic, political: , 
and managerial — are (have to be) carried over to 
socialism. Again something to pender over. 

We declare proudly that Marx turned socialism 
from Utopia into a science. Was it not Utopian (in 
Practice, far worse) to attempt to raise the edifice of 
socialism by rejecting and denouncing everything 
are from capitalism as the creation of the 

It was about such “‘Marxists” that Marx said in 
exasperation: “All I know is that I am nota 
Marxist.” And what about Lenin? In 1920 he 
insisted: “Communists must learn to trade.” Why 
do not our sanatani Marxist-Leninists denounce him, . 
as a revisionist? Zé 

Yos, Gorbachev has said “universal human values. 
have now top priority” in the ent of world . 
affairs. But he has not said that class strugglo has 
come: fo a eod or that imperialists are going to 
surren power and property voluntaril 
like Christian saints. ° 9 - 3  - ~ 

Class interests, class values, class struggle 
continue. But in the radically changed world,. 
universal human values (which, by tho way, were 
definitely recognised by Marx and Lenin) have to 
be given top priority.” That is the plain meaning 
of his assertion. To distort it and then attack it 
is not honest. ; 

All problems ef the world revolutio oceas 
have undergone a sea-change. Problems Telata 
to stages of the revolution, the class alliances 
(social unity) needed for them, the forms andn 
methods of struggle, tho order of priority in respect 
of various tasks, the relation of the working class 
and Communist Parties to ether social forces, — 
all these and other important questions urgently 
demand reconsideration, a new analysis, and new 
solutions. That is at least my understanding of 
Peon PAR fo Sodimm in, the-age daw wo 


No one has accused Fidel Castro of revisionism.. 
Recently, in an important speech, he dealt with 
the problem of revolution and its stabilisation in 
the Third World oountries in existing conditions. 

Ho clearly stated that it was no longer possible 
for these revolutions to be stabilised andto pro- 
gress unless the New International Economic Order 
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was achieved. Revolution in ono or another 


country cannot advance in the old, way. -Hence, 


This was Castro speaking, not Gorbachev. j 

The path of the world revolutionary process now 
lies through the struggle for peace, disarmament, 
the NIEO, growth combined -with social justice 
and democracy, leading to a genuinely democratic 
and humane socialism. ) ' : 

This does not mean that revolution in every 


in management, recognition of trade unions be secret 
ballot, ecology, the criminalisation of politis and 


‘ corruption. All these are directly related to the 


country is going to advance strictly in this order. ` 


. Only dogmatists and stupid persons will draw such 
a conclusion. Unevenness is one of the laws of 
social development. 

The question is of priority, and resulting from 
it, of conscious emphasis in our practical activity 
regarding thé multiplicity of our tasks. It is sill 
to imagine that struggles for fair wages, or for f 
_or for democracy in any country can or should be 
held pp until peace, disarmament, the NIEO are 

` ‘eo 


I do not want to work-out a plan for India’s path 
to socialiem. And not only because that cannot 
be done in a brief article. Far more important is 
the reason that with the unimaginably new and 
crisscrossing problems now facing us, any such 
plan: is bound to be schematic. And that is not 


' worth the paper on which it is written, All that . 


can be indicated is the broad perspective of advance. 
It is no doubt true, as we have always said, that 
there ‘can be no advance to socialism unless the 
forces of imperialism (the MNCs and so on), of 
feudal relics (not only economic but also secial 
and cultural) and our own gigantic Big Business 
houses are firmly rebuffed. But ‘that is a very 
general statenient of the problem. 
The question is, what is the key issue òn which the 


offensive of these forces is now focused? What is 


the point on which they converge? What is the 
most vicious and dangerous form of their offensive? 
That issue is whether the country is to remain 
united or disintegrate into fragments. : 
` “It is the vicious divisive forces bised on religion, 
caste, language and ethnicity that constitute the 
spearhead of foreign and internal reactionary forces 
today. They are the enemy number one of Indian 


democracy, secularism, integrity, security and 


Lenin said that in every situation we have to 
discover and grasp the key link, in the chain fer 
advancing to our goal. This is the: key link for our 
advance to socialism. Failure to grasp itis to bid 


good-bye to socialism. 

Naturally, the sanction of such a struggle (on the 
issues just stated) has to be an all-out secular, demo- 
cratic, patriotic front. Its programme has to concre- 
tise how pest pai waaay ie to be ‘integrated with the 
just economic demands of our people asa whole as 
also 
ethnicity, language, region, etc. . 

Traditional mass struggles will øontinuo. Simul- 
taneously, nationwide campaigns will have to be 
organised on the issues of religious fandamentalism, 
peace, a self-reliant economy, workers’ participation 


sectional interests based on religion, caste, 


struggle against various divisive forces and foreign 
in ce in our internal politics. - - 
Efforts havo to be made to draw the boaurgeo 
parties and'various social organisations into these 
campaigns and struggles. Considerations of eectoral 
alliances and adjustments must not be allowed, to 


‘supersede or influence the building of popular unity 


needed for such campaigns and struggles. Mass 


unity must have ority over the exigercies' of. 
parliamentary politics. ` l 
We approach the question of Left or democratic 


unity frem the standpoint of the role of cifferent 
classes in‘society. That is basically correct.- i 

But all over the world, in recent decades. youth ` 
and students have developed a powerful role -n poli- 
tics which is distinctly new. Similarly, women, 
scientists, technicians, academicians, journalists have 
also emerged as influential political forces. These 
multi-class forces have to be consciously cultivated 
and brought into the broad, democratic, patriotic: 
unity we have to build. aca 
ae vone - ae the Communist Parties ha 

irely a ro evolving a new programme 
for advancing to socialism and in otganiane the 

unity and forms of struggle. i : 

But it has to be clearly understood. that they can . 
play this role on condition that they get out of 
their traditional dogmatic ruts of thought, speech,- 
organisation and action. Thoy have got to come to 
termis with the'new realities of the world in which we 

ve. . nee 

Leadership is not a God-given right. It is a 
responsibility and a duty towards all other srogres- 
sive and revolutionary social forces, and has .to be 
voluntarily and willingly accepted by'them. Besides, 
various other social elements and groups alo make 
a contribution to historical progress. This has to 
be recognised and respected and we have to oo- 
operate with them as equals, not as superiors.. The 
poner of the exclusive leadership: of the working 
class is an abjurdity, a mirage. Cooperation with 
others implies sharing leadership with them. . 

However we may deny it, we have always consi- 
dered the working class and the Communis: Parties 
as some sort- of a unique force external to society 
and yet leading it. The plain meaning of such an 
understanding is that we impose our | on 
others. This is wrong in principle. and impossible 
of achievement in practice, as has been revealed’ 
the experience of the socialist. 


-Lenin said that the wo class has to -nerge in 
society and yet play its distinct role. The samo 
applies to the Communist Parties. Tho existence.of 

and their contradictions does not negate the 
fact that the society is an organjc entity, of which 
wo are a limb. We havo to learn this science and 
art in altogether new conditions. There is no 
alternative: s 

This article has become something like the famous, 
‘epigrammatic Vedanta sutras. And sutras need a 
bhashya to explain them which is beyond tke scope 
of an article. Sutras also have value proved they 
are not treated as petrified dogmas. [-] 





Panchayati Raj: 


Reflections on- Economic Issues 





PRANAB K. BANERJEE and USHA JAIN 


Sa 1557, there have been several attempts at 
different levels to strengthen the Panchayati Raj 
system in India. Laterly, through the 64th Amend- 
ment Bill, tho earlier government is said to have 
tried to zive power to People, Interestingly, the 
government’s.cfforts failed because the then Opposi- 
tion had very little to agree with the proposal mooted 
by the sarlier government. However, it will be 
interesting to understand the concept of Panchayati 
Raj and examine the inadequacies of this institution. 
Besides, it will bo useful to draw experience from 
the Panchayati system existing in different states. 


. The Conc2pt 

Article 40 ef the Constitution suggested that the 
state shall take stops to organise Village Panchayats 
and endow them with such powers and authority as 
may be necessary to enable them to function as units 
of self-government. : 

The Balwant Rai Mehta Committee recommended 
certain action to strengthen this institution iù 1957. 
The Committee maintained that the Panchayati 

tem establishes a link between the local leader- 

p enjoying confidence of the local people and the 

. government in power. Later, it was discovered that 
the Panchayati system suffered from a number of 
weaknesses. This resulted in setting up the Ashok 
Mehta Committee in 1978 to look into its working 
in the various States.? 

The Committee recommended: the Panchayati 
system tc participate in the area of agriculture, 
cottage imdustries, forestry and welfare activities. 
‘Though some of the recommendations of the 
Committe» were accepted by some States, most of 
them wer not implemented. Then came. the anti- 
poverty programmo and setting up of district rural 
agoncics at lower levels. C.H. Hanumantha Rao’s 
working group? on district planning and G.V.K. 
Rao’s committee which was set up to examine the 
existing administrative mechanism for rural develop- 
ment, poverty alleviation programmes‘ gave some 
useful recommendations to strengthon the Zila 
Parishad and district level planning, Later, the 
Singhvi Committee pared a concept paper on 
Panchayati Raj’ which recommended that Panchayati 
institutions should have closer links with the 
planning machinery and the implementation of rural 
development programmes at lower levels. 
` Indeed, the concept of Panchayati Raj has under- 
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. capable of performing the role that is 


‘gone some changes over the years. Though it began 
as a narrow concept, it has expanded to cover the 
areas of rural development and economio planning 
to a reasonable extent. However, there are certain 
limitations that have been broadly identified as the 
following: - f 

. First, the concept is still very narrow for the 
Panchayati institutions enjoyed very little power in 
the everall development of the rural areas. 

Second, there is insufficient c ity about the 
inter-relationship between the Pan ayati Raj orga- 
nisation and development organisations, 

Third, there is no clarity about how to involve the 
weaker sections in the Panchati Raj institution. 

Boaides, there exist considerable confusion and 
conflicts in jurisdiction of power amongst a number 
of agencies responsible for rural development and 
sctting up institutions of Panchayati Raj. Althou 


all these limitations restrict ‘the scope of 
‘Panchayati Raj system, there is enormous bility , 
_ to identify various areas of development that can be 
entrusted to the Panchayati institutions. 
Panchayati Institution in Action 
The general opinion is that in spite of some 


isolated achievements, the Panchayati system can- 


` very successful. 
Firstly, the panchayati system has not been able to 


In many States, Panchayats do not concern 
themselves with are socially and econo- 
in the decision-making 


‘ tly 
gimmick of the elite 
group of the village community — the big farmers 
and money-lenders. 

Limitations of the Panchayati System 
(1) Structural Inade quacies 

It is found that the Panchayati system that has 
Governments are not 


expected 
of them. For camp. the distribution of the 
ns 


ilities among tho Panchayati 


confusion in tho management- of resources liko 
land, wa and forests, etc, and their controlling 


B 


-o Besides, the panchayati institution enjoys limited impòrtant  requiretnent for the succers of the 
support of expert manpower tor paoi imple Panchayati Raj institutions O Sy hes 


mentation or monitoring of the ous development f ge a ie 

programmes. : ‘ References 

. i I 4 Me g va / 

(2) Socio-economic Structure of the Rural Society . 1. The Constitution of India, Government of India, New - 
i. o i 


_ It hasbeen discovered that elected members in Po l : 

‘the Panchayati institution and’ its major fonction: „2 The Report on the Committee on Panchayati Raj. 
aries are from an elite group which is least bothered Government of India, New Delhi. = he 

- in improving, the conditions of those for whom the | 3 Report of the Working Group -on DistrÈt, Planning| 
inon waists, In other words, it has boen YoL1& i Planning Commission, Government of Fania, 


observed: that the Panchayati institutions do not : ; PER 
seem: to be capabls of bringing about changes eae Repos of Ea Cointe Ot amet at eer 


. k ugh I cif tion. t - N alleylation programmes Government of India,- 1585.. ; 
(3) _ The Bureaucratic Machinery t Gamat pape on parai Raj, Ministry ae 


'The government machinery has hardly succeeded 
in ovolving a cadre. of specialisation within the 



















, Panchayati institutions. Besides, there is little mutual An Appeal' 
faith between government. officials and the function- i 
aries of Panchayati institutions:. Also, thore is ta AN 


| The Book Review has been run, sincè its 
: mapia in 1976, through voluntary effort. 

With the journal now having secured for itself f 
a niche in the book world, a trust has >een set | 
up to manage The Book Review. 


tremendous confusion about the relationship between 
: . government agencies and the Panchayati institutions 
which results in misunderstandings and various types 
of conflicts. > : ` 
` (4). The Constitutional Problems ; 
Itihas been observed that many State Governments 
have not, implemented ‘the recommendation of va- 
rious Committees on Panchayati Raj. In some States 
` there wore no regular elections and the Panchayat 
“ bodies were suppressed. Now it is very often argued 
that there must bə a Central legislation to mako it 
obligatory for the State _Goverriment to implement 
the Panchayati Raj programme effectively. However, 
in the present political situation one wonders if that 
could really be done. weer RPT BS 


Conclusion 


‘To enable us to collect a. sizeable cerpus of 
funds, we envisage the following scheme: One- 
time donations of a minimum of Rs 500 from 
individuals and Rs 5000 and mare- from 
cultural and philanthropic organisations. 


We hope that friends and well-wishers will 
send in their ‘cheques in. return - for, Life 
Membership of The Book Revicw. . l 
| Chandra Chari © Chitra Narayanan: ` 
Uma Iyengar - = $. Gopal ~~ o 
Raja Ramanna | K.R. Narayanan - - 
K:N. Raj `- Meenakshi Mukherjee 
N.S. Jagannathan Romila Thapar ; 
Nikhil Chakravartty © V.P.Dutt >. 
Mrinal Pando ` Tejeshwar Siagh 
S.S. Marathe Ashok Vajpeyi 

l Paul Zachariah | 
(Members of the Advisory/Editorial Board)” 


_ In conclusion, we would like to emphasise the 
fact that the basic thrust of.rural development must 
get an operational ‘outlet in the Panchayati Raj sys- 
tem. developmental question of tho Indian 
' economy which is directly linked with rorat uplift- 
ment, has boen a major issue in tho intellectual 
deliberations of this country for some decades. In 
fact there is a basic need to evolve a comprehensive 
gramme through Panchayati Raj which would _ 
clarify a range of. confasions that has been in ex- ` 
istenco at various vital , points of growth and . 
planning. There is substantial need to conceptualise 
the institution of Panchayati Raj taking into account 


1 


the fundamental growth problems of this copntry. 


` Wo are often faced with a ‘dilemma — though 


` there are illusions about representative participation, . a cheques are payable bo: am 


4 


doubts are raised in certain quarters about vital ; : 
doubts atte iautitations like Parlament and tho State ` TE T 
. ‘Assemblies. Consequently, it is time to realise that f Ox INO: 7 - 

mass participation in the #ocio-economic power Chanakyapuri l 


_ New Delhi-110021 ` 
sont system. i . l l 
ing the position of tho masses at tho grassroots is an 
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A viewpoint on the’ controversial subject of reservation by Minoo Masani was carried in 
i (January 6, 1990). At that time other views on the subject were-elicited. Some | 
responses were published in the Mainstream- issues of February 10, ee 3, 1990; March 


31, 1990; 


and April 21, 1990. Here is another contribution.— Edi 





1o an attempt has been made to focus on a 
few facts abont how tho Scheduled Caste (SC) 
and. ths Scheduled Tribe (ST) people, popularly 
known as Harijans and Adivasis or Girijans, eke 
out, their livelihood. In other words, how far the 
benefits of the development process in general and 
» the resérvation policy and other facilities in parti- 
cular kavo percolated to these people during the 
last four decades or so. Honce the emphasis is on 
only two aspects:.1. education 2. employ- 
“ment of these two communities at the macro level. 
Acoo-ding to the 1981 Census, the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes population numbered 


15.6 crores — 10.4 crores Scheduled Castes and. 


.5.2 crores, Scheduled Tribes. They account for one- 
fourth ef India’s population of 67 crores (exclud- 
ing Assam): In other words, on an average, covery 
fourth Indian is: a Scheduled Caste or Scheduled 
Tribe parson. ` i ` 3 
The two thirds of the Schedule Caste popula- 
‘tion is concentrated in six States: Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. Asa percent of the -total State 
population, their highest proportion is found. in 
Panjab (26.9 per cent), followed by Himachal 
Pradest (24.6 per cent), West Bengal (22.0 per cent), 
Uttar Pradesh (21.2 per cent), Haryana (19.1 
> cent), Tamil Nadu (18.4 cent), Rajasthan (16 
cemt), and among Union Territories, Delhi 
18. pez cent) and Pondicherry (16 per cent). As 
regards the Scheduled Tribe Population, 57 per 
cent of -hem are concentrated in just four States — 
Madhys ‘Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, and Maharashtra. 
. Asa propertion of tho State population, the Scho- 
doled Tribes are dominating in Negaland (84 per 
cent), Meghalaya (80.6 per cent) and Lakshadweep 


(93.8 per cent), Mizoram (93.6 per cent), Dadra and. 
Arunachal 


"Nagar Havel (78.8 per cent) and Pra- 
(6.8 per cent), among the Union Terrircties 
(Table No. 1): 


The author is associated with the Centre for 
Monitoring Indian Economy, Bombay. The |' 
views expressed here are thé author's own and 
not mecessarily of the organisation to which he 
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Mostly prey ve in villages. Only 16 per coat -of 
the Scheduled Castes and six per cont of the Schedul- 
ed Tribes live in towns and cities. For historical ' 
reasons, the Scheduled Castes are scattered almost 
all over Indig and reside generally in the outskirts 
of. villages and towns, whereas the Scheduled 
Tribes aro largely concentrated in forested areas 
ety hilly terrains, forming certain distinct tribal 

ts baa! 
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I. Education 
bee 3 Mostly Illiterate `` 
Notwithstanding some distinct improvement in 


the spread of literacy among ‘these two communities, 
after i 


especially nce, an overwhelming 
majority of them do not know how to read and 
write. Both Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


are leas literate than other communities. The lite- 


racy level among the Scheduled Castes is 21.4 per 
cent that is one-half of the literacy level of other 
communities of the country while that among the 
Scheduled Tribes; a little more than one-third (16.4 


-per cent. About 90 por cent of tho womenfolk of 


these communities are illiterate. 


‘Over the years, there has been definitely some 
improvement in the ratio of enrolment of the 
children of Scheduled Castes and Schedaled Tribes, ' 
and secondary schools. 

, a8 revealed by the data in Tablo 3, their enrol- 
ment ratios lag behind the ratios of the all commu- 
nities except in case of Scheduled Castes at primary 
level in 1982-83. Expectedly, the position about 
the girls’ enrolment could be still worse. . 

A lot of educational improvement has taken place 
among the Scheduled Caste/Scheduled. Tribe com- 
munities. In National Policy on Education (1986), 
the central focus in the educational development is 
aimed at their equalisation with the non-SC-ST. 
population at all stages and levels of education in all 
stages and in all the four di ions — rural male/ ` 
female and urban male/female. Bat. they have still 
miles to go to even up with the educational: devel 
ment level of the general population, both in 
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TABLE 1 


` 
‘ 


Sobeduied Castes and ‘Scheduled Tribes: 1981° 





Source: Registrar e 
Census of India 1981,, Series-I, Part U B (tD, 





; Primary 
Census Abstract: Scheduled Castes, Part JI B (lii) Primary Source: 
Scheduled Tribes ‘and 


Census Abstract: 


Census Abstract: ANFEN aaa New Delhi, 1983. 
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Part II B (i) Primary 


issues. 


Government of India, Ministry 
Selected Educational Statistics: 1983-84, September 








Scheduled Castes (SC) ‘Scheduled Tribes (ST) SC and ST 
As, of Iakls—-~—Ss As Nof > population 
pat Toral s otal SC To Total ST as % of 
l ` popula . population population po n total pops 
i of State of India ` of State of India > laba of 
s \ ` Stafe 
- Major States i i i l 
ai 38.7 14.7 37 ` 92 2.4 11.4 371 
Madhya Pradesh 73.6 14.1 7.0- 119.9 23.0 23.2! ` 37.1 
Rajasthan - 58,4 17.0 5.6 41.8 12.2' - 81" 29-2 
‘West Bengal 120.0 _ 22.0 11.5 30.7 5.6 59 27.6 
Punjab 45.1 26.9 43 — i= — 26.9 
Bihar > -11014 14.5 9.7 58.1 8.3- 11.2 22.8 
Uttar Pradesh 234,5 21.2 22.4 2.3 0.2. 0.5. 214 
Gújarat / 24.4 72 23 BS 14.2 9.4 21.4 
Andhra D6 | 14.9: 16 31.8 59° - 62 20.8 .. 
Karnataka 56.0 15.1 53 18.3 49 3.5 20,0° 
` Tamil Nadu E 88.8 18.4 -8.5 5.2 1.1 1.0 19.5 . 
Haryana - , 24.6 19.1 2.3 — — — 19.1 ' 
Maharashtra 44.8 © DL 43 577 92°» 112 16.3 
Kerala 25.5 10.0 2.4 2.6 1.0 0.5 11.0 
Nagaland = a 6.5 84.0 13 84.0 
: — 0.4 — 10.8 80.6 2.1 81.0 
Tripura . ~ 31. 15.1 03 5.8 28,4 11 43.5 
Pradesh - ` 10.5 “ 24.6 1.0 2.0 4.6 0.4 292 
Sikkim aie 02. 58 = 0.7 23.3 0.1 29.1 
` Manipur . f - 02. 1.3.. — 3.9 273 0.8 28.6 
Jammi & Kashmir 5.0 . 8.3 0.5 —, — ue 83 
Union Territories . i 
“Takshad i = a a= 0.4. 93.8 0.1, 93.8 
Mizoram -. ; — 5G _ ae ae ee “933 
Dadra & Haveli — — - i 0 - 80 
Nagar H = 05 = 4.4 69.8 0.9 . 703 
Deller Mee, aa Soe? ee Se Ge 
Pondi 0. * 16. . = nm = 16.0 
06 | 14.1 0.1 i — — Ao ‘141 
ne iat paa 0.2 11.9 — 11.9 
Goa, Daman & Diu 0.2- 2.2 = 0.1 1.0 ~ 32 
All-India 1047.5 15.8 . ` 100.0 5163 * 7.8 100.0° 23.6 © 
Note: Statea and Union Territories are ranked by the last column. * Excludes Assam. 2 
, ; 7 : . a 
TABLE 2 \ , TABLE 3 
‘Literacy Levels Among Scheduled Castés & $; School Enrolment of Scheduled Castes & 
Scheduled Tribes: 1981* ' ` Scheduled Tribes: 1970-71 & 1982-83 
i (Percentage of literates) __ ys $ 
> $ Enrolment as %4 of population unda 
Scheduled Scheduled Other All respectt o Å 
et? abies LevellAg Scheduled aii — y — 
Maks ai M5s m3 463 E e ta e e ea <x Sea 
\ , tribes + cotımwmities 
© Rural 27.9 22.9 46.1 40.8 : ID- TRE 1970- ivez D7- 1982-— 
Females 109 8.0 29.4 24.8 - i 3 3 
Rural: 8.5 g S3 zra aa Se et ne S 
Urban 24.3 i . Me i ES 
UA 164" 413 36.2 Primary (Class I to V) : 
ata 185 149 3472 < 297 6-11 years 61.5 93.5 53.1 81.9. TLE 93.4 
Urban 36.6 37.9 60.4 STA: e raai ` : i 
P P _. ~ Secondary (Class VI to VIII) j : y 
*Excludes Assam - Meld 20.6 42.1 1 
f and 5 -14 years . 38. 26.0 . 342 48.9 





of , Education, 
and earlier 


Š , 


Qqtiäntitative' and qualitativo terms. Besides, there 
-has bsn. a sharp reduction in the Co-efficient of 


Equality as one moves up the education ladder, . 


: TABLE 4 
Co-effictent of Equality for SC & ST: 1976-77 & 1978-79’ 
Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 

Ta t 1976-77 1978-79 1976-77 1978-79 
Primarş/Junior Basic School 91.0 109.0 86.8 93.5 

_ MiddlesSenior Basic School 724 77.7 56.1 641 
High/H gher Secondary School 61.8 684 29.4 36.0 
University and Colleges for x 
Genera! Education ` ; 51.2 52.5 26.7 28.0 


*Co-effiient of Equality ‘ ý 

Ratio of enrolment of SC/ST to total enrolment x10 ` 
Retio of population o to tota! population 

Sources: Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 

and Schzduled Tribes: 1979-81. Part I, New Delhi, April 1982 
and Govt. of India, Minister of Education and r 
Pri “of Education of Scheduled Castes and 
Tı : 1978-79, Now Delhi, 1984. _ 


though there is improvement in the‘same stage 
(Table 4). This implies, among other things, 
‘the retos of wastages and stagnation in edu-: 
cation among these communities are considerably 
higher than those among the other communities. -For 
example, the spread of higher education among them 
was still of about half of that among the general 
populttion in the case of Scheduled Castes and about 


one-fourth of that in the case of Scheduled Tribes.’ ` 
Insofar as the professional and other higher courses. 


are , the ‘position of SC/ST is rather 
deplorable. The datd collected by the Centre for 
Social Studies, Surat in 1983 in respect of 15,680 
households of 100 villages randomly selected and 
covering all the districts of Gujarat, throw amplo 
light on this state of affairs. At village level in 
“Gujaret the performance of these two communities, 
_is rathar poor as oompared with Brahmin, Bania and 
Other npper castes particularly at middle and college 
stage (Table 5). 

Farther, “a predominant majority of non-enrolled 
and non-attending children in the age-group 6-14 
' belong to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, eto. 
Out of every.10Q childrén who enter Class 1, only 
about 40 complete Class V and only about 25 
‘ complete Class VIH. Therefore, sven if the non- 
enrolled SC/ST children are made to join formal 
schools; it is they who drop out soon after. joining, 
to constitute the bulk of drop-outs.” 

Thus ‘despite various facilitios and reservations 
ronda by the government, tho Schedulod Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes Have not been able to avail 
themselves much of education, an important means 
for progress, primarily because of their poverty and 
‘ignorance. 

A word about the reserved seats for eom- 
munities in thé educational’ institutions: It is 
emphasised here that the reservation is only at the- 
time of entrance to a particular course of study- but 
it shocld be remembered that in the examinations 
they are evaluated on with others. There is no’ 
, suuency shown to these people at evaluation in 
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may require a 


, economically viable because of uneconomic holdings, 


‘ occupancy rights, alienation of land, otc. 





; (Per cent) 
Education Scheduled Brahmin Vania Other 
$ Castes Tribes , > upper castes 
literato 27 47 8 8 
48 38 39 34 41 
Middle 19 13 38 39 ‘43 ' 
College 6: 2 14 19 12 
Total 100 100 . 100 100 100 
: Source: Ghanshyam “Casto, Class and Reservation” 
` Eeonomie and Political Weekly Bombay January, 19 1985 


oxaminations. Nevertheless, it is often exaggerated 
on the question of inefficiency and mediocrity in the 
2n d = tó e prentan of these weaker 
ons‘alone w. 16, in fact, quite negligible, This 

s a negligible, 


dispassionate enquiry. 
‘TI. Employment Opportunities 


According to 1981 census, about six cr 
ri cent of the Schedule Caste: and Schedule 
Tribe population, form mainly working population: 
They comprise relatively more women.and children 
for earning livelihood due to poverty. And the 
remaining 62 per cent of them depend on the meagre 
earnings of these working people, 


Agriculture Mainstay ' - — 
« \ x 


Tt should be stressed here that agriculture — 
cultivation or agricultural labour is the mainstay of 
their work force — 76 per cent of Scheduled Castes 
oad pareen of Schoduledffribes. A third of the 

otal pop on engaged in tho agricultural-sector . 
belongs to SC/ST population. 


4 


A little more than 25 percent of the Scheduled 
Castes and half of the eduled Tribes who are 
gust the land are small and marginal 


ivation which is not, by and large 


inferior quality of soils and low-value crops is a 
poor consolation to these disadvantaged’ people.. 
Besides, they often fdce other problems such as ' 


Agricultural Labourers: About half of the Scheduled 


‘Caste working poeple and one-third of the Scheduled 


Tribes, bereft of any worthwhile assets i 
the band of agricultural’ labourers mainly. as rh 
less labourers. According to the latest Rural 
Enquiry: 1974-75 (1979), more than half of the agri- 
cultural labour households were without any culti- 
vated land. The other half who, owned some land 
were, by and large, subsistance farmers, having less 
than an acre of cultivated land. In a sonse, many of 
them had nothing to sell_except their labour, for 
which there was not enough demand in many areas. 
The most disturbing fact is that the wage-paid emp- 
loyment for agricultural labourers as a whole had 
-been ing: On an a they got work for 
246 days a year in 1974-75 against 272 days ten 


Se 
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years igo (1964-65), Besides, because of inflation, 
thore, has been a considerable erosion in their real 

?, wages. However, in recent year it may be mentioned 
that there has been some improvement in ‘certain 

. ręgions duo to effective implementation of devélop- 


mont programmes, like Employment Guarantee - 


Schome in Maharashtra 
” -Mounting Debts: An increasing incidence - of 


indebtedness which is incidentally the highest among ` 


the Scheduled Castes, leads to their further pauperi- 


sation. As a result, their dependence on money- 


lenders, tho major source of loans, has of late 
considerably increased. The contribution of {nsti- 
tutional finance — credit cooperative societies in 
disbursement of loans to these weaker sections has 


remained at miserably low level of around 5 per cent ' 


of the total loans raised by them. They are -so poor 
„that the. household consumption continues to be the 
- Main purpose for which the loans are-raised. Some-, 
‘times they become so. indebted that'they have no 
- where-withal to mortgage but their body and become 
bonded labourers, at times for generation! 
: Bonded. Labour: Among the landless: agriculture 
` labourers in India, the bonded labour forms the 
lowest stratum.’ An_extrome manifestation: of -the 
sorry plight of rural unorganised labour is the 
- bended labour systom.. Extreme poverty, total lack 
- of skill or assets, inequitous social customs, the 
state of helplessness of a latge number of these 
people -and their dependence on the private money- 
ding system are, among others, the main. canses 
‘which have lod to this predicament. According to an 
estimate of the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
of the Planning Commission, 83.2 per cent of the total 
number of,. bonded labourers belong to ths Sche- 
duled. Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This percentage. 
varies from 91.7 per cent (Scheduled Castes) in 
Uttar Pradesh to'45 per~ cent’ (Schedule Tribos) in 
Tamil Nadu.‘ 
. The minimum wages jaws are there since 1948 but 
more or less on paper... By and large, minimum 
wages are not being paid in a large Sumber of States 


and Union Territories, The inspecting masin : 
is grossly inadequate and almost totally ineffective | 
and the spectacle of exploitation of ,agricpltural. 
labourers, half of which camprising landléss Schedules 
Castes and Tribes people, is widely pervasive. 
Further, only two per cent of the agricultural _abour 
households were aware of the minimom wages — a 
bulk of them wore, thus, ignorant of even ths exis 
tence of such wa It is also a known fact that in 
many areas‘ agricultural labourers continue to. be 
denied evon the payment of wages. There havs been: 
many instances of non-payment or Groat en of 
wages, leading to violent clashes, with rijan and . 
Adivasi labourers falling victim to oppressivo action _ 
of employers and their stooges. i Pes 

- Unorganised: These weaker sections form a rignifi- 
cant section of the unorganised labour in the country, 


-whore the unionisation process to. redress thoir 


grievances is extremely difficult and hence very much 
limited. The .Commissioner for Scheduled 

and Scheduled Tribes has posed a question: “Hew 
the poor to organise ‘themselves into. a formidable 
pressure group capable to counteract the weakness 


- of the administration and the oppossion of the vested 


interests. On the one side are those who hava been: 
denied the intended benefits of the develosment 
process and on the other are-those who have grabbed 
the lion’s share and built. up their capabilizies”.® 


- Here lies a crux: in the present set-up, unless. they 


are organised, they cannot claim.as a Tight the, 
benefits of the development process so that in turn 


, they may make also contribution to society ek 


ee Non-agricultural Sector’ i a 


. T r 1 

Only about one-fourth (89 lakhs) >f the Scheduled 
Castes'and ono-cighth (28 lakhs) of Scheduled Tribes - 
workers earn their livelihood in ‘non-agricultural 
activities. Taken together, they account for just 
six per-cent of such people engaged in the non aan: 
cultural activities in the country. 

Ras Occupations: Deprived of educaticn and 


= : Occapatie! Paton of Schedaled Cate & Seeded Trib Popalato: 1581 





1. Agricultural sector (a+b) 


` 289, 764 192 87.1 99 -614 1,480 65.5 
i - (19.5) ` l (13.0) ' (67.5) (100.0) >o 
` (a), Cultivators 107 28.2 1 54.4 698 42.9 41.6 
ai. (13.0), =. 54) (100.0) 
<o O Agricultural workers’ 1 48.2 Nn 32.7° 30i- ^ 18.5 555 249 
, (33.8) (13.0) (53.2) (100.0) 
2. Nor-agricultural sector (ctd) 89 23.6 28 12.9 38.6 745 B5 
20) (3.8) ; (84.2) (100.0) ` 
(OJ Household industry-manu- ~ 3 - ' 
“and reparing PER: Say 33 3 14 ' @ 3.8 T 35 
' 2, BO * 7 3.9) . (80.5) (100.0) irae 
(dy Other workers 20.3 125 11,5 566 34.8 6 - 30.0 





Total (+2) - 100.0 


100.0" ~*~ 2,295* 1000 





Note: ~ 
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Echea Anian, Figures in brackets indicato percontage to line totals under col. T; 


Source: O a eee Part 1B- (10, Primary, Conse Abr 
E New Delhi, 1983 


~i 


Tastes; ” 
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other assats, quite a large number of them eke. out 
their liveihood in other low-paid traditional occupa- - 
tions in non-agricultural sector such as tanning, 
` shoe-making, cobbling, leather work, gathering of 
wood and other forest produce, bee-keeping, basket 
and mat-making, weaving, sweeping, scavenging rag- 
picking and unskilled workers, etc. Many of these 
occupations are considered ‘“‘socially low”. Anda 
few work in government sector as clerks, peons and `’ 


sweepers. 
Under the non-agricultural sector, 15 lakhs of SCs 
and STs are working in cottage/household industries 
. producing generally non-sophisticated items. And 
the remaming aboat one crore SC/ST workers aro. 
engaged in town and cities as clerks, workers, peons 
and scavengers in government and somo industries like 
textiles and others as road-side cobblers, etc. On 
account of social stigma of untouchability, the 
Scheduled Caste people in rural areas cannot under- 
také ever low-paid non-traditional job of hawking 
in catables because of their known identity? 
- Thus, the reservation policy of the government 
touches a fringe of the segment of Scheduled 
` Castes and Scheduled Tribes. f 
Governnent Jobs. As oxpected, under the present 
socio-economic’ structure of the country, only a 
microscopic minority of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Schecujed Tribes who are benefited from educa- 
tional fasilities provided by the government aro 
able to arail themselves of the facility of the reserva- 
tion of jobs for them in various government sector 
activities. There is no such reservation in the priva 
sector except traditionally “reserved” sector o 
moneal jcbs. Let us see, how much they are beno- 
fited from. these government jobs. _ i 
In March 1987 in all about 183 lakh persons were 
employed in the government sector, that is, public 
sector ic the wi ‘sense — Central and State 


Outside agriculture besides limited low-paid em-- 
ployment the above referred widely-termed govern-| 
ment sec-or provides some scope for employment 

y because of reservation, for these two socially 
and ecopomicaly handicapped communities. The 
aggregate government sector 
_government/Union Territory services and under- 
takings and University services for which relevant 
data are rot available) where the information regard- 
ing the representation of Scheduled Castes and 
-‘Schedulec -Tribes are available comes to 85 lakhs 
(Table 7). They roughly account for half (46 per 
cent) of the total public sector employment of 183 
lakhs in tae wider sense in March 1987, ` 

Although there has been an appreciable increase 
in the intake of both Scheduled Castes and 
Schedulec Tribes in all the classes of posts, the 
prescribed quota of reservation ‘has not been 
achieved in first two classes. No. satisfactory rea- 
sons aro forthooming for this poor performance 
except tho stock > “suitable candidates are - 
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(excluding State ` 


ante? 
1 and Scheduled Tribe 





~ Absorption of Scheduled Castes 
- ‘Persons in Various Government Sector Services ‘ 
so in the Coantry: 1987 
$ ar ("000) 
Class Total Scheduled Caste & Scheduled 
e of Tribe employees 
N employees r y FEY 2 
(’000) 000) % of respec- 
l ao 429.0 34.0 1.8 79 
II 240.0 23.6 12 9.6 
Leo “$251.0 1114.0 59.0 21.2 
IV 2551.0 716.0 38.0 28.1 
Total 8471.0 - 1887.0 100.0 22.3 





Note: These data include Central Government Services, 
Railways, Public Sector Undertaking (200), Public Sector ' 
‘Banks and All India Financial “Institutions, Deptts. of Tele- 
communications and Posts. -The information regarding 
State government and Union Territory Services and Undor- 


, taking and University Services aro not available. 


not available.” This confains some truth but a dis 
passionate deeper probo in the matter is called for. 


Of the ‘total 85 lakh employees in the public sector ser- 

' vices, the Scheduled Caste and the Scheduled Tribe emp- 
loyees were 19 lakhs of 22 per cont of the total, below 
their proportionate population. 


aD i ah easier of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri- 
bes in influential government services (Class I and Class IN 
has been extremely poor. Only threo per cent of these 
depressed class employees are represented in these two 
categories. They account for 7.9 per cent of the Class 
Tand 9.6 per cent of the Class II officers. Most of the 
reserved seats, therefore, remain. unfilled -largely 
becanse of the non-availability of qualified candidates 
from among these communitics. But often casto 
judices also are reported “to play their part agatnat then 
. in many a case, a 


Evean then, t as a whole 
absorb only 19 lakhs of Schedulod Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe — just three per cent of the total working 
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by “these com- 
os as alleged in some quarters? , , 


m 
On the.whole, in the agricultural sector, the main- 
stay of their livelihood and even in non-agricultural 


depending on 
sporadic 
stirs, disadvantage 
do suffer. So also, even nature does not spare 
these poor people when calamities fall! ` 
- . Thus, even after the continuance of about four 
decades _of the reservation policy today an overwhe- 
Iming majority of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled- 
Tribes in India suffer from social and economic~ 
disabilities. There does not seem to be any signi-\ 
ficant impact of the reservations and other are ` 
measures on ameliorating the standard of the vast 
majority of these weaker people under the contem-' 
socio-economic milieu. The poorest of the 
poor continue to remain, by and large, outside the 
mainstream of national development. To sum up in 
the words of the Planning Commission: “The pre- 
- valence of poverty and inequality virtually unchan- 
over the years can be seen most clearly in the 
conditions of life of the two most disadvantaged 
groups in our society—the Scheduled Castes and 
‘the Scheduled Tribes’”’.© According to official 
sources, 37. per ot-of India’s population was 
estimated ‘to bo below poverty in 1983-84 line. 
Against this, their proportion among the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes was. higher at 51 por 
cent and 57 per cent respectively (Table 8). 


_ TABLE & 


Population below Poverty Line: 1983-84 


Scheduled Scheduled 
: Castes Tribes 
Rural a » 53.1 58.4 40.4 


Urban 404 2 39.9 28.1 
Sr T 
Combined 50.9 S71 37.4 


f Pedhot t ee a 
Just to pause and ponder: What would have been 

the plight-of these communities under .the present 
socio-economic set up if there had been no constitu- 
tional safeguards like reservations and other special 
facilities? a 

miscroscopic represon- 
be held responsible , for 
- alippages in in the orga- 
pisations where 


Many a time tho- decent words liko 
“efficiency”, “in the interest of all’’ appear to _ be 


+ 


cliches used to deny these socially, economically and 
politically oppressed people their intended benefits. 
There can be arguments both for and against the 
reservation for Schedule Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. But such national sensitive issues cannot be 
resolved by mere superficial ents and agita- 
tions. They have to be dispassionately considered 
inst the historical perspective and presen? reality 
of the situation, which is sometimes beyond what 
statistics could reveal e.g. their social, economio 
and political oppressions, many a time crosiing even 
inhuman level. , ; 
The social handicaps faced by the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes can be removed with a 
measure of finality only by improving their educa- 
tional level and economic status. C] i 
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The South on the Threshold of “Twentyfirst Century 


Century. 
Here is the concluding part of the Report. —Editor 


W: stand only a decade away from the beginning particular, wo have, not dealt with international 
of a new century and a new millennium. Ina political issues. However, throughout our work we 


‘ very swiftly changing world it is not possible to have been conscious of the implications 


The Report of the South Commission entitled The Challenge of the South has just been 
-| pemased. ` It consists of six parts—1I. The South and its Tasks; 2. State of the South; 3. Self- 
redant and People-centred Development: The National Dimension; 4. Mobilising the South: 
Tcwards Greater Cooperation among _Developihg Countries; 5. North-South Relations and the 
M-nagement of the International System; and 6. The South on the Threshold of the Twentyfirst 


‘Mainstream, has reproduced last week the first section, entitled The South and its Tasks. 







of some 


chart wih any certitude the likely course of the powerful trends which could have a profound bear- 
economies and societies of the South beyond the ing on the ability of the societies of the South to 
year 20C0. There are many uncertainties about the meet the challenges and seize the opportunities of 
future, end the discontinuities with the past may be tho twenty-first century. Because of the inevitable 
pronourced. ° time-lags in economic and social processes, there is 


The fature is not foreordained. It will evolve from a need for early policy action if these o 


the interplay of many forces. It will be the outcome are to beexploited and undesirable outcomes 


` creativity and organisation. It will be conditioned Earlier in this Report, we have mado a 


serios of 


by qxisting and new problems, by the way in suggestions—on the reform of national policies, the 
which the world—both North atd South—responds revitalisation on cooperation among developing 

` to them and deals with the dilemmas and conflicts countries, and the restructuring of the global econo- 
that are bound to arise. : _ mic system. Wo believe that many_of these sugges- 
The South must not remain a passive bystander in tions will retain their relevance well into the coming 
this process of change. It must seek to exercise the century. Their offective implementation will enhance 


maximum influence on the course of events, inspired - the ability of the countries of the South 


to meet 


by its vision of the kind of world it wants and more vigorously the challenges that lio ahead, ' 
guided by the long-term interests of its people. challenges which must be met if the aspirations of 
The people of the South, being the great majority . the people of the South for a life of dignity, self- 

“of the bitants of the planet, have a right to do respect, and freedom from want and exploitation — 


so. They also have the capacity—political, economic, are to be realised. 


intellectial—to shape this historical process to a We conclude our with this cpilogue which 
ignificant degree. But to be effective this capacity draws more explicitly the attention of the peoples 


_ ` must be purposefully mobilised. and governments of the South to some key 


concerns 


Wede notclaimto have made an exhaustive which, in the Commission’s view, could have à vital 
study of all the formidable challenges the countries bearing on the future of the sociotics of the South 


of the South might face in the period ahead. In in the twenty-first century. 
DEVELOPMENT: FIRST THINGS FIRST 


` 


r 


Most nations of the South will have to deal with Most developing countries will need to expand 
- the consequences of a fairly rapid growth of their their coonomies at a fairly rapid rate to sa 


tisfy the 


population and labour force for many decades to legitimate aspirations of their people. The South 


come. People who will join the labour force fifteen needs strong economic growth, including 


advances 


years foom now have already been born. Thus a in both agriculture and industry, to provide a decent 
decline in the birth rate, essential though it is for livelihood for all those entering the labour market. 
the longer-term sustainability of the development This process Öf growth will éntail a significant 
process in the South, can have only a modest impact incregge the use of natural resources, to which the. 
. in the foresecable future on the demand for food international community will have to: adjust if the 
and other basic goods, and for new productive jobs Southis to attain its cereiprment goals without 

i ty. ` : 


to kesp the labour force fully employed. harming global ecological sta 
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A.critical factor in how the South itself confronts 
the challenge is its choice of development patterns 
and life-styles. Neither the demand side nor the 
supply side of these patterns can simply be a replica 
ofthe past or a blind copy of the consumerist 
models of the advanced industrial societies of the 
North. 

As a result of continuing poverty and widening 
disparities, many developing countries face an 
increasingly explosive social, economic, and political 
situation. The poor majority will not continue to 
accept docilely the proposition that they must be 
reconciled to their misery year after year. The chal- 
lenge before the societies in the South is the removal 
of oxtreme poverty, which still affects the great mass 
of the people in many countries, while in others it is 
entrenched in sizeable marginalised groups in rural 
and urban areas. This can become a reality only if 
they give priority to the meeting of basic human 
needs through people-centred strategies for deve- 
lopment. 

Life-styles for a few which are incompatible with 
the level of development and resources ofa poor 
country can give rise to serious political and econo- 
mic tensions, leading to the collapse of the basic 
consensus on development that is essential for pursu- 
ing consistent and efficient growth-oriented policies. 
Economic growth and the meeting of basic needs 
have to go together. 


TOWARDS ENHANCED DEVELOPMENT EFFECTIVENESS 


Development is a process of profound structural 
transformation. It cannot simply be imported. By 
now, there is ample evidence that successful develop- 
ment is vitally linked to the resilience of the eco- 
nomy, Polity, and civil society, all functioning in a 
spirit of harmony to promote shared goals and objec- 
hee Thus the sucess of the South’s struggle against 

pitty oe and underdevelopment will depend on the 
abi of the South to reform and regenerate its 
economies, polities, and societies in line with its 
basic development goals. 

It is obvious that the economies of the South will 


. need to display a high dogree of technical dynamism 


to achieve their development goals. They will also 
require high rates of domestic savings to cover the 
investment needs of an expanding economy. But the 
processes through which savings and investment are 
mobilised and the associated development patterns 
can be either integrative or disruptive. In particular, 
the extent to which science and technology and high 
rates of capital accumulation become instruments 
for the emancipation of the people of the South will 
depend on: 

@ tho values and norms which inspire the leader- 

ship and the governing institutions of the society, 

as well as the mass of the population 

@ the capacity of the political system to reconcile 

social conflicts and to direct the of social 

and economic change in conformity with the 

needs of the civil ety 

@ the ability of the economic system — which 

determines the allocation of' resources among 


A progressive rise in the standard of living is a 
legitimate aspiration of the people of the South. 
However, this does not imply development strategies 
whose aim is merely to mimic the wasteful life-styles 
in the North. The South’s development strategies 
should instead aim, as a priority, at satisfying basic 
buman nesds and at closing the dis*ance between 
South and North in food, education, health, safe 


‘drinking water, and a healthy and secure environ 


ment. 

It is in this context that the Commission’s empha- 
sis on the priority goal of first meeting the basic 
needs of the mass of the people and a firm commit- 
ment to the removal of poverty and hunger 
‘assumes special significance. 

The South must make full use of modern science 
and technology to realize its development goals. 
Science and Technology can be powerful instruments 
for regenerating the economies of the South, and 
particularly for revitalising the countryside, and can 
thereby help to ward off excessive migration to 
urban areas. In the more populous countries, dis- 
persed, broad-based, and regionally balanced deve- 
opment is particularly important to avoid the 
unplanned and unregulated growth of massive urban 
agglomerations which become increasingly chaotic 
and ungovernable. 

These are attainable and realistic goals for the 
South, but timo is not on its side. 


= 


competing useg, the distribution of income, and 
the weight to be attached to present as against 
future consumption — to balance rewards for 
enterprise, initiative, and creativity with support 
for the underprivileged and deprived sections of 
society 

There are no ready-made models the South can 
adopt to enhance its development effectiveness. 
To be sure, in developing countries the issues of 
markets, incentives, the climate for investment, and 
entrepreneurship have to be addressed if the growth 
momentum is to be sustained. It is, however, neces- 
sary to recognize that the establishment of a mar- 
ket economy is not a turn-key operation. Reforms 
need to be carefully sequenced. Nor can tho mar- 
ket provide all answers to the formidable 
social problemas at inevitably arise in the process 
of oe change. There is need for social safety-nots 

n the adverse impact of market 
on income, distribution and the well-being of under- 
ivileged sections of society. Moreover, all reforms 
veto be related to the larger social goal of 
enabling all people to live a "Wife of dignity, and 
endin marginalisation and alienation of a 
large mass of people. 

Clearly, the reform of economic mechanisms in 
the absence of political reforms offers no assur- 
ance of success. But neither can the reform of 
political and economic mechanism deliver solid 
results if there is no attempt to realign the values 
and norms upheld by the leadership and other 
dominant actors in the society. Impatient reformers 


A 


often forget that governments can change policies but 

cannct change societits — at least not overnight, : 
The value system and the political and economic 
mechanisms consistent with the development needs 
of the societies of the South cannot be evolved in 
the abstract. A country’s institutional mechanisms 
have zo be related to its history and its culture, 
as well as to the democratically expreesed needs 
and aspirations of its people. Thus tho institutional 
patterns have te be country-specific. It is imperative 
that each nation of the South should under take 
a critical self-examination to onsure that its insti- 
tutional health is sufficiently sound to be able 
to rerpond to the vigorous demands likely to be 

made on it in the twenty-first century. . 
In general terms, the countries of the South need 
to evolve a value system that prizes creativity, 
innovation, and the spirit of enterprise and is at 
the same time moved by concern for the underprivi- 
of ie and the unfortunate. Poor societies cannot 
‘afford to waste soarce resources. Therefore the 
utmost emphasis on efficiency has to be built into 
economic processes. But all economic processes are 
ultimately meant to serve the interests of human 
beings. Henco an greg concern. with social 
justice must go hand in hand with the pursuit of 
economic efficiency. It is only through a commitment 
to social justice that the call to dedicated collec- 
tive offort for development can bo sustained, its 
objectives given a 
spirit of human solidarity kept alive. Tho massive 
and economic 


South must sok to evolve its own instruments, 
.” suited to the genius of its people. There is a neod for 
innovative ap — exten beyond the 
domains of both the market and the traditional 
welfare State—that will maximize the creativity of 
eack individual in the process of development. 
However, the role of the State in the management 
of' evelopment will remain essential even if the 
market is chosen as the pri instrument for 
resource allocation. Economists have long recog- 
nised that market forces alone cannot be: upon 
to yield optimum rates of savings or to safeguard 
_ the interests of future generations. Market processes 


aro likely to lead to ‘underinvestment in such ntesl 
as education and health — areas in which the bene- 


- fits to society at large exceed the returns to investors. 


Lastly, competitive markets cannot be taken for . 
granted. Markets need a regulatory framework—for 
instance, to ensure effective freedom of new entry, 
access to information, and prevention of mono- 
polistic practices — for allocating resources with 
reasonable efficiency. 


It is therefore necessary to create State structures 
reflecting broad public purpose or improve existing 
ones. Tho State, while articulating the basic social 
concerns, must, however, provide incentives and not 
curb the initiative of the various actors of civil 
society—producers and consumers—in acting as res- 
ponsible members of a civilised, caring society., 

Earlier in our Report, we have emphasised that 
the present governmental stroctures in many deve- 
loping countries are much too fragile and ineffective 
as ents of development. In many countries, 
the State has underachieved precisely because it 
has tried to do too much, too soon. Administrative 
capabilities are exceedingly scarce in many Third 
World countries. In such conditions, the withdrawal 
of the State from some activities may well enhance 
its effectiveness as an instrument of develo t. 
The available administrative resources can then be 
concentrated on areas where intervention can be 
economically and socially most productive. 

Simultaneously, systematic efforts must ‘be made 
to reform the tax system in order that it may pro- 
vide.an expanding volume of resources for covering 
essential public expenditure without eroding the 


‘incentives to work and save or stifling entrepreneur- 


ship. The sound management of public enterprises, 
with a judicious blend of autonomy and account- 
ability, is also an urgent necessity. Equally impor- 
tant are efficiency, responsiveness, and integrity in 

blic administration. Commitment to the rule of 

w and respect for fundamental human rights are 
also an important part of the process of modernising 
tho State in the interest of people-centred develop- 
ment. The other critical requirement is that the 
pope themselves should be involved in the process 
of lopment, and should have the opportunity to 
influence it. Their voice must be heard. Leaders 
who refuse to listen to any but their own voices soon 
exhaust their leadership potential. Participatory 
develo t is thus a must. All these elements aro 
vital for constructing durable national structures in 


-which the State and civil society reinforce each other 


in effecting the social and economic transformation 
of the South. 

Politics in the management. of: development 
cannot be wished away. But if it is to be creative; 
politics must be the servant of social sympathies. It 
must be an instrument for purposeful social chango 
rather than a ticket to power and privilege or 
another lucrative profession. | 


OVERCOMING — KNOWLEDGE GAP 


We live in an age in which the role of science— 
_ based technologies as a major t of the 
pace of social and economic change, as well as of 
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global power structures, has become even more 
pronounced, In the past, there were great civilisa- 


„tion in the South that were fertile in scientific - ideas, 


but the bulk of new knowledge now originates in the . 


developed countries of the North. Sometimes, new 
technologies hurt the interests of the South—for 
example, when they replace the raw materials 
exported by the South with synthetic substitutes or 
when they make it possible to substitute capital for 
labour, thereby destroying the South’s comparative 
advantage in labour-intensive manufactures. Even 
when these technologies can be beneficial to the 
South, their Northern producers seek to exacta stiff 
price by way of royalties and fees. ` 


Unless the South learns to harness the ‘forces of 
modern scienco and technology, it has no chance of 
fulfilling its developmental aspirations or its yearn- 
ing foran effective voice in the management of 
igs interdependence. All its societies must there- 
ore mounta determined effort to absorb, adapt, 
and assimilate new technological advances as part 


`of their development strategies. Simultaneously, 


their technological, economic, and social structures 
must acquire a built-in inducement and, capacity to 
generate new technologies in accordance with their 
development needs. 


The foundation for the build-up of scientific and 


technological capabilities in the South is an educated. 


and skilled labour force, with ample opportunities 
for continuing education and updating of knowledge 
and skills throughout the productive career. To 
achieve this, all countries of. the South should 
give priority’ to providing a high standard of educa- 
tion to all children between the ages of 6 and 15 
years, with basic sciences and mathematics being 
given the importance - that isin keeping with the 
requirements of the modern technological age. The 
tree of knowledge can flourish only if it is securely 
planted in the educational system. . 

. Moreover, given the shortage of resources and the 
competing claims on them, it is essential that the 
educational system should be geared to oppor- 
tunities for productive work. Education and training 
unrelated to the society’s development needs lead 


to unemployment, frustration, and alienation among. 


the educated, with. highly disruptive effects on 
social and economic stability. 


The world shares a single environmental- system. 
Three-fourths of humanity live in the South. The 
South has to be vitally concerned about safeguarding 
the life-support ee of the planet. The North is 
tesponsible for 
environment because of its wasteful life-style. How- 
ever, poverty is also a great degrader of the 
environment, and an effective strategy for the 
removal of poverty is, in the final analysis, a strategy 
for protecting the environment. But different 
development strategies ‘have different environmental 

“implications. 

The South’s development strategies must take 
explicit account of the finite character of the world’s 
natural capital. The concept of sustainable develop- 

7 ment serves to draw attention to the need: for com- 


patibility between growth and tho ation of 
the environment and to warn a narrow- 
24 


_PROTECTION OF ENVIRONMENT 


bulk of the damage to the, 


Productive énterprises in the South—in the public 
as well as the private sector — have a major respon- 
sibility for contributing to efforts to overcome the 
South’s knowledge gap. They must create an 
environment that places a premium on technological 
innovation and creativity. There must be built-in 
inducements and pressure mechanisms to promote 
technical change and to encourage a spirit of enter- 
prise and innovation. 

For its part, the State, through its various agencies, 
must provide both adequate resources and a policy ` 
environment conducive to ‘the pursuit of creati- 
vity and excellence in scientific and technological 
endeavours, and to the speedy incorporstion of new 
knowledge into economio processes. . mo 

The South has clearly no choice butto master 
modern science and technology. But scientific and 
technological research:is very expensive. Even the 
rich countries of Western Europe have found it 
necessary in several cases to pool their resources. 
With resources being as scarce as they are in. the 
South, the need for South South cooperation, at 
subregional, regional, and interregional levels in . 
some critical arsas of science and technology’ can 
hardly be bagel tear i 

Many now ologies, such as biotechnologies 
and microelectronics, can: readily be applied in a 
wide rango of economic activities in the South. Somo 
other new technologies may be less relevant to 
ite immediate needs, but evenin these cases the 
South must haye a critical mass of scientists and 
technologists operating at the frontiers of. these 
technologies. Nobody can predict with confidence 
all the future applications of new. technologies. 
And if the South does not pay adequate attention 
to them now, the longer-term consequences may 
be disastrous, even though the immediate costs may 
be negligible. For neglect of new technologies 
may permanently foreclose the future development 
options of the South and thereby deopen its depen- 
denco on the North. Sonth-South cooperation 
is the only effective strategy for avoiding such-an 
outcome and for ensuring that modern science and 
technology become instruments for the regeneration 
and self-reliant development of the South. 


\ 


‘ mo 
minded and short-sighted approach to development 
and cconomic m isation. There is amplo 
evidence that a mindless preoccupation with 
modernising at any cost can do irreparable 
to ecological systems.. Degradation, of land and 
water and deforestation already constitute a serious 
threat to the sustainability of the development pro- 
cess in many developing countries. ` ; 

Since it takes a long timo for measures to protect 
the environment to yield results, the countries'of tho 
South must not lose`any further time in building 
environmental concerns into all developmental pro- 
cesses, These concerns should receive prominent 
attention in development strategies and lanning, 
and environmental costs should be reflected in 
national accounts. Society has to be mobilised in 
support of life-styles that do not put excessive 
Pressure on scarce natural resources. Strategies for 


At ae y : 

the utilisztion of land and water must prevent their 
overexplc.tation Energy intensities must be kept 
within prudent limits Patterns of urbanisation that 
make it mpossible to ease to any meaningful extent 
the envircnmental strains of mega-cities must yield 
to more regionally balanced and decentralised 
patterns cf urban development. Lastly, the environ- 
mental impact of uncontrolled -population growth 
has to be fally appreciated both by government and 
by society at large. Environmental issues should 
become an essential component of all educational 
programmes. © ; 

Ecolog cally viable patterns of development will in 
Many cases need more resources in the short run 
than conventional development strategies. But this 
cannot be an argument for not taking a serious view 
of environmental degradation. To do so would 
amount to condemning the South to an insecure 
fature im the twenty-first century. As concerned 
citizens cf this earth, the people of the South must 
do all that is within their power to protect the 
environment. The South must not shirk its responsi- 
bilities tcwards fature generations. 


We recognise that a situation in which the South 
absorbs and internalises all environmental costs 
and pursues rational pricing and tax policies that 


l 


Wo are greatly concerned that the population in 
many countries of the Sonth is growing at an explo- 
sive and, in the long run, unsustainable pace. The 

t kigh rates of population growth increase the 
Pardon of dependency and uce the resources 
available for raising productivity to what is sufficient 
just to maintain subsistence levels. In several coun- 
tries, the pressure of growing numbers on the limited 
fertile land is accelerating the degradation of land 
and water resources and causing excessive deforesta- 
tion. Rapid population growth is alsoa principal 
factor im the uncontrolled growth of vast urban 


agglomerations. In many large cities- of the South, 


islands cf affluence are sutrounded by sprawling 


slums in which the evils of poor housing, - polluted. 


air ‘and water, bad sanitation, and widespread 
disease are coompounded by the activities of 
drug.pecdiera, smugglers, and other undesirable 
elements. : ; 

In the long run the problem of overpopulation ‘of 
the countries of the Seuth can be fully resolved only 
through their development. But action to contain 
the riso of poner cannot be postponed. The 

nt Sondi populition, if not moderated, have 
Frightening implocations fer the ability of the South 
to meet the twin challenges of development and 
environmental security in the twenty-first oentury. . 
It takes time before even well-designed policies 
. can have a material impact on the birth rate. It is 
therefore necessary that countries with high birth 
rates should act without delay and adopt policies 
which will have an im on population growth in 
a reasonable period of time. 
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penalise the polluters—through the proper pricing of: 
energy, for example—while the North fails to do so 
would place the South at a great competitive dis- 
advantage in international markets. Its economics 
could collapse under the weight: of such ual 
competition long before the beneficial impact of their 
Suvi onmental Pome policies materialises. If this 
happens, it will be most diffieult to sustain the sup- 
port of public opinion in the-South for such policies.’ 
It is therefore essential that countries in the North 
assume their full share of the cost of protecting the ` 
global environment, and take tangible steps to 
acoommodate the inevitable increase in the South’s 
demand for commercial energy and its need for both 
capital and environmentally friendly technologies, 
in order that it may achieve tho goal of accelerated 
development while ensuring environmental protec- 
tion. 
It would be unacceptable if, out of concern for 
environmental damage, the North were to impose 
new conditionalities on the debt-ridden and resource- 
starved economies of the South, while the Northern 
countries continued their present environmentally 
unsound patterns of living. It would be indefensible 
if measures for the protection of the planet and its 
environment were to involve the perpetuation of the 
povery and underdevelopment of the South. 


` NEED FOR “AN EFFECTIVE POPULATION POLICY 


Measures to raise the social, economio, and politi- 
cal status of women are fundamental to the success 
of population policies. It is equally essential to 
universalize access to elementary education, priority 
being given to the education of girls. Simultaneously, 
cost-effective health care measures must be put into 
operation, seeking in particular further reductions 
in infant morality rates; this will reduce the social 
pressure on families to have as many children as 
possible as a way to insure against a high rate of 
child mortality. Family planning services must be 
made available to all at affordable cost. And all 
these activities have to be an integral part of policies 
for poverty alleviation, so that the poor do not neod 
to pursue the type of survival strategies that cons- 
ciously or unconsciously promote improvident 
maternity. The societies of the South must willingly 
accept a firm commitment to responsible parenthood 
and the small-family norm. 


We are conscious that we are dealing with issues 
that touch on some of tho deepest human emotions. 
The pronmatal sentiment has strong roots in most 
traditional societies. Willing acceptance of tho 
small-family: norm therefore necessitates the activo 
involvement and support of local communities and 
Tes ble guidance and encouragement from civic 
and religious leaders. i 


The task is indeed formidable, but the conso- 
quenceą of inaction can be disastrous. The South 
must summon sufficient political will to overcome the 
various obstacles to the pursuit of a sensible policy 
on population. 
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SOUTH AND MANAGEMENT OF GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


The concept of global interdependence describes 
a fundamental trend in the modern world. The 
interrelationships among countries have multiplied 
and diversified to an unprecedented degree. Inter- 
national flows and transactions tightly enmesh all 
national economies, while transport, communication, 
and information networks span the globe. The 
biosphere reacts globally to man’s intrusions irre- 
specitive of where they originate. 

The trend towards the globalisation of economic, 
social, and politital processes which is now firmly 
established is likely to be further accelerated in years 
to come. The integration of global markets for 
money, finance, and technology, and the predomi- 
nance in these markets of transnational enterprises 
based in the North, have far-reaching implications 
for the world economy, as well as for the South. 

Some of these implcations are so fundamental as 
to mark a historic departure from the past. Many 
events and processes within national borders, tradi- 
tionally considered as strictly the business of the 
sovereign State, have influences on the rest of the 
world and are now clearly of concern to the inter- 
national community. The extent to which countries 
are internationally accountable for their- national 
behaviour and policies has become an important 
issue in modern life. 

Conversely, the influence of the external economic 
environment on national fortunes has become so 
much more pronounced that the notion that coun- 
tries are fully sovereign in respect of their internal 

olicies has lost much of its practical validity. It is 
ncreasiogly difficult for countries to insulate their 
economies and societies from processes, actions, and 
decisions in the broader global setting. The ability 
of governments to control events within national 
borders is drastically constrained by the external 
environment. Developing countries are inevitably 
in the most vulnerable position in the face of these 
trends. 

The rapid integration of the world economy has 
eo far taken place in an unregulated, haphazard 
manner. While imbalances and fluctuations have 
increased asa result of the larger number of trans- 
actions and agents, there are no global mechan- 
isms to moderate their international transmission; 
on the contrary, shocks and disturbances are magni- 
fied. Uncertainty, instability, and unpredictability 
in the world economy have dramatically increased. 

Furthermore, global interdependence is not sym- 
metrical: the South is not an equal partner of the 
North but is in a position of subordination. In 
international economic relations the South is not 
allowed a fair share but is exploited. So far from 

icipating in decision-making at the world level, 
ae in fact excluded. It has little influence on 
its external environment; itis by and large at its 


Thus, the task that the new context poses for 
the global community is two-fold: on the one hand, 
to deviso international economic and political 
structures and arrangements for dealing effectively 
with the host of new issues raised by growing 
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interdependence; on the other, to incorporate the 
developing countries both in the fair sharing of 
the benefits of interdependence and in the zystems 
through which it is managed. This is indeed `a 
momentous challenge for humankind. 

One of the central conclusions of this Report is 
that the destiny of developing countries and their eco- 
nomies and societies will become even more 
dependent on the external environment io the 
period to come, and in a number of new, diverse, 
and complex ways. 

In view of their weaknesses and vulnerabilities, 
it is therefore of critical importance for al. deve- 
loping countries to try to secure an adequate 
degree of institutionalised protection of the‘r inde- 

nodence and freedom of action through # multi- 
ateral regime, backed up by a strengthened United 
Nations system. 

The strengthening of multilateralism and cf inter- 
national institutions must be an important part of 
the process of building a more equitable anc demo- 
cratic international order. This is especially necessary 
after the experience of the 1980s, which was marked 
by significant retrogression in the values guiding 
international relations, in multilateralism amd the 
role of the United Nations system, and in the way in 
which issues of international development ere per- 
ceived in the North. The South must lend its full 
support to rule-based rather than deal-based inter- 
national arrangements. Clearly, the poor need the 
protection provided by the rule of law muct more 
than the rich and powerful. The Seuth mus: there- 
fore take a sustained interest in efforts to improve 
the working of major international insti-utions, 
which now suffer from many weaknesses. 

The aspirations of the Seuth will not be fulfilled 
without a difficult and prolonged struggle. ‘This is a 
basic message of this Report. If the devzloping 
countries are to secure changes in the world system 
to reflect their needs and to make it more eqaiitable, 
they must seek to act from a position of strength. 
This can be attained only through a concerted 
strategy which spans national development, South- 
South cooperation, and interaction with the North, 
including the negotiation of multilateral regimes and 
their management. f 

There is no doubt that the twenty-first centery will 
see the emergence of a new international 3ystem. 
However, this could be no more than the adaptation 
of the present arrangements to new requirements as 

ived by the dominant nations of the North. 

is process has already begun, in that the imdustri- 

alised countries are defining the areas in which they 

wish to see change, identifying the changes that their 

interests demand, and pressating them to the deve- 

loping countries virtually on a take-it-or-leave-it 
asis. 

By contrast, what is needed is that the wor d com- 
munity asa whole should transferm radicelly the 
institutions and arrangements which arose in a diffe- 
rent age — an age of domination, imperialism, and 
inequality — and which are wholly inadeqiate to 
present needs and inconsistent with the goals of 
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, equality, and equity in international 
relations, This transformation requires the formula- 
tion of a vision of a more democratic international 
structure capable of steering ‘social, political, and 
economic change in the interests of, humanity as a 
whole, and the adoption of this vision thro inter- 
national agreement. — . : 

For its own sake and for the sake of humanity, 
the South has to be resolute in resisting the present 
moves by the dominant countries of the North to 
redesign the system to their own advantage. Contain- 
’ ing the great majority of humankind, the South must 
play its rightful role in the process of fashioning a 
more equitable and stable system to serve the aspira- 
tions of all people. 


With this as the objective, the developing coun- 

tries must: . ; , 
@ Acquire the maximum countervailing power 
through increased exploitation of the South's 
collective resources. 


@Fress for setting in motion a multilateral,. 


tion of all 
consensus 


democratic process, with the partici 
major interests, to arrive at a glo 


on the new international system, its basic goals,- 


how it, should be managed, and the institutions 
ittequires., ' ', à ' , \ 

@ Speak with a united voice in making clear pro- 
posals, so. as to play a leading role in this 
prozess. The proposals should aim at. capturing 


the imagination of the world’s people and espe-- 


cially -of the young; they should rise abovo 
parochi to articulate a vision of the world 
as one human family. i 


‘In mobilising all its latent power, the South has 
first to ensure that its economies are self-fuelling to 
the maximum extent possible and that their growth 
is not simply a by-product of growth in the North. 
The South needs to expand its presence in Northern 


markets, for which purpose it needs improved © 
access to markets and the roll-back of protection- 


ism, which is now often directed specifically at 
producss of considerable interest to the South in 
terms of export. But the emerging development 
patterms of the North clearly suggest that the 
Northern locemotive economies will not pull the 
train of Southern economies ‘at a pace 


locomctive power Has to be generated to the maxi 
mum extent possible within the economies of the 
South themselves, 

The acute poverty of the South, particularly, the 
low preductivity of Southern agriculture, is a pointer 
to the lored potential that exists within the 
Soath tsel? to fuel its growth processes. Sustained 
rural dsvelopment, focused sharply on raising the 
poumie a and incomes of small landholders, can 

a powerful instrument for the promotion of both 
growth and equity. - 


The South as a whole has sufficient markets, 


jogy, and financial resources to make South- 
So cooperation an efféctive means for widening 
the development options for its economies. Intensi- 
- s I ‘ a R 
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twill ` 
' satisfy its passengera—the people of the South. The ~ 


\ 
l 


fed South-South cooperation has to becothe añ 
important part of Southern- strategies for auto- 
nomons, self-reliant development: Tho South must 
build its capacity to sustain a fast paco of growth 
‘even if the Northern engine is in low gear. of 4 


South-South cooperation is, however,.a strategic 
“necessity not only for development within the South 
but.also for securing equitable management of global 
interdependence. South-Sonth tion alone 
can give the developing countries a collective weight 
and countervailing power that cannot be ignored by 
the North. Securing an effective say in the manage- 
ment of the global economy will require this collec- 
. tive strength, backed by unity among the countries 
of the South, steadfastness in the pursuit of goals, 
and flexibility in-the use of tactics. . $ 


The South has additionally to recognise that in 
the search for new models of international relations, 
ideas have a critical role, especially ideas rooted in 
the J needs and common aspiration of 
humanity, If these ideas are’ well supported by 
research, technically sound, balanced, and reason- 
able, and if they appeal to the sense of fair play and 
justice, they will evoke a favourable response from 
wider sections of the public in Northern societies. 
An organised and articulate South that advances 
such ideas will increase ite weight in- the global 
debate. Though. the equations of ‘power continue 
to dominate the world, the springs of idealism and 
human fellowship are not dry. Linking all forces 
that believe in the shared destiny of humankind 
under the common banner of an enlightened visien 
of the global future will in itself be a monumental. 

In the final analysis, the Squth’s plea for justice, 
equity. and- democracy in the global society cannot 
be dissociated from its pursuit of these goals within 
its own socictics. Commitment to democratie values, 
respect for fundamental rights—particularly the right 
to dissent ~fair treatment for minorities; concern for 
the poor and underprivileged, probity in public life, 
willingness to settle disputes without recourse to war— 
all these cannot but influence world opinion and 
increase the South’s chances of securing a new world 
order. O ; 
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PERESTROIKA & INDIAN COMMUNISTS 


< 


` countries like 


Notes. from Personal Experience 


SATYAPAL DANG 


T= initial response of the leadership of the CPI to 

Perestroika and glasnost in the USSR was that 
it was an internal affair of the Soviet Union and the 
CPSU. When a discussion was damanded by some 
regarding this, the leadership’s response was that 
it did not concern us: A shift inthis stand came 
later. Now the position taken is that changes being 
‘sought tobe made are in the correct direction 
though it is not necessary that we should agree with 
everything. Itis also assorted that socialism is 
being renovated and would emerge much stronger 
and more attractive. As regards new thinking, the 
dominant view is that it more or less -re nted 
the new realities in the world and would help in 
maintaining world peace. 

However, there was hardly any thinking that it 
(new thinking) might have far-reaching effects for 
the path of revolution in India itself. .There was 





i 
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tactics of the revolutionaries in India. It is a good 
ign that the National Council of the CPI in its | 


!mecting held in April 1990 came to the conclusion 


that its. programmme required not some amend- 
ments but complete rewriting and that its consti- 
tution too might bein need of radical changes. 
It also good that it has framed a number of issues 


Nfor debate and discussion. 


\ H. 
IT is the view of this writer that. as yet there is very 
little realisation about tho need for reorganisation 
of the party, -about the need for a thoreugh ‘review 
of the organisational principles followed so far. The 
party ofa new in Czarist Russia was based 
on certain tional principles that were 
framed keeping in view the almost total absence of. 


no realisation till recently that what was called for / democracy and other concrete realities of that 


was not only discarding of barrack socialism for 
democratic socialism with a human face but also 
renovation of Marxism itself. Marxism alone has 
given mankind a correct method of studying history 
and Marxism alonecan helpto fight for a just 
society free of exploitation of man by man. It 
therefore, remains relevant and its-relevance in 
India is too obvious. But itis now 
becoming clear that what went in the name of 
Marxism-Leniniem after the death of Lenin and 
after Stalin took over the leadership of not only the 
CPSU but the world communist movement was a 
gross distortion and even a caricature of Marxism 
notwithstanding certain positive gains. $ 
The idea which still persists to a great extent — 
that some quite serious mistakes were made by Stalin, 
that those are being corrected now and everything 
will bo fine very soon — must go. Many old ideas 
about socialism and the methods of building it 
once considered absolute truths are now being 


. challanged not only by those who may be wanting 


restoration of capitalism but also by those who 
sincerely want a democratic society based on fall 
social justico and, who are eager to preserve the 
gains of even barrack socialism. And India too 
we have to think afresh how best we can go forward 
to sucha -society. This requires a deep study of 
the Indian society as also a debate about what 
really is Marxism and what went wrong in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe. It also requires to be 
examined what bearing tho new world realities and 
new thinking have or must haveon strategy and 


The auther, a well-known CPI leader of 
Punjab has been couragequsly “fighting the 
Khalistani secessionists. ` 
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country and the requirements of the revolutionary 
struggle therein. Soon after the Bolsheviks came 
to power Lenin himself began realising the neod 
for making changes. But Stalin put an end to any 
thinking in this direction and used the organisational 
principles of the party of a new type to establish his ~ 
own dictatorship. These principles have been mecha- 

nically applied-by almost all the Communist Parties 
in the world including India. It is necessary there- 
fore to examine what harm has been done by-this 
and what changes are necessary. A discussion on 
a theoretical plane alone will not result in necessary 
correction. It is necessary to examine the actual- 
experience of the working of these principles. An 
attempt in this direction is sought to be made in-this 

ticle. v \ i 


m 


IN the Soviet Union and most other socialist 
countries, the principle of the leading role the 
working class (to be exercised through the Commr- 
nist Party) led to the party taking the place of the 
organs of state power with many nagative consequ- 
ences. In India Communists have been in power in 
some States for a number of years. Even though 
this power is limited, the functioning of the Com-, 
munists in these states vis-a-vis the organs of tho 
government and administration needs to be critically 
examined especially by the CPI-M. A totally faulty 
understanding of tho relationship between the party 
and thé mass organisations has undoubtedly been 
there in our country too and this has done great 


It is this wrong understanding that lod the 
CPI-M to split the AITUC and to form the CITU 


P 


after tae undivided CPI had split into the CPI and 
the CPI-M. Again, it is because of this wrong 
understanding and the determination of various 
Left parties to have their “own” mass organisations 
that even tho Left-led mass organisations of various 
sections of people are unable to unite. On the 
other hand, even some united mass organisations 
like the AIBEA and the Government Teachers’ 
Union. of Punjab have been split — the CPI-M 
being responsible in the-former case and the CPI in 
the latter. : 

In many cases, independent and democratic fanc- 
tioning of the mass organisations has been totally 
undermined. One instance relates to the Bharat 
Bandh a couple of years ago. Tho decision was 
taken sy the leaders of the Left parties but was 
annourced in the name of the mass organisations 


supposedly led by thom. The demands included ` 


“Rajiv Hatao” and these too were formulated by 
the Left parties. Organs of some of the mass orga- 
nisations, competent to take such decisions, never 


met. Nor is this all. More often than not rallies | 


called by tho mass organisations became in practice 
party rallies. 

Whea elections of a-mass organisations are to 
take place, it is the party which decides as to who 
should be “elected” and the Communist delegates 
are under orders to “‘clect’’ them. This practice has 
been there in Punjab at least as for as the CPI is 
concerned. Here are some instances. 

- About three years ago, elections of a trade union 
of govsrnmment employees in one district were to be 
held. a “panel” was placed before the electorate 
by the State leaders. Despite instructions that this 
had te be carried, by 70 to 30 ratio it was defeated. 
And yet the department was notified that the names 
of the office-bearers elected were as on the panel, 
somethng palpably untrue. Innumberable repre- 
sentations against this “election” have not produced 
any result. < an 

About a year ago, the conferetico of the Punjab 
Khet MMazdoor Sabha was held. A panel of office- 
bearers. to be “elected” was sent by the dominant 
leadership of the party. It provided for offices 
which did not exist in the constitution of the mass 
organimtion. 

More or less at the same time, the conference of 
the Parjab gare was bs A part of the 
panel cent minant leadership of the party 
was so Dut of tune with the sentiments and views of 
the delegations that thero was a virtual revolt, 
Delegates were told: “Most, if not all, of you are 
Commanists and therefore you have to.carry out 
the orders of the party.” Despite this the panel 
was defeated. However, the same was as 
“elected”. Some filed an appeal with the All-India 
Kisan Sabha. They were told that the matter must 
be decided by the all-India leadership of the party 
asa tation has been made to it as well. The 
all-In leadership referred the matter to the 
leadership of the State party. Some mistake has 
been formally admitted and even a resolution is said 
to have been adopted. However, the working com- 
mittee of the Punjab Kisan Sabha remains defunct 
because of the protest by some members. The 
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organisation continues to function with the help of 
some of the office-bearers “elected’’ in the above 
manner as instructions of the party or the 
decisions of AIKS. 

More recently, a conference of another mass 
organisation was held. In this case too a “panel” 
office-bearers prepared by some leaders was “‘elected’’ 
despite protests by some. Interestingly, out of two 
suggestions made from the floor to amend the 
panel one was accepted and the other was firmly 


Tejected. The person concerned was persuaded to 


“withdraw”. The. panel was then put to vote and 
declared ‘“‘elected’’. Incidentally, the practice of 
proposing and getting elected at one go an entire 
panel is as per the constitution of the CPI. 

Even this isnot the latest example of such a 
practice. The latest took place only a few weeks ago. 

This wides practice — of party bodies taking 
decisions in name of mass organisations — can- 
not but hinder the growth and development of 
really broad-based and really powerful mass organis- 
ations. It isnot going to be easy to correct such 
wrong practices particularly if the matter is debat- 
ed only on a theoretical plane without a critical 
detailed examination of the past. 


IV 


THE way the principle of democratic centralism 
has been understood, interpreted and inplemented 
led: to authoritarianism and complete lack of demo- 
cracy or lack of adequate democracy in the Com- 
munist Parties. The CP] has b:en no exeeption. 

A consequence of this understanding has been to 
develop amongst members of the party a habit of’ 
not questioning and even doubting any directive or 
decision coming ‘‘from above”. In the reverse, the 
habit of not paying serious attention to the views 
of the rank and file members and of lower bodies 
has developed in quite a big way. Tho habit -of 
independent thinking and- forming opinions has 
been in fact very much discouraged instead of being 
encouraged, Inevitably, this has done a lot of harm. 

There is a view that there exists adequate demo- 
cracy inside the party because free discussions take 
place over a long duration in the leading bodies of 
the party at the all-India, State and in some 
cases oven at district levels. Such discussions are a 
net and this is AER omea, this does hot mean 

at thero is adeguato mocracy in the party 
roe such discussions at some levels are not 

t constitutes inner-party democracy. They 
constitute only a part of it. There is lack of demo- 
cracy even in the matter of functioning of leading 
party bodies. This writer can give instances on 
the basis of his personal experience of : 
1. A member ofa leading body proposed some _ 
items for discussions, but these items were not 
included in the agenda for long and their turn 
did not coming for no other reason but the fact 
that the leader did not want discussions on 
those items. - 
2. No reply was forthcoming even in relation to 

_ some very vital but inconvenient matters raised 

during discussions, instead the approach was 
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of letting such matters to be just talked out. 

3. Amendments aceepted did not appear in the 
final drafis because they were not liked for some 
reason or the other by the leader, in the same 
category come the not very uncommon habit of 
just placing in files letters which raise inconven- 
ient questions so that they would gather dust. 

If really free, demccratic and fruitful discussions 
aro to take place involving also the rank and file the 
gencral practice followed since long of keeping 
the differences at the leading levels confined to those 
levels has to go. It should be necessary to make 
these differences known to the entire party. This 
can and must be done without undermining the 
unity-in-action. Examples of how this hitherto 
more-or-less prevailing practice has harmed can be 
given. But these are not necessary here because 
the point is too obvious — especially when the 
educational level of a big majority of the Communist 
ranks is kept in view. 

There is another aspect of this whole question. 
Even many leading comrades do not express their 
teal opinions in the course of discussions use 
they fear that this will result in their victimisation. 
There are not a few comrades who have expressed 
the view: “I don’t know what would have happened 
to mo if ours was a ruling party.” 

Here are a few examples of authoritarianism. 
Once this writer wrote an article for the party daily, 
The writer at that time was a member of the 
editorial board of the daily as well as the Secretariat 
of the State Council of the Party. Another editorial 
board member (also a Secretariat member) ordered 
that it should not be printed unless it was cleared 
by the Secretary. The orders were issued when the 
article was being composed. It was taken off and 
sont to the Secretary. In the opinion of the comrade 
who had issued the orders the article was politically 
defective. I repeatedly demanded a discussion on 
this whole matter in some appropriate body. This 
was never done and of course the article was never 
printed. After a year or so, I gave np. 

According to the constitution of the CPI, every 
party member has the right to seo the party accounts. 
Once I wanted to see some particular accounts and 


the audit rt regarding the same. It was also 
agreed that these would be discussed in the appro- 
priate party body. After somo resistance, the item 


was included in the agenda. For about a year it 
merely remained on the agenda but was never discus- 
sod. Only once it was sought to be discussed when 
I was not t — but was then . On 
one occasion one member had requested that 
he be shown the audit report. It was refused. 
It was said that it would be read ont in the meeting 
only when the morer Sai uP for discussion, and 
that never ha . y I gave up. i 
Many more. tampla of authoritarianism of this 
type can be given but for reasons of space we will 


not give more. 
v 


ACCORDING to the constitution of the party, 
when a new leading body is to be elected, the 
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outgoing body presents a panel. Names from floor 
can be proposed. The habit that has developed (or 
been made to develop) is that of adopting “‘unani- 
mously’’ the panels proposed. Scmetimes names 
are proposed and insisted upon. But maximum 
pressure is exerted to get them withdrawn. ‘That is 
the rule. Nor isthis all. Elections cf every leading 
body and its Secretary generally takes place under 
the supervision/guidarce of some representative(s) 
of the higher body (which itself would soon be 
outgoing). Invariably (at least much more often 
then not), elections take place as per their wishes. 
If necessary, pressure is exerted to ensure that. 
Generally this is done in the name of desirability of 
unanimity. 

Unanimity is equated with unity and unity with 
conformity with the wisdom of the higher-ups. The 
need for unity-in-action is obvious and that must 
not be allowed to be thrown overboard 'in the name 
of pluralism. At the same time that must not be 
allowed to be exploited to smother dissent, discus- 
sions and even divisions for taking decisions. 
Actually, not only is unanimity secured very often 
by pressure but subsequently the same is used as 
an argument against those who might have wanted 
voting — maybe in case of some organisational or 
political matter. 

Not only should worshipping of unanimity and its 
misuse to force some views on those who do not 
agree with them go. The panel system of elections 
too has to go. The right to demand voting must 
also be there even when there is only one candidate 
for secretaryship, etc. 

Communists swear by the Leninist principles of 
collective functioning. In actual practice, however, 
almost all Secretaries at all levels consider them- 
selves not as “first among equals” but as supremo 
bosses. The ranks also have the same perception. 
Ways have to be found to rectify this situation. 

More than once the CPI National Council has 
discussed the desirability of fixing a maximum period 
for which one individual may hold a particular 
elective/executive office and also for fixing some age 
limit. Nothing came of it. Once when this question 
was being debated, a young comrade joked: “It is 
no use fixing any age limit. The old leaders who do 
not want to quit will manage to get (false) age certi- 
ficates.”” ` 

Jokes apart, this matter of ono supreme leader at 
overy level needs serions discussion. 


VI 


THE ex co of ruling Communist Parties has 
proved that power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely. The same experi- 
ence has also proved another thing. Even though a 
Communist in power can remain upright and 
honest if he continuonsly resists this tendency, 
reliance on this alone is not enough. Checks and 
balances as well as adequate control must be there 
in the Constitution, laws and rules of the country as 
well as in the constitution and by-laws of the party. 
It was absence of these that allowed the tendency of 
power to corrupt many Communist leaders in power, 
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As innosw more than clear, this contributed towards 
the erosion of credibility of the Communists. Non- 
ruling Communist Parties also need to draw appro- 
priate leasons from this bitter experience because 
even they may not be without power altogether. - 


Let us take the instance-of our own country. 
Communists have been ee in two- 
three States’ as also in many local ies. Being in 
Parliament ‘and in State Assemblies even when 
sitting on Opposition benches can be and in another 
source of corruption. Many years ago the CPI 
National Council adopted a code of conduct for all 
its legislators.’ This clearly showed the realisation of 


the danger of corruption from this source. However,’ 


there has never been any check or review of actual 
practice on the basis of this code of conduct. No 
serious rote has been taken of some CPI legislators 
` having gone corrupt. Trade union power too can 
corrupt. The number of trade union leaders who 
have gore .corrupt may not be altogether negligible 
though i: may not be very large. Since trade unions 


and pariamoniaiy groups are`controlled by tho- 
rt 


party, party” oo has a tendency to corrupt. It 
cannot be ed that such a tendency has been 
fally and successfully resisted throughout the coun- 
try. Even if a small part of party and trade union 
leaders aad a small part of: legislators go corrupt or 
indulge -n nepotism and favouritism, the disease 
cannot but s d amongst different sections at 
different .evels in addition to some corrupt elements 
having penetrated into the party. Not very long ago 


this writer. was told of a very shocking instance of ` 


corruption on the part of a Communist. He had 
been given some money by some kind- 
hearted and trusting pérsons to be given to an 
injured’ persons by way of assistance. Tho injured 

was in a semi-conscious condition. Thumb 
Impression was obtained on a receipt and the money 
was misappropriated. The fact the embezzled 
amount ~vas-recovered and paid to the injured 
person: d>es not make the conduct of the Commu- 
‘nist in question any less shocking. 

Fraterna! relations with ruling Communist’ Parties 
of social-st countries has been another source of 
corruption, nepotism and favourtism. Favourtism, 
nepotism, and even corruption have been alleged 
in specific cases in the matter of students going to 
socialist countries for higher education. Generally, 
the practice has been to let the matter be talked 
out. In come rare case, a mistake is admitted but 
there would be no going into details, no fixing of 
responsib-lity and no taking of any action. In some 
cases enquirics promised were not held. Mak 
practices, therefore, continue but when decisions in 
some cases are pressed for by somo, they are told: 
“Old graves should not be dug.” 

Party b>ok shops dealing in Soviet books can be 
and have been another source of some corruption. 

In case of a non ruling Communist Party like 
the CPI tke danger of corruption would be much 
‘less than mm tho case of a Communist Party: which 
enjoys atsolute power. Factually, this writer is 
convinced that penetration of corruption and allied 
evils is the least in the CPI as compared to all 
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other parties of India — ruling or non ruling. 
Again, it is the CPI and the CPI-M which have 
produced,men like C. Achutha Menon, Govindan 
Nair, Nripan Chakravarty and Jyoti Basu whote 
well-known integrity and uprightness have not 
been eroded at all by power. While it is neces 
sary to recognise’ this fact, it would be wrong to 
overlook the.diseaso. As yet it may not have 
assumed serious proportions but it will if it remains 
unchecked and if the attitude of shutting cyes 
towards it and of pushing under the carpet specific 
cases which may come to light continues. re 


Amending of the constitution df the party also 
needs to be considered from this viewpoint: 
Speaking formally, the Central Control Commission 
‘has the power to work into such cases. However, 
its status, powers, etc. are such that it has not 
and cannot prove effective. Towards the end of 
his life, Lonin was thinking of steps to strengthen 
the control organs of Bolshevik Party. It can be 


that realisation of thé need of: doing that was not. 


yet adequate. That .matter need not be debated 
here. What cannot be seriously disputed is the 
‘need for very much strengthening the control organs 
of the CPI and making them really independent. 
In the opinion of this writer, this proposition is 
equally applicable in the case of the CPI-M. O ' 


“~ Kanti Bajpai: Kashmir 
(Contd. from page 4) 
Kashmiris and other Indians. will only ‘resent it — 
the former because of its naivety, vulgarity, and 
offrontery; the latter because they will not see why 


law-abiding citizons who are happy to be part of the 
Union should pay for those who are not. yo 


Fifth, publicly admit your mistakes.— or at least 


some of them and attempt to rectify’ them. People’ 


understand that human beings and administrative 
systems make mistakes. But they want admission of 
and efforts to rectify them. Politicians and officials 
can rarely bring themselves to do this, bat periodic 
gestures of atonement will be effective in signalling 
tho sincerity of efforts to meet local 
assuage local feelings. 

Lastly, and importantly, play to your 
The strength of the Indian Union is that in the face 
of social pluralism and local disaffections it has 
maintained a relatively open political arena and 
thereby pre-empted, „co-opted or accommodated 
pluralian and disaffection. The pri mechanism 


or this has bedn a relatively honest electoral system. 


Tho Government should, therefore, announce it is 
moving towards elections in Kashmir which will be 
free and fair — the exception rather than the rule 
in Kashmir — and which anyone will be allowed to 
contest.within the constraint that whatever the out- 
come Kashmiri secession will remain non-negotiable. 

This is a modest proposal, lying somewhere 
between counsels of despair and counsels of war. It 
may be. too modest for some. But modesty has its 


own virtue and reward: (_] (Courtesy : The Hindustan 


Times) ` 


TEE 


demands and ». 


strength. . 


Baren Ray : Commentary 
(Contd. from page 3) 
Saudi Arabia and a further 15 to 25 billion dollars 


to the Soviet Union, France and a number of private- . 


banks in Britain and America.: Apart from the 
physical capture of the two very portant islands 
with a concentration of oil wells the other oil- 
fields in Kuwait near the Iraqi border and not too 
far from the Rumaili oilfields on the Ireqi side of 
the border, what was the principal objective of the 
invasion? During the talks Iraq is reported to have 
demanded that Kuwait accept the cancellation of 
the debt almost wholesale whereas Kuwait is reported 
to have offered to help Iraq with a paltry two billion 
dollars when the talks broke down. One of the 
major immediate and direct objectives of the inva- 
sion, therefore, was just to rob the liquid assets from 
the. Central Bank of Kuwait in which attempts, 
according to present reports, they were too late. The 
other aspect of the story which has gone wholly 
unreported in India is of course that as the invasion 
succeeded militarily,- a body of middle-ranking 
Kuwaiti military officers wore installed in power as 
a provisional revolutionary government and the 
entire Iraqi military operation declared, with retros- 
. pective effect, as having taken place at the invitation 
of this group. g 


Most of Kuwait's wealth have always been - 
dollars 


sited or invested abroad. Nearly 90 billion 

are acoounted for inthe Kuwait Investment Office in 
the'city of London. In 1989 Kuwait earned more 
from its investments worldwide (8.86 billion dollars)- 
that from its oil exports, (7.7 billion dollars.) - 

At the beginning of the war with Iran, Iraq had 
35 billion dollars in reserve. Over the war: Iraq not 
only blow that amount of 35 billion dollars but 
borrowed 40 to 50 billion dollars from other Arab 
states and another 30 to 40 billion dollars from the 
West. 

It has been suggested that the short term objective 
of the invasion was simply robbery of about 10 
billion dollars. Kuwait’s monetary reserves in gold 
and hard currency came to a staggering 7 to 100 
billion doliars. If the al-Sabahs have run away with 
the entire liquid assets, Saddam Hussein can still 
hope to collect about 10 billion ‘dollars as ransom 
money for a settlement, according to some observers. 

Kuwait has one-fifth of the word’s known oil 
reserves. Kuwait was letting oil prices fall by increas- 
ing production ata time when both Irag and Iran 
need a high price to finance their reconstruction and 
indebtedness. ' . l 

If Iraq can control Kuwait it will control a fall 
third of the total Gulf ail. : - 

All the G-7 countries have now frozen Kuwaiti- 
assets ab did some others. Estimated Kuwaiti invest- 
ments aro said to be of the order of 100 billions 
dollars globally. Oil production figures are supefi- 
cially misleading: Saudi Arabia, like Kuwait in the 
a has the capacity 1a kaa augment production. 

ut Irag, with 18 million people — nearly two 
million of them under arms (army and militia) equip- 
ped with weapons of mass destruction and a rocket 
and ruled by a thoroughly unscrupulous 


ility — 
by tho Princes of 


leader, will be given no troublo 
n 





had been on quesiions of 
-time he had an abundant 


Sandi Arabia. The only state in the area with the 
numbers (three times that of Iraq) to confront Iraq 
is Iran, which already has done it and failed. i 

Modern weapons havo fie regional medium 
powers willing to play for high stakes the ca ity 
to be major actors in the world. If they function in 
a region of economic importance to the industrial 
powers their influence is greater yet. 7 

The invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, the use ofa 
puppet force claiming that a coup had preceded the 
invasion — are all pointers to the dan emanating 
from the so-called regional bullies who may be 
tempted to assert their hegemony by military means 
on the assurance that with East-West detente the big 

owers will be reluctant to interveno and o-hers may 

dit safer and more convenient to adopt a low 
posture. But to allow that to pass would bs to drive 
a nail in the coffin of the much-ho for new inter- 
national order. Aggression must be resisted, effec- 
tively and without undue delay. That ¢lone can 
ensure freedom and security for all. C] (August 7) 


N.C. : Our First Editor 
(Contd. from page 5) 
conscientious one at that. From selecting ‘an article 
to seeing it through production, he never faltered in 
his responsibility, Rather I had the prob-em some- 
times of how to hold him back frem doing beyond 
his capacity. 

I have hardly seen a more self-effacing personality. 
But I knew also how strong were his enlightened 
views, and how fiercely promising he always 

ciples. At the same 
d of humcur and he 
would laugh like a teenager whenever he had heard 
a good joke. 

The first few months of Mainstream wers exciting 
times. But working together did not last for long. 
When Edatata Narayanan decided to bring out an 
English daily — later called Patriot — he insisted on 
getting Chitta Ranjan. We had to let him go — 
naturally most reluctantly. But he never forgot 
Mainstream. Over and over he cane back to 
help and guide it even when he was engaged olse- 
where ; f i 

We grew up like brothers. For thirty years, Chitta 
Ranjan and I remained so. Rarely one comes across 
a person of such total intogiity, And ho was so 
completely unprétentious. I usec to tease 
him: how can you be sure the meek shall inherit the 
earth? And the prompt would come his response: 
who else can? : 

There was always in him a deep sense of dedica- 
tion to the cause of the downtrodden. He once told 
me, when he went to prison in the freedom struggle, 
he dreamt of i as tho harbinger of a 
better tomorrow for the ao, Spartan in 
his personal life, there was nothing about him which 
could even remotely be re ,as a œmpromiso 
with his beliefs and principles —.a claim which few 
can actually make at the end of life’s journey. — 

Mainstream shall always cherish the memory of 
its first editor. He was and shall be its Corscience — 
for ever and ever. [| $ 


BOOK REVIEW 


Competent Intervention 
C.P. BHAMBHRI 











STATE ENTERPRISES IN A DEVELOP- 
ING .COUNTRY: THE INDIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE 1950-90 by R.C. Dutt, Abhinay Publica- 





tions, 1990, pp. 202, Price: Rs 250. 
R. C. Curr belongs to a tradition ‘of ‘‘adminis- 
trator intellectuals’ who intervenco in’ 
society Ey are a stand on crucial areas of public 
policy. The public en ises in India are on the 
defensive because the ideology of privatisation and 
liberalisation has acquired great intellectual legiti- 
macy. Tae World Bank and the IMF are not the 
only opponents of planning and the public enter- 
Pine debacle of socialism in Eastern Europe 
| provided great intellectual impetus to the critics 
aprenan of planning and the public enterprises 
in 


R.C. Dutt has critically examined the Indian 
experiment of the last forty years. He has marshalled 
arguments and data in defence of the stato enterprises 
and ho has also highlighted their deficiencies and 
failures. Pp 

Dutt has a framework in which he examines the 
Indian- experience. Mixed economy was a compro- 
mise beceuse of the correlation of social -forces and 
the public sector was to act as a locomotive of 
economic regeneration and social justice.- Private 
control of the lever of economy is always devoid of 
social justice and the Indian state was expected to 
intervene in favour of development and equity. _- 

Dutt critically examines Jawaharlal Nehro’s phase 
in a dialectical manner and brings out the positive 
and negative features of the planning process in 
India during Nehru’s phase. Social justice was not 
achieved during the foundation phase of Indian 
development. The ‘trickle down’ was villain of the 
piece but more than this it was the character of 
the Indian state whe te pu o entarprijea 
operated during Nehru post-Nehru phase of 
Indian politics. Dutt rightly observes: 

Tho of a public sector, even on a substantial 

scale, does not denote socialist type of develop- 


Datt fartaor observes: 
Nor does the existence of the public sector on a substantial 
scale with it any assurance of development with 
justico. This depends on how the state which owns the 
public sector uses it, and that in turn depends on the 
nature of the State. 

The above formulations of Dutt do not make him 


The author isa Professor at the Centre for 
Political Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi.. 
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lose sight of the positive role of the state and stato 
owned en : 

Dutt a detailed study of the issues of 
efficiency, accountability and autonomy of the public 
sector enterprises in India. Since the public sector 
has a package of socio-economic goals, its efficiency 
cannot be evaluated on the basis of its profit-earning 
capacity. It does not mean that the public sector 
should be allowed to waste resources, it means 
streamlining’ of its operational oy cae without 
losing sight of the multiple goals of the public enter- 
prises. With this view, Dutt attacks the policy of 
political drift and defends the commanding heights 
of the public sector. The private sector can be guided 
for social goals only if the publio sector plays a 
crucial role in the economy, otherwise the private 
sector will go socially berserk. ; 

At a time when it has become a fashion to attack 
the Indian state and its multiple socio-economic roles, 


x 


Dutt’s book is a very competent intervention. [] 
se eee ee OE 
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McGRAW-HILL 
An invaluable ` 
reference source . ; . 
Lok Sabha Secretarlat’s 


National 
PolicySiwelies 


Editor: SUBHASH C. KASHYAP 
788 pp Hardcover Rs. 360 
An authoritative book 
containing studies on 
evolution and imple- _ 
mentation of all major 
national policies since 
‘Independence. 

Order today! Available with 
your bookseller or from: 


Tata McGraw-Hill Pub. Co..Ltd. 
H 4/12 Asal Ali Road,New Delhi 110002 
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Interlink 


Sharada Prasad: The Unpurchaseable 
I (Contd. from page 5) BoA 
He had tho intellectual energy, the application, the 
authority and the concern with large causes 
associated with editors. No wonder he rose to edit 
a national daily and.a national weekly — Herald 
and Mainstream. i 
Entrants to journalism in those days, at least the 
. more earnest of them, thought of it asa form of 
publio servico — morea call, thana calling. He 
. game from a home which encouraged him in this. 
\His father and mother were. both nationalist workers. 
The: father was known asa rousing speaker at 
public meetings. The mother was a. writer. Chitta 
Ranjan himself had gone to jail in the ‘Quit India” 
movement. He remained a fighter and‘a non-con- 
fotmist all his life. © , f 
‘He had a high conception of journalism, a means 
of strengthening the people’s fibre by enabling them 
to know about ‘and understand events and. realities 


in the world around them. In his view, the nows- ` 


paper was a daily lesson in citizenship. 

“His own education through journalism was most 
‘impressive. Heread widely, always wanting to find 
out ‘the why and wherefore of ‘things. Ho‘ was a 
slear-headed, analyst., He wrote with passion and 
with ision. From his earliest days he took care’ 
not to fall into those three great vices of the profes- 


Pande : Tribute to CNC 
| (Contd. from page 6) 

bylines wore rare.) ` g 
Similarly, working with him in Patriot I had 

. the dual experience of his editing an entire copy and 
giving me a byline for a good story and gently return-. 
ing others with suggestions as to how it should be- 
done all over.agatn. One could. also see his friendly 
streak as he shared his cigarettes and kept an eagle. 
eye on what he felt would bea good story, always 

offering ideas. - l 
To some friends, he was too much a crusader and 
too-rigid a journalist: Yes, ho was a crusader and 
being a crusader, somewhat rigid, rigid to lose his: 
‘jobs more than. occasionally, rigid enough to forget 
that often his bank balance was reaching the zero. 
level, rigid enough to have dual approach to tho 
Emergency where he saw the son as a on 

the mother as well-meaning. But that was his stance 
and he. tried it even in tho National.Herald. And. 
„guts too: when floods hit Lucknow and the Mayor 
threw a lavish party on the subject he came out with, 
_ the: talk- of-the-town-pieco’ “The Mayor’s Cup of 


Tea”. 

Today l salute a friend, an elderly friend and an 
editor with whom I often disagreed but whom I 
loved. I`salute a moderating influence on the 
journalists movement, I salute a, freedom fighter 
journalist who was a commoner among editors and 
stood -by the workers when. so - many editors are 
known to carry the brief for vested interests and 
managements. J salute a man who tried to be the 
poor man’s guardian, writing just what ho felt and 
experimented with laudable ideas such as a coopera- 


f 


‘ 


4 


ros 
‘ 


sion — garrulity, cynicism and conceit: Ho never 
thought of himself as “wo”. j 
He was one of the pioneers of the working journa- , 
lists’ movement. His distrost-of the power of money 
and his unconcern for personal success helped him 
to be a most genuine trade unionist. He was a 
person of unpurchaseable. ‘integrity, as Ramnath 
Goenka discovered. Chitta Ranjan had to pay for 
. his obduracy: The preasisa well-paid profession 
-today. Tho bright young men and women parading 
their bylines do not know the self-denial and sacri 
fico of the trade unionists of ‘yesterday. Chitta 
Ranjan’s compensation was the affection ard’ le 
he carned from co-workers and. from many leading 
figures in national life, like Kamaraj.and R. Venkata- 


“Many younger journalists regarded him as their 
guru. Buthe never put on the guru’s airs. There 
was always ancasy informality about himself. His 
thoughts were for others, rarely for himself. 

Chitta Ranjan lived a spartan life — >y choice 
as well as necessity. He never owned acar. No one ` 
would believe that here was a senior joumalist, an 
outstanding..one at that, who did not even have a ' 
telephone at his residence. But he was rich in that 
old-fashioned word: character. ; í 

We shall miss this good man who so greatly cared 
for ideas and ideals and for the good of the common 
people of this country. D (August 7) ~ 


` tive of newspapers, which almost ticked. -` ~ 


Fortunately, he saw the birth and death of many 

of his ideas and-ideals — a Link, a Patriot, which he 
' visualised as a ‘poople’s paper’ and left when he felt 
. what happened.there, was not to his liking. And he 
always maintained a link with the Mainstream group 
just as ho always tried to be with the Mainstream 
journalists and workers. DO ; 

The second phase of his lifo or the evening was a 
cyclical return -to a group where he fitted in most 
easily — IPA-Mainstream — with his brand of 
Gandhism, a penchant for often seemingly lost 
causes, a touch’ of -socialism, Marxism, ‘Mehruism, 
with traits of his freedom struggle days end a rare 
humanism and accessibility. He received no awards 
and attended few functions. Even when he served as 
the Associate Editor of a daily and weexly more 
often than not he boarded the bus back home. That 
=n of austerity remained with him tifl the very 

_ I conclude with the words of Faiz: 
My tablet and my pen, 3 
cherished 


‘ 


But does it matter? - - 
For I have dipped my fingers, 
se .the blood of my heart: 


. A rare honest gem and the ‘journalistic ink with 
the freedom struggle has gone; a whiff of fresh air 
with a life -of-few compromises. Goodbye Chitta 
Ranjan. Rest in peace! [] (August 7} ar 
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Language Problem: Some Suggestions 


yI refer to M.K.K.’s “Mulayam Singh and 
Mi inal” (Mainstream June 30, 1990)? While I 
endorse the decision of the Chief Minister of UP to 
replace English by Hindi in the State administration, 
there are some aspects which need to be recon- 

idered. 

the ficst relates to the Three Language Formula 
which M.K.K. admits was disturbed by introduction 
of Sanskrit as the Second Language. Since he also 
admits the over-riding need for instruction through 
the Mother Tongue and since a resident of UP is not 
likely to make much use of a language not spoken in 


UP, I suggest the following formula : 
Language : ‘Mother Tongue 

RARS : Hindi for those whose Mother 
Tongue is not Hindi, Urdu or any 
other MIL for those whose Mother 
Tongue is Hindi. 
Any other MIL, not taken as First 
and Second Languages or any classi- 
cal language: Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic 
or Persian or English. 


There is no point in teaching any other European 
language at the school stago, when the whole of 
Europe i3 trying to adopt English as the Second 


Languag>. 


Third Language : 


Secondly, there is no logic in maintaining English 
medium schools except for those children whose 
Mother Tongue is English. Such schools, if permitted 
without any restriction, would really become a 
sanctuary for the elite. So the number and capacity 
must be related to the school-going population of the 
English-speaking minority and they should not be 
permitted to admit non-English-speaking children 
except to fill the claas to the viable level. 

The third aspect is the language of communication 
between the Centre andthe State and between one 
State and another. The communication should be in 
the official language ofthe sending State, not the 
Teceiving State. UP must, however, maintain facilities 
for translation of communications received in English 
or in the official language of the sending States. 

Fourthly, within the State, the rights of the Urdu- 
speaking minority (the only sizeable linguistic mino- 
rity in the State) fer the use of Urdu as an official 
language for specified purposes at all levels of admini- 
stration, in accordance with national norms for 
linguistic minorities, must be respected. 

Syed Shahabuddin 


14 Janpath 
New Delhi-110001 
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From Chitta Ranjan’s Pen 
(Contd.-from page 9) 


the standing committee of the AINEC, get a place in 
the set-up. ; f 

Now tae danger is that in the name of editors this 
proprietcrs’ organisation is sought to be given 
representation in the Press Council. Even granting 
that only six are selected from this organisation, the 
representation of proprietorial interests in the 
Council will go up from the small number envisaged 
by the Press Commission to twelve, while the work- 
ing journalists, whom the Commission wanted to be 
in the majority will get only seven seats. Such a 
Council can hardly be oxpected to falfil the task of 
maintain ng high standards in the profession and 
soeing to it that the Press serves the public interest 
as against the private interests of the industrialists 
who own newspapers. 


No Compliment 

Tho operativo part of the Bombay resolution reads: 
“This conference demands that : (1) the constitution 
and composition of the Press Council should be 
brought -n line with the recommendations of the Press 
Commission; (2) the method of selection of members 
should bə on the basis of the Commission’s propo- 


Edited and ished by Nikhil Chakravertry 
. New Detkt-110001, and printed by him at 
elephones—Proes : 
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sals; (3) the powers of the Council should be so 
defined as not to make a journalist violate accepted 
canons of journalistic conduct in the matter of dis- 
closure of sources of information; (4) the Council 
should bs vested enly with the limited powers neces- 
sary for free discussion of subjects; and (5) the 
financing of the Council should not be by means of 
grants from the government and donations from 
institutions and individuals but only by access speci- 
fically earmarked for this purpose so that the 
independent functioning of the Council is not 
jeopardised.” 

The attitude of the working journalists to the Bill 
cannot be better summed up than in the words of 
M. Chalapathi Rau. in an editorial in the National 
Herald: ‘‘Thisis not the spirit in which a Press 
Council can work and survive. If this is the spirit 
in which rules too will be framed by the government, 
the Press Council will become a Star Chamber, 
financed by the government, and composed of a 
crowd of disparate and not dispassionate people... 
If the Press Couacil is to be installed in the spirit of 
the present provisions of the Bul, it may not be long 
before the somnambulist press wakes up and asks 
for its scrapping. It will be no compliment to Indian 
democracy.” 

(Article on January 11, 1964) 
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_ GARDEN FRESH ASSAM 











India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. - 
The country produces from the ordinary to ` 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
oe drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
ý the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers, 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens: © 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand again. 


Assam Frontier Tea Lid. 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd 
Singlo (India) Tea Co Ltd. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
' Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood f 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





Message from Red Fort 


T= Independence Day speech from the ramparts of the Red Fort 

by the Prime Minister of the day had, in the last few years, 
been turned into a ritualistic affair with the head of government's 
statements hardly attracting the public at large. In that backdrop 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s first address from the historic spot as the 
Indian Premier came as a refreshing change. By every token this was 
the most Jucid and inspiring speech heard on the occasion for many 
years. 

What struck one most was the fact that Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
with his chaste Hindustani was able to touch the heart of the 
common man. In a sense he kept him spellbound by his articulation. 
And he dwelt on practically all the problems facing the country. 
Not a single subject of vital import was left untouched. 

V.P. Singh the poet had made his appearance soon after taking 
charge of the new government at the Centre in early Dscember 
1989. In his first address to the nation, broadcast and telecast 
throughout India, he had used the choicest phrases to convey his 
feelings. He did so with much greater effect on August 15 on the 
fortythird anniversary of our independence. And his sense of 
realism was reflected in his major announcements that included the 
news of. the successfol test firing, on the previous day, of our 
advanced medium range surface-to-air missile, Akash. He was, 
however, cautious not to glorify the event for his objective was not 
to highlight military traditions but underline the nation’s adequate 
defence preparedness. 

Among his other declarations were the decisions (i) to mark the 
nineties as the decade of the farmers; (ii) to shortly present a national 
agricultural policy; (iii) to observe the birthday of Prophet 
Mohammad as a public holiday; (iv) to specially allocate additional 
resources for employment and welfare of the youth; (v) to take 
stringent measures against profiteers and blackmarketeers seeking to 
exploit the hardships of the common populace due to price hike. 
He was forthright in making it clear that while efforts to find an 
amicable solution to the Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhboomi dispute 
would continue unabated, in the absence of any such settlement the 
verdict of the judiciary would have to be accepted as final by all 
sides. 

This was a transparent manifestation of flexibility blended with 
firmness. That was also evident in his observations on J&K, 
Panjab and the Pakistani activities in fomenting tension in those two 
border States. He said he was prepared to make amends for all the 
past wrongdoings in J&K, and had only love and affection to win 
back the alienated masses of Punjab as well as the Kashmir Valley. 

But there could be no compromise with separatists and those indul- 
ging in violence at the behest of a foreign power, for “‘separatism is 
a challenge to the country’s integrity and violence, a challenge to our 


democracy”. These words were greeted with wides- 
pread applause. He was in favour of winning J&K 
and Panjab by expressions of love and harmony on 
one side and wielding the weapon on the other. And 
he did not forget to “‘tell the people of Kashmir that 
secalarism has been the symbol of our freedom”. 

As for Pakistan, he said India was more than 
adequately prepared to forge better ties with it (“if 
they move one step forward we will reciprocate by 
moving two steps”) but its machinations to dis- 
member our country would meet with a befitting 
reply. 

‘On communalism he spoke with considerable 
emotion. “The greatest temple or mosque is the 
heart of the human being. If that heart ıs broken 
there shall neither be the temple nor the mosque.” 

Hoe spoke with passion on poverty and backward- 
ness. Poverty, in his view, was basically a political 
problem, not an economic one. It was intimately 
connected with the question of granting the peor a 
share in power (something the National Front 
Government was trying to do by reserving 40 per 
cent of seats in Parliament and State legislatures 
that had won the support of all political parties). 
This was quite different from the gimmicks of the 
initiators of the garibi hatao (banish poverty) cam- 
paign who, the Prime Minister felt, should steer 
clear of the path of the poor. 

“Gone are the days when we used to give doles to 
the poor from the treasury. He is not fighting for 
doles. He has been poor for thousands of years and 
may endure poverty for a few years more. He is 
fighting the last battle for his dignity and to live 
like a human being. Therefore, we will have to 
eradicate the system where we are always the donors, 
and the poor remain the receivers. This relationship 
of the donor and the receiver will have to be replaced 
by a feeling of brotherhood.” 

He revived the slogan coined by Lal Bahadur 
Shastri during the 1965 war Jai Jawan Jai Kisan to 
bring into focus the importance his government laid 
on the personnel of our defence services as well as 
the farmer at the present juncture. As was only to 
be expected, a considerable part of the address was 
devoted to ameliorating the conditions of the rural 
Populace. And while paying tributes to the valour 
of our defence guards in Siachen he touched on the 
question of their remuneration underscoring that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle for independence was 
not based on payment of salaries to the freedom 
fighters. 

He sympathised with the people for their acute 
distress on account of spiralling prices, resulting 
from a host of factors including deficit finance and 
the hike in prices of petrol, diesel and petroleom 
products. Referring to the current Gulf crisis he 
said one way to tide over the problem in the short 
term could through wholesale imports ‘‘that 
would keep you happy and strengthen my seat of 
power”? but severely hit the country in the long ron. 
So he would not resort to such populist moves, he 
promised. 

He took pains to explain the need to guarantee 
reservation for the backward sections in govern- 
ment services and the public sector, bringing ont 
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the social factors behind the decision. In an 
obvious allusion to the anti-reservation agitation 
he urged young people to look beyond narrow 
sectarian interests and march towards a new 
social order where the poor and the c&pressed 
would find a pride of place. 

“Ministers and Ministries change, even Prime 
Ministers change, but the question is: when would 
the life of people living under thatched roofs 
change?... To bring about suchachange we will 
have to arouse social forces. I call upon tke youth 
to work for this awakening,” he declared. And ho 
spoke with the same feeling while narra-ing the 
suffocating atmosphere under which our women- 
folk exist before advocating a share in power for 
them as well. 

On the international plane, he turned to the Gulf 
crisis and firmly opposed both the use of “orce (as 
demonstrated by Iraq) and unilateral acions (as 
undertaken by the US). He also spoke o India’s 
endeavours, in coordination with other states, to 
find a way out of the impasse. He made a warm 
reference to his visit to the USSR and talks with 
President Gorbachev (“who is bringing about 
revolutionary changes in his country and the world 
at large’’) that paved the way for not mere consoli- 
dation but future development of Indo-Scviet ties 
with the Soviet leader fully approving India’s active 
role in world affairs. On the Indo-US fron- he was 
was happy to find a close proximity of the two 
countries’ views on Kashmir and the Simla Agree- 
ment. On relations with China he informed of the 
steady progress recorded so far. And he was 
categoric in asserting that the Indian soil would not 
be used for secessionist and terrorist activities in 
Sri Lanka, while stressing the necessity to ensure 
the safety of all sections of the populace in that 
island-state. 

He repeatedly harped on utilising people’s pcwer and 
harnessing the energy of the youth. And while refrring to 
it in the context of the looming danger of war hs recalled 
the valour of the intrepid masses in Vietnam and Leningrad 
that had thwarted and defeated enemy assaults. “Today,” 
he sald, “‘we need the same spirt. If 80 crores people and 
youth of the country stand up we can raise a human wall 
on our frontiers. Then who can dare cross our borders?” 
He integrated the need to safeguard our hard-earned indepen- 
dence, self-rellance and national honour with the great 
heritage of our freedom struggle. But there was no trace 
of any jingoism in bis appeal, no effort at scoring petty 
political points over his adversaries In the Oppostion. It 
was singularly bereft of any shade of partisan outlook, 
Those who have sought to interpret the speech as indicative 
of the Prime Minister's preparations for a mid-term pojl 
have failed to take note of this basic fact. 

V.P. Slogh’s words inspired confidence in th: people 
whose sentiments and aspirations he was able to articulate 
with remarkable finesse. He did not resort to cheap 
populism; He frankly presented the daunting >robiems 
acing the nation, and emphasised the significance 3f issue- 
based programmatic politics — Instead of perionalised 
Politics — that had brought together disparate political 
entities like the Left and the BJP in extending support to 
his government. This once again testified to bs broad 
vision and national perspective. It is these two assets of 
our Prime Minister, best revealed in his August 15 message 
to the nation from the Red Fort, that promise to Lold him 
in good stead while seeking to overcome the heavy odds 
bese:ting the country in the days ahead. 


S.C. 
August 15 
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Iragi Delinquency & UN’s Unique Responsibility. 


BAREN RAY | \ 


RAQ’s aggression against Kuwait and its annexa- 
tion have entered the second week. Apart from 
the po.itical resistance by the UN Security Council 
and the Arab League, the Iraqi military build-up 
in Kuwait is now confronted by a considerable US 
military ferce in Saudi Arabia across the border. 
. Let is retrace the developments. f 
, Iraq and Kuwait were reportedly in dispute 
last mcnth. After eight years of the blood-letting 
war against Iran, Iraq was pt and heavily in 
debt. iraq badly needed a steep rise in the world 
oil prices for which it pressed the OPEC to fix 
producion quotas for each oil-producing country 
so tha: the net exports from the Gulf may be limi- 
ted ani the prices kept high. Kuwait allegedly 
was releasing more oil inte the market than - its 
quota and thus contributed to keeping the price 
` low. 

On July 17 the Iraqi President, Saddam Hussein, 
made a very violent statement against Kuwait 
and before the end of the month began massing 
troops and heavy tanks (which numbered 100,000 


` and 3C0 respectively) on the Kuwaiti border. The 


US au-horities showed satellite photos of the con- 
centraton to King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and on 
Saudi mediation there was an emergency confe- 
renco between the high authorities of Iraq and 
Kuwait at Jeddah in Saudi Arabia. At the meet- 
ing Ireq charged Kuwait not only with breaking 
ranks >y over-cxporting oil but also of ‘stealing’ 
Iraqi of by over-extracting from Kuwaiti well just 
south, across the border, of the Rumailia oilfields 


in Iraq It also the ruling al-Sabah family 
of ‘arrcganoce’ and its demand jumped from Kuwait 
having to reduce its oil sales, to Kuwait having 


to pay compensation for the ‘theft’ of Iraqi oil, to 
the ourright cancellation of the huge 12 billien 
dollars in war loans given by Kuwait to Iraq 
during the war against Iran. 

As the talks broke down the Kuwaiti Crown 
Prince, Sheikh Saad al-Sabah, announced that they 
will be meeting again soon in Jeddah. But instead: the 
massive invasion across the Kuwait border 
ina few hours — that is, at 2: AM on Thursday, 
Au 2 to be i 

the first p of tho invasien was in order to 
teach a lesson to the Kuwaitis for their arrogance, 
in the second phase soon after the occupation had 
been complete and a group of nine quite unknown 
persone installed as a ‘provisional free government’ 
it was declared that the invasion had been at the 
invitation of the free Kuwaitis who had carried. 
out acoup and then asked for help. In fact no 
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known group of Kuwaiti Opposition or dissident 
elements has supported the Iraqi occupation. — ` 

In-the next phase a merger between Iraq and 
Kuwait was declared with the so-called Prime 
Minister ‘of the- provisional government, Colonel 
Ala Hussein Ali, becoming the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the new joint state. The refrain during 
the first five days was that the Iraqi forces would 
withdraw assoon as the new provisional govern- 
ment has taken charge, or when the provisional 
government ask them to withdraw. Meanwhile, for 
at least five days pockets of resistance continued 
to defy the occupying force. In the end Baghdad 
declared that “a comprehensive and eternal mer- 
gor” between Iraq and Kuwait has taken place 
and no force will ever be able to separate them. 
All foreign embassies in Kuwait (some 65 missions 
are represented) were ordered to close down and 
shift to Baghdad within two weeks. 

During the first phase of the invasion Iraq had 
given a warning that if there was any outside 
intervention in Kuwait, Iraq would not hesitate to 
turn the country into a graveyard. Subsequently 
Iraq algo declared: “We possess very destructive 
chemical weapons and we will use them if attacked.” 
In the same spirit the entire foreign population 
in Kuwait — visiters or technicians or the huge 
foreign labour force — has been forbidden to leave 
the country and’ these foreigners are being treated 
as a means of bringing pressure upon their home 
countries.. Citizens of Western countries havo 
been forcibly evacuated from Kuwait and taken to 
Baghdad, i l : 

Iraq also committed a massive financial robbery 


‘in Kuwait. It forcibly brought down the Kuwaiti 


dinar, one of the strongest convertible hard cur- 
rencies in the Middle East, to a par with the Iraqi 
dinar, a non-convertible currency (which is officially 
supposed to be equal to 3.20 US dollars, although 
in the free market four Iraqi dinars equal one 
US dollar). In effect this meant that the Kuwaiti 
dinar was brought down to one-twelfth of its 
original value 


Earlier, as Iraq was carrying out its business of 
occupying and annexing Kuwait there was the 
danger that Iraqi forces might cross the Kuwaiti- 
Saudi frontier and.mareh into Saudi Arabia in its 
flush of conquest. At this stago the USA, exercis- 
ing its Treaty rights with Saudi Arabia for ensuring 
safety to its oil sources, sought Saudi agreement 
for moving in US forces and oquipment to protect 
the Saudi frontier from being violated. While 
Saddam Hussein declared that Iraqi forces will 
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not cross the Saudi border, the USA announced 
that its forces were not going into battle; rather 
taking position to prevent one. That is as far as 
the next higher level of escalation is concerned. 

But what of the aggression and violation of 
international law already committed? As for that 
the record of the ten days since Iraq’s aggression 
is highly significant. Asaresult of the new East- 
West relations and an atmosphere of heightened 
international awareness, the condemnation of 
aggression and the isolation of the aggressor has 
been far more immediate and effective than ever 
before in the history of the United Nations. In 
the course of the three sessions of the UN Security 
Council, which ado three resolutions in res- 
ponso to the developing situation, 
were 14-0, 13-0, 


received instructions from his government, in the 
second vote Yemen and Cuba both abstained, but 
by the third vote when Iraq’s record and intentions 
were even more clearly exposed, there was total 
unanimity both in condemning the aggression and 
demanding its vacation and declaring the so-called 
merger-cum-annexation as null and void. The 
Security TEC RDA ae Sci mandatory economic 
sanctions: no import of oil from or occupi 
Kuwait, and no exports with the exception of food 
items on humanitarian grounds. 

At this stage President Fidel Castro of Cuba 
wrote to the heads of state in the Arab League 
pleading for an united Arab intervention to bring 
about the vacation of the aggression so that the 
situation may not develop entailing foreign military 
intervention. 

Saddam Hussein tried his best to camouflage 
his expansionist piratical aggression behind a 
demagogic smokescreen of freeing the Kuwaiti 
Arab fellow-brothers from the autocratic rule of 
the al-Sabahs and subsequently facing upto the 
threat of an alleged US-Isracli aggression against 
the Arab lands. But very few were taken f by 
this gangster propaganda ploy. After several 
delays the Arab League summit met in Cairo and 
out of the 20 states represented, carried its fairly 
comprehensive resolution, supported by 12. Only 
Iraq, Libya and the PLO opposed the resolution. 
(Tho latter’s constraints against openly opposing 

aro quite understandable.) A few including 
J , however, abstained. 

In addition to demanding the vacation of the 
aggression and the restoration of tho ee ante 
— that is, of the legitimate rulers of Kuwait — the 
Cairo meeting also decided immediately to posta 
multilateral Arab peace-keeping force in Saudi 
Arabia facing the Iraqi-Kuwaiti frontier so that any 
military action on Saudi Arab soil, if needed, may 
be by this Arab force and not by the Americans. The 
Arab leaders, in fact, envisioned a repeat of their 
1961 five-nation 4000-man force which was stationed 
in Kuwait after Iraq had made its first claim to the 
rich emirate as it achieved independence from 
Britain. The first contingent of Egyptian tr has 
already takon its position facing the Kuwaiti border 
and Morocco and Syria are soon to send their 
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forces. In all the joint Arab force will represent all 
the 12 states that supported the proposal. Mean- 
while, it has been reported that Iraq has already 
installed its missile launchers in Kuwait rear the 
Saudi border, closed its border and its ertire air 
space. 

Irag was represented at the Cairo summit by Taha 
Hussein Ramadan, the First Deputy Prime Minister, 
who said that his country wanted to “‘st-ess the 
importance of giving precedence to pan-Arab inte- 
rests over narrow parachial interests”. He wanted 
the summit “to confront overt US threats to the Arab 
nations and clear preparations to carry out aggres- 
sions against Iraq with US land, naval and air 
er But evidently there were no takers for that 


The economic sanctions have, in the meantime, 
become fully offective. No Iraqi or Kuwaiti oil is 
now being exported, the Iraqi pipeline through 
Turkey has been closed and nothing has gone out 
through the terminals in the Red Sea or in the Gulf. 
For once, no major power is either supporting the 
aggressor or backing it to break the em . The 
naval blockade in the Gulf is a unilateral Western 
initiative purportedly to contain the crisis bu: might 
apa a provocation which may in effect sscalate 

crisis. 

In the first reported military action in Sandi 
Arabia, two Iraqi reconnaissance planes tat had 
illegally entered Saudi air space were brought down 
by ground-to-air missile near the air sase at 
Dhahran. But the reports were not officially confir- 
med. There were also reports of some pular 
demonstrations in Amman, Sanaa and several other 
Arab cities against US military intervention in Arab 
lands. These farther reinforce the need of a more 
active role, both political and military if necessary, 
by the majority of Arab states themselves to deal 
with the situation and not allow any free kand to 
the US-British forces. 

Both in Moscow and the United Naticns the 
Soviet Government cautioned the USA and Britain 
from adding “‘oil to the fire” of the Gulf crisis by 
taking unilateral military action against Iraq without 
first seeking the approval of the UN Security 
Council. The unprecedented cooperation >f the 
superpowers (and the unanimity among tie five 

rmanent members of the Security Council) in their 
handling of the Gulf crisis over the past ten days 
hes led to very effective measures already taken, but 
still great caution is needed. ; 

The USSR Ambassador to the UN, Valentin 
Lozinsky, said: “Tho Soviet Union is against using 
force and unilateral decisions. The wisest way to 
act in conflict situations... is to ure folly the UN 
machinery.” Lozinsky requested that the 
Council be put fully in charge of managing the G 
crisis and suggested that the moribund Military 
Staff Committee, comprising the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Die Sabi permanent members of the Security 
Co , be revived. “Experience over man" years 
shows that the surest, most reasonable way of acting 
in a conflict ia a collective effort, using in fall the 
mechanism of the United Nations,” he emphasised. 

(Continued on page 34) 





India: At Home and Abroad; —— —— ` 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY , 


Lal-bad his say. His ‘kisan rally’ was no 
dount big but not record-breaking as some of his 
admirers fondly hoped to stage. The govern- 
ment side took it casy and not let it be mado into a 
prestiga issue. It-kopt a respectable distance away 
t. At the samo time there was no angry excite- 
ment over it: Vishwanath Pratap- Singh took the 
correct >arty form and the party President, Bommai, 
kept his cool — the rally was neither for or against 
the party or the government. The Chief Ministers 
of UP and Bihar stayed away. The National Front 
partnere and allies stayed away and so did the 
Congrees. It could not be made into a master-print 
ef all the anti-government or dissident forces. 

If Devi Lal’s camp wanted it to be a demonstra- 
tiens of V.P. Singh’s isolation, they did not succeed. 
It was just a show of Devi Lal’s personal strength. 
Chandra Shekhar was of course present, but he 


little to contribute towards swelling the crowd: one ` 


would not like to believe that he could not muster 


_ any section of the Janata Dal. The fact of the matter 


is that no section of the Janata Dal today would 
like to come ont in the open to demonstrate 

sition tothe V.P. Singh Government. Devi La 
himself gauged the mood and so, with all the barbed 
references to individual members of the government, 
he did aot let go and make it into an anti-govern- 
ment show. 

Among those who adorned the dais! Tikait was 
conspicious as a new-found ally of Devi Lal in his 
civil war ia the m belt against An ‘Singh. ors 
in ing was the a of Kansi Ram, 
Bahoven Samaj leader, first time on such a plat- 
ferm. One could only sense that these are mostly 
cases of insurance against any future election battle. 
For leaders like Kansi Ram, this may as well serve 
as a bargaining counter with the Congress. The case 
of the Akali leader, Prakash Singh Badal, was very 
differen:. He is known for long as a personal friend 
of Devi Lal. Incidentally, when the Devi Lal -pro- 
tege, Varma, was chosen as Punjab Governor, it 
was taken in some quarters as a gesture to bring 


. Badal over to a positive stance in Punjab politics as 


Verma could strike a rapport with the Akali leader. 
The excitement over the ‘kisan rally’ ended about 
30 hours later when Devi Lal met V.P. Singh for a 
business-like session of the Janata Dal’s Political 
Affairs Committee at the Prime Minister’ 
in the evening of August 10. 
While New Delhi seems to be pre-occupied with 
the Devi Lal show and the government’s conspicuous 
concern for the implementation of the Mandal Com- 
mission report recommending reservation for the 
backwa-d classes, more serieus happenings abroad 
do not seem to be getting the attention they certainly 


No doubt, there has been some interest focussed 
on the Indo-Pak developments, particularly on the 
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ouster of Benazir from Prime Ministership and its 
on of Pak involvement in. Jammu 
and irin the form of direet support to the 
secessionist militants. There is natarally speculation 
if the new line-up inside Pakistan with the Army 
junta being more visible in the power set-up would 
trigger off an armed conflict between the two coun- 
tries. While one section of opinion thinks that this 
might touch off a blitz attack in the Kashmir Valley, 
a very large body of responsible opinion in New 
Delhi discounts such a bility. It is in this back- 
ground that the Foreign Secretaries of the two 
countries have been meeting for their final rounds ` 
as these lines are being written. Nothing earth- 
shaking is expected to come out of it, though the 
exercise has been useful in assessing the mind of the 
present regime in Pakistan. E 


ALTHOUGH not so palpable as other issues on 
the table, the more serious elements in the govern- 
ment are concerned with the demonstration of 
competitive brinkmanship in the. Persian Golf. 
While there is almost ubiversal disapproval of 
Saddam Hossain’s invasion of Kuwait and its 
annexation, there is equal concern at the massive 
display of military might by the USA in the region, 
particularly because this is being staged bypassing 
the UN. Although India did not have to cast its 
vote for UN sanctions against Iraq, since it is not à 
member of the Security Council, it is at a loss how 
it could escape implementing it. For one thing, the 
crude oil supply from Iraq is considerable. This 
includes not only what India buys directly from Iraq, 
but also the big consignment that the Soviets 
despatch to India which is also picked up from 
Baghdad’s account with Moscow. Secondly, there 
is a large Indian presence in Kuwait totalling as 
many as 172,000 apart from the good number work- 
ing in Iraq. A posture of acrimony towards Iraq, 
therefore, goes against this country’s national 

terests. g 
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At the rontine level, New Delhi is engaged in the 
urgent task of evacuating this large Indian popula- 
tion from the danger zone. However, there is another 
one lakh. Indians in the affected zone in Saudi 
Arabia, where the total strength of Indians working 
comes to as many as five lakhs. 

A country of the magnitude and im as 
India, however, can hardly contine its interest and 
concern only to such ‘routine matters, however 
important these may be. The traditions of our 
foreign policy have been to intervene politically and 
energetically in any international-crisis particularly 
when it threatens to lead to war. Such an a , 
does not moan just a VVIP phone call from the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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K.R. MALKANI . 


“aE average Hindu judges the Muslims by the likes , 
‘ of Jinnah, Shahbabu and Imam Bukhari and 
comes to the conclusion that the Muslims, as a class, 
are unreasonable and separatist and that they never 
worked for the: independence and unity of the 
country. This is a half-truth and an oversimplifica- 
tion of the complex political reality of the last 
century and more. For example, the Muslims 
played a much more active role in the 1857 move- 
ment than the Hindus — and suffered correspond- 
ingly more. Even after the failare of that uprising, 
the Muslims by and large kept up their non-coopera- 
tion with the British; as a result they lagged behind 
in education and employment. They also played a 
big role in the 1921 movement. Indeed, right upto 
1905, when the Hindus began to talk of swadeshi 
and swaraj, the’ British favoured the Hindus and 
frowned upon the Muslims. It was only after 1905 
that the British’ began to favour the Muslims — 
and to encourage them to make more and more 
demands. : i . j 

For example the Muslim population in united 
India was slighty less than 30 cent. On the eve 
of the Round Table Conference in 1931, the Hindus 

to 32 per cent representation for the Muslims 
in the Central Assembly. But the British decided to 
give them 33.3 per cent representation! Nobody 
refuses a bonus, and so the Muslims happily took 
33.3 per cent seats; but the result was the collapse of 
the Hindu-M entente. 

Two sides of a triangte will always be greater than 
the third, and in the communal triangle in India, the 
combination of the Muslims and the Britishers proved 
stronger than the Hinda side. - 

The late Lala Durgadas, then editor of The’ 
Hindustan Times, once told mo that the Pakistan 
Resolution was prepared by the British and sent to 
the Muslim League meeting in Lahore in March 
1940 straight from the Government House, Lahore! 
He also told me that in 1937 Sir Sikander Hayat 
Khan, the Chief Minister of Panjab, was elected on 
a Unionist Party ticket and Fazlul Haq, the Chief 
Minister of Bengal, was elected on a Krishak Praja 
Party ticket. But the Viceroy ‘advised’ them to join 
` the Muslim League and they fell in line because they 
were not strong enongh to resist the power of the 
British establishment. (Incidentally, the Bengal 
Assembly had 25 British MLAs in a House of 250.)- 

Tho result of all these actions was acute Hinda- 
_ Muslim unpleasantness which resulted in the Parti- 

tion. But all through this period, the Muslims were 

not always pro-British or anti-Hindu. Two of the 
- earliest Congress Presidents were Badruddin Tyabji 

" The author, an eminent journalist and former 
editor A rate is the Vice-Chairman of the 
Deendayal Research Institute. He happens to be 
a leading ideologue of the BJP. iy 
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(1887) and Rahimtuliah Sayani (1896). Badruddin, 
the Chief Justice of Bombay, gave bail to Tilak in 
1902 when it had been thrice refused by other judges. 
When some British lawyers criticised the Congress 
and its leadership, he told them:. “I have always 
regarded it (Congress Presidentship) as the highest 
honour; higher than being on this bench.” He had 
got that honour and held it with, distinction carlier 
on. Abbas Tyabji, the aristocrat, served on the 
Jallianwala Bagh Inquiry Committee, became a 
satyagrahi-at tho age of 64 and took active interest 
in Gandiji’s Dandi March. During the Worl War I, 
G.M. Bhurgri was the General. Secretary of the 
Congress when Dr Annie Besant was the Congress 
President. (Bhurgri would put his luggag> in the 
First ea eres and then go and sit in the 
Third s to know the people and their problems 
better.) A leader even more senior than Dr Fajendra 
Prasad of Bihar was’ Muzhar-ul-Haque, the man who 
put up Sadaqat Ashram, now the Bihar Congress 
headquarters in Patna. f 

Even the redoubtable Sir Syed Ahmed, fetber of 
the Aligarh Muslim University, before he was put 
out by the Hindi-Urdu controversy, used to say: 
“India is a beautiful bride and. Hindus and Muslims 
are her two eyes. If one of them is lost, this 
beautiful bride will become ugly.” He would add: 
“I call both these races which inbabit India by one 
word, that is, Hindu, meaning to say that -hey are 
inhabitants of Hindustan.” Once addressing the 
Hindus of Panjab, Sir Syed complai ed ` that he was 
not regarded ‘as.a Hindu. He said: “You -have 
used the term Hindu for yourselves. This is not 
co ‘For, in my opinion, the word Hirdu does 
not ote a particular religion, but on the contrary, 
every one who lives in India has tho right to call 
himself a Hindu. I am, therefore, sorry that although 
I live in India, you de not consider me a Hiadu.” 

Jinnah was the father of Pakistan. As sach he 
cannot escape responsibility for all the hatred-and 
violence he engendered. And yet he was aot anti- 
Hindu so much as anti-Congress. He was a close 
colleague of Tilak and he was expected te succeed 
him as the foremost national leader. Sarojini 
Naidu had acclaimed him as ‘‘the ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim unity”. However, boycotting courts 
and courting assert, as per the Gandhian pro- 

mme, was not his cup of tea, and he withdrew 
rom the Congress. But be it said to the =redit of 
Jinnah that he was the only front-rank leader to 
warn Gandhi that in agitating for the Khilafat 


-issue he was playing with fire. He told Gaadhiji at 


the Nagpur Congress in 1920: “Mr Gandhi, for 
God’s sake, do not mix up religion with politics, 
You don’t know what you are doing.” 

When, after the Partition, the Muslims started 


“Killing and looting the Hindus in Karach:, Jinnah 


was horrified. He ordered the shooting down ;of 


t 


the Muslim looters. As a result he came to be 
denounced by Muslim refugees as Qatil-e-Azam 
(the great killer). In his August 11, 1947 address 
to the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, he the 
citizens of Pakistan, both Hindu and M „to 
‘“change your past”, cease to be Hindu or Muslim, 
except ir religious matters and to ‘‘work together”.. 

Hakir: Ajmal Khan and Dr Ansari were pillars 
of the freedom movement in Delhi and both of them 
presided over the Congress. Dr Ansari even helped 
the estatlishment of the Jamia Milia and the Kashi 
Vidyapeeth. Maulana Azad was a steady leading 
light of the freedom movement for half a century. 

The Ali brothers could be unpredictable and 
difficult. But-they unreservedly accepted the leader- 
ship of Gandhi. “After the Prophet, on whom be 
peace, I consider it my duty to carry out the 
commands of Gandhiji,” said Mohammed Ali. He 
told the 3ritish : “The Hindo-Muslim problem is of 
your creation. But there is a division of labour. 
We divice and you rule.” He noted: “The greater 
portion ‘of bigotry agitates not the bosoms of the 
ignorant and the illiterate but excites to fury and to 
madness the little-learned of the land.” 

In his message to a Congress conference in Kashi 
he said: "‘Let the meeting send forth from the sacred 
soil of Kashi: the message of the greater and more 
solid samgathan of the National Congress which 
should am at the union of all down-trodden and 
oppressed humanity. And let us go forth from this 
conference truly shuddhk, purged of all narrowness, 


bigotry and intolerance in order to free our mother- < 


land.” 

In the Karachi conspiracy case, a co-accused with 
the Ali brothers was Bharati Krishna Tirathji, the 
then Shankaracharya of Puri. On one occasion 
there wes no proper seat for the Shankaracharya 
and Mo Ali promptly removed his gown 
and spread it out for Puri maharaj to sit on. 


TWO of tho leading lights of Motilal’s durbar in 
Allahabad - were Chaudhri iquzzaman and 
Tassaduc Sherwani, Sherwani, the president of the 
Uttar Pradesh Pradeshik Con Committeo 
(UPPCC) and a member of the pron Working 
Committse, told the Muslims: “The safeguard 
is the goodwill of a sister community which can only 
be secured by making common cause with them.” 
hanged the = Sc ndi, 
; ofa istrato tory. 
But when Bhagat Singh A sr to be hanged, no 
magistrate in Lahore — u, Sikh or Muslim — 
was willing to be witness. The British sent round its 
ts, whe brought one Mohammed Ahmed Khan 
of Kasur. The Governor made him a ‘Nawab’, 
gifted him 200 acres of land and made him a ‘special 
magistrate’ to get him te oversee Bhagat Singh’s. 
hanging. (Many years later, it was this Nawab who 
was murdered in a property dispute and Zia-ul-Haq 
blamed his murder on Bhutto — and later had him 
hanged for it!) From this it is clear that no docent 
Muslim in Lahore was willing to witness Bhage 
Singh’s execution. f 
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The role of the Chief Ministers of the Muslim- 
majority provinces of Punjab, Bengal,-Sindh and tho 
North-West Frontier Province (NWFP) before the 
Partition was very interesting the NWFP with a 
92 per cent Muslim majority, had a Congress , 
Ministry. 

The Unionist Party of Punjab — consisting of 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh landed interests — had a 
majority headed by Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, ably 
assisted by Sir Chhoti Ram. At the instance of the 
Viceroy, Sir Sikander joined theo Muslim League; 
but he was no communalist. He believed in regional 
cultures, not in communal cultures. Indeed, but for 
his premature death in 1942, the course of events 
might have beon quite different. 

Sir Sikander had been a member of Savarkar’s 
revolutionary group in London. When, after his 
release from the Andamans, Savarkar, visited 
Lahore, the first man to welcome him at the statien 
was Sir Sikander. 

In Bengal, Fazlul Haq was the leader of the. 
Krishak Praja Party. He wanted to form a coalition 
government with the Congress. But the first condi 
tion, not unnaturally, of the Congress was that the 
new government must immediately release the 
revolutionaries then rotting in jail. However, Haq, 
apprehensive of the Governor’s opposition to such a 
move, said his first act would be agrarian reforms. 
So the talks failed. In the process a golden opportu- 
nity for a stable Hindu-Muslim coalition in Bengal 
was lost. Haq too joined the Muslim Leaguo under 
advice from the Viceroy. But when he found Jinnah 


` autocratic, he denounced him as mere autocratic 


than a Pharaoh of and resigned from the 
League in 1941. He then formed a government with 
the help of Dr Shyama Prasad Mookerji. 

Hug in his expansive moods could talk of rivers 
of blood, but he was not a communalist at heart. 
When he started a college in his home town of 
Chhakhar, district Barisal, he appointed only Hindu 
professors. When some local Muslims objected, he 
asked them whether they were interested in the 
education ‘of their children or in the employment o 
some Muslims as teachers. : 

Hug had started lifo as a junior to the leading law- 
yer, Sir Asutosh Mookerji, the father of Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji. And he had maintained a life-long 
friendship with Shyama -Prasad. As the Finance 
Minister, Shyama Prasad even used to take Chief 
Minister Hug to the Hindu Mahasabha meetings. 
When Dr Mookerji passed away in Srinagar in 1953 
under ious circumstances, Huq wept openly 
and said: “The loss of the only brother I had in this 
world has driven me mad with sorrow.” In 1954, he 
defeated the Muslim League und became the Chief 
Minister of East Pakistan. Soon after he came to 


Calcutta and said: 


. him for his temerity. 


In the ten -of provincial autonomy — 
1937-1947 — had non-League governments 
most of the time. Chief Minister Allah Bux Soomro 


proved stronger than Huq or. Sikander and refused 
1 f 7 


to join the - In ringing tones he 
Muslim erie of Muslims as parato 
nation in India on the basis of their religion is un- 
Islámic.” All this while he maintained the closest of 
relations with the Hindus and the Congress. He used 
to wear khaddar — and even used to sell it door-to- 
‘door on the ' occasion of Gandhi Jayanti. During 
the 1942 movement he renounced his title and. re- 
signed from the Viceroy’s National Defence Council. 
- The British dismissed him from office. Later he went 
on to preside over the All-India Azad Muslim Con- 
ference in Delhi, attended by the Muslim leaders 
opposed to the Partition. Soon after he was murder- 
Si: and’ no wonder, Kis murdérers wero never 
found! j f : 

Baluchistan had no assembly; but ite popolar 


a 
a 


leadership was in tho hands of Khan 
the ‘Baluch Gandhi’. x 


THE NWFP returned a Congress majority even in 
the 1946 elections. peed aka eatery (ite 
to a plebiscite, and confined the choice to or 
Pakistan. Since the. territory was not conti 
India, and they had no choice of indepen 


rest of his life mostly in jail or exile. His book 
Thrown to the Wolves is an account of the betrayal 
_of the nationalist Pathans by the Congress. 
Gandhiji’s own ashram was graced by Bibi Amtus 
Salam. Yusuf Meherally, the General Secretary of 
the `, Congress Socialist Party, was the Socialist 
Mayor of Bombay, Sir Mirza Ismail was so much 
respected as dewan of Maysore that even many 
Mysorean brahmins used to touch his feet. 
Abdullah Barelvi edited the nationalist Bombay 
Chronicle with distinction. Ashfaque-ullah smiled his 
way to the gallows in oo ee ais: 
Maulana Abdul Bari was the Bihar Con- 
gress Committee (BPCC) President and a powerful 
labour leader, when he was murdered in 1947 under 
mysterious circumstances. 
Gandhiji’s right-hand man in Bombay in the 
` 1921 movement was Umar Sobhani. The first 
bonfire of foreign cloth — ing of some one- 
and-a-half lakh pieces of. choicest silk—was . ignited 
by Gandhiji in Umar’s mill compound in Parel - 
When decided to collect Rs 1 crore for 


“the Tilk Swara) Fund, Umar offered to contri- 
bute the entire amount, but Gandhiji wanted it ool- 


lected from a large number of. lo, and so 
"Umar eventually contributed Rs 3 techs - 
Umar was a big cotton merchant. When tho 
British camo to know of his rolo in the freedom 
movement, they ran special trainloads of cotton to 
Bombay viceregal order. As a result, cotton 
prs collapsed in Bombay and Umar suffered a 
oss of Rs 3.64 crores.’ But daarvir Sobhani 
could not care less. - ' 
. Tho British tried to divide the Umar family. ‘At 
their instanee, Umars father, Haji Yusuf Sobhani, 
contested the office'of Sheriff of Bombay. But 


` not give 


: Walked out o 
The Khaksars, 
. Jamiat-Ulema-e-Hind, 


` Rs 500 from the Nawab of Bho 





Umar worked against his own father and had him 
defated; he did not want him to get an office under 
the British. Later the British tried to temps Yusuf 
Sobhani with a thood, but Umar told. his. 
father that he could accept the title only ‘over my 
dead body’. Today probably not even the people 
living on Sobhani Road, Caffe Parade, Bombay, 
know who Sobhani was! i Pp 
' Maulana Hasrat Monani, born poet and patriot, 
was expelled from the Aligarh College in 1903. At 
the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 he moved a resolu- 
tion for complete independence. He used to 
that Pakistan would be jeknamstan (land of hell). 
Jinnah had him beaten up. In the Constituent 
regen Mohani denounced Article 370 because, 
he said ted against Kashmir and did 
Kashmris the same rights’ as other 
Indians. Ho declined to sign the Constitution in 
protest against the Partitien of India and member 
ship of the British Commonwealth. we : 
Maulana Obeidullah ‘Sindhi’ — a Sialkot Sikh 
who had embraced Islam and sought sanctuary 
some time in Sindh — was a revolutionary who, 
like Raja Mahendra Pratap, spent -much of his life - 
in exile. On the eve of independence he returned 
to India and was gived a reception by the Muslim 
League in Karathi. At the reception a slogan was 
raised: Muslim ho, to Muslim League mein aao 
Gf you are’a Muslim then you must join the 
Muslim ree die In sheer disgust the ` Maulana 
the reception. 
the Abrars, the Momins, the . 
a all a sage poten 
opposed Partition. But Muslim League, 
backed by the British, carried the day. Too many 
Muslims, noted Badshah Khan; were attracted by 
power — and by tho wealth ee ou thal wen 
with it — and not by the renunciation of the 
nationalists, that im pressed the Hindus more. 
Even so, the vote forthe Muslim League was not 
all that overwhelming. For example, in the Jan 
1946 elections in Sindh, 30 per cent (all Hindus 
voted for the Congress, 30 per cent voted for 
Nationalist Muslims and only 40 per cent voted 
for the Muslim League. The League got a majo- 
rity of seats in Sindh only because of the faulty 


first-past-the electoral system. 
Tatereatinghe choueh. ‘the only elections the’ Mus- 


lim League ever won were those of 1946 — thanks 
to British suppor direct and indirect. It never 
again won an on. Not oven in Pakistan! 

Two of the greatest Urdu 
were phan and Akbar Allahabadi. Iqbal gave us 
Saare his 


Naya 


temple in our land; : 

Let us raise its pinnacie till it touches the lapel of the sky. 
. When, however, he was seduced by ‘the British 
with a knighthood, and;a monthly allowance of 


a different tune — the tune of the Partition. 
But Akbar Allahabadi kept up his humorous verse 
against the British and the oommunalists. He 


. ridiculed the nudiahs in politics and saluted stalwarts 


liko Gandhi and Malaviya: 


a?) 

Next cnly to Tagore, Nazrul Islam was the greatest 
Bengali poet of this century. He joined the army 
on the advice of the revolutionaries. His Shyama 
Sangit adores Kali. His Agni Vina and Pralayollas 
are paeaus to patriotism. 

When Subhash Chandra Bose launched the Indian 
Nationa. Army (Arad Hind Fauj) two of his most 
trusted men were Major Shah Nawaz and Colonel 


Habibur Rahman. Actually. Habibur Rahman was. 


the only Indian companion of Subhash on that last 
illfated flight 


When the Partition became inevitable and the 
princely states were asked to accede to India or 
Pakistan, all the three States falling on the Pakistan 
side — Khairpur, Bahawalpur and Kalat — were 
reluctani:-to accede to Pakistan. The Nawab of 
Bahawa_pur, his mother, and his Dewan, Nawab 
Gurmani, wanted to accede to India. However, 
the Leaguers in Simla got wind of it} they laid seige 
to the Nawab’s house and would not let him meet 
Sardar Patel’s emissarics! 

The Mir of Khairpur Sindh, wanted to accede to 
India. Patel was willing, but Nehru refused. Had 
wo tho accession of Khairpur in upper 
Sindh, ian territory would have touched the 
Indus; the railway line connecting Karachi with 
Lahore, along the east bank of the river, would have 
become inoperable for Pakistan. 

Kalat actually sent its accession papers to India, 
but Nekru had them returned by post. When the 
Pakistani Government interoepted the pa on 
their rezurn, the poor Khan of Kalat was ; 
Another prtriot had been thrown to the wolves! 


- 


'_ power. On the evening of October 24, 


IN independent India, Maulana ‘Azad continued to } 


bo a beacdn of light. Addressing the Jama Masjid oon-, 
grogaticn soon after Partition, he told the bewildered 
Muslims who had foolishly backed division: “You 
rememter that I called 1n, and you sah e my 
tongue; I took up my pen and you chop off my 
hand; I wanted to walk around, and you tripped my 


foot. Ifyou live with fear now, it is only just retri- - 


iwas the darling of all. On 

Octobe: 23, 1954, just a day before he suddenly 
paaa may DeD o e area a aot edik 
Lucknow that Nehru was wrong in not heeding 
public o n and banning cow slaughter. A few 
days his good fri Nehru had expressed 
ran parce En to resign. Kidwai took up the 
in good humour and told The Times of 

India: “I am to assume the office of the 
Prime Minister for six months.” He added for good 
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bution Zor your pare deeps.”” 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 


mèasure; iy will do sò well in the job, that peop 


may not want Nehru back.” 

was right; but it was not to: be. Just then the 
Congress was fighting the tion elections in 
Delhi. The party wanted Kidwai to address a 

ic meeting to stop the Jana Sangh bid for 
dwai was 
sweating from a heart-attack but Subhadra Joshi 
still took him to the meeting. Kidwai never said 
‘no’. to anything or anybody. However, he had 
spoken for barely 12 minutes when ho. slamped in his 
seat. By 8 PM he was dead. Writes his biographer 
and friend, A.P. Jain: “Many people blamed Delhi 

j for their selfishness. Some people havo 
not forgiven, them oven after the lapso of many 


years. 

` When Zakir Hussain was elected the President of 
India, he went and paid to Shringeri: : 
Maharaj and Sushil Muni as per the Indian tradi- 


tion.. , ' 
: M.S. Chagla made'such a good Foreign Minister 
that tho RSS passed a special resolution commend- 
ing his services. Hamid Dalwai, through his Satya 
Shobhak Mandal, Pune tried to explain tho Indian 
to the Muslims in rational and national 
terms. With all his faults, Sheikh Abdullah of 
Kashmir o for India, when he could have easily 
opted for ; : 
On the Pakistan side, while many talked war in 
1971, the voices of peace and reason never di 
down. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman sought India’s 
to liberate Bangladesh. G.M. Syed, the former Sindh 
Provincial Muslim Lap President, wanted Pakis- 
tan to die, so that Sindh may live. The then Primo 
Minister, Feroz Khan Noon, said in the mid-fifties . 
that India and Pakistan should not be wasting their 
substance fighting each other. Ayub Khan offered 
joint defence. A 
Mian Mumtaz Daultana, tho Chief 
of the Pakistan Punjab after the Partition, told | 
Rajendra Sarin: 
India and Pakistan have a common 


history and heritage 
neither of us can osca 


... Now that the dust has settled 


and the wounds have it is time we got together as 
neighbours and friends... whole conception of Jinnah 
wont What Jinnsh was to Prove was 


and Muslims were people who were very 
close to each other but had different ways of life. These 
two states should be very close to each other. Events did 
not bring that about. But now if you into the hearts, 
minds and souls of the people, you find that the old 
wounds are the basic commonality of culture and 
way of life has begun to assert itself. Everyone is waiting 
for that day when no estrangement whatever of mind or 
heart exists between us. 


(Pakistan — the Indian Factor, Allied Publishers.) 
One day Ghulam Mohammed, the then Governor- 
General of Pakistan, was going on a boating excur- 
sion on Manchhar Lake (corruption of ‘Mansarovar’) 
in Sindh. In another boat was a music party. Ho 
burst into tears when he heard the lines: 
este serene iat see ee 
Oalendarta way of love. P? 
Even Bhutto, who in one breath talked of a 1000- 
war with India, in another breath tho 
ope to Kuldip Nayar that in a reunited India he 
(Continued ‘on-page 30) 
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Dialogue “with the BJP 


S.G. SARDESAI 





drawn quite a response. We are 
the coming issues. — Editor 





T= is in continuation of my article in Mainstream 
= (July 14, 1990) and K.R. Malkani’s observations 
on it in Mainstream (July 21, 1990). 

I must first express by relief and happiness that 
Malkani has kept the discussion of our erat rt 
on a high plane. ` It is an agonising fact that Indian 
politics.has descended to such a low level that 
serious discussion on ideology and its practical 
implications has become well-high impossible. 
Everything is brought down to questioning the 

' bonafides of one’s opponent. Charges and counter- 
charges follow. i 

For those of us who grew up in our pre-indepen- 
dence traditions (I am now 83) this is sickening. 
Every effort must be made to retrieve the situation. 

Tho least that a serious dialogue demands is that 
mutual bonafides must not be questioned. Contes- 
tants have to be res al towards each other. . ` 

What I desire is that, in addition, there should be 
an effort by both sides to be self-critical. However 
sincere a person may be, seeing the male in the 
op t’s eye and not the beam in one’s own, 

not do. Only such an approach can develop 
a consensus in India today, for which I have been 
pleading with the little strength I have for quite 


ong., 
Either wo hang together, or we. hang separately. 
I am convinced that that is the vital truth of India 
today. 
My basic views on religion as an institution and on 
faith based on scriptures have not changed. But, in 
recent years I havo realised the poten of religious 


consciousness as a humanising force which I did. 


not as recently as a docade ago. Religion is not all 
evil. It does give crores of people a profound feel- 
ing of universal love, compassion and brotherhood.’ 

Malkani’s main criticlsm of my viewpoint is that 
I havo not studied the authentic documents and 
policy statements of the BJP. 

Not that I have not followed them in so far as 
they appear in newspapers. But itis true that I 
have not studied their full texts as I used to do 
(includiag documents of other parties) when I was 
physically active. 
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S.G. Sardesai, the veteran CPI leader, had written an article 
was carried by Mainstream (July 14, 1990): K.R. Malkani, a 
respended to it with a rejoinder “Some BJP Thoughts for the Left” 

(July 21, 1990). A debate was then invited in the columns of this weekly. This invitation has 
carrying here Sardesal’s reply. Other responses will follow in 


“Some Thoughts on the BIP” that |" 
leading idealogue of the BJP, 
that appeared in Mainstream 


| 


Considering all factors, I would like to broaden 
the scope of our dialogue. 

Is it permissible for serious and responsible poli- 
tical parties and their leaders to defend their posi- 
tions just on the ground of the ‘honesty of their 
convictions and what is stated in'their authentic 
documents? - f 

Can it be denied that ultimately the people and 
history judge us by the consequences of our policies 
and actions? It has been said, and very correctly; 
“By your fruits shall you be judged.” 

Iam sure Malkani will not deny that with all the 
blunders and crimes committed by the Communists 
during the last six-seven decades, literally crores of 
Communists fought and laid down their lives for 
the noblest of human ideals. i 

And yet, today all over the world we, Communists; 
are re-examining our own past with a brutal frank- 
ness unknown to, history. In all humility, I- do 
want to say that it is communism that has produced 
Gorbachev. I will also ask; “Where is the Gorbachev 
of the capitalist system whose sins and crimes, from 
its birth to the present, stink to the high heavens?” 

Coming to the subject proper Malkani has pointed 
out that Hindu Rashtra has not been supported by 
any official BJP document. There I stand corrected. 

But it is unquestionable that the concept, phileso- 
phy and aim of Hindu Rashtra are an extraordinarily 
serious matter. Its advocates themselves leave us 
in no doubt. f : 

The Vishwa Hindu Parishad vociferously declares 
Hindu Rashtra as its goal. Further, its accredited 

resentatives have stated that the s for 
raliing a Ram temple where the Babri Masjid stands 
now is part of their struggle to achieve Hindu 
Rashtra. The two cannot be separated. ` 

In such a situation, is it enough for the BJP to 
say that its resolutions, etc, have not supported 
Hindu Rashtra? Is it not necessary for the BJP to 
clearly demarcate itself from that struggle? ` 

The reality is more serious. Though not parti- 
cipating in the movement as an organisation the 
BJP has offered its full support and permitted its 


on page 34) 
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Search for a Secular Identity 


KUNAL GHOSH 


Once independence wo Indians are engaged in the 
search for a secular identity which at times seems 
within sasy reach and most of the times seems 
elusive. Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary 
gives ths meaning of the word “‘secular” as “‘per- 
taining to the present world, pertaining to things 
not spicitual, not concerned with religion”. It is 
obvious that the lexicographers of this particular 
dictionary think that religion is not concerned with 
the present world. Theologians of all religions will 
be unanimous in disagreement with this point of 
view. They think religion has everything to do with 
both here and hereafter. We do not wish to enter into 
this detate but shal! bypass this contentious issue by 
simply re-deflning the word “‘secular” to mean “‘not 
concerned with any particular religion”. Fortunately 
this meaning is the most widely accepted one in the 
country. 

There are different views about how to foster a 
secular identity. Each one of them is concerned 
with religion in one form or the other in a positive 
or negative way. There is an opinion that at the 
heart òf this identity crisis lies the multiplicity of 
India’s religions. This author shares this view, and 
would like to add that there is also a linguistic 
dimension interwoven with religion. 

The religious factor is dominated by Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry in our. tradition. The relationship 
between majority Hindus and other religious groups 
is also an issue but of a smaller dimension. We may 
not liks the two-nation theory of Iqbal but we can 
ignore :t only at our own peril. It does not take 
great Listorical vision to understand that from the 
beginning of this century a battle royal has been 
raging in our country between the forces of synthesis 
and separateness, universal brotherhood and 
sectarianism, unity and fragmentation. Unity lost 
the firet round in 1947 when the country split up 
into India and Pakistan. The sectarian forces are 
acquiring menacing proportions once again. Return- 
ing to the Hindu-Muslim divide, we observe that the 
two may have a shared language but separate 
idioms. For instance, the phrase desh mata or 
desh matrika and even motherland is abhorrent to a 
Muslim. He thinks that it derives from the Hindu 
concep: of Goddess. Numerous such examples can 
be quo-ed. 

Many great thinkers of our country are of the 
opinion that if we are to succeed in developing an 
Indian identity, it must be one of synthesis. For 
instance, Jawaharlal Nehru used to say that being a 
Kashmiri Pandit ho was proud of being Hindu by 
birth and Muslim by culture. Subhash Chandra 
Bose wanted Hindustani, an amalgam of Hindi and 
Urdu, to be the national language. And he would 


`. De Ghosh is a Professor, Department of 
Aercspace Engineering, ITT Kanpur. 
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have it written in the Roman script. Muslims and 
other minorities are afraid of absorption by many, 


, the faceted Hinduism. Therefore a synthesis should 


be or the basis of a compromise by both Hindus and 
others. Fortynately our history is replete with seers, , 
saints and philosophers who showed the path of 
cultural synthesis, Guru Nanak, Sant Kabir and 
many Sufi saints achieved a measure of success in 
this regard. : 

The father of nineteenth century Indian renais- 
sance, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was also the founder 
of the refcrmist Brahmo Movement. He asked 
his followers to give up idol worship, encouraged 
translation of the Quran into Bengali (the first . 
translation is by a Hindu follower of Ram Mohan, 
named Kshiti Mohan Sep) and founded a common 
prayer hall for Hindus, Muslims and Christians of 
Calcutta which functioned for nearly 20 years. The 
Hindus prayed inthe morning, the Muslims in the 
afternoon and the Christians in the evening. It is 
my firm belief that the Brahmo community, 
Rabindranath Tagore being one of them, forms the 
bridge between Hindus and Muslims of Bengal. 
Although partition of Bengal could not be avoided 
in 1947, a new country, Bangladesh, came into 
existence in 1970. It chose a song of Tagore as'tho 
national anthem and declared itself as a secular 
democracy. Unfortunately the secular democracy 
died young but a secular movement is still alive. 

I would like to draw the attention of our Muslim 


‘and Christian countrymen to the synthesis achieved, 


by the Europeans between their christian and pre- 
christian (Greco — Roman) traditions. In the 
schools run by the Church of England, the children 
have compnisorily to learn about Greek Gods and 
Goddesses. In the great universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the study of pre-christian Greek classics 
is considered the most prestigious. European civilisa- 
tion is based on this successful synthesis. There are 
many schools in this country run by various 
Denominations of the Church. They borrow much 
from Europe — why not this synthesising outlook? 
In the Muslim society, a section of the Ulema (clergy) 
is for ever against any synthesis but the Sufi is all 
for universal brotherhood of mankind. Who will 
prevail? 

Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj 
movement, 18 not far removed in time from Ram 
Mohan Roy. In his earlier years ho had three 
prominent Sikh disciples. But later he started making 
derogatory remarks about the Sikh Gurus and was 
forsaken by his Sikh followers. He must go down 
in history as the man who first sowed the seed of 
Hindu-Sikh separateness. He created a sect of 
Hindus who stopped worshipping at the Gurudwara. 
Before him all Hindus went there regularly. In 
Muslim majority areas of Sindh, Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province and Afghanistan, where 
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Hindu temples with idols were not tolerated, it is 
the Gurudwaras.which gave solace to the Hindus. 
Hindu tism provoked Sikh separatism with 
ramifications in the sphere of language and script, 
. but more about it later. The recent history. of 
Panjab should serve as a lesson as to how dangerous 
it is to attack the synthesising spiritualist tradition 
of India. \, 


Separation of Religion and Politics 
Wo should examine the role of pore ane politi- 
cians in this task of the great syn and what do 
wo mean by separation of religion from politics. 
Politics is concerned with various social classes con- 
tending for political power. Naturally politics must 
encompass a study of different classes in a society. 
A class consists of a large number of families. 


Honos the study of family and kinship acquires. 


importance. Frederick Engels, a constant companion 
of Karl Marx, chose to write on the institution.of 
family. A family consists of several individuals. 
Hence it is important to know how does an indivi- 
dual tick? How should he develop himself? This 
chiefly is the area of modern psychology and ancient 
spiritualism. The spiritualist ra to study 
man and give him cortaif guidelines in his struggle 
through life to cope with varied conditions of illness, 
grief, success, failure, temptation etc. (This is very 
obvious in Buddhism, and not so obvious fn other 
religions, since ths Buddha maintains complete silence 
on the question of whether God exists.) This is 
the core of every religion but there is a lot of rigma- 
role and paraphernalia surrounding it. 
It is clear that EN 
and religion are linked. Then how can religion be 
‘ separated from politics? Can politics and psychology 
be completely delinked when they both are classified 
as social science? Can law and justice be soparated 
into two watertight compartments? Surely not. What 
is being proposed here is to separate the political 
function from the religious function. Wo propose 
to separate the functionaries, too. Politicians should’ 


not pronounce on or participate in the organisation © 


or governance of religious-affairs. Ho. should steer 
clear of it and let other Poppie odk Similarly, 
religious leaders. (the closgy, saint etc.) should 
not pronounce on political questions nor take part 
in politics. No religious establishment should have 

. with any pag pany ee oo . 
What is being pro ‘is similar to the soparation 
of judicial and legislativo fanctions/powers in a 
democracy, although justice and law as subjects are 
sely connected. 


close 
2 is then prescribed to be a creed for 
Indian politicians, and a no-politice-please attitude 
for In men of religion. Religious idioms should 
. got’ be used in politics. One can quote several such 
examples: Ram Raj of Gandhi, Pakistan—the holy 
land—of the Muslim League and Rashtra Deva or 
Nation God of the R.S.S. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
combined Ganesh Puja with .anti-imperialist awaken- 
ing. No wonder that the political party he led, the 
Indian National Congress could not keep Jinnah in 
its fold ‘for long. No Shankaracharya,: Bishop or 
Maulana should take part in politics. Maulana Abul 
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class, family, the individual ` 


. Positivo 


Kalam Azad is a respected leader. But his example 
encouraged other Maulanas to join polits with 
disastrous consequences. - 

Religion must be separated from all ceramonies | 
of the state also. As an example of whar should 
be avoided we recall the event of first landing 
on Antartica by the Indian expedition team. 
Simultaneous Hindu puja, Muslim namaz, Sikh path 
and Christian prayers were held immediately after 
landing. This ceremony had the status oa state 
ceremony since the expedition was a state-Ananced 
one. This approach is very much in the Gandhian 
tradition. Gandhi in his political speeches used to 
quote from the Gesta and'allude to Ram Eaj even 
while he was actually participating in .an exclugi-. 
voly Muslim cause, the Khilafat Movement. Simol- 
taneous puja and mamaaz in a state 'ceronony is 
a natoral corollary of this approach. Nowadays 
this phenomenon is given tho grandiose mame of . 

Secularism 


What happend in Antartica is none the less 
reprehensible. All that was and s.ifficient 
was to sing tho national anthem’ and hoist the 
national flag. When Netaji Subash Chandra 


Boss as the head of the Indian National Army first > 


set foot on In soil, there was a proposal to 


‘hold simultaneous religious ceremonies of cifferent ' 


faiths. Netaji disallowed such a proceeding and 
conducted a simple ceremony of singing the anthem 
and hoisting the flag. It should be noted that he 
was a deeply religious man at heart. 


l 

Education and Text Books d 

There ‘is a growing tendency ' among -secular 
thinkers and politicians of India to attack spiritu- 
alism and supplant it with a materialist philosophy 
of life. This has no chance of. being accepted by the. 
masses in the foreseeable future. In the meanwhile 
the task of synthesis and nation building cannot 
wait. Also, the natural corollary of such an attitude‘ 
would be to propagate materialist philosophy through 
school and college curricula to the exclusion of 
other thoughts. True that there have been some 
atheist and materialist philosophers in the Indian 
tradition (and they should be given due importance). 


‘But the main body of Indian philosophy through 


the ages is not materialist at all. i 

Removing all references to spiritualism and mytho 
logy from our school curriculum will create a cub- 
tural vacuum and loss of identity. Can on» think 


of European literature. Painting and phil>sophy ~ 


without any reference to Greco- — Roman and 

i philosophies and' mythologies? It 5 natn- 
ral that European children should get a fair dose of 
these in the schools, Removal of mythology from 
the texts is ostensibly for the purpose of uniting 
Hindusand Muslims. Even asa tactic it isa very. 
poor one since it assumes that we must turn Hindu 
and Muslims into non-believers first before uniting 
them. This also means ignoring the great efforts. 
of the spiritual masters such as Nanak,: Kabir, 
Nizamuddin Aulia, Swami Vivekananda eto., -nstead 
of taking advantage of their heritage in tne rich 
tradition of philosophical synthesis. Our school 
curriculum should contain brief biographies and 
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teachings ‘of these universalist masters. I dare sdy 
that all references to Dayanand: should be removed 
. from school texts because of his attitude toward 
Sikhism and Islam. In the samo vein, any. Muslim 
or Christian savant of the faintest: sectarian hue 
_ (sectarianism is to be judged by their attitude 
‘toward other faiths) should also be banned. 
The school texts should also have brief narration 
of the mythologies of all major religions of today’s 
India. These however should not be taught as sys- 
tems of belief but as mythologies. We can. learn 
from Etrope: how to do it. In fact, we have to do 
one better than Europeans who present Greco- 
Roman classics as mythology. but Judaeo-Christian 
myths a3 a system of belief. We must not single out 
any particular religion for special treatment. Fur- 
ther, we should present mythology from a modern 
point of view. One example should suffice to illus- 
trate — usually when the story of Savitry is told, her 
loyality to her husband (Pativratya) is emphasised. 
Instead, how’ learued and astute she was so as to 
defeat Yama in a debate should be stressed, witha 


pointer that our tradition actually encouraged female ` 


educaticn. Admittedly the task is delicate and 
difficult but there is no running spr roi it. 

There is another undesirable e -of removing 
religion and spiritual movements from history 
lessons. If history is presented only in terms of mili- 
tary conquests and political domination then char- 
acters lice Mahmud of Ghazni, Allanddin Khilji and 
Aurangzeb acquire undue prominence. Narration of 

‘loot, plunder and forced conversion can breed dis- 
chord. Tho first alternative is to suppress facts and 
doctor History. Apart from the academic dish 
it involves, truth cannot be hidden for long and suc 

- efforts eventually boomerang. The second alternative 

is to tell the whole story which consists of spiritual 
movements, musical excellence and cultural 
in addition to military/political conquest. 


underscered the thematic unity of Hinduism and 
Islam. They acquired Hindu and Muslim followers 
in equal numbers, preached harmony and brother- 
hood and above all never spoke of conversion. Kabir 
of North India, Hazrat Inshan Ali of Gujrat, Lalan 
Fakir of Bengal oto.. can be of quoted as examples. 
They still have tremendous following among the 
commor people. Biographies of one or two such 
saints stould be included depending on the region 
where text book will be used. Most of our 

books d> not tell that Dara Shikoh gathered round 
himself a body of Muslim scholars who translated 
Upanishads into Persian. Muslim musicians not only 
- technically improved our musical instruments but 
also learned Indian musicology and raised it toa 
new height. They sang Krishna and Ram bhajans 
as much as the praise of Allah, that is to say, they 
were no2-sectarian in character. In short, if the whole 
truth is told in an objective ion, then there 
would be no need to doctor history. The secret is to 
tell cultural history as much as military/political 
history. - 


Role of Language and Literature 
Noe 2 to tesemis dimension interwoven with 
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synthesis, ` 
There have been numerous Muslim saints who 


religion. İt has already been mentioned that Rani 
Mo Roy encoura the translation of the 
Quran into and it was accompliahed first by 
Kshiti Mohan Sen. Thereafter Muslim scholars 
joined the endeavour and produced several versions 
of the Quran in . It is well known that when 
Tulsi Das ren Ramayana into a dialect of 
Hindi, it created an upsurge in Hindi literature. 
Likewise translation of Ramayana and Mahabharat 
into-Bengali by Krittibas and Kashiram Das is con- 
sidered very significant in the history of Bengali 
literature. 


Similarly, translation of the Quran must have been 
a significant event for the literary consciousness of 


' Muslim, Bengal. (Regrettably, historians uf Bengali 


literature have not accorded due recognition to this 
event.) Ram Mohan Roy must have reckoned that 
if the Quran was brought closer to the people they 
would be less amenable to the influence of the 
iestly class whose intermediation would no longer 
required. The people would also’ have a stake in 
acquiring literacy in their own language. We do not 
know what exactly he thought because ho did not 
write much. But we observe that with the transla- 
tion of the Quran, Muslim Bengalis developed -a 
love for their language’ which transcended all 
religious barriers. "We also observe that all 
Bengalis, Muslim, Hindus and Christians alike love 
to sing the prayer so of Rabindranath T 
who was a follower of Ram’ Mohan Roy. (The 
prayer songs of Rabindranath Tagore are based on 
the philosophy of Upanishads which he learned from . 
his father Devendranath.) Growth. of Bengali 
Wogiago and literature provided a common medium 
shared experience. Muslims, Hindus and 
Christians made a common cause for its protection 
and development. It is significant that communal 
divisions are perhaps.the least in Bengal of all 


‘Indian provinces, and this in spite of the partition 


of Bengal. 

Punjab provides a case in contrast. Here the 
people, who once were one, split up in the recent 
past into two, Hindus and Sikhs. The 
all ten of them, were very universalist in outlook 
and professed oqhal respects fer all religions. The 
later Gurus (Teg Bahadur and Gobind Singh) raised 
the, banner of revolt against oppressive Mughal 
rulers but-even then: they held on to their creed of 
unity of all religions*. It is significant that the 
foundation stone of the Amritsar Golden Temple 
was laid by a Muslim saint. Dayanand Saraswati 
started his Arya Samaj movement in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. His movement had a revi- 
valist reformist character harking back to the Vedic 
age in order to effect a reform, for instance, the 


USL 
*Guru Gobind advised his disciples to always hold tho 


place of Malerkotla in high esteem . because the 
wab of Malerkotla had tried in vain to 
sons from being buried 
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daste ‘system should be abolished since there was nó 
such thing in the Vedic age; and so on. 

In one respect it departed from the Indian tradi- 
tion. It introduced conversion (to Hinduism) 
through the Shuddhi ceremony. Muslims, Christians, 
. the untouchables were all sought to be converted 
into, Arya Hindus. Dayanand had a few Sikh 
followers in the beginning. He made certain remarks 
about the Sikh Gurus not being well verted in 
Sanskrit and the Vedas, and lost his Sikh disciples. 
Finally Shuddhi was sought to be applied also to 
somo willing Sikhs. This created a hiatus between 
Arya! Samajists and Sikhs. This was the seed of 
the future sectarian conflict between Hindus and 
Sikhs. The genesis and escalation of this strife is 
complex and multi-dimensional. Here only the 
linguistic as will be discussed in brief. ` 

Dayanand was a Gojarati and his followers were 
Punjabis, the Hindu inhabitants of Lahore, to start 
with. The medium of communication between the 
Guru and his disciples was Hindi written in Dev- 
nagari script. There was and there stillisa very 
popular misconception in North India that Devnagari 
is the original script of the Vedas. In reality, 
Devnagari is only about one thousand years old. 
Whatever the reasons, the Arya Samajists started 
revering the Devnagari script. All writings of 
Dayanand are in Hindi or Sanskrit (Satyarth 
Prakash, Samskar Vidhi etc ) written in Devnagari 
script. The Sikhs on the other hand had their holy 
book (the Granth Saheb) written in the Gurmukhi 
script which became a vehicle of the Punjabi 
language. The Arya Samajists developed love for 
Hindi and contempt for the Punjabi language 
although at home they spoke in Punjabi. After/ 
independence the Central Government encouraged 
the spread of Hindi. Organisations such as the 
RSS, the Hindi Prachar Sabha, etc. added their 
might.to the Hindi cause. The common man in 
Punjab saw that learning of Hindi would bring 
economic benefits. Gradually the Arya Samaji 
attitude to Punjabi language infected the entire 
Hindu population of Punjab. This was aided and 
abetted by the Hindu parties and organisations who 
often drew their cadres and activists from the Arya 


Samaj. : 

The Sikhs by and large remained loyal to the 
Punjabi language and its script. But soon they 
became alarmed about the future of the language 
when Hindus in overwhelming numbers decided to 
educate their children in the medium of Hindi. In 
census after census the overwhelming majority of the 
Hindus declared their mother tongue to be Hindi, 
although they spoke Panjabi as first language. The 
Sikhs took a serious view of this and pressed in the 
_ 1960s for tho division of Panjab. They hoped that 

Punjabi language could be nurtured only if a Sikh 
majority stato was created, or else it was bound to 
die. The religious extremists among the Sikhs took 
advantage of the situation. Various political parties 
of the Right and Centre fished in troubled waters 
and added grist to the mill of sectarian conflict 
which was to engulf Punjab in the eightios. : 

If Satyarth Prakash, the holy book of the Arya 
Samaj were written in Punjabi, or even an carly 
translation were available in Punjabi, the history of 
Punjab might have followed a different course. To 
this day Satyarth Prakash has no Punjabi trans- 


Gujarati Muslim 


iation. There is however a silver lining to the dark 
clouds. Hindus in increasing numbers have started 
reviving their tie with the Punjabi language. 

Gujarat provides an interesting case. A ffteenth 
century Muslim saint Hazrat Inshan Ali trenslated 
the Quran into Gujarati. He had tremendous 
following among both Hindus and Muslins. The 
identified with the Gujarati 
language very early. It is significant that Jinnah, 
the paramount leader of. the separatist Muslim 
League was himself a Gujarati and yet had no signi- 
ficant following in Gujarat. ; 

In Uttar Pradesh there are two langusges vying 
with each other — Urdu, written in the Arabic 
script, is patronised by the Muslim, although there 
aro many Hindus who love Urdu literature, and 
Hindi, written in Devnagari, is patronised by Hindus 
and recently Muslims too have started learning it. 
Here it is necessary to follow the example of Dara 
Shikoh with a slight modification. Hindt philo- 
sophical writings should be translated into Urdu, 
instead of Dara Shikoh’s Persian.. Isn't it strange 
that Vedas and the Quran are available ia English 
and German, but Vedas not in Urdu and the Qoran 
not in Hindi? 


Conclusion 


It is clear that in our search for a secular identity 
cultural synthesis involving both religion and 
language play an important role. A non-sectarian 
spiritualism with equal respect for all faiths exists 
as a matter of tradition in this country. There have 
been Dara Shikoh and Ram Mohan Roy ard their 
likes at different times and places. We need to 
recreate their efforts in the context of every regional . 
language. For instance, both Hindus and Muslims 
of Kashmir accept the Arabic script as the vehicle 
for their language, but neither the Quran nor the 
Ramayana is available in Kashmiri. Likewise, 
Granth Saheb and Satyarth Prakash have not been 
translated into other Indian langoages. The author 
is’ not aware whother the Quran is available in 
Malayalam. If not it should be translated poste haste. 
Thanks to the Christian missionaries, the Bible has 
been rendered in all major Indian languages. For 
the policy outlined above to be successful, the pre- 
condition is to restore the regional languag» to its 
rightful place of prominence. It should be the’ 
language of administration for the region. This 
applies to Hindi as well, but not at the cost of others 
— let us not forget the lessons of Punjab. 


Synthesis takes place at two levels. At the secular 
temporal level it should be entrusted to tke politi- 
cians, social workers and government agencies. At 
a deeper level it is the work of the guardians of 
culture — seers, saints, poets, musicians, philoso- 
phers etc. This process at the deeper ievel continues 
even now. Unfortunately almost all political parties 
interfere with this process for narrow electoral gains. 
To lot this process continue unhindered at tke deeper 
level, it is imperative that political fonctions and 
powers are -separated from the religio.s ones. 
Fortunately, synthesis is a dominant and. vibrant 
theme of our civilisation, and it is a very resilient 
one. It draws sustenance from the soil amd grows 
like a tree. It surely will bear fruit. All we have to 
do is to give it protection from interference, [-] 





On Socialism and Forgotten Morals 


AVIJIT PATHAK 


The miracle that saves the world, the realm of human 
affairs, from its normal, ‘natural’ ruin is ultimately the fact 
of nafality, in which the faculty of acti 

rootec. 
ie Der pesinntog, the acron they are capeble of by ie 
of behag born. y the fall experience of this 

can bestow upon human affairs faith and hope, those two 
esseot_al characteristics of h 


important virtue 
poe ones Bee enone Seeds ot Nivea ae 
box. It is this 


Son Ead Dopo or iia orle a found 
perha>s its most glorious most succinct expression in 
the fow words with which the Gospels 
‘glad tidings’: ‘A child has been born unto us’. 

—Hannah Anendt, The Human Condition 


Tae bas changed. And socialism, it seems, has 
lost its magical power. It does not attract. 
Perhaps, as news from the socialist world would 
provoke one to suggest, there is not much that can 
make ono feel intensely passionate about socialism. 
Instead, the system is crumbling, it is eager to refute 
many established paradigms, it breeds confusions 
and it ic unsure about itself. 
Moreover, tho Communist Party or the ‘modern 
” as revealed itself — corruption or nepotism 
is no longer an unknown practice. And rebellions of 
all sorte seem' to indicate that the return of the 
represseci is almost complete. Freedom or openness 


or liberalisation is the need of the hour. Socialism - 


— the argument goes — has exhausted all possibili- 
ties. Now the system should open its windows, 
breathe free air and alter itself. : 
The cuestion remains: What is this openness, this 
- free air, this intense urge to go for plural political 
culture, democratic possibilities? Is socialiem, as 
cynics would argue; giving a complete swing? Is it, 
‘in the ultimate analysis, the triumph of capitalism 
and the end of all that Marx and Engels predicted? 
Or docs this confusion suggest a new turning point, 
the possibility of a new beginning? The question 
that we should before ourselves is whether 
socialism is . Because if socialism dies, what 
should we live for? The end of all noble ideals is by 
no means ing. It generates a void; knowing 
the posibility of socialism, 
become an existential necessity 


I 


THIS takes us to the notion of socialism, its morals, 
its ethiss.: Perhaps one thing is cortain. Much of 
what we call socialism is on fear — the fear of 
freedom. Tho reasons are historical. Socialism must 
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for us, has, therefore, _ 


`i 
A 
save itself from capitalism — its primary enemy. 
Capitalism is ugly, destructive, violent. The affluence 
it promises, the freedom it celebrates — everything, 
everything seems to suggest the negation of all that 
socialism wants to preserve: an egalitarian life style! 

And this enemy is everywhere — sometimes it 
pollutes the media, distorts the structure of socialism. 
Sometimes it enters the socialist world, bribes its 
potential rebels and generates destructive ideas about 
freedom and creativity. 

Preserving socialism is impossible without fighting 
its eternal enemy. That’s why, historically speaking, 
socialism has established itself with its own ‘defence 
system’ — its ‘moral agents’ and ‘law and order’ 
machinery! Anything that suggests alternative possi- 
bilities, anything that looks like what Americans or 
West Europeans call freedom ought to be repressed! 

The fear of freedom, its historical reasons notwith- 
standing, acquires almost a pathological character 
and it restricts the horizons of the moral ts of 
socialism. They can think of two possibili If 
you are not speaking the official language of social- 
ism, ae necessarily a destabiliser. As a result, 
the history of socialism is filled with on — 
the repression of not solely tho ‘agents’ of capitalism, - 
the repression of man’s possibilities, his genuine 
search for authentic alternatives! 

Secondly, socialism, because of its parental oyes 
(the eyes of a strict, authoritarian father) suspects 
potential rebels, destabilisers. Everyone is a potential 
rebel. If not watched, controlled, disciplined, social- 
ism is likely to degenerate. With its rationale of 
‘discipline and punish’, socialism does not take much 


time to transform itself into a doctrine of suspicion. 


These twin evils of socialism — its fear of freedom 
andits faulty notion of man — are its b spots. 
Socialism, its liberatarian promises notwithstandin 
contains elements of authoritarianism. That 
modern socialism’s paradox, its ambiguity, its 
inherent strain — something that one sees most 
clearly in the official doctrine of socialism, in what 
is generally called Stalinism. 

What is it? Is it Marxism? Or is it something 
opposed to Marxism? Woe will deal with these quee- 
tions later. What is, however, immodiately impor- 
tant to note is that in Stalinism the philosophy of 
revolution save the death of its critical spirit; 
instead, it created its own priesthood, its own notion 
of good and evil. And socialism, far from retaining 
the ideal of a humane praxis, became a precious 
‘thing’ to be ‘watched’ and ‘preserved’ by party 
bureaucrats. Stalinism was the reification of 
socialism. 

Today the fundamentals of Stalinism are crombl- 
ing. For that there should not be any reason for 


despair. Stalinism, as we have implied, is socialism’s 
black spot, it reveals its inability to transcend the 
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foar of capitalism and, therefore, gain the strength it 
needs to move with an embracing hand. Stalinism 
is bound to crumble because a system based on fear 
and repression cannot last for long. 

It is in this context that we would argue that the 
crisis of socialism is also its victory — the victory of 
man — his great refusal to accept his unfreedom. 
Because socialism, we would establish, is primarily 
a philosophy of freedom. When lifted from the iron 
case of Stalinism, it sings the song of life, tells the 
epic story of man’s freedom and his genuine com- 
mitment to a living collectivity. So when Stalinism 
crumbles, there is a possibility. It may indicate the 
recovery of socialism’s lost conscience. 


II 


BUT, then, there is another side of the story. Social- 
ism’s irresistible wish to refute the Stalinist legacy 
may make it ignorant of its historical mission. Its 
intense urge to overcome all imposed barriers may 
distort its eyes. The other side of the wall — the 
affluent West with its ‘free’ market, its ‘plural’ cul- 
tures, its respect for the ‘private’ individual — may 
begin to look extraordinarily promising. And 
herein lies the danger. 

Fighting Stalinism should not mean the cele- 
bration of an illusory freedom. It is at this crisis 
point that socialism has to remind ‘itself of its 
historical mission. It is a movement towards pro- 
gress. Fighting its internal contradictions should not 
mean its regression towards capitalism. Asa matter 
of fact, a new choice ought to be made — a choice 
that not solely Stalinism but the ‘rational’, ‘secular’, 
‘liberal’ West also fails to comprehend. The task is 
to create a new discourse, a new moral system. But 
before we examine the possibility of an alternative 
discourse, we should try to understand the dominant 
paradigms of the prevalent discourse. 

First, we would reflect on utilitarian rationality. 
Perhaps it can be said fairly accurately that it is 
this ‘rationality’ that has shaped modern man’s 
consciousness, his tastes, desires, relationships. 
Generally, what is called ‘modernity’ — at least the 
kind of modernity the West is proud of — is pri- 
marily a gospel of utilitarian rationality. There are 
two aspects of it. To begin with, its primary urge is 
for accumulation, gain, profit. Every step — one’s 
time, resources, knowledge — ought to be utilised 
in a way so that it can lead to one’s ‘happiness’ and 
‘happiness’ teo can be — either in terms 
of wealth and comforts or in terms of power and 
privi This rationality is all-pervading. 

Doubtless, it has given modern man the con- 
fidence he needs to establish his supremacy and 
domination over nature. It is this rationality that 
has provoked man to desire all that he can accumu- 
late from nature, from society, from relationships. 
Not to maximise profit, not to gain is to act ‘irra- 
tionally’. Rationality is power. It is the language of 
victory and domination. It cannot bow down. It is 
secon cvorywhere — in imperialism or in the meaning 
man attaches to technology. It must multiply and 
fulfil man’s needs, desires, expectations. With the 
triumph of utilitarian rationality man tends to forget 
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his need to relate and communicate. Needless to 
say, in the prevalent discourse only a private, soli- 
tary individual can be born — an individual with 
bundles of desires and expectations. The triumph of 
utilitarian rationality is also the death of a cohesive, 
egalitarian community. 

Another thing happens. To act ‘rationally’ or to 
speak the language of domination is also an act of 
refusal — refusal to look inward, refusal to under- 
take a spiritual journey, refusal to go for self-puri- 
fication. The reason is not far to seek. Because for 
a private individual intensely eager to gain and 
accumulate, self-purification seems an impossible 
proposition. For all problems ho seeks ‘rational, 
‘secular’ solutions. And institutions, organisations, 
technologies, bureaucracies provide him -with the 
package of ‘progress’ and ‘happiness’. Rational solu- 
tions do not exist in man’s spiritual realm. To feel 
responsible or to feel that one needs to cultivate 
one’s religiosity or divinity is to think ‘irrationally’ 
— it is against ‘secular’, ‘scientific’ orientation. 
Rationality creates its own priesthood. In an increas- 
ingly technologised world a rational man is asked 
not to rely on his ‘soul-force’, but to rely on the 
expertised knowledge of bureaucrats, planners. That 
is the paradox of rationality. The language of domi- 
nation is also the language of masochism. The con- 
crete individual is dead; he has allowed big...gigantic 
bureaucracies to dominate over his psyche. Ration- 
ality has belittled man. The ‘iron cage of ration: 
ality’, as Weber put it, is no mythical construction 
— it is modern man’s real experience. 

The discontents of the rationalist discourse are 
obvious. First, it creates a moral crisis. The solitary 
individual — with bundles of desires or with ‘having 
mode of existence’ — is seldom seen capable of 
relating — meaningfully, voluntarily, spontaneously 
— tothe community. He cannot see ond his 
immediate wants, expectations, wishes, rights. He 
cannot . He cannot sacrifice. He cannot gain the 
joy in the act of ‘reducing himself to zero’. The 
problematic of morality is always centred on the 
individual-community telationship. And when the 
first lesson of utilitarian rationality is how to maxi- 
mise profit, how can the individual think of the 
collectivity? ' 

Well, there is another aspect of utilitarian ration- 
ality. It needs order so that the system does not 
crumble and individuals exist. This order is, how- 
ever, inauthentic. It does not alter the character of 
the individual. The tension prevailing between order 
and freedom remains unresolved — it is something 
that gocs beyond the scope of the rationalist dis- 
course. 

Seo the paradox of utilitarian rationality. It 
stimulates the individual to desire and desire as much 
as ho can. Yet, it expects him to remain loyal to the 
collectivity. Not everyone is capable of bearing the 
resulting tension of these two contradictory demands. 
Neurosis and violence spread. And even Freud — a 
sensitive rationalist deeply concerned about society's 
moral problems — could not resolve the crisis. 
‘No ” man, for Freud, speaks no new language. 
He adjusts. Essentially, everyone is potentially 
neurotic; the pessimism inherent in the kind of 


fationadist discourse wè are speaking of was felt in 
reveals, 
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man remains wounded, fragmented, alienated. | 1 
Secondly, as we have said, because of its strange 
fate, modern man’s utilitarian rationality makes him 
incapable of leading the life of a creative hero. Ho 
cannot take spiritual responsibility; he cannot speak 
his own language. Rationality him of his 
inner voice, his revelations, his faith. These are 
irrational, subjective! Rational solutions can come 
only frem people who ‘know’, knowledge is power. 
To act rati y is ‘to rely on those who are more 
rationa.. And experts are more rational, more scien- 
tific, more objective! The way rationality denies 
man’s inner voice is pathetic. The element of faith, 
dream, utopia begins to disappear from the indivi- 
duals realm of experience. He grows ‘one-dimen- 
onal’ j 


+ m l 


IT is at this juncture that we have to focus on the 
challenze before socialism. While its urge to libe- 
rate itself from the legacy of Staliniam reveals 

gress, what needs to be examined carefully. is how 
socialism redefines itself in the context of the pre- 


‘ness to refute many old paradigms, may get tempted 

by the West, its affluonce and freedom. In that case, 
it would be a great disaster. 

The challenge before socialism is not solely to 
fight Stalinism, but to fight the terrible experience 
of ‘mocernity’ the West’s ‘enlightened’, ‘secular’ 
tationality has created. Socialism noeds:a now 
discourse, a new way of evaluating itself. Fighting 
Staliniem would take socialism nowhere ifit wants 
to become another America. If it wants to measure 
itself ia terms of what Americans consider pro- 
gress — the purchasing capacity or the quantity of 
consumer goods one is surrounded with — it would 
be self-tofeating. Becoming just another American 
— may be a sober American — should not be the 
goal o? a socialist man. He must speak a new 
language. He mast experience joy not in accumula- 
tion, tut in the act of sharing. Not utilitarian 
rationality, but religiosity is the need of the hour. 

Is it possible? This is a difficult question and 
before we get an answer it is necessary to 
examine how Marxism secks to resolve the 

blen. Perhaps it goes without saying that 
Maritan isa critique of a self-centred, solitary, 
private individual. Marxism as a social philosoph 
and practice, one would argue, contains the Poal. 
bility of anew man — one, who far from being 
egotistic, mergos with the collective. Not in selfish 
desires of a private individual, but in collective wel- 
faro lies. tho victory of communism. Herein lies 
Marxiam’s moral victory; it isa movement towards 
progrecs. In a world that has not yet been able to 
persuade tho individual to restrain his egotistic 
desires. socialism retains its validity. It is an 
alternative, a hope. : 

Yet, there is a paradox in Marxism. Its libera- 
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tarian elements notwithstanding, it cannot transcend 
the rationalist discourse of the capitalist world. 
Rationality or science is a good friend whose com- 
pany Marxism cannot afford to miss. Reflect on 
the Marxism discourse — its te urge to call . 
. not , ‘scientific’, not uto- 

ian, rationalistic and materialistic but by no means 
dealistic and moralistic. Because olassical Marxism 
rests onan assumption that science, once liberated 
from an evil system, necessarily assures progress! 


A moral act is primarily an act of faith, a moral 
act is also an act of intense responsibility and com- 
mitment. Without a passionate urge morality is 
impossible. But Marxism’s ‘scientificity’ tends to 
nogate all those human experiences — faith, passion, 
teaponaibiliy. To believe that socialism is good 
and competition is bad and therefore socialism is 
desirable is to argue ‘non-rationally’. Itis not the 
question of good and evil, it is the question of his- 
torical evolution! Socialism would exist because 

i demands it and socialism has got its ‘inexor- 


, able’ laws that a rationalist discourse can compre- 


hend — objectively, scientifically, impersonally. 
Socialism is not a moral question, it is a historical 
necessity. To equate socialism with m ty isto 
act ‘non-rationally’, it is to speak the language of 
‘utopian’ socialism, not ‘scientific’ socialism. And 
herein lies the paradox, the inherent strain of 
Marxism. 


Now onder then that this inherent strain has ly 


divided the Marxists. Marxism evolves its own criti- 


que. There are many who would call themselves Mar- 


_Xista, yot would not hesitate to fight its ‘scienticism’, 
its indifference to other realm of human experience 


— when faith radiates, love speaks and the indivi- 
dual, far from denying his emotionality or religio- 
sity, integrates it with his rational ... historic 
mission. ` 
The critique of official Marxism has led to many 
creative iments. From Gramsci to new Lefts 
— there is a continuity, it is an authentic search for 
the missing clement, it is to make Marxiam familiar 
with all those existential needs that bothers man, 
uzzles man — love, hope, faith, dream, action. 
t is an attempt to soften Marxism, to humanise it, 
to rescue it from the ‘rationale’ of hard science. 
It is this Marxism that has gota chance ro survive. 
It can survive if it moves further, if it sees more 
clearly, if it celebrates a new discourse, a new defini- 
tion of human project. It is at this juncture that 
we require a dialogue and the necessity -of a 
dialogue inspires us to rediscover Gandhi. Because 
in Gandhi we see all that is missing in a discourse 
filled with utilitarian rationality — an intense moral 
urge, a gospel of self-purification and the possibility 
of a harmonic reconciliation between the individual 
and the community. 


Iv 
AS we have already said, socialism is experimentin 
with itself; it has yet to ovolve a new mane 
practical idealist’, a ‘saint-politician’ who looks 
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inward, contemplates and feels responsible. tn 
other words, socialism uires a new man who 
refases to call himself a passivo tool of 
history, who retains his moral ... spiritual essence, 
whose lifo is a process of self-purification, a process 
that makes him humble, enables him to cultivate his 
inner strength. Socialism is possible only through 
the individual’s continual effort to arouse his hidden 
divinity. Socialism is a process of self-purification, 
it is impossible without moral individuals. 


And what is striking abont Gandhi’ is that he was 
absolutely „unambiguous —/his political discourse 
cannot be perceived without his motal critique, 
without his spiritual practice. He did not fear the 
criticism of ‘science’ or ‘rationality’. Faith, for 
him, was primary, he would listen to his ‘inner 
voice’ and would never rationalise the jndividual’s 
pathetic helplessness or. self-indulgence. The way 
Gandhi spoke of ‘self-suffering’, ‘self- purification’ — 
the way man should accept voluntary poverty, 
reduce his needs, fight his animality and find salva- 
tion in the art of giving, not in consuming — was 
something that an utilitarian or a rationalist defini- 
tion of happiness could seldom comprehend. 


What was revolutionary about Gandhi was his 
radical hope in man, his insistence that in the 
ultimate analysis the fate of mankind would depend 
not on technology or on stzte, but on man, the 

uality of life he leads, his spiritual journey. And 

is ultimate emphasis on man, his dharma, his 
moral responsibility is something that seems to have 
vanished from modern man’s consciousness. Tech- 
nologies, institutions, bureaucracies have become 
bigger, man has become smaller. With the indivi- 
dual’s helplessness or the death of his heroic urge 
begins a of violence. It reflects society's 
moral void and ‘secular’ solutions, we have argued, 
cannot fill the void. 

As a matter of fact, Gandhi’s moral language 
cannot be understood unless we try to experience 
his realm of consciousness. His faith in man’s 
possibilities were almost infinite. Asa result, the 
ideal man he imagined becomes a supreme mani- 
festation of courage, self-restraint and self-discipline. 
The -ideal man of Gandhi’s construction loves, 
relates, gives.... To be civilised does not mean to 
multiply one’s needs, to be civilised is to reduce 
oneself to zero. To attain moksha, yet to remain 
„in history was Gandhi’s goal and, needless to add, 
Gandhi evolved a critique of all that goes against 
the possibility of integration, all that stimulates the 
possibilities of self-indulgence. Gandhi's critique 
of what he called ‘Western Civilisation’ ought 
to be’ understood in this spirit only. The illusory 
happiness of modern man does not tempt Gandhi's 
ideal karmyogi because he undergoes a process of 
self-purification and knows how to live with mini- 
mal needs. Ho does not believe in consumption but 
in the art of giving. His m is not imposed; it 
is intensely intimate; porsonal.... 

Gandhi knew the cleavage between tho ideal and 
the real. Yet, he would plead for the ideal because, 
as he would arguo, man’s possibilities could never 
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be exhausted. His supreme faith in man inspired hint 
to think that man could live withont false needs, 
without all that ‘modernity’ boasts of — hotels, 
gadgets, skyscrapers. In Gandhi we see the glori- 
fication of the individual, his saintliness, his divi- 
nity, his courage. And this glorification we noed 
once again to remind man of his supreme mission 
because the reified world he encounters tells him 
that he is finished; he cannot live without induced 
excitements, pleasures... This enabled Gandhi to 
resolve the moral problem we are speaking of: how 
to transcend the duality of the individual and the 


“community. Stalinism or official socialism, we have 


said categorically, is based on the fear of freedom; 
all its virtues, necessities, obligations are imposed; 
the creative individual dies and Stalinism begins. 
True, the brand of’ liberalism the West celebrates 

ks of private individuals, yet, this ‘privacy’ has 

ady been engineered. The individual reads the 
scripts that have already been written, the authority 
is invisible. 


But in Gandhi we see a harmonic reconciliation 
between the individual and the community. Gandhi's 
faith in the individual was supreme; Gandhi expected 
him to overcome all constraints — historical as well 
as structural — and practise a kind of life he wanted 
to see in his Ram Rajya. This supremo faith in the | 
individual, as one would be tempted to argue, 
brought Gandhi closer to uto anarchists. 
Gandhi felt uncomfortable with: the State, its 
gigantic machinery; he was uneasy with all that 
diminishes the individual, his courage and destiny. 
Yet, the elements of anarchism notwithstanding, 
Gandhi spoke a now language. His individual, 
unlike that of Nietzsche, is not egotistic, narcissitic; 
he knows how to reduce himself to zero. He experi- 
ences a spiritual unity with the collective, with the 
universe. This experience of unity — an intense 
politico-spiritual experience — enables him to 
reconcile love and rebellion. The art of satyagraha 
is born and each act of rebellion promises a nobler 
unity. Indeed, Gandhi’s notion of unity is not 
mechanistic, static, it is inner, personal, spiritual, It 
is always alive because is always possible. 
The process of self-purification continues. 

‘Tho journey of socialism is not yet complete. Its 
freedom from Stalinism is a great historical march. 
Yet, as we have argued, it has not yet been able to 
transcend the constraints of ‘modernity’, the mono-' 
logue of utilitarian rationality. The journey remains 
incomplete, all ideals have not exhausted their 
possibilities. If official Marxism crumbles, the alter- 
native praxis we are g of has not yet been 
attempted. A qualitatively new discourse is the need 
of the hour and that’s why the necessity of redis- 
covering Gandhi. Because Gandhi was not justa 
person, Gandhi was an idea, a consciousness. To 
embrace such a consciousness is to embrace a new 

ibility, it is to speak the now language, the 

guage filled with love, faith, moral wisdom. This 

is the missing clement and in an utilitarian culture it 

looks impossible. But, then, what else can be the 

better project the desire to celebrate the 
impossible, the sacred, the utopia? [_] 





Mandal Commission’s Recommendations: A Critical View 


A. RAMAIAH 


pre Minister V.P. Singh’s assurance to imple- 
meat the Mandal Commission recommendations 
no doubt reflects his commitment to fulfil th 
olectiom promises. If he succeeds in this stupendo 
task, this will be one of the most significant achieve- 
ments of the National Front Government. With a 
fair degree of confidence one can also contend that 
this success will bring recognition and dividends 
to the National Front in general and the Janata Dal 
in particular throughout India. 

Befare implementing the recommendations of 
Mandal Commission, what is imperative now f x 
the NF Government is that it should be prepared to 
face the stark reality that reservation for the Other 
Backward Classes (OBCs) would ignite the pent-up 
feelings of simmering dissatisfaction, developed 
over tie years on the issue of the existing caste- 
based -eservation, of unemployed youth and students 
belonging to high castes and other religious groups. 
India is not so inert and quiescent as it was once 

assumed to be. Ignoring the voice of those agitating 
agains! reservations may uncork unprecedented 
violence all over India. 

Certainly, it is a tight-rope walking for the NF 
Government. The Prime Minister has to takea 
careful stand that can appease all the citizens of 
India and relieve himself from the present preca- 
rious position. Given the socio economic reality 
what could be his justificable stand on reservation 
for tha OBCs? Arriving at a solution that can 
bridge the existing socio-economic disparities 
through reservation needs a clear understanding of 
the principal aim of the reservation policy and for 
whom it was meant. 

The reservation policy was introduced with a view 
to acnricving equal social status to a section of 
populetion which has been oppressed, exploited and 
socially degraded to a large extent for centuries 
togethzr. This oppressed section is being called by 
various nomenclatures: untouchables, MHarijans, 
Scheduled Castes/Tribes (SC/ST), depressed classes. 

The crux of the problem here is the claims of the 
Mandal Commission, set up by the Janata Govern- 
ment in 1979 and headed by B.P. Mandal, the 
former. Chief Minister of Bihar, to reserve 27 per 
’ cent o? jobs for the Other Backward Classes (OBCs) 
alongwith the existing reservation of 22.5 per cent 
for the SC/STs. The Commission demands reser- 
vation for the OBCs under Article 15(4) of th the 
Constitution which declares: “Nothing in this 
article or in clause 2 of Article 29 (Protection of 
Minorities) shall prevent the State from making any 
special provisions for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes.” The 
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moot question is: who Gomes under the socially and 
educationally backward classes? 

According to the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, 
the caste factor was recognised at the all-India level 
as the indicator of social backwardness and welfare 
measures were suggested accordingly to some identi- 
fled as depressed castes. The 1935 Act later develop- 
ed these welfare measures into reservation for those 
identified as socially backward. ` 

The Waka Kalelkar Commission (1955) identified 
2399 castes of which 839 were the most backward 
castes. The Mandal Commission (1978), however, 
aaa 3743 Other Backward Classes (OBCs) in 

80. 


ARE the socially and educationally backward classes 
(OBCs) different from the SCs and STs? Misunder- 
standing of what the founding fathers meant by 
“socially and educationally backward classes” has 
led to very many misinterpretations. The term 
“class” is generally attributed to economic condi- 
tion. Since here it is used for both socially and 
educationally backward classes, it does not give 
and clue to think that it is about economic back- 
wardness. The rational understanding of these terms 
would be that it isa class or a section of people 
who continues to suffer from social disabilities not 
only because thoy belong toa low caste but also 
because of their educational backwardness. Only 
these sections or classes have been named as the 
SCs and STs. If the SCs and STs are different from 
the socially and educationally backward classes, 
the Constitution-makers would have written socially 
and educationally backward classes “and” the SCs 
and ST. Since they considered both the same, they 
have written socially and educationally backward 
classes “‘or’”’ the SCs and STs. In fact these terms— 
“socially and educationally backward classes” 
explain the state of the SCs and STs. 

While the Harijans at times suffer from social dis- 
abilities, especially in the villages, even after achiev- 
ing higher education and better employment, the 
middle caste people, most of whom come under the 
OBCs, enjoy better social status even otherwise like 
the high castes. The OBCs on the one hand blames 
Brahmins for the existing caste system and on the 
other suppresses tho SC/STs to prove thoir caste 
superiority. If reservation is meant for those who 
suffer from social disabilities, the claims of the 
OBCs becomes invalid. In fact it is the middle caste 
people who perpetuate caste discrimination the 
most these days, especially in ‘South India, For 
oxample, a ten year old boy belonging to the 
OBC category calling a grown up SC man by his stig- 
matised identity in public places and ordering him 
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to hold his footwear in hand while walking through 
the residential areas of high caste people is still a 
common phenomenon in many villages like Akira- 
mesi, situated about 34 km away from Paramakudi 
(taluk), in Ramanathapuram district of Tamil Nadu 
which is one of the educationally advanced States. 

Of course, the Brahmins are responsible for the 
creation of varna system and a majority of them 
strictly practice untouchability still. But in general, 
they do not indulge in violence to maintain their 
status quo. When the OBCs already enjoy superior 
social status than the SC/STs, why do they need 
reservation to improve their social status? 

The claim of the OBCs may be acceptable on one 

ound that they are economically poor and, there- 
fake. they need to be helped by the government. But 
the government support to improve their economic 
status need not be only through reservation. The 
reservation policy is nota poverty alleviation pro- 
gramme. If we consider it so, at least for the present 
discussion, we should also consider the high caste 
people and the others belonging to different religions 
who too are economically poor. 


CONSIDERING the reservation policy as one of the 

overty alleviation programmes let us see how far it 
is justifiable in our caste ridden society. The problem 
of economic backwardness is not only of Indians. It 
is everywhere, of course, at different levels and 
forms. But the unique problem which only India is 
facing is the caste system — the system which pro- 
hibits certain sections of population from engaging 
in those occupations which would bring them a 
higher social status. This deplorable situation keeps 
India still in a shameful position at the international 
level. It is this despicable evil that all the social re- 
formers and committed national leaders wanted to 
discard first from the Indian social fabric soon after 
independence. Precisely for this reason the reservation 
policy was introduced. 

We on the one hand claim that we have broken the 
caste based occupation system, so let the reservation 
be on economic basis; and on the other hand we all 
prefer only the SC/STs as the scavengers. Why 
should we restrict such occupations to the SCs and 
and ST only? Let these jobs be open to everybody. 
Those who talk of economic backwardness to much 
should take up these jobs to improve their economic 
status. But the reality is that no high caste member 


will prefer this occupation whatever be the extent of ' 


economic backwardness for obvious reasons. A 
device like reservation can do a lot in breaking the 
caste-based occupation system. But the question is: 
do we really want that to happen? 

Having understood the fact that the provision of 
reservation is needed only for those who suffer from 
social disabilities Jike the SCs and the STs, Ict us 
now analyse the possible social implications of the 
“‘policy of reservation on economic basis”. 

Reservation on the economic basis is indeed a 
welcome demand. Unfortunately, in India the 
individuals’ social status largely depend on their 
caste hierarchy unlike in the USSR and the USA 
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where the individuals’ status is measured in tertis 
of their merits the haves and have nots of high 
caste and low caste, Hindus and Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs and so on. So our efforts to narrow 
down the economic disparities without bridging these 
social differences will only have their serious re- 
percussions on the unity and integrity of our society. 
When the provisions of reservation is given on 
economic basis, the social respect or dignity to each 
individual in society should also be on economic 
basis. Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
achieve it so far. One can come out of a low 
economic status if he enjoysa better social status 
(high caste) but with low social status (low caste) 
it is difficult for a person to improve’ his economic 
status without any external support like reservation. 
So without according a better social status to the 
SC/STs, talking of reservation on economic basis is 
not justifiadle. 

It is now important to understand what would be 
the implication of reservation on an economic basis 
without achieving better social status to the SC/STs. 

Reservation on economic basis will have its 
implications on the strength of different religious 
proupr: Once the policy of reservation on econo- 
mic basisis made constitutional, most of the SCs, 
especially in Tamil Nadu, will convert themselves 
to Jslam where they have been well-received and 
accepted. Meenakshipuram in Madurai, Perum- 
pachery near Manamadurai and Kuryur near 
Ramanathapuram are the classic examples ofthe 
conversion of the SCs to Islam in Tamil Nadu. The 
Tbe exploitation and humiliation they face are such 
that they indeed look for a chance every day to 
redeem themselves from Hinduism. It is only for 
those education and employment opportunities 
given in the reservation policy that they have been 
adviced by some of the Dalit intellectuals not to go 
for religious Conversion now. Mass conversion of 
Harijans who constitute about 30 per cent of India's 
population will definitely cause great’ social up- 
heavals. 


AN important aspect to be taken into consideration 
while going for reservation on economic basis is the 
problem involved in identifying those who are really 
economically backward. Even in the organised 
sector it is difficult to know the real income and 
property of a person and in the unorganised sector 
it is all the more difficult. In the given socio- 
economic and administrative set-up, only the rich 
can obtain income certificates stating that he/she is 
economically very poor and avail the provisions 
meant for poor. This will not only widen the gap 
between the rich and the poor, but also nurture 
corruption right from the grass-root level. But in 
caste-based reservation we hardly come across a 
high caste person identifying himself as SC/ST for 
employment reasons due to the stigma attached to 

these caste groups. 
When we accept the policy of reservation on 
economic basis and make special provisions for all 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Quest for Nuclear — 
' Self-Reliance 
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\ 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CHINA: DEFENCE 
AND NUCLEAR TANGLE IN SOUTH 
ASIA by R.R. Subramanian, ABC Publishiag 
House, New Delhi, 1989, Price Rs 150/- 


QUBRAMANTAN’s book is insightful with extensive 
coverage, readable and racy in style — though 
unannoyingly repetitive in facts and observations — 
with a position to convey, which is rare in books 
that poar out every now and then. Readers may or 
may not find sympathy with Subramanian’s position 
and prescription. This is not the fault of the book. 
It is a natural fall-out of a thesis that suggests 
advantages of India going nuclear. i 


The book is neatly divided into twelve chapters . 


‘written on the basis of published sources, quoted 
profusely in -some and neglected completely in 
.others. The structure of the book begins with the 
US nuckar proliferation policy in South Asia and 
ends with a chapter on mutual inspections and veri- 
fication. In the first, the author concerns himself 
with the decision-making bodies on the issue in the 
US to prescribe to the US Congress codification of 
the provision that any arms transferred to Pakistan 
will not be used against India. The last chapter 
deals with the inadequacy of the Pakistani proposal 
for inspection and verification of nuclear instal- 
lations ef India and Pakistan. 
' What is intriguing to the reviewer is: why should 
a book on India, Pakistan and China begin with a 
chapter on the US nuclear proliferation policy even 
if the rasue is nuclear tangle in South Asia? If the 
m is that extra-regional and global factors are 


a s for the South Asian nuclear issue, then the 
opening chapter could have been the global context 
and no: just the US nuclear pro tion policy. 
So also the last chapter. Let me lain. R.R. 
Subramanian pleads for acoherent nuclear weapons 


as part of a national security policy for 
dia. After having discussed the inadequacy of the 
Pakistani pro he could have suggested alter- 
native arms control measures. He could also have 
respondsd to some suggestions of US experts like 
Haas who want thatthe US should manage Indo- 
Pakistam nuclear missile facilities. Within his own 
framework such a treatment would complete the 
circle. - 


following: China is a threat — an existing nuclear 
and an amerging naval one. Sino-Soviet reapproach- 
ment helps the Chinese tryst with power. Gorba- 
chev’s diplomacy from Pakistan to the Pacific must 
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be seen in this context by India. Tho author says: 
“India can no longer take for granted the Soviet 
support in the event of a Chinese attack on India”. 
(p.18) So, “India must checkmate China in an era 
of normalisation of relations between Beijing and 
Moscow”. (p.24) Given this correlation, R.R. 
Subramanian says, of course, at another place; 
“Enhanced Indo-Soviet military relationship is itself 
going to undergo a pragmatic shift and the day is 
not far off w an Indo-US military relationship 
may emerge. However, this would greatly depend 
on how much the Bush Administration is willir g to 
ea the ballistic missile proliferation thesis.. .” 

13 i 
ra thesis that Subramanian apoie is that India 

a cogent, long-term national security poli 

for “India’s greatest’ wookines has been the lick of 
an offective and coherent national security policy”. 
(p. 111) The security policy must keep China as 
acentre-piece, Inthe nuclear field ‘India has ‘to 
embark on a balanced nuclear weapons programme 
aimed at containing China in South Asia”. (p. 102) 
The Chinese threaten India from Tibet and may 


.do so through their SSBNs subsequently. The 


circle is complete by helping Pakistan to go nuclear. 
, I agree with the author’s threat identi- 
fication. His plea that Pakistan’s quest for nuclear 
wea should not be the only context has merit 
In it. India’s nuclear diplomacy needs ‘to be 
welcomed both from the a ae ad ideological 
perspectives. Of course the latter does not rightly 
find a discussion in the book under review. 
Subramanian’s prescription for containment is the 
enunciation of the nuclear deterrence and the exer- 
cise by India ofthe nuclear and missile option. 
This goes beyond the present policy of ambiguity 
that India is pursuing on the issue. Indian strategists 
and academicians will continue to debate the merit 
of this thesis. Two questions need to be posed in 
relation to this. (a) Ifthe Pakistani argument is 
that it is pursuing nuclear weapons to offset alleged 
Indian conventional preponderance, can India answer 
this only by going nuclear? (b) In case India must go 
nuclear, as Subramanian thinks we must, should it 
go fora big bang? Can we go infor smaller and 
more effective stuff, that is, battlefield stuff with 
dual pu : One, political, of giving a warning 
shot; and two, of controlling and repelling local or 
sectoral penetration. The small may havo the 
advantage of not raising syebrows of our smallor 


‘neighbours and may also not cause any damaging 


fall-out even with relation to China, the US an 
the Soviet Union. : 

Subramanian’s quest for India’s nuclear self- 
reliance deserves compliments In this one must also 


‘note the repetitive position of his that the Soviet 


Union’s leasing of the nuclear powered submarine 
must be welcomed. This took place after Gorba- 
chev’s ascondance to power and his Vladivostock 
econ pti issue eee a careful attention 

viet perspectives and R.R. 
Subramanian is a pry of paying that attention. 
meee is valuable for it has an argument to 
(°) . d 
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Tho Nehru Memorial Museum and Library offers Fellowships under the following projects :— 
1. Modem Indian History and Contemporary Studies | 


Senior fellowship in the range Rs. 4500-7300 is open to scholars of eminence, who have made a 
significant contribution to knowledge and have experience of conducting and guiding research. 
Fellowship in the range Rs. 3700-5700 is also open to scholars of proven ability, with publications and : 
and experience of guiding research. In addition, allowances will be admissible as per rules and 
contingency grant of Rs. 7500/- per annum respectively. Scholars applying for.fellowships may work 
on the nationalist movement, or on Modern Indian History, or on contemporary Indian Society. The 
fellowships will be for three years, renewable for another two years. The fellowships are open to 
historians and social scientists. _ 


2. Perspectives fn Indian Development 


Senier fellowships in the range 4500-7300 and Fellowship in the range Rs. 3700-5700 are offered to 
Social Scientist for conducting research on.the themes: (1) Tribal Development, (2) Changing Status 
of Women in Society, (3) Indentities and Integration of the Indian Nation, (4) Absorption of 
New Technology:in rural India, (5) Linguistic Loyalties, (6) Roots of Communalism in Indian Society, 
(7) Problems of Indian Ecology and (8) Education. Fellowships carry allowances as per rules plus 
contingency grant of Rs. 7500/- p.a. Fellowships are for two years renewable for another year. 


3. Changing relations between and within Sapra-mational Regional Economies in the World Polity 


Professorial fellowships in the range Rs. 4500-7300 p.m. plus allowances as per rules and 
. contingency grant of Rs. 10,000/- p.a. are offered to scholars of distinction for undertaking research 
on relations between and within supra-national regional economies in world polity. Fellowships are 
for two years, renewable for another year. 


The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library reserves the right of publication of research papers and 
monographs prepared by Fellows during the tenure of their fellowships. The fellows will be based in 
Delhi. The Selection Committee would have the right to recommend award of fellowships to 


scholars who may not have applied. 


Those who wish to be considered for the above fellowships sheuld send a note, not exceeding 1,000 
words, on the project proposed to be undertaken along with the following information to oT, 
Nebru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi-110011 within 30 days of its 
publication: (1) Namo (2) Address (3) Date of Birth (4) Academic record from High School 
examination (5) Details of post-graduate work and list of publications with copies (6) Details of how 
employed so far and (7) Names and address of two referees. Candidates in employment should apply 
through proper channel. Those who had already applied in the field pova in Indian 
Development in responso to our earlier advertisement need not apply. Their applications will also 
be considered alongwith tho fresh applicants. 
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Eighth Plan Approach 
N. BHATTACHARYYA 





Netional Development Council after an in- 
depth discussion gavo approval to the Planning 
Commission’s draft document, ‘Approach to Eighth 
Five Yeer Plan, 1990-95”. The readers may like to 
read this document because the paper is written by 
a large number of well-known social scientists and 
for the first time it has excluded statistical tables, the 
informations generally cooked in the government 
offices. However, there are some figures like expected 
rate of growth, foture savings rate, etc. which are 
arrived et without any explanation. 

The most interesting aspect of this document is 
that it took 40 years for the Planning Commission 
(of conrse with new members) to agree with the 
criticise. that during the, planning period only the 
rich was able to benefit and the interests of the poor 
were never taken seriously. It accepts the charge 
that ‘‘the kind of development wo have had has led 
to grow ng disparities and inequities, a felt senso of 
injustice and oppression”. (p. 1) The elite of the 
populaton is worried with the “widespread dis 
content and unrest that ... has aggravated the sense of 
frustraton and in‘its wake, coercion by the state 
apparatis”. (p.1) But the new approach paper 
refuses -o move forward; rather, it makes the age- 
old promise to the masses that “‘there is equal need 
to creats not merely a just social order but also one 
that is perceived to be just”. (p. 1). 

The poor and the opp alse have learnt that 
these documents are meant not for them but for the 
rich and the well-to-do and they still remember how 
the Congresswallas defrauded them during the last 
40 years. The Congress-I rulers, under instructions 
of their friends and‘international money lenders, the 
World Bank and the IMF, coined the slogans garibi 
hatao and bekari hatao and got overwhelming su 
port from millions of the poor and illiterate people. 
But when action had to be taken the government 
worked for the rich and the affluent”. Though some 
fund was diverted to remove poverty but that was 
packeted by the bureaucracy and the rural rich. The 
poor became poorer. The poverty-stricken populace 
of our country have lost all faith in the govern- 
monts ef independent India and they understand that 
unless they gèt organised no government will do 


anythicg-for them. That may be one of the reasons” 


why th> Left party workers in the jungles of Andhra 
aro liked by the tribals. When the hapless, un- 
employed, illiterate and diseased millions of our 
population are blaming their luck for the pon 
state of affairs, those comprising the top five per 
cent of the population are busy actusing each other 
that tarough corruption: they have accumulated 
wealth not only without the country but also in the 
secret bank accounts of foreign countries. One looks 
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and Credibility 





at the Planning Commission for an answer! 
The new Approach Paper assures the people that 
a change in policies is being affected by the present 
government. The main target of attack is accumu- 
lating unemployment and poverty of the majority of 
the population. The government promises to work 
sincerely to solve this problems through the planning 
process. It is well known how the poor in the recent 
general elections threw the Congress-I party to the 
dustbin of history and they don’t want to see the 
Congress-I return to power. Therefore, they have 
warned the non-Congress-I leadership that any 
betrayal of trust as had happened in 1977 will not 
be tolerated. ' 
Even then ambitions and habits are very difficult 
commodities. Devi Lal and company hardly bother 
about the interest of the country and their ambitions 
are going to ruin their political future. For these 
peeple rural development means handing over 
public funds to the rich cultivators of Punjab, 
Haryana and western UP. The new government has 
assured the rich landlords of increased supply of 
subsidised (or free of cost) inputs like electricity, ` 
irrigation, water, HYV seeds, fertilisers and pesti- 
cides, etc. Bank loans upto Rs 10,000 need net be 
refunded. Théy want that 50 per cent of Plan 
allocations should be spent in the villages. There is 
a steep increase in the minimum support price of all 
the agricultural crops. The sugarcane lobby of 


‘western UP is so happy with their representative 


that they to install him as the Prime 
Minister before August 15 so that he ‘could unfurl 
the national flag on the Red Fort. It is well known 
to these people that only the rich farmers have suffi- 
cient marketable surplus and they gain maximum 
from such a policy-frame. It is these people who 
secured most of the benefits after independence. 

But the majority of the rural population is land- 
less agricultural labourers, small and marginal 
farmers. If Devi Lal and company were honest they 
should have increased the minimum wages of agri- 
cultural Jabour and created the necessary institutions 
to see to it that they are paid the minimum wages 
by the landlords. These are the people who depend 
on the village market supply for their day-to-day 
requirements of cereals whose prices are going up 
everyday. Is there any arrangement in the villages of 
the public distribution system even after 40 years of 
planning? Thus the policies of the National Front 
Government are not at all forthe benefit of the 
majority section of the rural populace and there’ is 
no reason for the village poor to be happy with the 
present rulers. 

The new Approach Paper on the industrial areas 
wants to encourage labour-intensive methods of 
production and in the schome of things of the 


present rulers, the small scale and tiny sector will 


get all the encouragement. It is well known that a 
a 


| large number of these units are there only becatsé 
the government is helping them with all types of 
subsidies and concessions. Otherwise:many of them 
cannot survive in the market. There are firms run 
by the large scale sector to gain these concessions. 
Sickness among them is very chronic and huge 
public fonds are lost because of this sickneas. What 
18 card is that selection of entrepreneurs should 
be left to the professionals and théir performances 
should be closely monitored. 

Tho new Approach Paper is fully conscious of the 
fact that the large scale sector in the private sector has 
totally failed to cater to the needs of the country. 
Most of the enterprises in this sector are producing 
goods which have limited demand among the richer 
sections of the population. It promises to control 
them and direct them to those areas where there is 
need for the nation. But the recently announced 
Industrial Policy opens the floodgate of liberalisa- 
tion to the Indian and foreign big business houses. 
Investments upto Rs 200 crores will not require the 
approval of the Cabinet Committee and 30 per cent 
of the investment expenditures can be made in 
foreign goods and services. The result will bea 
mushroom growth of companies to produce those 
items which are required by the richer sections of 
the population and the wage goods required by the 
masses (in which profitability will be low) may not 
attract much investment. The FICCI and the 
ASSOCHAM, the leading clubs of the business houses, 
have welcomed such a liberal policy of the Centre 
and they want that both the MRTP Act and the 
FER act be suitably amended so that they can fully 
exploit the Indian market. It appears that the 
monopoly and big houses never bad such a beautiful 
time as ‘they are having now. They are least worried 


that inflation has virtually killed the fixed income: 


groups, and reckless import policy in late eighties 
has made our balance of payments position very 
vulnerable. There is every likelihood that by reckless 
import of second and third hand machineries and 
without corresponding export obligations our foreign 
debt will increase tremendously. 


THE focal point of the new policy is to create 
additional job opportunities but it appears that with 
the New Industrial Policy many jobs may. not be 
created in the industrial sector. Rather, the big 
industries may create additional unemployment. It 
is well known to all that after thd failure of the 
cotton textile industry in Maharashtra and Gujarat 
and the jute textile industry in Calcutta, the trade 
union movement is virtually dead in the organised 
sector. Mandays lost due to strikes are mimimum but 
the unscrupulous managements in the private sector 
` are creating additional unemployment by arbitrary 
closures and lockouts. The golden handshake and 
unemployment fall in a different category. The 
beauty is that such managements are not booked by 
the government and their licences are not cancelled. 
Banks don’t auction their private property to realise 
- the bank loan. They go without eg atl Un- 

employment due to closures and lockouts is spreading 
like epidemic. In the unorganised sector the minimum 
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wage law and other industrial labour jaws até 
hardly implemented. All types of industrialists are 
making huge profits (as appears every day in the 
media) but while making payment to labour and to 
the government (in the form of taxes) they develop 
some kind of allergy. It was expected that the 
National Front Government would compell the 
industrialists to obey the laws of the country. 

The retrenched workers and countless other 
workers in the uno i sector, aro living in 
Jhuggis, Jhopris and of the bigger towns. If 
the present government was sincere to the cause of 
the poor, it should have taken some steps to see to 
it that these people do not suffer daring this 
monsoon. Some form of temporary sheds and 
improved sanitary conditions in those places whero 
they are now staying in inhuman conditions are not 
a vory costly proposition. The Congress-I party used 
them as vote-bank and it was never interested to seo 
them leave those places. Only during election time 
some facilities were provided to those places. One 
expects from the National Front Government long 
term solution to the housing and shelter problems 
of the pavement dwellers and the jhuggi dwellers. 

The Approach Paper promises to complete the 
process of decentralisation in the first year of the 
Eighth Plan. The Chief Ministers agreed at a meet- 
ing to give powers to the village yats and 
make them democratic institutions. Decen- 
tralised planning is being stressed since the fifties 
but New Delhi refused to oblige for a long time. 
Now that the Centre has agreed to take the neces- 
sary step in that direction, the village peaple may 
get some opportunity to their own plan and 
implement them. But before the village panchayats 
are formed and the local people are handed over 
some power, land reform measures are te be imple- 
mented so that the village poor get some land. The 
rights of the sharecroppers and tenant cultivators 
are to be recognised. Now the majority in the 
villages are poor and they cannot arguo with the 
landowners. Önce village panchayats are formed 
after tho village poor is provided with assets the 


` latter will be able to contest elections and sit down 


with the land owning members of the pancheyats as 
equal partners. In West Bengal this was sought to 
be done; it was also successful to some extent. But 
one doubts whether this can be implemented in 
more States. If it is not done then the vill 
panchayats will remain the pocket borough of 
rich cultivators and the poor would have nothing to 
get out of it. 

Indian planning has developed a huge super- 
structure over a long iod. This is called the 
public sector. Aro Rs 80,000 crores have 
already been invested in this sector. Due to wrong 
. Management policies followed since the seventies 
most of the public sector units are sick now and 
they require huge resources for modernisation. This 
„has to be found and the professional management 
has to make each and every unit viable. There is no 
harm if the minority shares are given to the omp- 
loyees and the public. The private sector and 
foreign powers want te dismantle the Indian public 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Bhutan: Some Impressions. 


K.P. BHANUMATHY 


WW 2AT is good for the geese cannot be good for 

the . Democracy does not mean one 
single r.gid, pattern, it is of all shapes, hues and 
norms. The recent urge for democracy in some parts 
of the world where the totalitarian system existed is 
not the same as for a small nation whose history and 
traditions are by itself a way of life. Noepal’s éry for 
a democratic form of government is largely because 
of the tyrannical rule of a King and his family. The 
same cannot be said of Bhutan, a tiny nation lying 
in the heart of the Himalayas. 

Certainly Bhutan has a monarchy, but a monarchy 
with a difference. It is related to a matriarchial 
system with authority resting on the male head of the 
family or the great Uncle as Among io Nairs of 
Korala of olde. The People’s Forum for Human Rights 
(PFHR). a dubious acronym’ for interfering busy- 
bodies, that has emerged from across the Indian 
border iato Bhutan, is kindling fires of dissent within 
the courtry largely among the non-Bhutanese. Ona 
recent visit to Bhutan, my second (the earlier one 
was in 1984) I did not see any signs of the ‘growth 
of a pr ocracy movement’, as d in a 
section of the Delhi Pross. In fact the people looked 
much heppier with a better standard of vng and 
there was no repression from any source. People are 
much fraser and communicative. Members of the 
Nationa] Assembly discuss policy matters and argue 
with gusto, the 
decisions are taken threugh consensus. i 

Thero is absolutely no thinking of insulating the 
kingdom. from outside, in fact every Druk Air flight 
from Delhi or Calcutta brings a good number of 
foreigners. More than 300 foreign experts are work- 
ing on different projects within the country, some of 
them are training Bhutanese in the different skills, 
for instance the Bondey Farm in Paro is managed by 
a Japancso. . i 
Eighty per cent of the development work is done 
by non-Bhutanese, largely from India. are 
from Eangladesh and Nepal. Tho hutanese 
nationals number just about 1.3 million. Bhutan is 
a small (18,000 sq miles) country and: its people 
follow the Mahayana Buddhism - of the Drukpa 
Kagyaurae sect. There are three major languages — 
Dzon , Nepali and English — and many dialects. 
Bhutan lics in ‘the heart of tho Himalayas with 
. awosome mountain walls separating it from its 
neighbours. re git ‘ 

Until the early sixties it did not have roads and 
Jawahar_al Nehru, when ho visited Bhutan, rode on 
horseback through bridle paths, gorges and valleys. 
It remained a Shangri-la to, the world outside until 
the first ‘Vosternoré, two Jesuit priests, reached Bhutan 
300 years ago. A hereditary monarchy was established 
after the death of the Bhutanese leader, Ngawang 
Namgya., 250 years ago. Nehru, who loved Bhutan 
and was a cleeo friend of tho lato King Jigme Dorji 
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does not enjoy veto powers and . 


“Wangchok, the father of the present King, signed a 


Friendship Treaty in 1949. Since then a close rela- 
tionship and open borders have existed. The Indian 
Border Roads Organisation coxsstructed the first 
main (2500 km long) highway and other roads link- 
ing the border towns. iP 3 
Bhutan is a highly religious country. Hero 
Shamaism was replaced by Buddhism. Padma 
Sambhava was responsible for bringing Buddhism 
into Bhutan from India.’ Today it is the most 
singular influence in the life of the Bhutanese, Trus 
to their culture and tradition derived from Buddhism 


` and the ancient Lamas, each and every Bhotanese is 


proud of his dress, religion and culture. Sensitive 
to a fault, any criticism is taken as a personal insult. 

A sense of reverence and affection exists between 
the King and his people. Family ties are strong and 
respect for elders is inborn. This is evident when the 
young are in the presence of elders. They bow and 
stand with their eyes down, and do not raise their 
voices, which some people have begun to criticise. 
Not to understand the Bhutanese ethos is what 
makes people from outside talk of ‘pro-democracy 
and human rights violation’. 

The people this writer talked to, foreigners or 
Bhutanes, had not heard of any human rights viola- 
tion, If to wear the kira or kho and observe tradi- 
tional norms like respecting elders is violation of 
human rights, then the Bhutanese and all those who - 
adhore to this are guilty. True, there are some dis- 
senting voices heard, they come from those dismis- 
sed or punished for corruption or indiscipline and 
evasion of responsibility and the few Western edu- 
cated young unemployed. Tho large influx of Nepalis 
and some GNLF elements from across the Indian 
border are causing tensiens and social’ problems to 
the Bhutanese. To add. to this, the | contin 
gont of Indian, Bangladeshi and Nepali labour are 
getting out of contrel. 

During achat with His Majesty at Thimphu, the 
king franky spoke about the internal preblems which 
have been magnified beyond proportion by a section 
of tho Indian press. “We do not want to contradict 
it as anything the government will say will not be 
believed. We have promulgated that all Bhutanese 
must wear the national dress and speak their langu- 
age, this does not include non-Bhutanese unless they 
are our nationals. All Bhutanese ‘nationals must 


` observe the rules and laws of the land. We have 


had a large influx of Nepalis crossing over, they are 
hiding in Bhutan. We cannot allow border crossing 
indiscriminately, as it will create economic chaos.” 
As for labour from eutside, once they complete 
their work they will have to leave as some of them are 


‘trouble-makers and carry a bad influence on the 


local people. Indian traders who have lived long in 
Bhutan can stay as long as they observe the coum- . 
try’s laws and live peacefully. Any kind of anti- 
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national activities or joining forces with ‘trouble 
makers will not be tolerated. 

Drogs and smuggling is causing concern to tho 
government. The young Bhutanese- who havo had a 
Westernised education and are looking for status 
symbols like Western colour television, VCR, cars 
and other expensive items while being unemployed, 
found a way to get hard currency . by drug peddling 
and smuggling of antiques from the monasteries. 
“We have had to pass strict laws against drugs and 
smuggling. The unemployment situation is serious 
among our educated. Tensions began to grow in 
families as all the earnings went out to procure 
Western luxury items, the situation was getting serious 
in thesouth of Bhutan and we decided to Bhutanise. 
Trouble began brewing in the North also the fad for 
Europeanisation was growing Economic pressures on 
families led to social strains and tensions. This is 
something our people are not used to, wo aro a 
inward looking people. Something had to be done. 
Hence the new laws. Most of these problems aro 
being created by people from outsi We even 
stopped group tourism,” said Jigme Singye Wang- 
chuk, the king of Bhutan. ' 

It is a lack of work culture that has added to the 
unemployment problem. “Graduates want prestigi- 
ous jobs. The mentality has to change. Onr policy 
is to replace outsiders with our people aradually. 
The goal is self-relaince,” said His Majesty. During 
the long week in Bhutan I saw many saréclad 
women, Indian and Nepali. They denied that there 
is any restriction on their dress, food or way of 
living. Asfor the ban on Indian or Bangladeshi 
telecast, the ban was mainly to discourage people 
who cannot afford television sets and other para- 


porian and from developing complexes and want- ` 


ng status-symbols, which leads them to drugs and 
smuggling for hard currency. And yet, a few dish 
antennas can be seen here and there. Outsiders are 
freo to use VCRs and switch to Indian transmis- 
sions. Indian films are popular in Bhutan and can 
be viewed in cinema halls. 

As for relations ‘with India, trade isin favour of 
India. It has reached Rs 107 crores both ways, 
_ nearly Rs 100 crores are to India. Total 

earnings -during 1989 rose to six Million dollars 
or Rs 80 crores. The Chuka hydel project, com- 
pleted and handed over to Bhutan last year, is, 
ex to generate 336 MW. of electricity at fall 
capacity. From September 1988, when generation 
began, to May 4, 1990, it has produced of 4600 
MU of energy. India buys 4200 MU which will 
bring Rs 48 crores annually to Bhutan. - 

There are more than 60 Indian doctors, 250 

more than 200 nurses and 20 civil servants, 
apart from engineers and other experts. Bhutan 
has asked India for placements for ten post-gradu- 
ate students in m Besides the 50 or more 
students in India in medical colleges under bilateral, 
agro ts and the Colombo, Plan, Bhutan also 
ans to recruit more teachers from India. “Of: 
te we have not been getting well qualified 
teachers,” said the Secretary of the Royal Civil 
Service Commission, Dasho Sonam Tobgyo. 
“We need Indian assistance to reach our goal to 
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self-reliance. Man training will be done in 
India and abroad. This will be the single largest 
activity in our Seventh Five Year Plan. Illiteracy 
is high although more primary and high schools 
were opened in the rural areas but dropouts have 
increased as the distance to the schools is more 
than a mile and there is no transportation in many ' 
areas, the cocept of extended class rooms is being 
planned’’, he said. 

On the border question with India and China 
— there is no problem with India that could not 
be solved across the table. The short road on the 
Assam border between Geylegphug and Sanbhang, 
now with India, could be handed over to Bhutan 
asa goodwill gesture. As far as the border with 
China is concerned, Bhutan will hold talks with 
the Chinese sometime this year and India is kept 
informed about it. Eia 

Regarding Indian traders, largely centred in tbe 
South of Bhutan, these people at the‘instigation of 
outsiders have started to create problems. Once 
they start indulging in anti-Bhutan activities they 
will be packed off. The pro-democracy stir is said 
to originate from the Indian and Nepali side of the 
borders and people who have sneaked into Bhutan 
and are stirring up trouble. 

Speaking to few project officers and . visiting 
nature study experts one learnt.that none of them. 
has sensed any unrest or talk of pro-democracy 
movements among the people. They seem happy 
and are content with the status quo. “Bhutanese are 
a peaceful people and go abont their business quietly. 
It is sacrilege to disturb their peace,” said Rita Dhar 
who was in Bhutan recently. “The people are strong- 
ly rooted to their culture and traditions and have 
strong family ties. Imported irritants by~trouble- 
seekers and self-designated activists are thus being 
banned.” (J « 
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The Chancellor as Saboteur 


AMRIK SINGH 


T™ Aligarh Muslim University (AMU) is a Central 
univərsity and it is the Government of India 
which both funds it and. controls it. In terms of 
funding, something like four to five per cent of the 
UGC's total budget goes to the AMU. What hap- 
ns in the AMU is, therefore, the direct Tesponsi- 
ility of the Centre and there is no way that the 
Centre can disavow its responsibility. 

There is also another reason why the AMU is 
important, It is about the one university which 
the Muslims of India look upon as their own. 
Daring the last decade or so it has made consider- 
able pregress. But some of the recent events go to 
suggest that having conceded the Muslim character 
of the university in 1981, the Centre does not know 
how to manage its affairs. 

A major concession that the Centre made in 1981 
was that it permitted the University Court to havea 
say in -ho selection of the Vice-Chancellor. As per 
rules,a panel of five names is proposed by the 
Executive Council and the Court has the right to 
endorse all five (but not less than three) of them. 
Out of these three, the Centre is free to choose any 
ons. Th> Centre is equally free to ask for a fresh 
panel n names. ; i 

It is in regard to this interlocking arrangement 

- that the uhiversity has been caught in a crisis for 
about a'year. A panel of five names was Proposed 
in July 1989. When it came to the Court, the latter 
returned it to the Executive Council. The Centre 
took the viow that that was beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Court mot again but took no 
definite view and this complicated the situation 
forther. The Centre did not know how to deal with 
the situation. It, therefore, ‘adopted a clever 
stratagem of saying that since one of the persons 
included in the panel had formally withdrawn his 
name by writing to the Vice-Chancellor, the panel 
was now incomplete and therefore a new panel, 
should te worked out. 

Accordingly, it was worked out in July 1990. 
What ths Centre did not visualise then was that the 
argument used by it would now be turned against it. 
As soon as the names on the panel were known, the 
Chanoelior got in touch with one of those persons. 
He had gone on an academic assignment to the US. 






The author, a distinguished educationist, is a 
forme- Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi University 
and aa author of several books on education. He is 


his rezignation letter is also being 
the article. 









The Chancellor talked to him on the phone and 
secured a letter of withdrawal from him. 

In the eyes of law, the withdrawal is not valid. A 
Message received on the fax is not treated as admis- 
sible evidence in a court. In any case the crucial . 
issue is who is competent to decleare a panel incom- 
plete. The Chancellor certainly does not have that 
power. In the case of July 1989 panel, it was the 
Visitor who laid it down that it was he alone who 
had the power to pronounce on the legality or other- 
wise of the panel. Clearly the Centre had reckoned 
without the Chancellor who, over the years, has 
functioned as if he is a law unto himself. 

For instance, he completed his first term in July 
1987. A meeting was convened to elect his successor. 
Of course, he too -could be re-elected. When he 
found that the going was rather difficult, he adjourn- 
ed the meeting. That he had no right to do so is 
spelt out in the Regulations which govern the con- 
duct of meetings. A formal proposal has to be 
moved and endorsed by the majority before a meet- 
ing can be adjourned. The Chancellor had no use 
for any such niceties and did what suited him. 

The matter came to the Centre. What the Chan- 
cellor had done was patently illegal. But then the 
Centre did not have the courage to say so. All kinds 
of political considerations entered the scene. More 
than anything else, the spectre of the Muslim 
character of the university was invoked. It was 
darkly suggested that were the decision of the Chan- 


.cellor to be overruled, there would be all kinds of 


unpredictable consequences. Most politicians think 
only of today and seldom of tomorrow. Accordingly, 
nothing was done and the Chancellor ai Solel 
himself in office by bending the rules in his favour. 

Having conceded the kind of structure that the 
AMU has, it was incumbent upon the Centre to 
keep an eye on the functioning of the various univer- 
sity bodies, particularly the Court, If the Chancellor 
choses to function more or less in place of the Vice- 
Chancellor and gets involved in the details of 
administration, there is bound to be conflict of 
jurisdiction. This became particularly evident during 
the tenure of the = vre hanesi He wasan, 
assertive person and wo not a to bein 
dictated to. _ oF : 

Tho Chancellor having had some kind of a career 
in public life did not know the art of dwindling intó 
obscurity and asserted his right in regard to more 
things than a Chancellor usually would. This led to , 
bad: blood between the two. By the time the Vice- 
Chancellor’s term -was over, the Chancellor was con- 
vinced that he had to have some ono who would do 
his bidding and not someone who had a mind of his 
own. 

All this led to a stalemate in 1989. Various other 
factors too were at work but the two more important 
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„of them were the desire of the outgoing Vice-Chan- 

cellor to install an equally strong successor and the 
Chancellor's keenness to frustrate him in that 
attempt. The Chancellor succeeded largely because 
the Department of Education at the Centro did not 

oll its weight and, what is worse, manipulated the 

otter of the law in such a way as to evade its tos- 
ponsibility. \ 
What tho t did not realise was that in 
cutting corners in this disgraceful way, it was feeding 
the vanity of a person who would undershine tho 
capacity of the Centre to keep things under control. 
Today a situation has been reached where the Chan- 
cellor cannot be made to behave without a major 
` surgical operation which the Centre perhaps cannot 
andertake Meanwhile the university is suffering and 
there is no ono also to blamo for it other than the 
Department of Education. 

Since October 4, 1989, the university has been 
without a Vice Chancellor. The Pro-Vice-chancellor 
who took over has now chosen to step down. The 
seniormost professor has taken charge but for 
obvious reasons he cannot take decisions except of a 
routine character. The university is, therefore, both 
without a Vice-Chancellor and a Pro-Vice-Chancsllor. 
In addition, the Registrar is working in an officiating 
capacity and so are the Finance Officer and the 
Controller of Examinations. Jt is as dismal a situa- 
tion as the Centre could have asked for! 

On July 29, 1990, when the Court met to consider 
this situation, the issue before it was cither to 
endorse or reject the l of names which the 
Executive Council had drawn up. Within tho first 
half an hour a resolution had been moved saying 
that aH the five names be forwarded to the Visitor. 
Somebody objected to it and proposed an amend- 
ment. The issue could not have been decided except 
through a vote. But for full five hours (except 
for a break for lonch) the Chancellor allowed all 
kinds of inappropriate and irrelevant things to be 
said and debated. ` The one thing that he did not 
do was to take a vote. 

The reason was simple. With 103 people attend- 
ing, 54 had already signed in favour of the five 
names being sent to the Visitor. In caso of a secret 
ballot which is the customary thing to do, this 
number was likely to go beyond 60. How could 
the Chancellor accept a situation when the houso 
might.outvote him? 

Therefore, he resorted to what an erstwhile 
S er of Tamil Nadu Assembly had done. 

enever a moeting of the Assembly was convened, 
bo would adjourn it. This is precisely what the 
Chancellor did. . 
In the course of discussion the Chancellor was 


asked how was it that he got in touch with only one’ 


of the five persons to enquire if he was available. 
Why had he not asked the other four people? He 
gave an explanation which carried no conviotion. 
No regulation, ordinance or status of the university 
empowers the Chancellor to establish such a 
contact. His is not an executive job. His job is to 
precide over the meeting of the Court.. If anyone 
was to be contacted, it was for either the Registrar 
or the Vice-Chancellor to do so. But ho chose to 


disregard any such restriction. Having secured 
some kind of an ambiguous ‘No’ from him, he 
presented the Court with a fait accompli. Devi Lal 
could take a lesson or two from the Chancellor 
of AMU! 

Did the Department of Education take into 
account at any stage that the Chancellar would 
choose .to work at cross purposes with what the 
Department would like? 

The majority of the teachers of the university aro 
unhappy with what is happening. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, the faculty is divided into more or less two 
equal groups. Because of the recent events, a large 
number of them are now not inclined to go with 
the Chancellor whose mode of working is hurting 
the university. But they are unable to assert them- 
selves. In the Court they are outnumbered by those 
who claims to be fir wath of the Milat. 
Almost three-fourth of the heads of departments 
who aro mombers of the Court signed tha- resolu- 
tion but then the t of Education fzels that 
it is answerable to the politician rather than to the 

ca. 

Four issues arise here. One, how does the i 
of Human Resource Development defend its passi- 
vity in the matter? It has not done for three years 
what it ought to have done within the first couple of 


. weeks. Not only has the Ministry been a silent 
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‘ who was objective and~ 
‘After raving. attended threo meetings of 
however, I have come to the sorry conclusion that 


spectater of irregular things being done, it has, in a 
sense, conniyed at what has been happening. - 
Secoadly, how does it propose to deal with a 
situaticn where a person perpetuates himself in 
apie violates rules and procedures and functions 
in disregard of the interests of the university? It is 
not necessary to establish his motives. What is 
required is to recognise the objective fact that the 
university i 1 et moving towards a crisis. 
Thirdly, the point at issue is not the Muslim 
character of the university but the ethics of a group 


Following is the text of the letter of resignation 


v . . Dr Amrik Singh 
3 . 2/26, Sarv Priya Vihar 
New Delhi - 110016 
_ ` August 3, 1990 
To : yy 

The Registrar z 

Aligarh Muslim University i 

Dear Sr, 

I hereby resign from the sceeieraip of the 
University Court. A year ago when I was coopted 
as a member of the Court, I felt greatly honoured. 
Having devoted myself to the cause of education 
througiout my life I took it to be some kind ofa 
recogn-tion of the sincere work that I had done. 

I alzo took it to mean that the university was 
interested in having the e parie panon of someone 

in his approach. 


Court 


hardly anybody in tho Court is interested in an 


unbiased opinion being expressed. Most Reo 
belong either to one group or another and what 
counts more with them is the faction to which they 


This has been a disillusioning ienco and that is 
why I have taken this painful step to resign from 
the membership of the Court. 

What has distressed mo in particular was 


the 
of the Court have 
been cenducted by the Chance or. As far as I could 
judge, there was some kind of a contention betwoen 
him aad the last Vice-Chancellor. Since the panel 


: 


by the Executive Council in July 1989 had 


pone or less master-minded by the then Vice- 
Chancellor, the Chancellor took it upon himself to 
see that the said pancl was not accepted by the 
Court. 

When this decision went to the Visitor, he ruled 
that tko Court had exceeded its authority and what 


had been done was not in order. This should not 


operata within certain parameters and what was 
being done was in excess of its powers. , 
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of people who put their factional interests above tho 

interests of the university. To permit them to black- > 
mail the government is not the best way of serving 
even tho Muslim community. 

‘And last of all, it needs to be asked: what is in 
the best interests of the Muslim community? Is ita 
well-managed university with accent on high acade- 
mic performance or, is: it a state of disorder and - 
anarchy which is the unavoidable fate of this yniver- 
sity unless what is happening today can be 
stopped? [] a 


sent Sasi Aue Sia E Registrar 


things “were brought up and the matter was virtually 


- talked out. Nebody seemed to care for what would ; 


happen to the university if it became headless after 


‘October 4, 1989. The antagonism between the two 


was so unconcealed that someone like mo who had 
no: axe to grind could not but feel unhappy and 
somewhat out of place. 

Then came the 1989 general olections and the new 
National Front Government which did not appeint 
a Minister for Education for quite some months. 
Inevitably,: the matter got dragged out and the 

suffered in the process. I do not have to 
go into in regard to all that „happened, for 
those are known to everyone who has an g to 
do with the university. For my part I continued to 
feel unhappy and looked forward to the next round 
of developments when a new Vice-Chancellor would 
be appointed. 
on the July 29, 1990, the Court met to 
consider the fresh panel of names 


Executive Council, it was confronted ‘by a Pang 


five names. At least three out of them had to be 
recommended to the Visitor. But something 
unbelicvably devious had been dono to preempt a 
decision by the Court. The Chancellor, in total 
disregard of the powers vested in him, got in touch - 


with ono of those persons on the 1 even though 
latter was across the seas an a0 ea things 
that he withdraw his name. Having d that; he 


took the position that the statutory requirement had ` 
not besn complied with. Is this academic honesty or 
characterise 


_ oven the kind of honesty which should 


our normal functioning? Let everyone decide for 
himself. For my part, I would say that this is not 
the kind of conduct one expects from the hancallor 
of in iew of tho ni iii 
wo on that had arisen, I 
with a large number of other people at the oe 
that all the five names should be forwarded to 
Visitor as per rules. I even weit to tho extent of 
seconding a resolution which was moved in pursuance 
of that h. After the said resolation] has boen 
moved, the Chancellor had no choice except to call - 
for a vote. But for several hours he did not do so 
and instead permitted all kinds of inappropriate 
to be said and discussed and in the end gave 
that in view of the withdrawal of one name, 
the statutory requirement had not been met and ho 
therefore adjourned the meeting to August 19, 1990. 


I find this mode ‘of conduct morally outragsous, 
legally indefensible and unworthy of someone in his 
position. What had happened in 1989 was deplor- 
able enough. What happened at this meeting prov- 
ed to me beyond doubt that here was a man 
whose one objective was to frustrate the appoint- 
ment of a new Vice cellor. Why he is so 
. motivated and so onare matters one neod not go 
into. The plain fact remains that he adjourned the 
meeting without having taken a vote whioh as the 
person presiding over the meeting it-was his duty to 
do. There is much more that can be said in this 
regard. Since I have said it elsewhere (copy enclos- 
od) it is not necessary to repeat any.of those things. 


It is for the members of the Court and the uni- 
versity community to decide how they will even- 
tually deal with the matter. For my part I am utter- 
ly disillusioned with the manner in which the affairs 
of the university are being conducted. Nobody 
scems to be interested in its welfare and everybody 


is interested in promoting this or that individual 


or group or faction. If this is service to the Milat 
Tam afraid I do not appreciate this approach and 
I much’ rather withdraw than continue to bea 
` party to this pretence at managing a university. 


However, I would like to say two things before 
I conclude. One minor motive in my mind in accept- 

ing membership of the Court was that being a 
` member of a minority community it would be a 
source of satisfaction to me to help another mino- 
rity community. to run its university in an academic 
and objective manner, However, I find that hardly 
anybody is interested in doing so. On the contrary 
people are only interested in those Ba 
which thoy caa get when they manipulate g. 


My own perception of the Sikh institutions which 


I have served and seen from close quarters-is that 
most of them are victims of petty politics and limi- 
ted vision. I find that this premier institution of 
the Muslim community suffers. from the same ills 
aad infirmities. Whoever olse may bo responsible 
for'this sad state of affairs, some of the leading 
Maslims politicians -who are in the Court, as 
also the Chancellor, are doing everything to hurt 
the interest ef the university. Thisisa cause for 
- serious disquiet and self introspection. 
Seoondly, I wish to repeat the suggestion which 
I made at the very first meeting’of the Court which 
I attended. I had suggested that tho proceedings of 
the Court be video-taped. A generation henoe. it 
would be highly instructive for the new group 
of Muslim youth to see for themselves how some of 
their seniors had conducted the a ocne l 
versity. The posal was rojectod on groun 
arti wae rot being dono even ta Parliament. 


In my opinion, the comperison is ina priate. - 
v ty cout is not like ihe Parlement of 


A University 


the country. But if; unknown to himself, some- - 


body has spoken the unconscious truth, it proves 
the point that I am tryingto make which is that 
the AMU is not being ron ssan academic insti- 
tution. Rather it is being run as a platform for 
political wranglings and intrigues. It requires no 


» 


} 


effort to show that this is the surest way of destroy- 
ing the university and, if that be-so, they can do 
without any assistance from outdide. 
I am sorry: to have to putit this way but this is 
the ugly reality that I have encountered in the 
course of my brief association with the Court. To 
have to say all this in a letter of resignation is both 
unpleasant and pannil Ido however on the pre- 
sumption that at least some of those who are passive 
spectators of what.is happening will ckoose ‘to 
speak out. The Aligarh Muslim Universi-y needs 
to be sayed from some of its friends and chempions. 


Yours faizhfully, 

. Amrik Singh 

Malkani : Muslims’ Unforgettable Role 
(Contd. from page 9) i 


could hope to be the Foreign Minister. Ho used to 
keep a statue of Buddha in his room. 





After the 1971 war, Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman -+ . 


the most prominent Muslim leader.of Uttar Pradesh 
before the Partition — said that Pakistan Lad been 
thought up. to protect the interests of the Indian 
Muslims: Pakistan bad failed to achieye that; some 
new arrangement, therefore, he said, need=d to be 
worked ont. 


When we look at the Muslim problem in India 
we don’t have to judge it only by Syed Shahabuddin 
and Imam Bukhari; we must take an ove-view of 
the problem and judge it coolly in all'its totality and 
complexity. 


The Indian scene has often been described as 
unity in diversity. A more apt description would be 


. diversity in unity. India has got to be buit up:on 


ue saran Aiea unl, map providing Zor this 
iveraity, an us. Courtesy: 
The Illustrated Tekh of ao 
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BISWAMOY PATI 
A few years ago an Inspector General of Police of 

Orissa had created history by declaring in an 
interview that ‘rapo is not a crimo’. The way the 


Left in our country has been locating rape in the ' 


recent past is more shocking, even though it accepts 
(fortunately!) that rape is a crime. Starting with 
“such things happen’ (Jyoti Basu’s statement -at a 


ress corference, reported by the newspapers, after 
Bantala) the picture is indeed becoming frightfally 
clearer. m ` l 
Nobocy'can doubt the sincere efforts and the 
achiovercents of the Left Fromat Government in West 
Bengal imsofar as tackling commounalism (althou 
much more needs to be done) is concerned. But, 
logic of Zocusing on this in order to counter the pro- 
blom of rapes (see Buddhadev Bhattacharjee’s letter 
to Mainstream, July 14, 1990) seems rather strange. 
The circle seems to be almost complete with 
Shyamali Gupta’s statement in People’s Democracy _ 
(July 29, 1990), the organ of the CPM. One is not 
-referring here to her interview with the Indian 
Express July 26, 1990) in order to avoid the prob- 
‘lem of. being trapped in the ‘distortions’ of the 
‘bourgecis’ press. ; 
Sometime ago, newspapers informed us of three 
women being raped at Birati (in West Bengal) by 
tome arti-socials. Though not sound, the 
initial reaction of leaders of the was positive 
‘(sincé ore does not expect immediate reactions to be 
analytical). Sailen Dasgupta, Chairman of the Left 
Front, fer example, had cendemned the anti-socials 
and had put the blamo squarely on the police and 
the administration, and had, in fact, suggested that 
alertness on their part would have prevented this 
altogeth2r. . 
Hewover, Shyamali Gupta’s statement (titled 
“Birati and the Bourgeois Press”) gives one the 
impression that the position of the Left isin a state 
J of flux, and, in many ways, it legitimises rape. Her 
-* statemert begins by criticising a section of the press 
' for capitalising on an unfortunate incident to direct 
a tirade against the Left Front. She emphasises the 
fact that the two victims of rape were involved in 
the ‘foul profession’ (sic) of prostitution, and the 
third was a ‘mistress’ of an anti-social. They used to 
‘honeymoon’ around with anti-socials before being 
raped. The report links the incident with Bangla- 
deshis who are engaged in anti-social activities and 
stay in ‘:llegal’ hutments. She refers to the action 
taken against the anti-secials in the past by tho 
student/youth wings of the CPM, and alse the 
various meetings, otc. organised by it to condemn 
this act. She touches upon how the political oppo- 

` nents of the CPM—the Congress-I and the BJP— 
‘have reacted to the issue. 

The essence of Shyamali Gupta’s logic seems to 


be: : 
(a) A onii aen daei a borip (or, put in 
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Ultimate Crime against Women & the Left 


another way, it could be that a raped woman has to be a 
prostitute/: or that rape determines whether a 
woman is a proetitute/mistress); x 
(b) ‘Legal’ igrants from Bangladesh (which could be . 
lela rae to include Muslim-women) ‘deserve to be 
raped’; 

(c) the Hal cat has unnecessarily created a furore 
over the —it should have remained silent, 

At the outset it should be clarified that one is not 
attempting here to hit the CPM using this as stick. 
Nor it necessary to go into the reaction of the 
opponents of the Left Front (sic), the Congress-I and 
the BJP, whose record on the ‘women’s question’ is 
very well known. Moreover, by focusing on the 
‘total decline’ of the ‘law and order’ system in West 
Bengal, the attempt is more to derive political capital: 
over the issue rather than going into the crux of the 
matter. ‘ 

The questions that can beo askéd to Shyamali 
Gupta are many, but one can only raise a few of 
them here. - 

How does ene define rape? Although there could 
differences on a clear definition, can anyone disagree 
that it symbolises the worst form of oppression that 
women can be exposed to? In fact, one can argue 
that it is a more serions crime than murder (although 
no one is suggesting here that murders should also 
‘happen’ or that itis not a crime) if one thinks about 
the life of a victim during the ordeal and the remain- 
ing part of her life. One. can, at least, expect 
Shyamali Gupta, the Secretary of the Ganatantrik 
Mahila Samiti, to conceptualise this. $ 

And how. do we look at a prostitute? Can 
Shyamali Gupta disagree that our system drives 
women into prostitution and that they aro very often 
terrorised into it? -After all, it is not out of choice 
that women become prestitutes. They are a product 
of the exploitative system of capitalism and dent 
foudal values, and that they can only get liberated 
(like the peasants, workers and other exploited 
sections) by an overthrow of the system that enslaves 
them—not by changing their profession. Nor can wo 


‘locate their existence as a ‘law and order’ probem, 


to be policed and disciplined. ; 
One san. po mention a fow comments: of 

Lenin on the “Fi International Congress against 

Prostitution” here: 
What means of struggle were proposed by the el : 
bourgeois delegates to the Congress Mainly two metrad 
— on and police....(And) when the Austrian dele- 
gato, r, tried to raise the padon of the social 


he forced 
by hostile shouts! (Collected Works, Vol 19 
written on July 13, 1913, p. 260-261). > 

One can only add that Shyamali Gupta’s position 
matches the law and order/policing position criti- 
cised by Lenin. Besides, sho looks down upon a 
potential ally of the Left — definitely not its enemy! 

Thus, it hardly matters whether a prostitute/ 


al 


thistress gets raped ‘while ‘honeymooning’ around. 
The most violent crime against women is indefensi- 
ble, whether in UP orin West Bengal, or else we 
will be left debating about ‘reactionary’ rapes and 
‘progressivo’ rapes. And, one cannot have two posi- 
ons — one for UP, where two nuns were ra 

recently at Gajraula (where the CPM and its 
women front had intervened creditably to take u 
this issue) and one for West Bengal where the Left 
controls the government. 

One wonders if Shyamali Gupta’s perception 
represents that of a leading activist of the women’s 
movement since it matches the normal, instinctive 
sentiment of the petty bourgeois/middle class—‘the 
raped deserving it’. One encounters this rather 
frequently—you are a ‘different type of woman’, not 
‘conforming’ to the codes of the ‘modern Man(u)’, 
a ‘loose character’ (a favourite eastern Indian term to 
describe such women), your dress, your lipstick... yes, 
you deserve to be teased, molested or even raped. 
When stretched to a prostitute—the wretched of the 
earth—one can imagine Shyamali Gupta’s reaction. 

Another problem is the question of Bangladeshis 
—tho ‘illegal’ immigrants. The first thing that strikes 
someone 1s how far the Left or its spokesperson can 
afford to take the concept of legality seriously. It 


would be devastating if the same logic was applied . 


to the land struggles (like Telengana and Tebhaga) 
where ‘illegal’ seizures of land have been a concrete 
part of its programme. Moreover, in March this 
year there was a riot at Nizamuddin (New 
Delhi) and while discussing this in Parliament the 
Home Minister had referred to the two people shot 
in the police firing as ‘illegal’ immigrants from 
Bangladesh. The subtext seemed to suggest that 
‘such people deserve nothing better’. 


N.C.: Reviewing India’s Role 
(Contd. from page 5) 


Prime Minister of India to the President of Iraq, as ` 


Rajiv Gandhi with his penchant for empty dramatics 
has suggested. What is required is much more than 
such a stunt. India has to play an active role im 
defasing the entire crisis. There should have been 
serious diplomatic intervention on the part of Now 
Delhi. This could have been done both on its own 
and in concert with other likeminded countries, 
particularly the leading lights in the non-aligned 
world. One had expected an Indian statement 
during the Security Council debate which could 
have combined a disapproval of Iraq’s arbitrary 
‘action in Kuwait with the suggestion of a way-out 
even through protracted negotiations. 

Further, there should have been an earnest and 
urgent plea to Washington to desist from such a 
fearsome show of armed nuclear strength and that 
too unilaterally. Past experience has shown that 
such a show of strength by a big power does not 
necessarily have its desired effect. Rather it often 
provokes anger and resentment. The US authorities 
have seldom displayed an understanding of the 
deleterious psychological impact of such action in 
the Third World — recall the effect of the Seventh 
Feolt’s intrusion into Bay of Bengal in 1971. With 


However, Shyamali Gupta should know more of 
history and the very develo t of the communist 
movement in our country (especially Bengal). Can 
we conceptualise the communist movement without 
the ‘illegal’ immigrants beginning with Muzaffar 
Ahmad, Jyoti Basu or the plobian who votes for tho 
Loft Front in various parts of West Bengal today? 
Should we really diachotomise Bengal so severely in 
order to drive home this point? Is the nationality of 
a woman who has been raped more important than 
the fact that she has been raped? 


Coming to the ‘bourgeois’ press and its reaction 
one can only express happiness ever the fact that the 
ress has become increasingly responsive to such 
issues in the last decade. One can easily imagine 
the consequences this could have for our society if 
it remained silent. And, going by the reporting of 
Gajraula, and the role of both the CPM and its 
women’s front in highlighting the issue, one should 
be fair to tho press. One can only hope that it 
continues to focus on such issues whether in UP, 
Bihar and Orissa, or Tripura, or in West Bengal and 
Kerala. 


These are the questions that need a thorough 
debate, not as simple ‘law and order’ problems or as 
‘distortions’ of the ‘bourgeois’ press. The system’s 
terror against women, the toiling people, the back- 
ward sections and the minorities is, if anything, 
intensifying. Given this we have to change ourselves 
while seeking to change the world, or we will never 
be able to grasp that: 

Some there are who live in darkness, 

While the others live in light. 

We seo only those in daylight, 


Those in darkness out of sight. (From Brecht’s ‘‘To the 
tune of Mack the Knife’). O 


our excellent relations with the USA at the moment, 
wo could have made a serious and sustained effort to 
make Washington understand that it has to display 
its enormous strength in world affairs not by appear- 
ing as a bully but by mobilising world opinion to dis- 
cipline any erring member of the world community. 

All this brings one to the urgent need for reshap- 
ing the non-aligned movement itself, and in this 
India has to playa leading role. If Nehru could 
have dared to raise his voice of concern to the two 
superpowers over the Korean crisis, there is no 
reason why 40 years later our government today 
cannot make a multilateral determined diplomatic 
intervention to defuse the current crisis in the Gulf. 
The environment is favourable today with the end of 
the Cold War and we have impeccable credentials 
with all sides provided we wake up to uso them. The 
strength of India’s diplomacy has always been, even 
in the worst of times, in its appeal to reason and 
understanding and we have no reason to nurture any 
inferiority complex of not being a great military 
power. Such a strength promises to be more effective 
today when as is carers aanas of need for 

ogue ins of co ntion o coful arguments 

than flaunting of military power. ii 

Let the Iraq crisis be the starting point of serious 
rethinking on our role and advantage in the wider 
world of today. C] (August 11) 


“us 





The Bohra Controversy 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


controversy in the Bohra community has 

. interested many peonia, Yot many people do not 
know what jt is all about. There is also the miscon- 
ception that wo are fighting against religion and reli- 
gious doctrines or that. we are trying to reform reli- 
gion out cf existence. Nothing can be more untrue. 
The reformists aro neither against religion nor do 
they want to reform it out of existence. Unfortu- 
nately, the government also has such perception 
about the Bohra reform movement and, therefore, 
fears to tcuch the Bohra priesthood. It would not be 
wrong to 3ay that the priesthood, taking advantage 
of the government’s fears, have put themselves above 


the law >f the land and they unhesitantly pro- 


£0. : 

The refsrmists believe that religion is most essen- 
tial for giving meaning and direction to human life. 
Without religious ideals and values life would be 
meaningless and directionless and not worth living. 
Religion represents what is most noble, most ideal 
and most precious. Religion here should not be 
taken to mean merely rituals and age-old traditions. 
Religion comprises the valuo system, the thought 
system aad the institutional . The value 
system represents essence of religion whereas ritual 
system is its outward manifestation. The thought 
system and the institutional system always carry the 
mark of space and time and must, therefore, bo seen 
as such. While the thought system and the insti- 
tutional system may have to be refashioned in accor- 
dance wita the demands of time, the value system is 
marked by permanence. 

However, and this ahould be clearly understood, 
when the vested interests dominate religion, the 
value system looses its real significance and formal 
rituals, the age-old thought system and traditions 
begin to Cominate. It is in this situation that some- 
one has to come forward and reassert the value 
system of religion. This is what the Bohra reformists 
are also doing. They feel that: the Bohra priests 
are completely negating the value system of Islam 
which is jastice, bretherhood and equality. Firstly, 
there is ro concept of organised priesthood in Islam 
as organised priesthood, more often than not, deve- 
lops its own vested interest. Seoondly, the accumu- 
lation of wealth which the Bohra priests are doing, is 
the negation of the Islamic-value system as the 
holy Guran denounces accumulation of wealth in no 
uncertain terms and repeatedly. It goes on to say 
that thos who hoard gold and silver (there used to 
be gold and silver coins in those days) and do‘ not 
spend them in the way of God, give them tidings 
of painful punishment. In another verse it says that 
one who accumulates wealth and counts it again 


` 


-and again and thinks it would give him permanent ' 
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of Islamic | 


_life is sadly mistaken. It will turn into fire of God 


and overlap him. 

The Quran denounces accumulation of wealth so 
strongly and the Bohra high priest has made it the 
only goal of his life. On every occasion he demands 
nothing but money from his follewers. In fact he has 
slap soven taxes on the community which start 
with conception (yes, conception) and continues 
even beyond grave (one has to pay taxes for ones 
dead ancestors also). One cannot escape from pay- 
ment. Tho Syedna’s taxation system is far more 
efficient than even that of the government. One is. 


tightly held in the web of community's closely-knit 


‘structure and the most potent weapon for the 
Syodna is to throw defiants out of this structure b 
declaring social boycott. 3 
In fact, in this closely-knit community nothing 
is more- dreaded than the social boycott. Even the 
mighties in the community dread it as much as the 
weakest. One recent instance would illustrate this 


‘point. A couple of months ago Khorakiwala (owner 


of the famous chain-of departmental stores in the 
Bombay region known as Akbar Ally’s) was socially 
boycotted by the Bohra’s high priest as he attended 
a marriage where a reformist was nt (could it 
be really a religious offence). Kho 
wealthy businessman and could have tried to resist 
such utterly dictatorial firman (commandment) of 
the Syedna. However, the first thing ho did was to 
beg for his pardon from the Syedna which was 
granted to him after a t deal of humiliation. 


Even the Jamaat members in Bombay wero asked to’ 


pronounce curses against him. r 

Theré are numerous such instances which very well 
goto show that the Bohra high pricst has his own 
law which is above the law of the land. His 
is not religious‘ establishment but an empire. over 
which he maintains a tight grip. What Syedna 
does is not only trampling underfoot the Jaw of the 
land but the very human dignity and freedom. The 
reformist Bohras were fighting against such totalita- 
rian ways of the Bohra priesthood. Islam, as pointed 
out before, stands’ for equality and justice which 
naturally include the concept of individual dignity 
k ada ica Sonne One cannot realise 
equality an co by trampling upon individual 
freedom and dignity which is what the Bolira high 
priest is doing. He issues fiats from time to time and 
these fiats are required to be unquestioningly obeyed. 
lr Gorint bas 13 face the prospects of social boy- 
cott. : - 

It is pot for nothing that the reformists are 
demanding a law against social boycott. The Con- 
grees Government mr aes making vague promises. 
Eg Syedna otis “ane nona ne with 

© power-cen g ngress regime. 
The reformists met Mrs Indira Gandhi and Rajiy 
Gandhi to put their plight before them. sym- 
pathised but did n 8. Tho Nathwani Commis- 
sion has profusely documented violations of human 
and democratic rights. The reformists are not 
making vague and unsupported allegations. Yet they 
are not getting justice from the government. They 


3 


iwala is a very - 


have some hope with the new dispensation of power. 
They have also met V.P. Singh and drawn his atten- 
tion to these gross violations of democratic rights 
at the hande of the Bohra priesthood. There is a very 
strong case for enacting a law against social boycott. 

The Bohra high priest levies, as pointed out 
above, a parallel taxation system which militates 
against the Indian Constitution. One can collect 
voluntary donations for a specific- purpose which 
must be accounted for. Bot the, high priest levies 
compulsory taxes and non payment, as can be very- 
fied is severely punished. He thus collects several 
crores (Rs 15 crores, accordiing to one estimate) and 
which he refuses to account. No enquiry is being 
held by the authorities for fear of offending religious 
sensibilities. The reformists are demanding a law on 
the lines of Ajmer Dargah Sharif Act of 1952 to 
manage collection of funds democratically. 

No democracy in the world can function if terror 
provails among a large number of citizens. Today 
there is great deal of unrest within the community. 


If these laws are enacted, as the Nathwan. Commis 
sion has also recomended, they can go a Jong way 
in providing relief to the aggrieved Boh-as. These 
enactments cannot be indefinitely put off Zor fear of 
offending religious sensibilities. One has to draw ad 
line between terrorism and genuine religiocs faith. A~ 
true democracy would, while permitting practico of 
religious faith, come down heavily on terrorism in 
the name of religion, Everyone would agree that 
religious faith is matter of ones conscience and con- 
viction, not of compulsion. The holy Qura: also has 
pronounced this doctorine when it says there is no 
compulsion in religion (la ikrah fi al-Din) The re- 
formists aro fighting against this compulsion, not 
against religion which is grounded in ones con- 
science. 


It is hoped that the new government, which has 
made a promise of honouring the democratic rights 
of the citizens, would not indefinitely postpone 
these essential legislations In fact there is a crying 
urgency and a strong case for them.[_] 





Baren Ray: Iraq & UN 
(Contd. from page 4) 

Right at the onset of the crisis the Soviet Union had 
instantly stopped all arms supplies to Iraq and the 
signs are that it is now severing its longstanding{links 
with the Saddam Hussein regime. That regime now 
stands totally condemned and isolated and the 
United Nations must mote out to it just punishment 
in a failsafe way in accordance with international 
law. : 

For over fonr decades the full potential of the 
United Nations as an international power to main- 


'  Sardesai: Dialogue with BJP 
(Contd. from page 10) 


cadres to participate in it. Iflam not wrong, the 
Rajmata of Gwalior is a leading office-bearer of 
both the BJP and the VHP. : 

I know that L.K. Advani has stated repeatedly 
that he wants the movement to be peaceful. But 
both the Hindu and the Muslim leaders say that 
questions of faith are non-negotiable. And for the 
Mualims the non-removal of the Babri Masjid from 
it present position is a matter of faith. Then how 
is the movement to remain peaceful. 

Besides, everyone knows what happened last year 
when the VHP organised processions ef consecrated 
Ram Shilas in a very large number of cities and 
towns in the country. Lakhs of people heard the 
slogans shouted in those processions, some of which 
wore shockingly provocative. To give ene instance, 
one slogan. was: Hindi, Hindu, Hindustan, Miya 
bhago Pakistan. And, of course, the alogan of 
“‘Dharmantar is Rashtrantar” is, one of the old 
slogans of the VHP. . ane 

Despite all this, I do not hold the VHP or the 
RSS or the BJP alone respensible for the blood- 
curdling riots that preceded November 9 last year. 
But ner can the blame be passed on to g other 
singlo political It is a sad fact (indeed, 
unpardonable) that irresponsible, anti-social elo- 
ments have entered most of our political parties. 

Reality is reality. And for reason, @ move- 


4 


tain and enforce, if necessary, peace in :he world 
was thwarted most of the time due. to the Zold War 
and the acute differences among the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. With tke end of 
the Cold War, the development of new East-West 
relations and the full flowering of the sovercignty and 
enlightened awareness of all the 160 momber-states 
of the UN, the full capacity and strength of its 
unchallengeable power and prestige must now come 
into play laying the foundations of allround security. 
Any errant or delinquent power must be quickly 
brought to book. [_] (August 13). 


ment even for a peaceful satyagraha to start build- 
ing the Ram temple at Ayodhya in th> next few 
menths cannot but precipitate a dange-ous civil 
war in the country. And that when Indo-Pak 
relations are simmering and causing grave anxiety, 
to all Indians. 

Will the BJP leadership give tho most serious 
thought to this threatening development and 
intervene to prevent it? In his cemments K.R. 
Malkani has not dealt with the crucial issua I raised 
in my previous. article. 

In modern times, even if the aim of building a 
nation on the basis of one or another -eligion is 

such a nation cannot become stable. 
Sooner or later it is bound to disintigrats. , And I 
gave the illustration of Pakistan. Concitions in 
India are naturally not identical- with those in 
Pakistan, but, what with our caste anc religious 
divisions, the result cannot be different. 

I would like this dialogue to centinue and include 
a number of other important aspects of thə subject. 
But fer reasons, of health, I am not sure 20w long 
I will be able to do so. Besides, an ar-icle in a 
weekly has limitations of space. 

I hope others holding views similar to mine or 
those of Malkani will continue the dialogue. But 
let us keop it en the plane on which both of us 
have kept it. This is not only a matter of ethics. 
It is a political necessity if the conntry is to be 
saved from a hundred fratricidal conflicts which 
threaten to tear it to pieces. C] i i 


¿ 


A. Ramaiah © Mandal Commission 
(Contd. from page 20) 


. the 3743 OBCs, we must also consider all the r 
' irrespect ve of their caste and religious identities. 
When poverty does not discriminate people on 
caste anc religious grounds, why should the ‘poverty 
alleviation programme’, the reservation policy, 
discrimirate people on these grounds? 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, what can 
authentically be concluded is that the reservation 
which is meant exclusively for the purpose of 
achieving a better social status for those who suffer 
from soc al disabilities (like the SC/STs) should be 
provided only to them and not to those who come 
under the OBC category and who do not suffer 
from any social discrimination. If any caste group 
in tho OBC category is feund to suffer from social 
discrimination like the SC/STs, that caste group 
should be included in the list of the SC/STs. 

Implementing the recommendations of Mandal 
Commission without necessary changes will only 
create ccmmunal disharmony. The Commission 
should identify various ways and means of helping 
the OBCs financially to establish their own means 
of livelikood and also to improve their economic 
condition. More funds should be allocated for 
this purp3se. Extending the various provisions of 
the reservation only to the OBCs is unjustifiable. 
What about the lakhs of poor uneducated and 


Shattacharyya : Eighth Plan 
(Contd. from page 24) 


sector, because they are afraid of this huge project. 
The Indian public sector has helped India to over- 
come sucoessive droughts and foreign exchange 
crisis. What is required is that it should expand in 
the consumer goods sector so that as and when more 
and more purchasing power are injected to create 
employment, etc. there should not be dearth of goods 
and serves. Wage goods supply has to be stream- 
lined to face effectively the artificial inflation created 
by the private sector in the country. 

The ruling elite intends to demolish the public 
ssctor projects gradually and create a heaven for 
both Indian and foreign monopoly houses. The new 
Approach Paper has no clear direction for the public 
sector and it is deliberately kept on a low profile. 
Both the State-owned and Central-owned projects 
should be individually evaluated and necessary steps 
taken to nake them viable. 

The Approach Paper feels that the population of 
women im our country deserve some attention 
because they constitute around half of the total 
population. According to it, women should be given 
30 per cent representation in the loca! bodies and 
for that tkeir education and health care problems 
are to be attended to. It is good that something is 
going to be done for our women who are working 
as dally wage labour, but what about their minimum 
wage anc the creche facilities for children? Now 
when they work, the elder female child looks after 
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unemployed youths belonging to high castes and ` 
other religious groups? 

However, for better education and employment 
reasons, reservation is essential for the SC/STs. It 
is Necessary for them as the society in fact does not 
allow them to take up any occupation other than 
the traditionally accepted ones which have all along 
kept them as untouchables. This is essential for 
them because only such a policy can take them 
away from the menial, unclean and dirty occupations 
and accommodate them in those professions/occupa- 
tions which would bring them a better socio- 
economic status. 

Establishing a business centre or any other self- 
employment scheme will not be a problem for the 
OBCs once they are financially supported. So it 
is not necessary that the Mandal Commission 
should help them only through reservation. Instead, 
it should review its recommendations and advice 
both the Centre and the State Governments to set 
up various committees that can come ont with 
various ways and means of improving the economic 
condition of the OBCs. Efforts should also be 
made to render similar support to all the poor 
irrespective of their caste and religious identities. 

For the SC/STs, reservation per SC cannot be a 
panacea. What is more imperative of all is “let 
us shed the illusion of caste and religious superiority 
and inferiority that we have inherited from our 
‘glorious past’ and try to civilise ourselves to look 
at each other jast as human beings.” [O 


the younger ones and this child cannot go to 
school. So she remains illiterate. The lot of our 
wemen will bs better if their husbands and sons 
are provided job throughout the year with reaso- 
nable wage. If institutional arrangements are made 
this will not be difficult to achieve. 

The Approach Paper wants to improve upon the 
lot of the people through ‘systematic reforms’. It 
assures the people that “‘the Planning Commission 
would, however, be pushing for these reforms at 
all levels asa matter of high priority’. (p. 74) 
Certain institutions are suffering from cancer and 
no reform can bring them back to normal health. 
For example, parallel economy, has gradually 
gained so much popularity that virtually al] business- 
men and professionals are evading taxes and accu- 
mulating unauthorised wealth. They are polluting 
and criminalising Indian politics. No reform can 
change this habit, unless the state strictly follows the 
laws of game and punish severely the law-breakers. 
Similarly, in the case of those Indians who have 
deposited their illgotten wealth in secret bank 
accounts of foreign countries, no reform can make 
them patriotic unless they are threatened and legal 
action is initiated. In India we had enough reforms 
and waited for 40 years hoping that good sense 
would prevail with our political leaders and burea- 
ucracy, but everyone was busy to accumulate 
wealth individually and ensure comfortable living. 
The poor and the illiterates are always advised to 
wait. The unorganised poor are still waiting for the 
leadership to emerge and initiate actions to change 
their lot. [J 
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* How ITC's Agri-businesses Division helped : 
Raghuram Reddy reap a golden harvest. 
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sunflower, safflower, cotton and 


For Raghuram Reddy this has been 


a truly wonderful season: reassured 


by the promuse of a rich harvest, he 
has made up his mind to plant 


sunflowers on his land. The hopes ; 


ofa er future now soar high. 


And his thoughts go back to that day . 


in 1967 when TC came to bis e 


castor—plants that are ichin , 
oilseeds and are increasing farmers’ 


yields several-fold. Additionally, ITC 


has entered the 
branded olls segment while agri- 
exports are generating more foreign 


* exchange. 
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a Helsinki . 


HE Helsinki summit last Sunday (September 9) has resulted in a 
“triumph for common sense over militarism”, according to 
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of Jordan’s conservative Arab language daily, A/-Dustour, consti- 
tuted a “setback for all those in London and Tel Aviy banging the 
drums of war”. And the most widely read of Jordan’s pers, 
Al-rai, added: ‘‘The international community is fully aware that war 
is not the solution to the Gulf crisis, and the United States is now 
fully aware of this reality.” 

The Helsinki summit has, at least for the present, pushed the 
warmongers into a corner, as the Arab press has correctly observed. 
While demonstrating their resolve to ensure full implementation of 

- the UN Security Council resolutions, the two superpowers have 
reiterated their demands for unconditional Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait, restoration of Kuwait's legitimate government and release of 
all hostages held in Iraq and Kuwait. At the same time, exercise of 
the military option — which seemed almost imminent only a fow 
days ago — has béen relegated into the background. Thus the 


Chitta Basu US-USSR Joint Statement underlines: “Our preference is to resolve 
23 CULTURE?” A Nostalgic View the crisis peacefally.” As for the “additional” steps contemplated 
25 Vit Kuma Dutta if tho current measures fail, the document makes it abundantly clear 
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that those should be “consistent with the UN Charter”. Even the 
US Secretary of State, when grilled on this issue, refused to commit 
whether the word “additional” was a substitute for the term 
“military”. 

Obviously the Helsinki summit has laid stress on political and 
diplomatic means of resolving the Gulf crisis, and it is here that the 
Soviets (with whatever leverage they have on Iraq) are expected to 
play a key role. This meets the desire of a wide segment of public 
opinion in the US (notably those conservative Republicans urging the 
US Administration to pay ‘more attention to domestic problems in 
the post-Cold War era instead of performing the role of a global 
policeman) that is opposed to any US military entanglement in the 
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elon Cae Rs 3 Gulf. It is also in line with the aspirations of large sections of 
Six Months Rs 65 public in tHe Arab world, particularly Jordan (which was quite 
irda eo distressed over the US activities in the region and conveyed its sense 
Luft Suberintion Ra 1000 of displeasure to the White House in no uncertain terms when it 
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and China had made signal contributions, a fact appreciatively 
— ey 














highlighted by none other than Gorbachev after the 
summit; this appreciation is a rebuff to those in 
India who are trying to ridicule our External Affairs 
Minister's quiet diplomacy) Of course, the Sanctions 
Committee has been asked to determine “what 
would constitute humanitarian circumstances” and 
the Joint Statement has directed international 
agencies to “‘strictly monitor” food aid “with special 
priority given to meeting the needs of children’. 
These riders do create obstacles on the path of food 
supplies reaching the needy Asians stranded in the 
Gulf on time. Nevertheless, whatever has been 
achieved on this score at the summit is more than 
what was anticipated before tho talks 

The Helsinki summit extracted an assurance from 
Bush about the withdrawal of US forces from the 
Gulf once the crisis ends. Evon lip-service has somo 
value compared to no public pronouncement, it must 
be borne in mind. “We have no intention of keeping 
them (US troops) a day longer than is required,” 
the US President declared. Gorbachev spelt out in 
full the assurance he had received from Bush: “The 
President of the US has just said to me in our 
conversation — that the USA do not intend to 
leave their forces in the zone. And in connection 
with the change or the normalisation of the situa- 
tion, the US Administration, and personally the 
President, will do everythiog possible to ensure that 
the forces are withdrawn ‘from the region — from 
the zone. And that’s a very important statement.” 

Even so, the Joint Statement’s call for “regional 
security structures” has evoked apprehensions that 
the superpowers might try to impose such arrange- 


ments from outside on the region, a possibility that 
India has been quick to point out and oppose. 
However, these fears, no doubt jastified per se, 
need not stem from the wording of the Statement 
that mentions of the Foreign Ministers of tae US 
and the USSR being directed by the two Presidents 
to “work with countries in the region and cutside 
it’ to develop such arrangements and promote 
peace and stability. It is here that the NAM has a 
major part to play provided it realises ite own 
importance in the changing global scenario. 

The Soviet proposal to link the Israeli pull-out 
from the occupied Arab territories to the Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait did not find favour with 
Washington. However, the Joint Statement’s refe- 
rence to the need to ‘“‘work actively to resoive all 
remaining conflicts in the Middle East aad tho 
Persian Gulf” showa that Moscow which was hither- 
to kept out of all initiatives by the US in the Middle 
East would henceforth be involved in the set lement 
of the fundamental problems of the region. 

This marks a major departure in Washington's Micdle East 
policy—one dictated by the altered political jandscare at the 
end of the Cold War. No, it is not an unipolar world that bas 
emerged out of the debris of the Coid War, as some analysts 
have chosen to believe, but a multipolar one whereir the US, 
the USSR, Japan, united Germany, China, Indla, -be Arab 
world and the NAM as a whole have their respective contri- 
butions to make for promoting peace and social progress. 
This is one of the priocipal lessons of Helsinki 1993, whose 
global significance Is greater than Helsinki 1975 that had 
sought to unveil a new era of peace and coopeation in 
Europe fifteen year ago. 

S.C. 
September 12 
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US-Soviet Joint Statement on Gulf Crisis 


ITH regard to Iraq’s invasion and continued 

military occupation of Kuwait, President Bush 
and President Gorbachev issue the following joint 
statement: 

We are united in the belief that Iraq’s aggression 
must not be tolerated. No peaceful international 
order is possible if larger states can devour their 
smaller neighbours. 

We reaffirm the joint statement of our Foreign 
Ministers of August 3, 1990 and our support for the 
United Nations Security Council Resolutions 660, 
661, 662, 664 and 665. Today we once again call upon 
the Government of Iraq to withdraw uncondition- 
ally from Kuwait, to allow the restoration of 
Kuwait’s legitimate government, and to free all 
hostages now held in Iraq and Kuwait. 

Nothing short of the complete implementation of 
the United Nations Security Council resolutions is 
acceptable. Nothing short of a return to the pre- 
August 2 status of Kuwait can ond Iraq’s isolation. 

We call upon the entirs world community to 
adhere to the sanctions mandated by the United 
Nations, and we pledge to work individually and in 
concert, to ensure full compliance with the sanc- 
tions. 

At tho same tims, the United States and the 
Soviet Union recognise that the UN Security Council 
Resolution 661 permits, in humanitarian circum- 
stances, the importation into Iraq and Kuwait of 
food. The sanctions committee will make recom- 


mendations to the Security Council on what would 
constitute humanitarian circumstances. 

The United States and the Soviet Unioa further 
agree that any such imports must be strictly moni- 
tored by the appropriate international agencies to 
ensure that food reaches only to those for whom it is 
intended, with special priority being given to meeting 
the needs of children. 

Our preference is to resolve the crisis psacefully, 
and wo will be united against Iraq’s aggression as 
long as the crisis exists. However, we are determined 
to see this aggression end, and if the cur-ent steps 
fail to end it, we are prepared to consider additional 
ones consistent with tho UN Charter. We must 
demonstrate bsyond any doubt that aggression can- 
not and will not pay. 

As soon as the objectives mandated by the UN 
Security Council Resolutions meationed adove have 
been achieved, and we have demonstreted that 
aggression does not pay, the Presidents direct their 
Foreign Ministers to work with countries in the re- 
gion and outside it to develop regional security 
structures and measures to promote peace and 
stability. 

It is essential to work actively to resalve all re- 
maining conflicts in the Middle East and Persian 
Gulf. Both sides will continue to consult sach other 
and inittate measures to pursue these brozder objec- 
tives at the proper time. [J 

(Helsinki, September 9, 1990) 
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Mandal and VPS 
AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 


Fes of caste violence that continue to be voiced 

after the Nationa! Front Government’s decision 
to implement the Mandal Commission Report recall 
the adage of one man sitting on another's chest and 
complaiming that. the victim is threatening violence 
when he tries to free himself. An updated ‘version 


_ would Lave .the bully insist that the victim would 


behave | ke him if he got the chance. 

In all probability, the more forward of the other 
backward classes will try to grab the few adminis-' 
trative pums made available. Ways can be devised 
to give additional weightage to the most backward, 
as is done in some States. But the relative clout of 
the forward among the — OBCs cannot excuse the 
tical stance of those who use it as an excuse 
to justify the virtual monopoly the Privileged classes 
have enjoyed of prize government appointments, 
with all the status and influence they bring, for over 
40 years, by denying education to the majority. 

The report faces the criticism squarely. ‘The 
chief. me-it of reservation,” it notes, “is not that it 
will introduce egalitarianism amongst OBCs when 
the rest of Indian society is seized of all sorts of 
inequalities. But reservation will certainly erode the 
hold of higher castea on the services and enable 
OBCs in general to have sense of „participation in 


running the affairs of thoir country. : 


Mandal uses class and caste almost synonymously. . 


- Tho teason he gives is that social and educational 


backwardness and poverty are a direct consequence 
of “crippling caste-based handicaps. As these 
handicaps are deeply ombedded in our social 
structure, their removal will require far-reaching 
structural changes. He does not accuse politicians. 


difectly, but the hypocrisy is patent of those who 
condemn the caste system w fortifying .it by 
choosing candidates on the basis of caste and appeal 


' ing to casta sentiment when election 


The central thrust of the report should be borne in! 
mind to appreciate its recommendations, It is that | 
“equality only' among equals. To treat unequals 
as equals is to perpetuate inequality..., It is ‘equa- 
lity of results’ which is the aci test of society’s 
ogalitarian pretn ett It is-caly by giving x 
protection an ivileges to underprivile 
section of tociety that we can enable the weak to 
resist explaitation by the strong.” 

Among the upper castes too there are fi 
like the Brahmins, who 


complaint by the others. But all are united in 
opposing arrangements for the majority of the 
population to participate. And so, refuge is taken 
The aythor, -q distinguished journalist, is a 
Sormer Editor of The Hindustan Times and had 
also edited Indian Express for a brief period.. 
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in so-called merit, which in effect means 
fications designed to favour the social 
Indeed, the orchestrated reaction of those whose 
privileges are threatened indicate the emergence of a 
nepotistic super-elite caste, who have internalised 
the colonial administrative steel frame psycho, and 
see senior government appointments as their right. 
Inter-marriage, inter-dining, a common anglicised 
culture and a deeply-rooted sense of superiority 
weld them, and their hangerson, together. The logic 
of numbers, inherent in democracy is projected as 
an invitation to chaos when the exploited majority 
beging to realise its electoral strength. It is then 
countered by violence, or. the threat of viglence, 
Tecently expressed by bringing business to a stand- 
still, attacks on public transport and extorted 
donations. 
__Efforts to evolve an all-party consensus on the 


quali- 


Mandal Report and the debate in Parliament show ` 


what would have happened if such consultations had 


been attempted before announcing implementation, ; 


As in the decade that has- passed since the Report 


was presented, its implementation -would have been | 


delayed indefinitely on one excuse or other, without 
daring to opposte it frontally. Now, since the 

ment is showing no signs of retreating frem the basic 
commitment, clearly enunciated in the National 
Front’s Election Manifesto, to reserve 27 per cent of 
posts in the Central services and public 
sector for the OBCs (who constitute 52 per cent of 
the population), the attack is focussed on Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh, who is also the prime renegade 
because ho belongs to the upper castes. 

V.P. Singh’s motives are obviously mixed, as the 
timing of the announcement on the eve of former 
Deputy Prime Minister Devi Lal’s rally indicated. 
But the party Manifesto and other measures taken 
since January show it was not a tactic pulled 
abruptly out of a hat. He is striving to 


a coalition’ capable of challenging the gtess-I, 
the BJP and other traditional i of the 
‘haves’. It extends to the minorities, ally the 
Muslims, the Scheduled Castes and aled Tribes 


What is socially agamen, a electoral 
calculations, is that the coalition is by end large a 
combination of the relatively o and ‘have 
nots’, which should also attract ‘It is hard 


to say how much V.P. Singh is influenced by this 


consideration; but it does not appear marginal, 
sentiments he expressed on Independence Day from 
Red Fort ramparts were tinged with sineerity. 


Even 40, it is true that these sentiments, 


expressing 
limited objectives, do not seem part of a comprehen- : 
sive, structural chan 


advantaged, ` 


‘ 


"has not worked it out himself. That is the job of 


ideologists. . i 
The leader of a democratic government is not 
required to ha holistic vision. That is 


they impact on : 
‘of a‘supreme national leader was set 
struggle for independence, when it was needed. Since 
Jawaharlal Nehru spanned the pre-and post-i 

dence period, ho od over, not always to s 
benefit, the omniscient visionary style, which was a 


“transference from the past, not a function of the © 
present. . 
The image of the supremo visionary leader fitted. 


the traditional concept of monarchical and imperial 
- rule, from which we are yet to free ourselves. And 
so India was landed with the cult of dynastic rule 
‘which helped Indira and Rajiv Gandhi to come to 
power and set back the processes of parliamentary 
and in democracy. We are better off without 
a know-all as the Prime Minister. . 


Tho induced frenzy over reservations has diverted 
. attention from other important aspects of the 
Mandal Report. It contains comprehensive recom- 
mendations for special educational facilities, voca- 
tional training and coaching facilities to upgrade the 
cultural environment of the OBC students auc enable 
them to catch up with others. -T , 
The suggestion are not limited to ‘education and 
reservation of jobs. Special programmes and ‘subsi- 
dised loans for village artisans are recommended. . 
For this, State Governments are asked to st up a «` 
separate network of financial and technical institu- ' 
‘tions. These should not be overlooked. i 
` The structural changes recommended go farther 
_to stress the ‘mental and material bondage” of the 
OBCs by the rich peasantry, which is possibly. why ` 
tho rich farmers’ organisations are not too poy: 
Without ‘“‘structural changes and progress ve d 
reforms implemented rigorously all’ over the 
country,” the report states, “OBCs will neve- become 


truly independant.” . 
_ Such views are not new. Lip-tervice has teen paid 
oi (Continued on page 35), 
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Tyorinc, mess hours at the Hindu College 
hostel in the Delhi University, a -group of 

students sit by themselves and oe eat their 

food.’ They are the SC, ST and'OBC students 

- and a a ata table “‘reserved’’ for them. 

' An isolated group, they quickly finish their 
. meals and. leave with hardly any interaction 
with the other students. : 

The ugliest manifestation of the caste divide 
to surface in the University, this came about 
soon after the agitation over the implementa- 
tion of the Mandal Report gripped the varsity. 
The Hindu College hostel has a very few OBC . 
-~ students but during a discussion on the merits 
. of Mandal’s proposals, some of them decided . 
to stand up for their point of view. ' 


A heated and abusive agrument followed as 
tempers flared. In the end a dominant section 
of the majority upper caste students decided 

‘that the “backwards” must be shown their 
place. No one would sit with them and their 
table would represent tho ‘‘resorved” ca - 
` 22.5 per cent for the SCs and STs and -27 per 

cent for the OBCs. Ha 

“It has been happening since then,” an OBC 
student (who did not want to be named) said. 
“Tf we sit at a table: where others are sitting, 
` they simply get up and go away. We have now 

' decided to sit at a separate tableto avoid 
trouble. Things are quite bad.” 

Some non-OBC students claimed that stu- 

dents from the same caste sitting together was 

not new. But they also admitted that this was 





The Other ‘Reservation’ 


‘the first time that a form of social boyco't had 
beed decided upon and enforced. 
“Look, there is no question of being e le to 
voice your opinion. Even if you belong to a 
backward caste you are expected to ride 
alongwith the anti-reservation people. If yo 
don’t, then the :trouble starts,” the oba 
student said, added: “They can burn buses but 

we can’t even speak.” ‘ na 
‘While tbe Hindu College example is an’ 
extreme one, backward caste students jn other 
hostels are also having a rough time. There are 
not more than ten OBC students in any hostel 
and their overwhelming minority has’ bred 
feeling of insecurity. i 
They have to put up with far from subtle 
taunts and digs. A particularly troublesome 
method employed to harass them is a Cemand 
for ‘donations’. When someone refuses, the 
agitationists turn nasty, insisting on the money 
being handed over. ‘They come at the middle 
of the night and are not satisfled with 10 or 15 
rupees. They want much more, “a resident of 
Ju Hall said. ' 
“The atmosphere is quito hostilo amd you, 
can’t help but feel intimidated,” said another 
student. This becomes obvious as resiients at 
A Hall watch the. TV news on Friday 
September 7 night. The minute the - 
teeraa ally a shown ek Syed Shahabud- 
on screen, v cf abuse 
is deafening. . a aia cee 


Rajeey 
Courtesy: The 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Terrible Indictment of our Education System ` 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


"ToRBULancs in many parts of the country — parti- 

culerly in cities and towns — over the reserva- 
tion ‘issue has thrown up many ‘problems and 
challenzes. ; 


For mo, watching some ofthe angry demonstra- 


tions hes been a revelation. 

I pass no judgement on those participating in them. 
They have their reasons even if they have shown 
scant tclerance for those who favour reservation — 
and the3e are to be found, by and large, in the com- 
munity of the youth in the countryside, No, Iam 
not going to argue on that point as I strongly uphold 
the right of every individual in a democracy to speak 
out and demonstrate for a cause one may hold dear: 

My feelings of concern lie somewhere else. In 
course of these boisterous demonstrations, I found 
young ollege students doing shoe-shine with a 
gusto. They obviously wanted to underline how 
- bleak their fortunes would be after graduation under 
the new dispensation of the Mandal reservations, 
that they would be compelled to take up the lowly 
occupat.on of shoo-shine boys. And also, there wag 
the demonstration of young persons posing as voege- 
table hawkers, and in Chandigarh the s ts, boys 
and girls, were shown as street sweepers and launder- 
ing clothes — “as part of their ongoing struggle 

mission Report.” 

Obvicusly tho message that these student demon- 
strators want to convey is that the job reservation as 
now decided upon by the present government would 


ruin ther prospects after getting university education - 


reducing them to the status of shoe-shine boys, vege- 
table vendors and scavengers. “Obviously they don’t 


realise tho hideousness of this message. That they., 


hold in atter contempt ‘these lowly occupations, as 
these, Ey their estimate, are demeaning for them- 
selves, marked out as they are for jobs _ befitting 
their high education. In other words, they take it for 
` granted that they, the well-off in society, are entitled 


- „to jobs which by their own social scale are “higher” 


and’ therefore meant for them, the educated 
minority. And in their innocent oyes, there is noth- 
` ing wrong to look down upon these occupations as 
something demanding, and nothing wrong too to 
make a public demonstration of this perception of 


theirs. 
I don't blame them, the students, at all for having 
imbibed in their mind such a hierarchy of the 
setand the down-market. For, it is their 
ucation and upbringing which have invested them 


with: such a distorted consciousness. As I watched. 


` them I suddenly realised how much of a stranger 
many of my generation must be to them. We were 
brought- up to regard and respect every vocation 
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‘reservation and one can understand 


which a human being might be engaged in. It was | 
not just a Sunday school sermon that iastilled such 
an outlook into us. It was part of our national 
heritage. The concept of dignity of labour was 
upheld, and the rich and the affluent did not set 
social standards. One need not have to be a` 
blooming Leftist to hold such an outlook. Our’ 
freedom struggle itself imposed such an egalitarian. ` 
attitude. Gandhiji was not trying to make a fetish’ 
of a crank when he used to pick up nightsoil and 
preserve it as manure during his famous walks. It 
was to impress upon his followers and through 
them his countrymen and women that in the free 
India they were all striving for, the meek shall 
After four decades of independence, with an elabo- 
rate and unmanageable education system, we seem 
to have groomed our youth to look down upon 
occupations which the poorand the di , 
are engaged in for their very existence. It isa’ 
terrible indictment of our education system as also 
the social environment we have created in the years 
since independence that such a value system has 
become ingrained.. The enormity of it all lies inthe . 
fact that we have spent hundreds of crores on - 
education, even put up the signboard of a Human 
Resources Development Ministry, but have not 
cared to make our millions literate, that we do 


‘ not get agitated at the fact that the majority of our, - 


le are still, unlottered, and we have no feelin 

Bf shame or remorse of its being so. Not ie 
ingly, the education system that wo ‘have set up is 
meant for the few and ‘by the few. Hero is the root 
of our elitism which has imperceptibly but surely 
moulded our youth. e 

They have come ount in the streets to fight against 
their feelings, 
But our education system has ndt inspired them to 
come outwith the same vigour and holy anger 
against the so-called -capitation foes. Although 
this may be a severe strain for many of the parents, 
they ‘bear it in silence because they have come to ’ 
To higher education as tho rve of the well- 
off, and hence getting better jobs should be their 

Tho heritage of the freedom movement has.to a 
largo measure been smudged. We are not stirred 
by the blatant practice of: untouchability in many 
parts of the country — in most of our villages, 


‘despite the fact that the Constitution bang it. Our 


youth do not come out in the streets to demand 
condign punishment against those indulging in un- 
to ty, though that may be marching to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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-| -The author, a noted economist, is Editor of the . 
i | prominent periodical Tanata. 





Implementing Mandal Report: A Disastrous Step 


HEK. PARANJAPE 


Prime `, Minister's announoement of the 
government’s decisions on the Mandal Commis- 


Report have followed the usual pattern of decision- 


gin recent months. While it is undoubtedly 


' true that action on the Mandal Commission recom- 


mondations was promised in the Election’ Manifesto 
of the ruling Front and was included in the Action 
Programme of the government, there has been no. 
discussion on the-subject either in the Janata Dal or 
in the National Frent parties and certainly not in 
Parliament. No wonder that the sudden announce- 
mont hag Jed to agitations, sone of them violent, in 
different parts of the country. 

It is true that the Mandal Commission submitted 
its Report almost ten years back and the Report 


, has been in the public domain since 1982. But it 


can hardly bs said that it has been properly examin- 
ed or discussed in either pelitical or governmental 
circles. An usual, almost for the last five years, 
copies of the Report are jast not available on sale 
anywhere with the government, and thus 
persons attempting to enter into a meaningful an 
studied examination of the recommendations and 
thelr implications have been unable to do so. The 
Frent Government which remembered to 
redeem its pledge in this respect so soon after pen 
Lal's ouster, has net considered it worthwhile or 
necessary even to make the Report available, leave 
alone ee any kind of dialogue or discussion 
about it. 

Giani Zail Singh as the Union Home Minister had 
stated in 1982 that the Central Government had 
forwarded the Report to the various State Govern- ' 
ments for obtaining their views. There is no men- 
tion ia the Prime Minister’s statement in the Rajya 
Sabha about what the reactidn of the various State 
Governments has’ been, or if at all such reactions 
are available. It is obvious that it has been taken 
for granted that the very fact thatthe point was 
mentioned in the Manifesto. and the Action Plan 
can be taken as adequate to prove popular support 
for the measure and also provide its jurisdiction. 


Mandal’s Basic Approach ` ‘ 
Catane ey ite! the mT e ore 
explanatory? Tho main starting t of the 

Commission’s approach is that the ageold hierarchy 
of castes continues to dominate the fanctioning of 
India’s-political, economic and social ‘structure even 
today. Itis also thought that, as the state is the 
jargest omployer and the greatest dispenser of 
patrenage in India, “employment under the State 
‘arid admission to various technical and professional 
institutions represent to an Indian citizen twò most 
important opportunities to participate in the of 
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the nation”. Thatis why action has been taken 
under Clause 4 of Article 16 in the Constitution in 
support of positive discrimination in favour of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. But. as 
the Commission -itself points ovt, even in 1979 — 
almost three decades of such positive discrimination 
in favour of these groups — their proportion in the. 
Central Services waa less than six per cent in Class F 
posts, some 18 per cent in Class H posts and about 
24 per cent in Class III and Chass IV posts as against 


` their estimated population of 22 per cent. 


Has Reservation helped? C 

Moreover one cannot alto say that in spite of 
thie positive discrimination in their favour,. whether 
in terms of administrative power or distribution of 
wealth or income, the position of these communities 
as a whole has significantly improved. A few among 
them have certainly benefited and reached important 
administrative positions and good income levels. 
But one can hardly say that the number of those 
whose incomes take them to the top deciles of 
income would constitute more than a miniscule 
percentage of their population. , 

Can one therefore say that.the positive discrimina- 
tion has madé* any significant difference to a large 
proportion of the poopie belonging to thete cpm- 
munities? In matters like implementation of land 
referms or minimum wage laws in the rural areas or 
the enforcement of legislation reg :rding non-discri- 
mination in social or religious matters, the use of 
public facilities or even exercising the right to vote, 
has the. situation significantly improved as a result 
of the reservations which have been provided both in 
government posts ahd in legislatures?, And if this 
has not pe tara after almost 40 years, is it logical 
jo assume that a larger dose of the same medicine 
in favour of other classes or casteswho are simi- 
larly handicapped would bring about the dosirable 
kind of change? ae 

The Mandal Commission itself pointed out that 
reservations in government employment and educa- 
tional institutions will remain mere palliatives unless. 
the problem of backwardness is tackled in a com- 
prehensive manner. It had quoted Pradhan H. 
Prasad who had stated that the top peasantry is able 
to dominate small landholders, tenants, agricultural 
labour, oct.—largely ues to the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes 
—throngh -recourss to informal bondage -arising 
mainly through money-lending, leasing out of land 
as well as house sites and of course social traditiors. 
The outcome is that these strata of society continues 
to remain in physical and material bondage, of the 
higher castes and the rich try. The Commis- 
sion had therefore uded. that “until the 
stranglehold of the existing production relations is 
broken through radical land reforms, the. abject - 


` 


dependence of under-privileged classes on the domi- 
nant higher castes will continne indefinitely". It 
had, therefore, emphasised the importance of radi- . 
cally transforming the existing production relations’ 
as “tho most important single step that can be taken 
for the welfare and upliftment of all backward 
classes”. Progressive land legislation so as to effect 
-bàsi> structural changes so as to transform. the 
situetion in the countryside was, therefore, strongly 
recommended. : 
Tko question is: would the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Commission regarding the ~ 
reservation of posts under the Central Government 
help the objective of genuinely helping and bringing 
up the most oppressed strata of our population? 
Does the experience ofa large number of States 
where reservation in State Government posts has 
been. in existence for some decades indicate that 
such reservations either help censure a s ier 
implsmentation of land reforms’ or, even without 


that, in other ways reduce their exploitation and — 


operation? And if that is not so—and this can hardly 
be disputed—would reservation for Central Govern- ~ 
ment posts help attain that objective? 

It is not even likely that, as in many of the’ States 
where tho land-owning intermediate peasant castés 
have enjoyed some reservation and, making ‘use of 
that as well as the comparatively better economic 
and social position that the better-off among them 
enjoy, their capacity to oppress and exploit the 
weakest strata would even increase? Is it also not 
likely that the extension of reservation would be seen 
as, pclitically adequate to Lae pana the vote of the 
intermediate castes asa whole and, therefore, the 
` change in prodaction would tend te be ignored as 
has happened upto now? : 


Methcdology for Selecting ‘Backwards’ 
Animportant point to be noted in this context is 
_ that the Mandal Commission had assumed that the 
castes which it has classified as OBCs are essentially 
economically and socially- backward. It had done 
this oa the is ofa four-fold examination: (i) a 
socle-oducational field survey conducted by it; 
(if) the Census Report of 1961 (specially for the 
identification of primitive tribes etc.); (iil) “personal 
knowladge gained through extensive touring of the 
country” and receipt of publio evidence; and (iv) 
lists of OBCs notified by the various State Gevern- 
ments. ` 
The first was a very impertant effort undertaken 
by the Commission. It conducted a sample. survey 
of two villages and one urban block in each district 
of the country. Data were collected about the social 
and oconomic conditions of all the households in the 
sample. And indicators for educational and social 
were prepares en tho basis of this 
information. Tho 11 tors prepered were as 


fellows: : 


A. Social , ; : l 
; G) Castea/Classes considered as socially backward by 
Gi) Castes/Classes which mainly depend on manual labour 


for their livelihood. 
(iil) Castes/Classcs where at loast 25 per cent females and 
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10 per cent males above the State average get 
an age below 17 years in rural areas and at loast 10, per 
cent females and five per cont males do so in urban areas. 
(iy) Castes/Classes where participation of females in work 
is at least 25 per cent above the average. 
(v) Castos/Classes where the number of children in the 
age group of 5-15 years who never attended school is at 
least 25 per cent above the State average. z f 
(vi) Castes/Classes where the rate of student drop-out in 
the age group of $15 years is at least 25 per cont above 
the State average. a” if i 
(vif) Castes/Classes amongst whom the proportion of 
matriculates is at loast 25 per cont below the State average. 
Economic 
(vil) seni na whero the average value of family 
-asscts is at least 25 per cent below the State average. 
1o Castes/Classes where the number of families living in 

houses is at least25 percent above the State 


average. - 
(x) Castes/Classes where tho sourco of drinking water is 
beyond halfe kilometre for more than 50 per cent of the 


0. a 

(xi) Castes) where the number of households having 

taken consumption Ioan is at least 25 per cent above the 

State average. ’ 

The Commission. then decided that the social 
indicators were to be given weightage of three points 
each: educational indicators of two points each and. 
economic indicators of one point each. This was 
done as the Commission assumed that, to decide 
about who were socially and educationally back- 
ward, those indicators should be given a higher 
weightage than the economic one. The Commissien 
then decided that the castes which had a scere of 
11 or above ef the total 22 pointe sheuld be listed - 
as backward and the rest as advanced. ts 

While conceding that this system could be deemed 
to be arbitrary, the Commission thought that it 
had “'the great merit of objectivity”. While admitt- 
ing that it was a rough and ready tool, the Commis- 
sion thought thatit served the practical purpose - 
of it | to identify the secially and educationally 

castes. z : 


What is somewhat peculiar for a person attempt- 
ing to study the identification as attempted by the 
Commission is the fact that the details’ about the 
data collected, the exact methodology followed and 
the final tables have not been e available by 
the commission. Ali that is made available is a ist 
of the statewise tables which were prepared. , But 
the tables themseives have not besa reproduced: 
nor has any detailed note on the manner in which ` 
the data collected through the survey were used 
published by the Commission. “ 

For example, an important point which remains 
unclear is whether the owned land data about which 
was collected, is included in the assets when they 
are calculated; because the information about 
assets has been put in a separate pert of the schedule. 
In case owned land has not been included in the 
assets, the likelihood of the social and economic 
condition of the sample not being properly, ascer- 
tained under Table 12 (‘‘average value of assets 
household by caste and traditional occupation”) is 


considerable. In any case, the Tables have not been ~ - 


made available, thus-no scrutiny of the conolu- 


. sions of the Commission on that basis is possible. 


Moreover, the Commission has apparently used 
"ie © 7 
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what it calls personal knowledge gained through its 
tours as of equal im when deciding which 
castos wereto be included: in the OBC list. It had 
justified doing this by quoting a decision of tho 
Supreme Court. It also points out that “in some 
cases, the findings based on the socio-educational 
survey happened to be inconsistent with the liring 
social reality” (emphasis added). Such ‘aberrations’ 
havo been re by the Commission! It has also 
used the lists in various States, each of 


them using, whatever criteria they thought appro- ' 


par, as an equally important source for preparing 
lists. Such Hsts are now proposed to be used for 
ding reservations in government posts. R 
It is also interesting to note that all the three 
technical exports, whose contribution te working 
out the’ methodology -adopted by the í ission 
has been acknowledged by it, have openly repudiat- 
' ed having had any association with the on 
of the findings and even the conduct and:conclusion 
of the survey. Prof B.K. Roy Burman ‘has stated 
that when the Commission found that the findings 
'. ofthe pilot survey were not quite to its liking, 
they began to tam with the methodology and 
ignore the experts (Indian Express, August 31, 1990). 
The 6x did not come to know whether their 
survey gn was used. Even the final tables were 
never shown to them. “We do not know whether 
the findings were based on the survey ‘or 
impressions or plain imagination”, 
Burman has pointed out. i 


was prepared. 
the Commission claims that 


` ward 
tion is permitted by } 
giving examples about the oppression practised 
by the dominant higher castes on the lower ones 
and the connivance of officials from the former 
up towards this phenomenon, it almost bya 
sleight: of hand equates its favoured OBCs -with 
` theo sections. i . 
Is thus conveniently ignores the findings in the 
study cenducted for it by the Tata Institute of 
Sciences. “The upsurge of the backward 
castes (in Bihar) meant really the upsurge of the 
Yadavas. This fact is not likely to enthuse the 
other weaker landless backward castes... There is 
ne love lost between the peasant backward onstes 
(like Yadavas, Kurmis, Koeris) on the one hand, 
and the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, on the other 
..The peasant castes...drive their labourers hard... 
If the: agricultural labourers show restivences oT 
tical rosi 


poli rosistance, do not hesitate to commit 
atrocities on Beet T alon Report, Second ` 


Part, pp. 157-58). And again, “In UP and Bihar 
the jans and other landless castes on the one 
hand, and the landed backward castes - on the 
other ‘have never had mutuality of economic, social 
and political interests... (Tho Harijans) are driven 
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Prof. Roy ` 


hard by their Kurmi, Koeri, Yadav employers. 
Atrocities on tho Harijans have been pommnities b7 
these castes.” In Tamil Nadu “the non-Brahmin’ `. 
-forward castes dominate the services and professions ` 
...Nine castes in the list of QBCs have, gained a 
„lot from the operation of the reservation of the 
reservation scheme.”: (pp. 162-63) .Similar’ is:the’ 
. ituation as described regarding other States. | 
. One of the reasons for the sceptcism with many 
discerning observers and students view the findings 
and recommendations of tho Mandal Commission 
is the peculiar method adopted by it. The result is 
the inclusion in the OBC lists of’ castes whose 
social and educational backwardness is not self- © 
evident, and whose claim to economic backward- 
ness arpusos doubts. This is so about, say, the 
Vokkaligas in Karnataka, the Yadavas ahd Kurmis 
in Bihar, and the Ahirs and Yadavasin UP, ``: 
Asthe study prepared by the Tata Institute of 


s ial Sclences, Bombay, for the Commission had 


Social 
pointed out, the Vokkaligas are a dominant landed 
gentry caste. The Kurmis, Koeris and Yadavas 
, have substantial numbers of landed peasants and 
they employ labour, mainly of other backward: 
and also’ belonging to the SCs and STs, ona 
large scale. Tho inclusion of such castes as a whole 
in the OBC category for the purpose of special ' 
facilities such as reservations’ cannot but be looked ` 
askance at. i a . 
Enough indications exist of the very shoddy way 
in which the OBC lists have been prepared by the — 
Commission. Jats ‘are treated as OBC for Ajmer 
: in Rajasthan, but not elsewhere. Dhobis are in the 
UP list of.the OBCs, but not in Bihar. . In Orissa, 
tix SCs and 14 STs have been shown as OBCs. In 
Maharashtra, many Kunbi sub-castes are shown as 
OBC, ignoring the increasing inclusion of meny of, 
them in the overall Maratha caste which is treated 
as forward. All in all, there is sufficient material 
to show that reliance on the Mandal lists cannot 
but give rise to much agitation, litigation and 
confusion in administration. vig 


Who will benefit? 


backward communities.” Nevertheless, it argues: 
“But is not this a universal phenomenon? All 
reformist remedies have to contend with a slow 
recovery along the hisrarchial gtadiant; there are 
no quantum in social reforms. Moreover, 
human nature being what it is, a ‘new. 
tely does arise even in classless societies.” i 
Reservation is still commendet on the ground 
that “it will erode the ‘hold of higher castes on the . 
services and enable the OBCs in general to havea’. | 
sense of participation in running the affairs of their 
country.” The possibility that reservations will 
only help the élite among the OBCs is .thus justified 
on the ground that anyway’ somo elito is bound to 
; the benefit. Examples like those of Ekalavya 
the Mahabharata and Shambuka from the 
Ramayana are given to show. that discrimination 


has always Operated in the Hindu society. So, the . 


Commission maintains why clamour against a new 
class aya ie . 


~ Qucnrtum of Reservation — 


the quantum of the ~reservations pro- . 


the Commission points out that figures of 
castswise population beyond 193] are not available. 
This is because the goyernment deliberately took a 
decision after independence not to collect castewise 
date as a part of the census operations. Even 
thosh the question of the propertion of these castes 
in the total populua and also their social, econo- 
‘* mical and educational status has led to many 


ntroversies, the Government of India’ has conti- ` 


nuod to refuse to collect information on this matter 
either through the census or throngh the National 
Sarplo Survey. The Commission has therefore 
- assumed that the rate of growth of population, of 
the various castes has remained more or lees 
the same, and on that basis the population of Hindu 
‘OBCs has béen derived; it comes to 52 per cent. 
The proportion of non-Hindu communities to the 
PE DOF anon DAS been seen foibe 16 per cent. 
Tho Cemmission assumes. that the p on of 
the OBCs among the non-Hindus is of the same 
order, as among the Hindus. This has been done 
on tie justification that, though the caste system is 
poctliar to the Hindu society, it also pervades Indian 
non-Hindu communities. The caste system being 
the great conditioner of the mind, even after con- 
vers-on the ex-Hindus carry with them their deeply 
. ingrained ideas of social hierarchy and startification, 
The Commission quotes ` Dr Imtiaz Ahmed to state: 
“There is a notion of hierarchy among the Muslims, 
though it is hard to say how far the’ among 
them can be said te conferm to the Hindu model.” 
The Commission points out. that because the non- 
‘Hindu religiens are -“‘totally egalitarian’? in their 
outlook, caste cannot be-made tho basis for ident} 
fying the socially and educationally backward 


amoag them. But in view of these difficulties, and 


also the difficulty of applying the economic criteria, 

_ it decided to treat all untouchables converted to any 
non-Hindu religion as well as all occupational com- 
munities which, when Hindu, have been included 
in the OBCs, as OBCs among the non-Hindns. It 
goes further and assumes that the proportion of the 
OBCs would be the samo- among the non-Hindus; 
and cherefore suggests that the total population of 
Hincu and non-Hindu OBCs in India’s population 
should be treated as being 52 per cent. 

„It has thus recommended t with 22.5 per cent 
of posts under the Central Government. having 
already been reserved for the SCs and STs in 
peordaice witH their proportion in the population, 


and with the Supreme Court having laid down that | 


the zotal quantum of reservation should be below 
50 per cent, reservation for the OBCs should be 27 
percent. , x ; 


Why Importance to Government Services? 
What is the reason that sea bart of posts in 
services is considered so important? . 
E Di Ambedkar had pointed out in his usual studies 
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‘ward northern S 


of SCs 


mie re pease) system 
of legislation by delegation (making rules havo the 
force of law and of 
common feature of ali m 
to be on the 
powers... affecting the welfare 
cannot beo safely left into the hands of the 
one PEER TICN As $ matier of fact 
is opposed tò the rest o pop on motives and 
interests, does not sympathise with the living forces 
operating in them, ...and' inimkcal to their aspiratiens. 
That is why, he pointed:out the system of open 
competition is not suitable for recruitment to publio 


` services; it will leave out large classes in the popula- 


tion. (See, Dr.Babasaheb Ambedkar, Writings and 


‘ Speeches, Vol. 2, p. 395). 


This is a powerful argument. But it should not be 
overlooked that this was put forward as a plea to 
the Simon Commission in the third decade of this 
century, much before independence, the new Cons- 
titution and adult franchise democracy. Under the 
political system prevalent then,-or even the one 
contemplated forthe near foture, with a restricted 
franchise, political power was bound to be mainly 
in the hands either of alien rulers, or the richer and 
socially higher classes which, in India, was bound to 
mean higher castes as well. 

But the political power equation has undergone a 
sea-change. With adult franchise democracy ‘in’ 
‘operation for over forty years, the majority of our 
people, and therefore also those from the lower. 
castes, have come to be represented in the legisla- 
tures, and also to influence the decision about who 
will from the government, whether in the States or 
at the Centre. The increasing iveness of the 
political change is to be seen in the fact that, unlike 
in the decade immediately after independence, State 
Cabinets increasingly consist of persons from the 
socially lower castes and from economically humbler 
families. ' 

This happened first in the States in the southern and 
Toite parts where the movements against the domi- 
nance of higher castes had gathered strength earlier; 
but it has come to happen even in the socially back- 


haps in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, no ma 
tate fa the north has today a Cabinet dominated E 
higher casto individuals. (The States in the east and 


Scheduled Tribes are not properly represented in the 
power structure in spite o 


also be ered 
arn vote which in y any. locali 
STs (except a few largo tri 
remedy for this surely does not lioin reservations in ° 


Remedy Political: Not Service Reservations. 
In fact, in the last. forty years, oven though the 


$Cs/STs have been given an advantage in recruit- 
ment to public services, it has not been of much use 


to them—or to the OBCs who also have enjoyed , 


some reservation advantage in some State services— 
because of two reasons. One, that political power 


bas only passed from the hands of the higher castes. 


to the better-of among the intermediate castes with 
only those from among the SCs/STs, who are ready 
to work under their dominance, being coopted in the 
legislatures and especially in the Cabinets; and two, 
these groups do not really want to enforce genuine 
economic and social equality through the use of 
state powers. 

That is why land reforms are not implemented, 
ceilings on land bolding in the rural areas remain on 
paper, and minimum wages for agricultural workers 
and also abolition of bondage remain unimplement- 
ed. No doubt, the combined large proportion of 
higher plus intermediate castes goes against the inte- 
rests of the SCs, STs and the really poor among 
the intermediate as well asthe higher castes. That is 
because the high caste elite and the intermediate 
caste elite are increasingly forming an alliance, 
coopting some SC/ST representatives in it, leaving 
the large number of really poor and downtrodden 
to suffer their miserable fate. But the cause of this 
is not to be found so much in the administrative 
services as in the political direction: The electoral 
and the political system are the cause; the real 
remedy for the ill cannot be found in reservations in 
public services. 

Moreoyer, Dr Ambedkar’s view about the impor- 
tance of public services is also based on the assump- 
tion of a certain type of state structure—highly 
centralised, with the political representatives mainly 
confined to passing laws from Parliament in Delhi, 
or from the State legislatures in the State capitals, 
with all detailed administrative work left in the 
hands—and the discretion—of the bureaucraty. In 
such a state structure, Dr Ambedkar’s plea of 
ensuring proper representation in public services to 
all the classes— Even if it involves sidetracking con- 
siderations-of merit—undoubtedly has much force. 
We can even say that with the largely centralised 
system of governance as it continues to operate io 
India even after independence, this is a correct line 
of reasoning. f 

But here again the real remedy lies not so much in 
changing the composition of the public services as 
in bringing about a structural change towards 
genuine federalisation and decentralisation in our 
polity. Only then can the real representatives of the 
people be able to have an effective control over .the 
manner in which governance over them will be 
carried on. Leaving the polity highly centralised, 
and therefore much power concentrated in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, and then trying to remedy the 
ill results through reservation for the handicapped 
classes or castes in public services is like a medicine 
effective to cure only the immediate symptoms, not 
one to cure the disease. 


Lohia’s Analysis 


Dr Rammanobar Lobia had stated that while 
every country has a ruling class, no country other 


W 


than Índia has known a ruling class so immobile 
and so firmly entrenched 

He had pointed out: 

Three characteristics distinguish India's ruling classes: 

1. high caste, 2. English education, 3. wealth... One 

might have thought that wealth and education woud be 

economic and cultural-social factors and therefore Lighly 
mobile phenomena. But thatis not so. The presence of 
the third factor of high-caste freezes the whole situation 
into an almost impossible immobility, for over 90 pe- cent 
of country’s ruling classes belong to the high-castes, and 
most of them possess both of the other characteriscics... 

(Rammanohar Lohia, The Caste System, p, 106). 

And further: ‘Whatever bureaucratic ability there 
isin the country isto be found among Brahmins 
and Kayasthas, and business ability among Vaisyas, 
and 90 per cent of the country’s population and its 
natural abilities io these spheres have become 
atrophied and paralysed.” (ibid, p. 119) Moreover: 
“(A)I1 political parties of India are led by the raling 
castes.” “Not all the high-castes belong to the railing 
classes.” (ibid. 109-10) 

The remedy he suggests is: 

Special and preferential! opportunities so that 9) per 

cent of this depressed population should have 60 per cent 

of all tbe high oppostunities in the country such as gazet- 
ted services or leadership posts. As long as abilitr and 
qualifications is a test for opportunity, the Indian people 
will remain deprived of their abilities aod reservation 
would stay on paper. Sixty per cent ofall opportcnities 
ip the land should be given to backward sections cf the 
people irrespective of their ability in the bope that this 
reverse process of expanding opportunities will destroy the 
caste system and revive the abilities of the people, 

(p. 119-20) 

Dr Lohia had realised quite clearly that the caste 
system hada deadening effect on social mooility 
and therefore on progress. Adopting the schere of 
preferential opportunities to the mass of the p2ople 
would be the only way out. But the dangers and 
difficulties in this path he himself could foresee. He 
pointed out that the Mudaliars, Nairs, Reddys, 
Marathas and such other not-so-backward sections 
of the non-higher castes were already getting ` 
uplifted into the rolag sections of the country. The 
continuous -growth of bureaucracy under our system . 
of Five Year Plans helps this process; the ‘“‘limited 
section which is lifted up acts both as a hopeless 
temptation and a clever propagandist. It creates the 
illusion of progress.” (p 109) The “rise of indivi- 
dual Chamars, Momins, Ahirs, Kammas, Malas, 
Namasudras and the like” into position of authority 


. has tbe same result. They get coopted — bat the 


system remains essentially unchanged. 

But this is exactly what reservations for the 
SCs/STs under the Central services and for them 
as well as the OBCsin certain States has done 
upto now. And the course now proposed by the 
government — and which is in accord with this part 
of Lohia’s prescription — will do exactly the same. 
Already dominant sections of intermediate castes are 
in positions of political power in a number of 
States; for the first time, they also have a fair hold 
over Parliament, and the National Front Govern- 
ment. It is now proposed that 27 per cent of posi- 
tions in services under the Central Governmen: and‘ 
the public undertakings under that governmert will 
be reserved for them. Thus 49.5 per cent (if not 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Bhattarai- Government X-Rayed- 


NARESH P. KOIRALA 


T hes been over three months since the Nepali 
Coagress led coalition government came; to power 
ii Kethmandu. Now that the proverbial 100 days 


honeymoon period bf any new goverament is over,. 


it is tamo to take stock of the new government’s 
 suctvees/failures and assoss its promiso for the future. 

new government had been formed following 
a mas uprising against the 30 year old autocratic 
Panchayati system. Under the system, all political 
parties were banned and the King ruled with absolute 
authozity. The Movement for Restoration of Demo- 
crasy (MRD), led by the Nepali Congress and 
suppcrted by the United Front of the Nepalese 
Cemmunists had, about two weeks after its. launch- 
ing smow-balled into a mass uprising where everyone 
— from students and middle level professionals to 
factory labourers, farmers and housewives — parti- 
cipated. The character of the MRD changed 
‘significantly in the later days as the united anti- 
monarchy sentiments, apparent in tho carly days, 
gathesed momentum and slogans such as ‘Bin Chor, 


Desh Chod” (Birendra Thief, Leave the Country). 


became the battle cry of the over 30,00,000 demons- 
trator; marching towards the Royal Palace in 
Kathmandu. The increasingly anti-monarchical tone 
of the movement was significant in context of the 

demands of the Congress: restoratian of 
multi-sarty democracy and establishment of a British 
style constitutional monarchy. i 


Twe days-after the highly vocal, anti-monarch ` 
towards 


1 the palace, the King had capitulated 
' and acceded to the demands ‘for multi-party demo- 
cracy. Soon after, the new government led by the 
Ne Congress Acting President, K.P. Bhattarai, 
and ccmprising representatives from the Congress (3), 
Communists (3), Inde ents (2) and Royal Nomi- 
neos (2) was fi alongwith the constitutional 
reform Commission. The Bhattari Government was 
formed under the Panchayat Constitution, .and 
legally the King can still dismiss it at will. However, 
the Pr-mo and his Congress Party claim 
e : Ana Ahi ru Oia red. all 
l powers 8 asiu 
cooperation towards achieving tho goa 
the country into a constitutional monarchy. 
The Bhattarai Governmen 
difficut tasks ahead of it. The foremost of these 
were tə resolve the impasse in the 18 month eld 
Indo-Hepal trade problems; to form a new Consti- 
tution by September this year; and to carry out free 
and fair. elections under the new Constitution by 
The author, a Ne, engineer employed in 
Horg Kong, wrote article after a recent visit 
to Nepal.. L 
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of turning 
t had a number of. 
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April, 1991. The Indo-Nepal trade problems were 
resolved about two months age after a very success- 
foland much publicised trip by Bhattarai to New, 
Delhi in early Jane (8-10). The Constitutional 
Reforms Commission is hard at work and expects to 
complete its task on schedule. How much residual 
powers will be vested in the King under the new 
Constitution; what will the role of the fiercely 


“loyal Royal Nepalese Army, init and how much 
will 


controversy the : draft generate remains to 
be seen, but the commission is making pro 

and the-optimism that the new Constitution will be 
public shortly is well founded. G:M. Singh, the | 
foremost leader of tho Nepali Cogress, recently 


‘visited the Election Commission im Kathmandu and 


expressed satisfaction over the pro 
arrangements being made'tq conduct 


of the 
election. 


s } G ? 
DESPITE these very significant achievements, there 
is growing skepticism am the Nepalese about 
the ‘ability of the Bhat Government to satis- 
factorily complete the tasks ahead of them. Critics 
argue that the Prime. Minister and his government 
is slowly playing into the hands of tho Kings whose 
publicised sincerity to cooperate with the new gov- 
ernment is widely suspected. After laying low for 
acouple of months following the appointment of 
the Bhattarai Cabinet, the King recently announced 
the appointment of the members of the Election 
Commission and three judges of the Nepali Supreme 
Court with no apparent consultation, with the Prime 


nE rinii oe A Apoa member of e old 
(0) sation, w. O Was? eer portonally Tetpoons 
? to tho 


ambassadors appointed by the King whom Bhattrai 
has either not been to or is unwillin 


a 
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powerfal government came to power as the prices 
of essential commodities have continued to rise des- 
pite Bhattarai’s assurance that after the resolution 
of the Indo-Nepal trade impasse, prices will drop by 
35 per cent. The government now says that the 
reduction in price will not be as much as 35 per 
cont, because of the inflation in India during the 
eighteen months of dispute with India. 

The extreme embarassment and difficulties the 
price situation is causing cculd have been reduced 
considerably if Bhattarai and his Cabinet colleagues 
had done some basic homework before making 
public statements. The law and order situation in 
districts outside Kathmandu valley is reported to be 
barely tolerable; factories are mostly closed and 
the educational institutions at tertiary level are 
open only in name. All in all, the overall admini- 
stration of the government appears to have come 
to a halt; the law and order is barely acceptable 
and economy has been generally deteriorating. 

All of this and many other serious lapses by the 
new government has led to disillusion and frustra- 
tion amongst the common Nepalese and also the 
professionals who played a major role to make the 
MRD a success. To tho common man. “there 
appears to be no difference between multi-party 
and panchayat”. The professionals, through the 
professional solidatity group (PROCESS, an infor- 
mal grouping of the professionals set up to supprt 
the MRD) are considering ways to put pressure on 
the government to act. 


© 
THE growing frustration of the plo has played 
into hands of the Reyalists the Communists. 


The Royalists arg waiting in the wings to jump 
when the law and order situation breaks down 
completely. This might happen as the people’s 
frustration with the leadership and the new govern- 
ment grows. It is ironic that the Communists — 
who are a major partner in the government and 
therefore share its failures — have successfully pro- 
jected the failures as “the Congress failures”. 

The general population calls the new coali- 
tion government a ‘Congress Government’ and 
blames the Congress for all its inactions and 
' wrong decisions. The Communists aro thus 
making mileage out of every setback of the 
new government and the Cen is losing its 
imago. The Communists’ aleegation that the 
Congress is oollaberating with tho King is alse 
finding credence amongst the unwary observers of 
N politics as the Congress stands firm in its 
vow to protect the monarchy and the Congress-led 
government allows the King’s exercise of executive 
authority to pass witheut raising a brow. 

The Prime Minister appears te believe that the 
best way to achiove a smooth transfer of power from 
the King to the peo is by working with the King. 
This approach has isolated him from the people and 
is not commensurate with the spirit ef the MRD. 
This has also, in the eyes of the broad mastes, mado 
him slow and ineffective. It is important to remem 
ber thət'in the later days of the mevement the King 


n 


and his Queen presumably became the target of the 
wrath of the masses and any individual er party 
perceived to be an ally of the King is unlikely to 
continue to enjoy support of the peeple, unless the 
reasons for such alignment are properly explained. 

The Nopali Congress has got a difficult task of 
explaining to the broad masses the logic behind its 
support to the institution of monarchy and also its 
commitment to a constitutional form of goverament. 
A majority of the Nepalese elites believe ina 
constitutional role for the King, but if the King 
continues to reassert his authority and the Congress 
remains placid towards it, the Congress will soon 
lose its popular support. 

The Communists, who have been able to ap 
ciate the sentiments of the people, claim that their 
acceptance of monarchy is only tactical. To the 
Congress it is a fandamental principle. The late 
B.P. Koirala, the leader of the Congress, succinctly 
put it when he said: “we have no quarrel with the 
King on the issue of nationalism; our fight is regard- 
ing the authority he oxercises’’. 


The Congress and the future of democracy in 
Ne will suffer greatly if the present government 
and its leaders, particularly the Nepali Congress, 
continue to look up to the King for support. This 
will restore the King’s powers and weaken the 
government. It is important for the new government 
to realise that its source of power and authority are 
the people of Nepal whe sacrificed so much for so 
long to dismantle the Panchayat. They should act 
with courage and confidence in the strength of the 
people and their judgement. 

Histery is on their side, but if they continue to 
side with the residues of a condemned system, they 
will be left behind too. Recent governments in 


' Eastern Europe formed after the fall of the Commt- 


nists lend support to this. Dictators refuse to 
learn from history and they collapse on a heap of 
rubble before they know it; even popular leaders 
will hopefully learn from the fall of dictators they 
have helped to bring down. CI 
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DISCUSSION J l 


K.E. MALKANI 





of this 
contribution from Malkani. —Editor 


I must salute S.G. Sardesai, the veteran CPI leader, 


fo- engaging in a dispassionate discussion of the ' 


fundenientals of the Indian political situation. At 
83, hs is fifteen years my senior. I am gure I have 
muck to learn from him. 

I an glad to note that -Sardesai now realises “tho 


potertial of religious consciousness as a humanising ' 


force, which I did not as recently asa decade ago”. 
Religon has been the greatest single factor in human 
civilisation, And while princes and politicians — 
the latter aro nothing but modern “princes” — 
fought in the name of religion, men of religion 
never fought each other. The Sufi Fagirs and Bhaktas 
of ths middle ages never engaged even in verbal 
warfaze. They had mutual respect. Religion 
_ Unites; it is politics that divides. 

` Sardesai wonders if the leaders’ personal bona- 
fides end the texts of political documents are enough 
‘guaraatee of their correctitude; whether leaders and 
parties should not be judged by the results of their 
‘actions. Our judgement of men and matters has to 


be bared on the totality of circumstances. And I ' 


beg tc submit that the BJP’s thinking and working 
_has been above a it.is a record of which any 
` party zan be proud. © i , 
Sardosai points out that the BJP may not swear 
. by Hindu Rashtra, but that the RSS and the VHP. 
‘do; that there is a symbiotic relationship between 
the three. He is right. But is that not very much 
like Gandhiji speaking the dharmic idiom, tho 
Gandhian, Congress speaking the liberal democratic 
idiom, and two held together by a duality of 
precepts? In India the Hindu consciousness isa 
- fact; the Muslim consciousness is also a fact; and 
the Indian consciousness is of course a fact. We 
don’t have to quarrel with facts; we have to try. 
reconcile them into a harmonious wholo. This is 
the task of statesmanship. . ` 
The solution of the Mualim consciousness problem 
was nct partition: it was an honest federation; even 
now it can be Indo-Pak-Bangla confederation and/ 
or a Common Market. ` : 
‘Fhe freedom movement in a country is nevera 
purely “secular” political movement. It rouses the 
peeple by touching the deeper recesses of the 
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More BJP Thoughts. for the Left e a 


| S.G. Sardesai, the veteran CPI leader, had written an artlcle “Some Thoughts on the BJP that was 
carried in Mainstream (July 14, 1990). K.R. Malkani, a leading ideologue’ of the BJP,” 
to it with a rejoinder in Mainstream (July 21, 1990). ‘A debate was then invited in ; 
. The first response.was Sardesai’s reply in Mainstream (Augnst 18, 1990). There- 
after Ajai and Shakuntala Singh wrote in Mainstream (September 1, 1990). Here, is another’ 


¢ 





responded 
the columns. | 











national psyche. In India the national conscious- 
ness was stirred by religious leaders like’ Dayanand, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo and Gandhiji. The Hindu 
feeling of today is a logical corrollary of the Hindu 
renaissance of the last ' century and more. We don’t 
have to quarrel with it; we have to understand it. 
Offensive slogans of course have no place in'a 


constructive national movement. The VHP leaders - 


attribute them to nsible elements entering 
any mass movement. It 1s to be hoped that the VHP 
exercises greater control over elements- joining it. 
For, in the words of Sri Aurobindo, we have to 
develop Hinduism into a “Larger Hinduism’. = 
for the integration of India and the good of the 
world. But we have to understand the Hindu mind 
before we can evolve this ‘‘Larger Hinduism”. ` 

During the Middle Ages, India suffered much 
mayhem. Countless temples were converted into 
mosques. Hindus, therefore, have an acute historic 


sense of grievance. Today the Vishwa Hindu, 


Parishad wants only ‘three of the more important 
desecrated monuments returned. It is like Zhou 
Enlai insisting on a public Japanese apology for the 
invasion’ of China, as a precondition for China 


establishing diplomatic relations with Japan. I 


wish the. Communists had understood the Hindu, 
mind and persuaded the Muslims to agree to the 
transfer of the three sites. It would. have hada 
magic effect on Hindu-Muslim relations. I am SOITY 
to say the ‘Left secular forces’ have been lacking in 
imagination, lacking in an awareness of the roots of 
national consciousness. 

As forthe Ram Janmasthan Mandir ‘construction, 
I hope better sense will prevail allround. I hope 
the government will ask the courts to wake up from 
their slumber of forty years — aid hurry up. I hope 
thatthe government itself will wake up and hurry 
up. I hope satyagraha will not be necessary. And 


Sardesai will appreciate that the VHP is interested - 


in constructing the. temple; any violence can only 
detract from that task. I hope there will'be no 
violence. Butif there is any, the presumption is 
that it will be indulged in by politicians and their 
friends Peppar to tho temple construction. Tho 
onus will be on them. E eet aA f 
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Sardesai , is right in saying that a modern state 
cannot be established on a religious basis. Only he 
is not right in thinking that the BJP wants—to set 

` up a Hindu stato in India. To the extent that India, 
is overwhelmingly Hmdu, this is a Hindu country 
anyway — just asthe UK isa Christian country. 
No more, no leas. But we in India have never had 

` a state religion. There is, therefore, no comparison 
between India and Pakistan. In Pakistan, not only _ 
aro Hindus second-class citizens, even Ahmedtyas 
have been declared non-Muslim; and many Sunnis 
look upon Shias as the wrong kind of Muslims. The, 
Hindu’ position is entirely different. We not only ` 
look upon Sikhs, Bud s and Jains as Hindu, 
Deendayalji of the Jana Sangh used to look forward , 
to the day when Muslim Indians will perceive 
themselves — and be perceived by others — as 
Mohamedi Hindus. For when all is said and done, 
all Indians are, basically, Hindu. (Itis just like 
Urda, which is 75 per cent Hindi!) 

Sardesai is right in saying that millions-of people 
have suffered for communism. Communism asa 
system was very much a horror, but communism _ 
asan idea was a t dream. People do die for a 
‘Cause’, whether rightly or wrongly conceived. 

He is also right in saying that while Communist 
Russia has produced a Gorbachev, the capitalist 


? 


‘West has thrown ùp ho such statesman. Wealth 


produces complacence, not genius. And so Czarist 
Russia produced some of the greatest thinkers and 
writers. And it isthe economic ‘agony of Russia 
today that, has produced the leadership of Gorba- 
chev. But people, whether in the East or the West, 
the North or the/South, are not interested in leaders 
as such; they are interested in goods and services. 
And there the capitalist system beats the communist 
system hollow. , i P 

‘Choice spirits will regret this obsession with goods 
and services. They will begin to think with the 
Buddha that human desire has no end; it can-only, - 
lead to dukkha; that true happiness consists in living 
simply, in harmony with nature, and not feeding 
the’ fires of consumerism. Howto convince the 
mass of mankind about the desirability of this goal, 


that should be the task of poets and saints — of 


men who “see life steadily and see it whole”., ` This 
is the dream of anew civilisation, for which all 
men of sense and sensibility should strive. Against 
this background all our disputes and disputations 
sound petty and trite and vain. 


Let men of goodwill and vision put, their heads — 
and hearts — together and work out the outlines of 
a New Civilisation. [_] f . i 
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Sukhomoy Chakravarty | 
C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 
was a great pilej for me 


T 
I to have been associated with 
` Professor Sukhomoy Chakra- 


mitte of the Planning Commis- 
sionand the Indian Council of 


\ 


_ He was extremely cautious and 
balanced in his evaluations which 


varty for over two decades. I 
first knew him asa scholar and 
then came into contact with 


him ‘when he was active as a' 


planner in the Yojana Bhawan. 


All this, I would say, was the. ' 


first phase. I would re the 
19808 as the ar cee 
in Sukhomoy Chakravarty’s 
career as a planner, a policy- 


maker and a promotor of social ' 


science research in India. During 
this last decade, I had the privi- 
lege of working closely with him 
on the Economic 
Council to the Prime Minister, 


presently the Chairman of the 


National 


Commission on Rural 


Advisory 





` varty. This is 


Social Science Research (ICSSR). 


Asaplannerin the 1970s he 
was relentlessly translating the 
oals of self-reliance and social 
justice into plan models and pro- 
grammes, In this role he appéar- 
ed as a crusader. I think the 


1980s was equally a od of 
turmoil for Sere Chake 


because he was 
not a dogmatist who could com- 


. fortably ¥tick on to thd old ideas 


and spare himself the struggle of 
exploring the new and the rele- 


vant. Nor was ho given to the ` 


easy ways of jumping from one 
position to the other. His was 
an. intellectual strugglo of a 


. serious, constructive and an 
. honest scholar. This perhaps 


provides the clue to the intense 
strain that his already fragile 
physique was. subjected to in 
the eighties. 


- were characterised by the. sweep 


ar 


-and policy-maker, an 


of his understanding of theo 
Indian reali in their varied 
dimensions as well as a sensè ' 
of commitment, to the goals of 
self-reliance and social justice. 
A scholar of wide-ranging inte- ` 
rests as he had ‘been, he dis- 


' played a rare breadth of outlook 


and humane approach as a 
policy advisor and leader'of the 
academic community. Among 
the scholars, policy-makers and 
administrators with whom he 
came into contact, he could see 
the strength of each ono of them 
and carry them with him regard- . 
less of their ideological positions. 


In the passing away of Sukho- 
moy Chakravarty country 
has lost not only an erudite scho- 
lar but an outstanding planner 
a fine 
human being. 
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Portrait of an Intellectual Bureaucrat 
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ARIUN SENGUPTA 


N. HAKsaR is an extraordinary figure in con- 
° temporary India. It is not easy to assess his role, 
as there is very little public record of what he has 
done, and he himself has been quite reticent about 
publizising himself. He haa not been a prolific 
writes and what he bas written since his retirement 
deals mostly with his views or philosophy of life, 
rathe: than an assessment of the events that he 
himself contributed to in our recent history: The 
festschrift, which was brought out on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday, and which contains articles of 
some distinguished ac:demics, writers, journalists 
and public servants, is also not very helpful for this 
urpcse. (P.N. Haksar — Our Times and the Man, 
Allied Publishers, New Delhi 1989). 
It clearly shows the deep impact P.N. Haksar 
made on the people around him, Most of these 
articles, of rather uneven quality, are in the nature 
of admiring testimonials. Some of them theorise on 
the contemporary Indian scene, some others 
remin sce about their association with Haksar. The 
best piece in Part I of the book, dealing with areas 
‘of Haxsar’s conoerns, isthe one by P N. Dhar on 
the Prime Minister’s Office. The articles in Part II, 
dealing with ‘personalised accounts.of Haskar’s life 
and work, givesome intimate details which are 
interecting. On the whole however, the book leaves 
the impression of an opportunity lost. So many 
‘authors of distinction withso much -affection and 
admiration for the personality talk about Hakear 
and tke life around him, but do not contribute much 
to an assessment of his role or of the India of his 
time á 


In His youth, Haksar was associated with the 
India League and Krishna Menon.' It must have 
been cuite an interesting timein London with a 
number of bright young men around the -India 
Leagu>. From Alice Thorner and Arthur Gavshon 
we get a picture of Haksar asa handsome and 
articulate intellectual, dominating the charmed circle 
of Krishna Menon. Mulk Raj Anand, for some odd 
reason, thought of Haksar at that time asa student 
Molotov, as somebody: who read tdéo much and 
-had little time todo much of “the donkey work” 
of pu-ting addresses on envelopes for Krishna 


‘ Menor’s circulars.’ But surely, the India League 


meant much more than posting circulars ‘and some 
of the sontributors to this volumo who wero associa- 
ted with the India League of those days could have. 
writter a careful acòount of its activities, the way 
Krishna Menon influenced the opinion of at least 
the leadership of the British. Labour Party and the 


The author, a well-known economist, was 
Indiy s Executive Director with the International 
Moretary Fund (IMF) and is currently our 
AmEassador to the European Economic Commu- 
‘nity (EEC) in Brussels. 
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role Haksar and other young Indians were playing - 
to propagate the cause of Indian independence. 

Some of them saw with Haksar the birth of the 
Indian Foreign service and the evolution of diplo- 
matic, policy of an independent Indie, when the 
Indian High Commission in London under Krishna 
Menon was playing a major role, and India was 
getting involved in the United Nations activities on 
behalf of the Third World. Subimal Dutt provides 

‘ some bare. description of these developments but 
a full-fledged article on the formative years of Indian 
diplomacy would have been very much in order 
ina festschrift for a-man who was one’ of the first 
officers in charge of the personnel of the Indian 
Foreign Service. TO a 

The period that was mainly responsible for 
Haksar’s distinction were his yearsin the Prime 

‘Minister's Secretariat. These were also the years of 
crossroads in Indian history, when Mrs Gandhi 

` emerged asthe predominant figure. The history of 

«that period has net yet been written ‘and in fact 
cannot be written in ‘full unless the roles of statesmen’ 
like P.N. Haksar are fully evaluated. 

There are now some accounts available of how 
Mrs Gandhi came to be elected the Prime Minister 
of India, and how the early months of her Prime . 

i p wero characterised by her unsure and 
itant leadership, groping for an identity and 
stru g against the dominance of the old guard ' 
of the Congress party. But there is very little 
informed discussion about how she ed the tables 
against the old guard, how she got out of the 
litical quagmire following the devaluation of the 
Tadian rupee, what were the calculations behind her 
gamble in precipitating a split in the party, how 
she succeeded projecting the conflict between 
herself and the old guard as a conflict between the 
forces of progress and of conservatism in the 
broader national arena, and:how she burst forth on 
the Indian scone asachampion ofthe poor and 
the downtrodden which lent to her image a oharisma 
‘that her opponents found Ppa to challenge. .. 

All theso happened after P.N. Haksar joined tho 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat as her Secretary and 
the grapevine story is that it was Haksar who played 
the'most important role in the meticulous planning 
of all these strategies. The Bangladesh episode,- 
which’ is probably the most glorious event of ` 
contemporary Indian history, the Indo-Soviet beeen 
which was assoeiated with India’s involvement 
Bangladesh but which had ramifications far beyend, 
andthe Simla Pact which changed the course ef 
India’s relationship with Pakistan, all had the 
indelible stamp of Haksar’s handiwork. There were 
other dramatis personae in all these situations, but 
Haksar was the kingpin organising the moves 
towards an outcome that ensured the success of 
Mrs Gandbi’s leadership. a 
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. refugees from East Pakistan and help 


` the middle of 1972 w 
‘Hakear. That also coincided with the fall in the 


t 


‘un 


- mentioned in a volume such as this. 


In the absence of authentic documentation, which 

has to wait until the archives are opened for 

the account of Haksar’s role has to be 

built up from accounts of other contemporaries. 
G. Parthasarathi and T.N. Kaul doscribe the 


gues to agree prisoners of war and 
returning territory to Pakistan in acccordance with 
the Simla Pact. 


colleagues, suchas when India 


desh liberation forees, or to send the army into East 
Pakistan and then to withdraw it from the 


all the issues, 1 
parallel force called Mujeeb 


‘the usual liberation army known as Mukti Bahini, 


Subimal Dutt, the first Indian High Commissioner 
to independent Bangladesh, writes that “Dhar’s 
flambeyant ways ilkaccorded with the changed 
atmosphere in Dhaka” and comments that it was 
just as well that D.P. Dhar had been relieved of the 
respensibility of dealing with Bangladesh around 
that place was taken by 


influence of Tajuddin, the fiercely secular and Left-. 
of-Centre leader of Bangladesh, after which the 
leadership of Muijbur Rahman became almost 
This was an event of great moment in 
the history of Bangladesh and it would be quite 
legitimate to ask if it coincided with a change in the 
Indian attitude to the Bangaldesh question as a 


‘whole. 


Answers to some of these questions would pro- 
bably remain as parts of the unwritten records which 
only other participants in the field could have 
gives ive cect tha 

i extens ts from a t Mre 
Gandhi wrote to President Nixon, which, 


- to him, was drafted by Haksar. Itshould demolish’ 


the claim of Kissinger that it was the American 
threat of reprisal that prevented an Indian advance 
into’ West Pakistan. G. Partharsarathi writes that 
throughout the two-week war on Bangladesh, the 
United States pressured India, cut off economic aid 
and ordered a naval task force to move-into the Bay 


' of Bengal. But the Soviet Union stood by India 


solidly during this period in accordance with the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty, signed in August of that year. 
He indicates that consultations were held during 
the crisis with the Soviet Union in terms of that 


Treaty, and the warning issued by the Soviet Union 
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some extent to establish? f i 


that it could not remain indifferent to the develop- 
ments “had a sobering effect on both the USA and 
China”. These aro examples of insidè information . 
many. more of which could have been proviced by 
several of the contributors to this volume.. ` 


ä faat 
ARTHUR Gavshon writes about Haksar’s estrange- 
ment with Mrs Gandhi around 1973-74. -Gavshon, 
an AP co dent who lived in England. could 
not have much first-hand knowledge of the goings 
on in Delhi around that time; so he quoted from a 


` book by Mark Tully and Zahid Masani to d=scribe 


Haksar’s attempt to restrain Sanjay Gandhiand to 
persuade his mother to send him away from Delhi 
so that he stopped interfering with the adm: nistra- 
tion. And ‘‘as it turned out, it was Haksar, not 


Sanjay, that Mrs Gandhi chose to dis with”. 
This remarkable episode, which has not discus, - 
_-sedin any of the other contributions by Hakear’s 


contempordries who knew these events better than 
Gavshon, was of great historical significance. Was ` 
it just a problem of personal weakness of Mrs 
Gandhi or was it the outcome of a of 
personalised rule that Hakear himself hedped to 


The problem became’ more acute later wien-the 
Emergency was declared and during the two years ` 
when Hakear remained in office as the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission with the 
Indian administration dominated by Sanjay Gandhi. 
It is well known that Haksar was opposed to the 
ara aie of Emergency and that he rnffered 
or this dearly. The persecution of the Pandit 
brothers, the old relations of Haksar, have been 
well documented elsewhere by Mrs Urmila Haksar, 
the remarkably spirited wife of P.N. Haksa-. But a. 
systematic account of this period, the preciz diffe- 
rences between Haksar and the other rersonal/ 
advisors of Mrs Gandhi during that period, and the 
attempts that Haksar made several times to persuade 
Mrs Gandhi-to change, her course still needs to be: 
written up. 7 f 

The period of Haksar’s Deputy Chairmanship, 
one might have thought, would be much lese signi- 
ficant than the period of his Prime Mānistor’s 

p becauso by that time tho intimate 


relationship between him and the Prime Minister 


and broken down. ‘This was notso. T.N. Kaul 
has gene to the extent of saying that Hakear really 
came’ into his own when he was appoin-ed the 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning Comission. 
Unfortunately, the two articles on Indian planning 
do net quite g out the extent of Haksar’s contri- 
bution in this area. The article by Vithal is interest- 
ing, if not somewhat bizarre, and establishes his own 
precedence over Raj Krishna in inventing the ‘Hindu 
rate of growth by correlating in some ine=plicable 
manner the karmic view of. life with the zero-to- 
three cont range of growth of per capita income. 
Mercifully, he does, not associate Haksar with this 
concept, though he rightly links the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan with Haksar. i 
Ina sense, the Fifth Five-Year Plan isa major | 


i ` 
t 


Wate-shed in the histery of Indian planning after 
the Mahalanobis Plan of the late 1950s. Although 
the Technical Note on the Approach to the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan of India was released in 1973, it had 
to -b> revised and redrafted after the oil crisis and 
the debates on the basic tenets of approach were 
conducted at the national level, both litically 
and technically, during the period ef Haksar’s Deputy 
Chai ip. That was really the first time the 
Indian planners tried to stapple with the problems 
of eredication of po $ 

After Mahalanobis’ broad aggtegative models 
of linking investment in the heavy industry sector to 
the ecceleration of the rate of growth, Pitambar 
Pant’; Prospective Planning Division worked out the 
opno for improving the consumption standards 
of the poorest three deciles of the Indian population. 
If tha rate of growth could be sustained for a period 
of IC years at seven per cent per annum, these 
mode.s showed that the poorest deciles could 
meet -ho basic minimum standard of consumption 
without any fall in the consumption standard of the 
upperechelons. But that would have required, in 
the aksence of a substantial growth in productivity 
and fall in the capital ontput ratios, a very large 
inflow of concessional external assistance. 

The Approach to the Fifth Plan, however, model- 
led to raise the consumption level of the lowest three 
deciles, together with becoming independent of 
external assistance by 1975-76. This objective of 
self-reiance was an extension of the national urge 
to become independent of all forms of foreign 
domimation. But this alse meant that the growth 
rato ceuld not be targeted more than 5.5 per cent. 
As a result, the improvement of the consumption 
targets of the poorest deciles would have been im- 
possib o without a direct redistribution of income 
reduciig the consumption levels of the upper deciles. 
The implications of the choice of a self-reliant 
growtL that also achieves higher consumption of the 
poorest were thus brought out openly. This was 
wholly in accordance with Mrs Gandhi's political 
strategy. 

The assertion of independence from foreign domi- 
nation as reflected in the’ political currents of the 
Bangladesh war and tho rejuvenation of the non- 
alignec movement, as well as the slogan of Garibi 
Hatao ‘eradicate poverty) were tho signature tune of 
Mrs Candhi’s popularity. Haksar was ipally 
responsible for orienting Mrs Gandhi’s political 
strategy to these directions, in the years when he 
was her Secretary. It fell on him to work out the 
implications of that political strategy in the field of 
economic policy as the Deputy Chairman of India’s 
Planning Commission. 

It is 2 pity that this volume does not have a con- 
tributicn from Professor Sukhomoy Chakravarty 
who worked out the model of the Approach te the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. It would have given him an 
opportunity to elaborate on why this Approach did 
not quite succeed. There were, of course, inade- 
quacics in the technical exercise, the inability to 
incorpcrate the effects of exogenous shecks, and of 
the two-way relationship eduction struc- 
ture anj income distribution, as as the failure 
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to devise policy instruments which could guide the 
behaviour of the agents in a mixed economy. But 
much more important probably, was the failure of 
the political system when the dominant interest 
groups could thwart, distort, or corrupt feeble 
attempts of an administration which could not 
muster the support of the broad masses. 


WHEN the history of this period is fully written, 
Haksar’s rolo will have to be assessed in terms of 
success or failure of tho political strategy which he 
helped to work out. So long as we do not have all 
the facts and so long as his contemporaries are not 
recording all they know about this riod, we have 
to make that assessment indirectly, with the help of 
some kind of a model of behaviour, substantiated 
by available, even if circumstantial, evidence, I 
would try todo that in the following paragraphs, 
mainly as a conceptual exercise and for raising 
questions without claiming to have all the answers. 

It is sometimes tempting to model someone like 
Haksar after some other historical personalities like 
Taleyrand or Machiavelli. Sharada Prasad, in his 
paper, even hints at such a comparison with 
T » who played a major role in restoration 
of peace at the Congress of Vienna. But, in spite of 
his undoubted diplomatic skills, Taleyrand was 
completely lacking in principle, loyalty and Tectitude, 
which was just the opposite of the personality of 
P.N. Haksar. A comparison with Machiavelli may 
be more‘in order. In spite of being misunderstood 
as cynical, Machiavelli was an astute thinker who 
dreamt of his “prince” as the redeemer of Italy. But 
Machiavellian times were much too uncomplicated 
compared to present-day India, and the similarity 
between the two persons does not really extend 
beyond a common aptitude for theorisation. 

If one has to think of a model with which Haksar 
can be most fruitfully compared, it is likely to be 
that of an “intellectual bureaucrat”. Hakear is both 
an intellectual anda bureaucrat, but the model of 
an “intellectual bureaucrat” is more than descriptive 
of a vocation with an adjective. It isto be seen asa 
social category, playing a specific and predictable 
role in a historical context, and it may be interesting 


temptuous reference to Pona bureaucrats in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire an 


production, in most 
of their writings bureaucracy was ibed as a 
rootless social group which was not a part of any 
class but only parasites of the ruling class, ‘used as 
an instrument of class rule. Theoretically, the need 
for that instrument would disappear with the end of 
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the class rule after a socialist revolution. 

This description did not match with experience, as 
the developm:nts in the socialist states eily exnanacd 
the role of bureaucracy. It was Bakharin who first 
grappled with the problem of the rise of bureaucracy 
in tho post-revolutionary Soviet Union by distingui- 
shing betweco bureaucratism and bureaucracy: 
“‘bureaucratism’’ may persist as a legacy of the past 
even after the class rule is abolished. Poulantzas, 
the most astute Marxist political theorist of the 
recent times, systematically developed this line of 
thinking, differentiating between the behavioural 
characteristics of a social group, influenced by the 
cultural supsr-structure and the role of that group as 
a category of the mode of production and pro- 
duction relations. In his scheme, bureaucracy 
was an clement of the “state apparatus” as 
distinct from the “‘state power”, and while the “state 
power” was wielded by the dominant classes, 
elements of the ‘‘state apparatus” enjoyed some 


autonomy in accordance with their own rules of, 


operation and ideology. As a result, he theorised 
that “bureaucratism”’ might exist without the social 
category of “bureaucracy” in a socialist state in a 
transitional period as ‘‘the ideological I-gacy of the 

receding social formation”. This is a rather 
bolaboured attempt to justify the existence of bureau- 
cracy is a socialist state, but even this cannot really 
explain the pronounced growth of bureaucracy and 
its corruption with the spread of socialism of the 
post-War period. - 

It is possible, however, to interpret Poulantza’s 
basic definition of bureaucracy as an extension of 
the Gramschian theory of hegemony and civil 
society, which is quite consistent with the modern 
approach to bureaucracy as a social organisation. 
According to that approach, bureaucracy plays its 
role with its own rules of bshavio.y, its own rationa- 
lity and notion of efficiency and its own internal 
methods of recruitment and 
authority. 

Weber's description of bureacracy as a hierarchical 
structure and authority remains valid, but that is 
not the characteristic that distinguishes it from 
other groups of social organisation, most of which 
have similar structures and internal rules of func- 
tioning. What distinguishes one group from another 
as elements of social organisation, such as bureau- 
cracy, corporate executives, public enterprise 
management, military, etc, is the area of the social 
reality with which they are concerned. Then, depend- 
ing on the stage of development of the society, 
and the mode of production, these groups coalesce 
into social formations, with different levers of power 
and influence derived from the social reality, and 
legitimise the hegemony of the dominant classes. 

Bureaucracy, from this point ef view, is concerned 
with public administration. Its efficient functioning 
means achieving its goals at the minimum “‘cost’’. 
Its importance varies directly with the scope of 
public administration and not with the composition 
of its membership, which may be drawn from 
different social strata, nor with a direct affiliation 
with any social class, which may not exist. The 
dominance of public administration may serve the 
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transmission of, 


interests or the perceived interests of the dom-nant 
classes. But the dominance of the bureaucracy 
is derived from the dominance of public adminis- 
tration and not from the interests of the dominant 
classes. It is this factor which lends to bureaucracy 
its relative autonomy, without being visibly involved 
as instruments of any ruling class. 

Indeed, according to this approach, one can 
analyse the bureacratic behaviour even if one cannot 
identify a ruling class. C. Wright Mills, for exam- 
ple, was uncomfortable abut the concept ef the 
ruling class ‘Class’ is an economic term; ‘rule’ a 
political one. The phrase ‘ruling class’ thus contains 
the theory that an economic class rules politically.” 
That short-cut theory, according to Mills, dozs not 
allow enough autonomy to the political order, nor 
does it recognise the agencies of that order thal exer- 
cise power such as the top bureaucracy, top mamagers 
top military, etc. They constitute the power elite and 
their source of power lies in their respective social 
roles, even if they did not forma dominait or 
ruling class. Bureaucracy, following Max Weber, 
draws its power from its command over “‘the means 
of administration”. It can combine with cthers, 
such as those who have command over the ‘“neans 
of production” or over “the means of military 
forces”, to form coalitions of power elites at any 
point of time, even if their interests are not identical 
or even similar in all circumstances. 

Max Weber gave bureaucracy an extraordinary 

re-eminence among the power holders, because of 
its technical efficiency. “The growing compleszity of 
the administrative tasks and the sheer expansion of 
its scope increasingly result in the technical euperi- 
ority of those who have had training and cxperi- 
enco”, and the bureaucracy with its knowledgs and 
training, according to Weber, “imp! ‘ments a system 
of authority relationship thatis practically indes- 
tructible”. In modern organisation :heory, however, 
bureaucracy need not have such pre-eminence. All 
social groups are expected to function efficiently in 
terms of their respective goals, rationality and 


, motivation. Whether bureaucracy comes to dominate 


any other social groups does rot depend upon 
whether it is more efficient than others. 

Efficiency of any one group is related to the 
achievement of that group’s own goals at a miaimum 
cost and therefore cannot bə compared with each 
other. The dominance of one group over enother 
would then depend on the importance of its domain 
of fanctioning. If public administration dominates 
a social formation, bureaucracy would be the 
dominant group. Ifthe corporate sector dominates 
the society, the management group would be domi- 
nant. If the armed forces exercise the main auhority, 
the top military would dominate over others. 
This approach is thus consistent with any theory 
that explained the importance ofa sector of society 
at any particular time, whether in terms of produc- 
tion relations, or cultural factors, or political 
history. 


THE growth and dominance of bureaucracy in ai 
country like India followed the rapid exparsion of 


publi: administration to meet not only the law and 
order requirements of the newly-emerging state but 
also the needs of development of a backward 
econcmy. Bureaucracy came to dominate over other 
social groups, as most other sectors of the society 
were either dependent onor affected by public 
administration. P.N. Hakar wasa member of that 
bureaucracy, and he was also a model bureaucrat. 


A model bureaucrat is an individual who could’ 


translate the goals of the bureaucracy into the 
ratiorality of his own functioning. Only then his 
behaviour would be consistent with the leadership 
role cf his social group. 

It ia_not easy to be a model bureaucrat, as it is 
not cifficult to be trapped into the dysfanctioning 
ofatureaucracy. The dysfunctioning ofa social 
group can result from a perversion of its rationality 
and method of fanctioning. The efficiency of bure- 
aucrasy is derived from its rules of operation and 
hierarchical structure and a fetishism of any aspect 
of these, suchas a hierarchical decision-making 
and a-tention to details, can make the bureaucracy 
dysfuactioning. Indeed, some bureaucrats may be 
tempted to exaggerate these rules to differentiate 
their domain from others and exercise authority. 


. The hierarchical decision-making system sometimes 


promotes the tendency of passing the buck, not 
caking the responsibility of decision-making. 

These forms of dysfunctioning of a bureaucracy 
are quite distinct and separate from other abuses 
such £s corruption and illegal gratification. There 
is alsc another distorting feature of the bureaucracy, 
namely, its isolated functioning as a form of social 
organ sation, which emphasises the parts at the 
expenie ofa view ofthe whole. Each bureaucrat 
is normally involved with the rationalisation and 
efficient fanctioning of the branch of administration 
with which he is immediately concerned. It is not 
that hə does not at all take into account the reaction 
of others to his actions. The point of his isolated 
functioning is.that: reactions of ohen. to the extent 
they can be estimated, are evaluated in terms only 
‚of his own goals in his decision-making. 

The fonctioning of an isolated bureaucrat is simi- 
lar tothe isolated fanctioning of members of any 
other social group. A corporate manager’s goal 
is to maximise profits and the reactions of others to 
his actions are considered only to the extent they 
affect ais profits. A district official considers the 
effects of his actions on others only if they affect 
the smooth running of his district. A trade unionist 
works for improving the wages of the members of 
his onion and is not unduly concerned with the 
effects of his actions on other members of the 
society unless they affect somehow the process of 
bargaining of wages. 

Pau. Baran, in a 1961 article in Monthly 
Review, described the motivation of such a func- 


: tionary of a social group very well as someone 


“not addressing himself to the meaning of his 
work, its significance, its place within the entire 
framework of secial existence. He is not concerned 
with the relation of the segment of human endea- 
vour within which he happens to operate to other 
segmerts and to the totality of the historical pro- 
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cess. His natural motto is to mind his own busi- 
ness, and if he is conscientious and ambitious, to 
be as efficient and as successful at it as possible. 
For the rest let others toe attend to their business, 
whatever it may be.” Baran refers to a statement 
of C.P. Snow describing the behaviour of the 
scientists: “We produce the: tools. We stop there, 
It is for you the rest of the world, the politicians, 
to say how the tools are used. The tools may bo 
used for purposes which most of us would regard 
as bad. Ifso, we are sorry. But as scientists this 
is no concern of ours.” This is the most dramatio 
way of bringing out the paradox of isolated deci- 
sion making and the functioning of social groups 
within the bounds of their own rationality and goal 
fulfilment. 

` This brings me directly tothe concept of the 
“intellectual bureaucraucrat’. Paul Baran defined 
an intellectual as someone who is systematically 
scoking to relate whatever specific area he may be 
working in to other aspects of human existence. It is 
this effort to interconnect things, issues and problems, 
and to see the reality as an entire historical process 
that characterises the fonction of an intellectual in 
society. The “intellectual” is a description of the 
quality of mind, the faculty of looking at things 
differently from a compartmentalised individual, an 
ability to comprehend the process as a whole as 
against the summation of the individual parts, 
Therefore, a member of any social group can be an 
intellectual, and an intellectual bureaucrat is a bur- 
eaucrat who can work out the goals of bureaucracy 
in terms of the development of a social process, relate 
them to the goals of other groups in the society, 
and evaluate the achievements of these goals and 
the efficiency of functioning in relation to the tota- 
ality of that process. 

P.N. Haksar fits into this description of an intel- 
lectual bureaucrat very well. He joined the bureau- 
cracy in India clearly not because of any personal 
gain; he had to give up a lucrative legal practice. 
The Indian Foreign Service, at the time he entered 
it, was in the early formative stage groping for an 
identity. Had it not been for Nehru as the first 
Foreign Minister, external affairs would not pro- 
bably have assumed such an importance as they 
did in those years. Given its pre occupation with 
Kashmir and Pakistan and later the problems of 
Tibet and China, Indian ‘diplomacy might not 
have gone beyond the concern with the neighbour 
ing countries. It was Nehru’s vision that identified 
India’s interest with the global trends of decelonisa- 
tion and the aspiration of the newly-independent 
countries for playing a role in the development of 
world affairs. Thero was an almost total consensus 
in India regarding the broad goals and orienta- 
tion of foreign policy, even if there have been diffe- 
rences over the details. 

The credits for the goal formation should go to 
Nehru and his colleagues like Krishna Menon, 
Maulana Azad, and probably Radhakrishnan. The 
application of those goals to the practice of 
foreign policy, however, depended very much 
upon the work of the Indian bureaucracy and the 
newly-set up foreign service, Haksar joined that 
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Service and helped to strengthen its orientation, to 
execute and practise India’s activist international- 
ism, such as inthe Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission in Korea, and later in the formulation 
and propogation of India’s strategy of non-align- 
ment. 

It was, however, during. the years when he was 
the Secretary to tho Prime Minister that Haksar 
blossomed as a complete intellectual bureaucrat. 
His impact was felt in many areas, but here J shall 
take up only a few points for elaboration. Haksar’s 
name has been associated with the development of 
the notion of a committed bureaucracy. The term 
was used before his period, but it gained a wide 
currency during Mrs Gandhi's premiership. Bureau- 
crats, according to this, notion, are ex not 
to be mere administrators of law and order or execu- 
tors of the government offices. They are also sup- 
posed to formulate and realise the national goals 
of political, social and economic development. They 
are expected to solve the problems that come up in 
the process of realisation of these goals. A committed 
bureaucrat is supposed to be committed only to the 
achievement of these national goals, although some 
times he may appear to be committed to a national 
leader who articulates the national consensus about 
those goals. But he should be able to differentiate 
between the goals of national purpose and the per- 
sonal interests of the leader, and should adhere to 
the national goals even at the cost of earning dis- 
favour from his superiors in the administrative hier- 
archy or in the leadership. 

There is clearly a possibility of abuse of this com- 
mitment In a situation when commitment to the inter- 
est of an individual leader can be disproportionately 
rewarded, a bureaucrat may be very much tempted 
to dysfunction. If the bareaucrat is efficient in the 
conventional sense of a problem-solver, the pay-off 
may be quite large and consequently the distortions 
of the system may be very severe. A system, of 
committed bureaucracy, therefore, requires adequate 
checks to prevent such abuses, to sterilise the pro- 
cess of rewarding and penalising a bureaucrat from 
the whims and arbitrary dictates of the leaders or 
the superiors. The fact that we do not have such 
an institutionalised system shows up the constraints 
which even someone like Haksar could not over- 
come. 


THE greatest achievement of P.N. Haksar was to 
help formulate the national goals according to the 
needs of the tims, aad to translate them in terms 
that could be identified with the goals of the Prime 
Minister ia the interest of consolidation of her own 
power. Asa result, Mrs Gandhi could pursue, as 
all politicians are expscted to do, her psrsonal 
olitical interests, which could be also perceived as 
identical with the national interest. The national 
goals were perceived during this time, in the Nebru 
tradition, in terms of independence and self-reliance, 
non-alignment and socialism. Nohru’s non-aligament 
was basically independent from the superpowers. 
Mrs Gandhi’s non-alignment was, whenever oppor- 
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tunities presented themselves, defiance of the supef- 
powers. Nehzu’s socialism was mainly social control 
through ‘planning of some of the basic economic 
activities. Mrs Gandhi's socialism was to extend 
this social control in an attempt to alter the power 
structure to make the poorer and less-privileged 
sections feel that the state is more protective of their 
interests a et the stronger and richer sections. 

Monopolies had to be controlled so that the small- 
scale and medium industries could flourish. Banks 
had to be nationalised so that more finance could be 
available to the economically weaker and less credit- 
worthy rural customers as well as the small entre- 
preneurs, self-employed, the unorganised and the 
non-corporate sector. Coal mines were taken over 
because’the mine owners had already bled them dry, 
and the mine workers were severely exploited. Mrs 
Gandhi’s slogan of Garibi Hatao became credible 
in the context of the measures she had taken. Her 
image was not that of a politician riding on the crest 
of populism, seen as an opportunistic stance. Her 
image was that of a national leader whose mission 
was the emancipation of the poor and the assertion 
of the greatness of India. The national consensus 
that had been built up around the tenets of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and the eradication of 
poverty over the years of national movement and 
during the period of Nehru’s premiership, got a 
concrete expression in Mrs Gandhi’s goals and 
practices. In all these, Mrs Gandhi was ably aided, 
if not guided, by Haksar. 

One of the main instruments for Mrs Gandhi in 
the bureaucratic setup which enabled her to play her 
chosen role was the Prime Minister's Secretariat. 
It was in Haksac's time that this office gained 
paramount importance. P.N. Dhar, in his article, 
analyses the growth of this office in terms of the 
role of the Prime Minister in a modern Cabinet 
system. He notes that even in Britain, Bagshot’s 
Cabinet system, with the Prime Minister as first 
among equals in his Council of Ministers, has 
become an anachronism. In the modern Prime 
Ministerial system, the Cabinet has lost its role asa 
collective deliberative body. The sheér volume of 
business is too big for any meaningful deliberations 
at the Cabinet, except in very general terms, mainly 
to eliminate overlaps and jurisdictional conflicts and 
possibly harmonisation of viewpoints of Ministries 
concerned. It is the Prime Minister who leads and 
coordinates and monitors policies of each of the 
Ministries. Collective responsibility of the Cabinet 
ineffsct has been reduced to the responsibility of 
the Prime Minister, and a Cabinet Minister's effecti- 
veness, if not tenure, depends very much on the 
trust he enjoys of the Prime Minister. In all 
modern Cabinet systems, thus, the authority gravita- 
tes towards the Prime Minister. 

In India, according to P.N. Dhar, the political 
culture embodied in the values, beliefs, and emotions 
of this country accentuated the decline of the 
Cabines system. “The pre-modern attitude to 
authority is based on hierarchical values. It is not, 
therefore, surprising if Cabintt Ministers behave 
like members of a feudal court towards the Prime 
Minister and their colleagues in the gevernment, the 


` party and the service.” ‘The Prime Minister’s office 
gtows from the need. fer “‘supportive and adminis- 
trativ> apparatus for the Prime Minister to enable 
him to initiate, coordinate and monitor policies”. 


In tho cultural millięu of India in which ` 
it tha prevailing Prime Minister’s Office assumes an 
exaggerated importance 
tion of power and authority of the Prime Minister. 
These ve observations of P.N. Dhar 
- _ neglect to highlight the responsibility- of the leader- 
“ship in a demdcracy to promote the development 
of coantervailing forces, or a system of checks and 
balances. In Mrs Gandhi's time, the Cabinet itsclf 
provided some checks and balances to the exercise 
of pewer by the Prime Minister. It consisted of 
leaders with political clout and sho had to modify, 
adjas: or change mg propad í courses of action to. 
accommodato them Minister's office 
also was playing mostly an advisory role leaving. the 
| execution of policies to the Ministries and Cabinet 
Secre-ariat. P.N. Haksar played a major role in 
the building up of the stature of: that office. ‘Ho 
was able to persuade others by his analysis and the 
mastery of details. He functioned: as an effective 
team leader, not only of the Prime Minister's office 
: erat of the upper echelon of the burea 
Still, it is possible to argue that he was remiss in 
carrying out his responsibilities for not trying to 
_ build the countervailing checks and balances within 
the government. 
` Unfortunately, this was also a period when there . 
was a significant and sustained decline in many 


derived from the’ centraliza-_ 


| . 
institutions of our social, political and judicial 
system. Some ef them- were of course playing an 
obstructionist role to ta fall apnentadon 


democracy has the danger of recoiling upon the 
system itself. Circumstances change and so also do 
the political functionaries that run the system. A 
P.N. Hakear or a Mrs Gandhi could possibly check 
the abuses fea ripe of pP Acie Ne 
machinery w run because o personal 
values and commitment to the national goals. There 
is no guarantee, however, that others similarly 
placed would exercise the same degree of restraint. 
Democracy has to function on the paaro on 
institutions, of self-assertivo political parties, inde- 
pendent diciary, andan administrativo machinery 
pith its ternal of checking the posible excesses 
of some of its elements.. Tho last ono is particularly 
eee in a framework where public administra- 
on has expanded at a very rapid rate to engulf 
suibstanial spheres of eational | activity. 

P.N. Haksar, as an intellectual bureaucrat, must 
iire perceived this danger of possible distortions of 
a system with concentration of authority without a 
balancing of countervailing institutions. To - 
o could not do much about it, he reveal- 
ed the helplessness of our model of intellectual 
bureaucrat to surmount the opposition of vested 
interests. [] 
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China in the Changing Communist World—II 


CHITTA BASU 


T»: recent convulsions in East Europe have led 
to changes in the nomenclature and character 
of states. The CPC not only adheres to the earlier 
ones (nomenclature and character of state), but 
firmly rejects any change in future despite the ‘demo- 
cracy movement’ of the students. The Constitution 
provides that the sins Haat Republic of China is a 
socialist state under the peoples’ democratic dictator- 
ship led by the working class and based on the 
alliance of workers and peasants. This means that 
the Communist Party’s role is decisively ‘leading’ in 
all ths state organs iocluding the Army. Jiang Zemin, 
the General Secretary of the CPC, has recently 
restated that the absolute leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party over the Army was the prerequisite for 
strengthening the nation’s defence (China Daily, 
August 1, 1990). The Communist Parties of Europe, 
however, have, by and large, abandoned the percep- 
tion of the ‘dictatorship of proletariat’ — hitherto- 
fore a commén communist parlance — like hot 
potatoes to sell their democratic appearances. 

Insofar as the principle of democratic centralism 
is concerned the CPSU Central Committee’s plat- 
form appears to be ambivalent. It states: “There is 
a need for rethinking of the principle of democratic 
. centralism. lt should no longer be treated in such 
a way that it can be used to implement barrack- 
room, hierarchical discipliae.”” Similarly, the Demo- 
cratic Platform within the CPSU, altogether rejects 
it and states that “the chief cementing link in the 
non-democratic character of the party as well as 
in the entire political system, happens to be the 
principle of democratic centralism’”. It demands the 
replacement of the principle of democratic centralism 
by the fundamental democratic principle (electivity, 
openness, removability, submission of minority to the 
majority with the constitutional guarantee of the 
protection of the rights of minority). 

All these underscore the essentially fundamental 
differences among the European Communist Parties, 
the CPSU and the Communist, Party of China. The 
spokesman of the International Liasion Department 
of the CPC described the East European changes as 
“peaceful evolution of capitalism”. Tho re-unification 
of the two Germanies is nothing but ‘annexation’ of 
Fast Germany by West Germany. This clearly 
reflects the ideological position of the CPC in respect 
of the recent changes in the East European countries. 


Economic Reforms ; 
The current perception of economic reforms and 
opening to the outside world, the two fundamental 
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premises on which the CPC seeks to build the 
socialist economy with Chinese 'characteristcs, is 
rooted in the two basic ideas of re-understanding and 
reassessment of ‘modern capitalism’ and the ‘primary 
stage of socialism in, China. 

. The Communist Party of China claims that a 
fundamentally socialist and political system has 
been established, exploitation and classes have been 
abolished, the economic base of the state has 
enormously grown and educational, scientiic and 
cultural development made significant progress after 
the Revolution in 1949. Such achievements in an 
extremely backward country like China ere un- 
doubtedly great and provide lessons to ander- 
developed countries. This demonstrates the superi- 
ority of the socialist system. . 

But the socialist system bas rot been able tc bring 
all the productive forces into full play. There 
remains a big gap between the actual achievements 
and the theoretically visualised potentials of social- 
ism. The CPC identifies two reasons for this gap — 
the semi-colonial and semi-feudal character of the 
Chinese society and ‘ultra Left’ mistakes of 
‘Cultural Revolution’ of 1966-76. The mistakes were 
due to an absolutely negative attitude towards 
capitalism andthe lack of scientific assessment of 
the role of capitalism in China resulting in attempts 
at bypassing the positive role of capitalism in socia- 
list reconstruction in semi-colonial and semi-feudal 
relations of production in China. The concept of 
the ‘primary stage of socialism’ in, China arises 
from this concrete reality, the CPC adds. 

The CPC now, therefore, asserts: ‘‘As socialism can 
only be built on the foundations of previous social 
development, the two systems will exist side >y side 
fora considerable period of time.” And it further 
affirms that it will “adhere to the socialist principles 
of predominantly retaining public ownership and 
the common prosperity while fostering contact with 
capitalism in areas we share”. 

This is anew approach, and the success attained 
will blaze a new path for socialist reconstruction for 
underdeveloped countries. There may be oitfalle, 
deviations and departures from the basic Ime, but 
the guarantee against these can be provided only 
by the unity and stability of the party. ' 

A strong tempo of development and investment 
does not escape the notice of any foreign visitor. 
Asa matter of fact, some foreign Visitors observed 
in the Chinese press that ‘whole China seemed to 
be a vast construction site’. The Gevéernment of 
China is assidously flirting with foreign investment, 
pee in Leo a Zones’ and the 

nomic an ology areas,’ the special! 
designed areas of the A H 

‘To get rich’ is not a dirty word today in China 

in construction. With this tempo of production and 
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investment and an rgd to Acquire prosperity, edond- 
mic insquality is likely to be generated among diffe- 
rent segments of society. Signs of income inequality 
may b> noticed by any careful observer. When this 
was pointed out, the spokesmen of the CPC 
explaimed that the socialist economic system being 
dominant (only six per cent of the total economy is 
under the control of private sector), it is and will be 
in a position to meet the situation and preserve the 
socialist system. The investment and the techno- 


` logy upgradation Would, on the other hand, create 


precorditions fer the-common prosperity of China. 


Sino-Soviet Relations ` i ; 
Differences in .approaches to tho multi-faceted 
problems facing the international communist move- 
ment today between the CPC and the CPSU remain. 
But the CPC leadership seems obviously reluctant 
to'restme the polemics of the earlier days. On the 
other hand,‘the Chinese leadership expresses happi- 
ness over the resumption of party-to-party relations 
between the CPSU and the CPC after a long spell 
of suspension and bitter ideological polemics. i 


Indo-China Relations i 
Apart from the historical-and cultural relations 
between India and China, there aro similarities in 


the problems of socio-eċónoric nature facing the 
two countries, inthe vast territory and populatien, 
‘the problem of poverty being very much glaring. 
Dissimilarities in the political and economic system 
notwithstanding, both t the governments might benefit © 
by mutual exchanges of experiences in respect of 
reconstruction, and development strategies. The 


-Chinese side showed keen interest in this area. 


India, wo feel, should respond positively to this, 

The CPC leaders appreciate the Government of 
India’s stance in favour of improvement of bilateral 
relations in gen®tal and resolve to settle the border 
dispute between the two countries through dialo 
and means. Itis further to be noted 
despite the keenness of China to maintain friendly 
relations with Pakistan, the Chinese stand in respect 
to the Kashmir problem, the longstanding dispute . 
between India and Pakistan, has undergone a quali- 
tative change inasmuch as that China now does not 
insist on ‘self-autonomy for the Kashmiris’, China 
now favours resolution of ‘the problem through 
bilateral negotiations. 

India should take proper note of this change and 
cultivate China in order to improve and further 
deepen bilateral relations in the interest of promot- 
ing Third World unity and solidarity as well as 
regional stability. [_] (Conchided) 
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A Nostalgic: View _ 
AJIT KUMAR DUTFA 


A marshy patch on the Bhagirathy, somewhat of 
a chance discovery, became, over a length of 
` tithe, £ city of palaces, second only to London, during 
the heyday of the British empire. Reading like some 
Western sailors’ adventures in the eastern seas, this 
obscure spot’s rise into prominence, not out of any 
magic wand, was essentially due to flourishing trade 
ccmmerce backed by strong political power and 
administration. - 


Earlier, the East India Company of London had 
set up its factory at Hooghly, upstream of the river, 
in 1651, but subsequent lopments not only led 
to the withdrawal of the permission by the Mughal 
court, it saw the English driven opt of Bengal as 


- well. With things improving and due to geo-position 


and prosperity—specially for its long-reputed textiles 
and salt for the foreign traders, a trading 
post ir the region was a must. 


In that desperate state, Job Charnock, the Agent 
of the Company, chanced u a site around 
Suttanuttee and b adjoiiing villages of Govindapur 
and Kalkutta or Calcutta. The last-named unknown 
village lent its name to the site, where the new 
kothi or factory of the English was founded in 
August, 1690. From an insignificant beginning, in 
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course of about eight decades, the place grow to be 
the capital of the East India Company’s dominions 
in India and even after the Crown’s takeover, the . 
samo status continued upto 1911, when on Delhi fell - 
the distinction. ` ` ` 


During the earlier years, Calcutta Iacked in 
adequate fortification, when the English entrenched 
itself, by way ofa ditch around, to ulse the 
Maratha onslaughts. In 1756, Nawabs Sirajuddoula 
actually sieged and captured the fort. Next year his 
defeat at Plassey and the friend-puppet of the 
English, Mir Jafar, occupying the throne, a new 
fort at a cost of £ 200,000 was erected overlookin 
the river. With peace and political stability PAnR 
followed further metropolitan growth, marked by tho 
Esplanade’s increasing importance and concentra- 
tion of the European settlements in the Chowrin 
area. ' 

Obviously, tho wealth of Bengal attracted more 
people, resulting in a ‘spur of building activity, 
Prosperous life and luxurious living allured an 
increasing number of Europeans, which included a 
cegalar flow of artists. On receiving commissions or 


otherwise, they began recording people and places 
and many became noted for their k je 


iy 


‘of the land leading to efforts like tho first tranalation 
in‘any European language of Kalidasa’s. Abhijnana 
.Sakuntalam. An interesting of the East-West 
‘encounter no doubt marked the emergence of the 


‘first of the modern Indians, Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 


. and many liberal movements. Be that institutions 


-or individual galaxies, an urban awareness, rather 
the city of Calcutta, hdppened to be the focal point. 
Nonetheless, due to being primarily an outgrowth 
of pomor rigen and imperial legacy, hero.a show 
“of b 
was precisely the reason for Governor-General 
‘Wélleslay not just extending the empire but going 
all out for a grandiose Government House. Inci- 
dentally, ' that pompous attitude of his did not 
-receive much support at home. In fact, for the 
building costing £ 150,000 Rs(15 lakhs, not a 
single rupee was sanctioned by the London Board, 
in spite of the architect, Charles Wyatt's visit and 


” "pleading with many prominent personalities there. 


` 


„tho exhibi 


- building — if not 
-a historical 


However, the zeal to make Calcutta the city of 
places continued unabated. In keeping with the 
Juxurious lifestyle including the sahibs’ large retinue 


\ 


of servants and ‘attendants, their bungalows and 


residences came to reflect big dimensions and spaces. . 


‘References by William Hickey, Emma Roberts and 
others abundantly refléct that. One such descriptiqn 
mentions’ how most of the detached houses and 
mansions had pillared verandahs extending the whole 
way up; while oth allude to large; porticos in 
front and lefty columhs—all with imposing effect. 
The story of Calcutta in all its oddities—from a 
humble boginning to attaining a dazzling look 


between 1773 to 1858—that is, till the Company’s | 


responsibilities came to an , ond—is presented in a 
comprehensive manner through ney oe prints, 
-paintings and other visual materials, which are 


currently on view at the British Museum in London. 


_The exhibition titled ‘‘Calcutta: City.of Palaces”, 
has been organised on the occasion of the, tercen- 

of the city—rather, the foundation of the 
Company’s station there—under the auspices of the 
British Liberary in collaboration with several others. 
A publication with the samo title by J.P. Lotsy too 
-has been brought out on the ‘cocasion. 


=- Documents — correspondences, deeds, opinion: 


expressed at times and so on — forming a part of 
shed interesting lights.’ For instance, 
_Shaista Khan, onetime Moghal Governor of Bengal, 
‘hardly had any good word for the English, -who to 
him were base and quarelling kinds, often known 


‘for foul, dealings.: It is-also almost unbelicyable, 
yet the evidence .ofadeed mentions that for a ' 


paltry sum of Rs 1300 the ownership of a rural 
_pocket, Calcutta and the ‘neighbouring areas changed 
hands. As for the information about the changing 


lifo pattern and social situation, Hickey’s Gazette 


isa mise for all . Mention must also be 
‘made of certain exhibited journals and manuscripts, 
cag the one forming part of an article by 
‘James Princep on the discovery of the Brhami script. 
One! reproduction shows the old Asiatic Society 
se as quite big, yet for sure a 


t 
I 


a é 


and splendour seemed to dominate. That: 


. of his patron, Dr Fullerton, also 


presentation, the programme’arouses a 


The Most significant: exhibits, however, are thé 


puou and Pt (mostly from the India Office 
ibrary that. orm the major bulk. Executed in'a 
variety of media and style, these depict wide-ranging , 
subject matters, many bearing evidence of skill 
and quality. Of diversity and stamp of class, if one 
can referto an emperor’s portrait in: miniature 
format, - equally impressive appearsa big-size oil 
painting — Palmer’s Family — by: Zoffany. Also 
deserving mention is a caricature by Moffat showing 
a reception or burra khana in the Government House 
with a slant of satire stressing on some questionable 
characters around. Without belonging to any known ~ 
genre or categories as above the werks such as by | 
Shiekh Amir easily attract attention. Indicative of a 
social interaction or a kind of transition that Indian 
art through, these no doubt point to some 
distinct developments. It is not difficult to guess 
how in spite of clinging to the earlier tradition, a 
a section of artists tried to adjust themselves once 


-with the socioeconomic changes and’ the changing 


patronage pattern, Amir notonly succeeded in 
doing that but also earned a reputation for his 
animal studies and depiction of houses and buil-- 
dings, done often in water colour.- Another Mur- ` 
shidabad artist, Dip Chand’s competent portraiture 
included in the 


show, metits mention. 


Prints, comprising mostly of etchings and coloured 
acquatints, carried signatures of better known as 
relatively ‘unknown but competent artists, with a 
vast majority showing their preference for the 
“views”. The waterfront or the riyer, and its scenic 
beauty attracted some, while quite a few made 
panaromic presentations, as if mado from boats, ‘of 
the Garden Reach area in, ar. Thomas 
Daniell’s Black Pagoda or the rendering of a temple 
in the native district, quite known due to reproduc- 
tion in many. books and journals, is very much an 
exhibit, while another wellknown artist Fraser too © 
is represented. His one work depicts the newly 


- built Government House'with'a number of native 


onlookers including two quin bearers; standing 
in front. In general, indigenous population, 
their customs and so forth find lesser depiction. | 
B. Solvyns, reputed for documenting the Indian life 
and festivals, of course is present, though not quite 
adequately. However,a work by Charlies D’ Oyly, 
an official but also. known for his artistic . acheive- 
ments, that way scores by way of a colourfal depic~ 
tion of the charak puja in the Indian part of city 
suburb, a sort of wide-angle composition incorpo- 
rating a big crowd in it. Also impressive is Bocharam 
Das Pande’s Steamboat (water colour and litho), 
showing some Europeans out ona .joytrip on the 
river, for its simplicity and directness. More than 
that -it pointsto an interesting combination of 
both — indigenous skill and imported technique, 
again somewhat typical of a changing timo, a sign 
of the Western impact on local art. ` Fa 
Besides stamps of thorough planning and ‘effective 
Raj nostalgia ` 
centring round tho growth and development of 
Calcutta. O i at a Ś o ? 


` TRIBUTE 


TRIBUTE 3 
Gem of a Man 
C. RAGHAVAN _ 


-| frst met Chittà Ranjan in - 

1954 when ho came for a 
meeting of the IFWJ Federal 
Executive Council and ‘invited 
the IFWJ to hold its next ses- 
sion ir Madras. 

The previous year, ° 
Secretery, I had been deputed | 
by the IFWJ to visit Madras and 
try to organise an unit of the 
IFW] there, and I gone on 
the way back from an IFWJ 
meeting in Kerala. R. Venkata- 
yaman, who was then an MP 
and with whom I came into close 
contact, suggested several names 
of people I should moet in this 
regard. The discussions with 
friends led to the meeting in 
Mahajan Sabha hall in Mount 
Road end the formation of the 
Madras Union of Journalists— 
which the Registrar ‘of Trade 
Unions at first even fofused -to 
_ Tegister. I can’ now- recall 
‘whether Chitta Ranjan was 
actually present. But soon he 


elected as President, I’ had gone 
‘down to Madrasto help in the 
organisational work end: came to 
work closely with CNC and we 
became lifelong friends. As part 
of the tious and public ' 
relations, Ranjan suggest- 
ed that we should go and meet 
the editors and proprietors too 
and I agreed. One of those 
whom we met was Ramnath 
Goenka, whom I had known in 
various capacities even earlier. 
CNC told me that we should 
not allow ourselves to be provo- 


The author, based in Geneva, 
is Chief Editor, S United 
Nations Service (SUNS) pub- 
lished every weekday from 
„Genera bp Third World Net- 
work, Penang, in cooperation 
with fhe Inter Press Service 
News Agency and the South 
Commission. J 
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. gracious] 


ked and I agreed. We visited him 
at his house in. the Express 
Estates and after receiving us 

and hospitably (for 
breakfast), Goenka subjected us 
to one of his virtuoso histrionic 
performances—about which I 
had heard much but had never 
experienced. But for CNC’s prior 
advice to mo, I would ve 
‘probably responded in kind, but 
we both kept silent and’ smiling 
—and Goenka, soon realising we 
were not very impressed, changed 
tune, and, ended up by even 
offering to contribute to the 
expenses! 

The session was a great success 
and later CNC was one, of those 
who persuaded ‘me to agree to 
become the IFWJ Secretary- 
General, when J.P. Chaturvedi 
who had done such pioneering 
work wanted to step down after 
the Madras session. Later GNC’ 


Acharya' was the other), and 
help us,with legal and technical 
advice. RV agreed only because 
we assured him that I would do 
all the staff work and he need 


actual and the MUJ 
would do ‘all the backup at 
Madras. RV a ‘to join, 


from the Labour Minister to 
have an INTUC nominee, which 


would have prejudiced the all- - 


support to the working 
pinati moyement. Though a 
Congress MP, RV commanied 
non-partisan support asa trade, 
unionist. 

f . © 
IN these and other associations 
I camo to appreciate and 
admiro CNC’s great qualities 
including organisational abilities, 
apart from his integrity, ability 


and steadfastness as a journalist. 


( 


He almost always kept his cool, 
and. inthe IFWJ debates: and 
discussions, even when he was 

voked and angry, he showed 
ittle of it in public, calmly and 
cooly marshalling his facts and 
arguments to trounce opponents 
—unruffied even when chappals 
flew at the Lucknow session over 
the dual membership: issue in 
craft unions and industrial/plant 
unions. The latter. undoubtedly. 
would have helped the 
ing power of journalists in terms 


' of emoluments, and many of the 


rank-and-file favoured it. But out 
concept of the IFWJ ‘had never 
been merely of. concern ‘over 
emoluments, but an equal cón- 
cern over- professional issues, 
including concentration of 
ownership, monopoly, etc. where 


the industrial plant unions with: - 
of printstop..- 


large majority 
workers and affiliated to central 
trade union: organisations. and. 
their rivalries wero a disadvan" 
tage. Alas, those pristine days 
of the working journalist move- 
Ment soon gave way and, like’ 
our polity, the movement split in’ 
personality clashes that wero: 
disguised as ideological ones. ``: 
Then came the strikes in The 
Hindu and then in Indian Ex-. 
press leading to the closure’-of 
me unit and overnight pablice 
on from . neighbouring ttor- 
in Andhra Pradesh. With help of- 
friends abroad, tho IFWJ procured. 
a printing press and the) Expres! 
employees started 
cooperative which came to grief 
not so much for economic ‘but: 
other reasons, including ` jockey- 
ing for power. It was then that: 
Chitta Ranjan agreed to, the’ 
advice’of some of us and 
to Delhi where he gota job vat, 
The Hindustan Tirhes, but never 
felt comfortable there, and ‘sdo 
joined as Editor of Main- 
stream and later entered Patrjot. 
His coming to Delhi and the 
wider fields of work enabled himi 
(Continued on page 30) 
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t ANC personality, \;- 
Lenasia on March 18, 1990 are being 
topical relevance. —Editor 







“One People, One Country, One Common Future 


. WALTER SISULU me 


-Umkhonto we Sizwe. I also bring tho very personal 
greeting of Comrade 
returned from Sweden yesterday. ‘ 

Wein the ANC are truly honoured today to be 
able to speak to the people of Lenasia and the sur- 
rounding areas. In doing 80, we 
of the hated Group Areas Act that divides South 
Africans from one another, we are primari going 

to be addressing fellow compatriots of Indian 


`. descent. 


at the outset that you are no less 
South African than I am. Let me also state quite | 
categori that your destiny, your future in this 
country is inextricably linked to mine and to that of 
the African people. $ es 

You, like the vast majority of Africans and so- 
called coloureds, have been subjected to one of the 
most inhuman systems of oppression and exploita- 

, tion. And it is our common ences of in- 
equality, poverty, race discrimination, humiliation, ` 
exploitation and violence that have brought our 
poplo and their political organs into a fighting 
unity as characterised by tho Con Alliance 
the 1950s. . mae See, f 

Aftor the historio Passive Resistanco. Campaign of 

. 1946, our common destinies were confirmed in 1947. 

In that year, Di Dadoo of the Transvaal Indian 

Congress, Dr Monty Naicker of the Natal Indian 

_ Co Dr Xuma of the African National 

igned the historic Doctors’ Pact. f pike 

o 


as with all oppressed 
lo. f 


Let me emphasise 


communities — was 


Proud tradition 5 a ; 
South Africans of Indian: origin have a rich and 

proud tradition of resistance to White domination, 
At -leatt a decade before the formation of the 


26: 


detention 


f.: 


~ of the olections and the resounding 


national liberation movement. I remember with warm 
political giants such as Dr Yusuf Dadoo, 
Melvi Cachalia, Molvi Saloojee, 
Yusuf Naransamy Naidoo, Mervy 
Thandray, Dr Abu-Baker Asvat and Nana Sita. i 

I pay tribute to those who have been killed in 
such as Ahmod Timol, Suliman ‘Babla’ 
Saloojee, Dr Haffejee and Imam Abdullah Haroon. 

I also cherish the fresh memory of Umkhonto 
soldiers, Prakash Napier and: Yusuf Akhalwaya, 
who were killed in action in December last'year in 
a bomb explosion at the Johannesburg station. 

And even today, sons and i from your | 
community continue to make a sterling contribution 
to our struggle for national liberation, democracy 
and peace, both internally and in exile. 

I would be failing in my duty if I did not proudly 
acknowledge the devastating blow that this com- 
munity, together with other oppressed peoplo, had 
levelled in 1984 against the Useless tricamoral. parlia- 
ment and tho Black local authorities in the town- 


ships. 
~ The initial impetus for the revolutionary momen- 
tum of the mid-1980s had originated frem the 
tremendeus success of the 1984 anti-election cam- 
paign conducted by the United Democratic Frent, 
the Indian Congresses and the Transvaal Anti-Presi- 
dent’s Council Committee. Ny l 

We wore in prisen then. And it was with deep 
admiration that we read about the massivo boyoott 

defeat of (PW) 

Botha’s reformist plans. s 

The Houses of Delegates and Representatives con- 
tinue to exist as dummy institutions. They, like tho - 


} 
\ 


bantustan system, are undemocratic organs that are 
appendeges of the apartheid state. The quicker they 
are dismantled, the better. 

Therefore, I want to call on all MPs in the two 
-Houses and the ardent collaborators in the bantustans, 
to abandon the narrow path of the e@ppressors, and 
join the ranks of the 
displaying a- truo patriotism. | : 
. Dear friends and comrades, I have referred to 
these examples of effective resistance to White rule 
‘by you, not merely to pat Phas on the back for the 
good work you have done. An accurate and 
undistor-ed understanding of the past helps us to 
shart the way for tho future. . 

No community can go into the future without 
being aware of its past, its traditions and its history. 

` No community can ignore the lessons of history. 
And the lesson to be learnt from what I havo just 
said is simple: We are one people, living in one 
country, with one common future. _ - s 

It is for this reason that I call upon South Africans 
of Indiam origin — as I do to all oppressed people 
— to joia the ranks of the ANC. Icall on you to 
swell its membership. 

I call en you accept its political leadership. I call 
on you te share in formulating its policies and poli- 

. tical direction. And I call on you to accept the 
- discipline of thé ANC. r 

I say without fear of contradiction that tho ANC 
is tho vo.ce of .the oppo It is the strength of 
the explcited. It is the future of all South Africans! 

Tam aware thata small percentage in your com- 
munity might bs afraid of a democratic, majority 
government in South Africa. Some among you: 
might heve misgivings about a fature under the 
ANC. Some of you mi be concerned about your 
cultare ard religious beliefs. But I can assure you 
that you ʻeed not be afraid. ; k 

- Task you not to become paralysed by your un- 
grounded fears and sense of insecurity. 7 

- Wo in the ANC see you as an indispensable part 
of the Sonth African population: 

, Tho vast majority of you are born and bred on 
South African soil. Your culture and traditions are 
as much æ part of the celourful cultural heritage and 
texture of this land as anybody else’s, Black or Whito. 


Now-Racicl Unity 
Political developments are moving swiftly in our 
_ country. ` i 
‘Fundamental chango is inevitable. This is pota 
time for political vacillation or inaction. It is, in fact, 
a time for decisive action and i commitment 
“to the truo cause of national liberation. i 
I, therefore, call upon all of you to become activo 
participants in the dynamic processes of chango in 
South Afr ca. Gane 
It is my desire that you strengthen tho unity of 
the oppressed. Build non-racial unity on tho ground, 
and lay the foundations of a non-racial democracy in 
our land. ' 
This is in your interest as much as it is in the 
interest of >ther oppressed communities. 
Let'me 10w turn my attention to a number of 
of broader issqos that concern all of us. The 
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ple. In doing’se you will be 


National Party has in récent times propagated thé 
notion of “group rights” or the ‘protection of 
minority rights”. I think it is important for us to 
expose the real motive of the Natienal Party for 
‚Propagating this notion. 

It is imperative that ‘we unmask it, and reveal 
its hidden agenda. ' 

It is strange that those who, have? istently . 
failed to satisfy the right of the majority for cen- 
turies are the first to’call for the protection ef 
minority or group rights. It is surprising that 
when we do not even enjoy the most basic demo- 
cratic rights today, we are asked to give certain 
guarantees to those who rule over us. It is absurd . 
that those who have all the luxuries that life in this 
country can offer, should be the first to call for the 
protection of their privileges, when there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who do .not have food and 
shelter. i 
Bis ANC rejects forthrightly the -notion of group 

ts. ; 

Both the Freedom Charter and the ANC’s Consti- 
tutional Guidelines for a Demotratic South Africa 
have discarded the notion of group Tights as a basis 
for restructuring South African society. This is 
ANC policy because we believe that the National 
Party Wants to use this concept to prevent the full 
demecratisation of our society. 

They talk about ‘‘greup rights” so that some of 
their economic and social privileges could be left 
intact even after liberation has come. í : 

They talk about the protection of minority rights 
because they wish to maintain control over 
commanding heights of the economy and the centres 
of wealth and power in society. i 

The concept əf separate development, . ethnic 
group rights, general affairs and: own affairs and 
minority rights have one objective, namely, the pro- 
servation of White power and privilege at tho expense 
of the majority. This we reje - : 


Guaranteed Rights . 

As oppesod to group-or minority rights the ANC 
proposes the concept of individual rights. 

It is our policy to guarantee to every individual, 
irrespective ef colour, creed, sex, religion or class, 
certain basic human rights. These would inglude, - 
inter alia, the rights to freedom of speech, associa- 
tion, expression, organisation and movement. 

We woald guarantee to each cultural group the 
right to develop its own culture, language, art forms, - 
music, etc. i i i 

While the ‘state itself would not Propagate any 
particular religious outlook, freedom of worship 
would be an established principle. 

These fundamental human rights would be an- 
toed through a democratic constitution "and a 
South African Bill of Rights, provided that they 
are not abused to propagate racism, fascism, 
a or to. incite ethnic and religious hatred and . 
strife. 

A workers’ charter will protect trade union Tights, 
i ing the right to strike and collective in- 
ing. Tho independence of tho trade union movement 
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-e wiil- be guaranteed. And the state will gear itself 
_ towards promoting ‘the interests and welfare of the 
working people. : oe f 


Natlonalisation 
In this regard it is ANC policy to nationalise 


the banks, the mines and monopoly industries. . 


1 


made out to be by spokespersons of 


powerful capitalist en 

It isnot our in 
every single little business, cemmercial holding or 
industry, under state control. That is neither practi- 
cal,.nor productive. f ; 

We are talking abeut bringing under state control 
ar major monopolies, fiancial institutions and 

nes. ‘ 

In our situation any new government will have 
to generato large sums of money to cater for the 
most basic material needs of the oppressed, working 
people. 3 ' 

Black people exporience a massive housing shor- 
tage. Thousands are homeles and.are forced to 
live in equatter camps. l 

Black students study under a hopelessly inado- 
quate educational system that is crisis-ridden. 

Our people do not have proper’ medical and 
social welfare facilities. ` 

The policy of nationalisation will allow for the 
planned redistribution of wealth to develop educa- 
tion, housing, health and social welfare services. 

Its aim is the improvement of the economy and 

to raise the standard of living of the oppressed and 
exploited people of our country. This is the 
pled aim of nationalising the commanding 
heights of the economy. , 

It is also ANC policy that women shall enjoy 
equal rights in all spheres of public and private life, 
and the state will take affirmative action to eliminate 
sex discrimination and inequality. 


The family, parenthood and children’s rights will 


be protected by law. l ; , 

The youth of our land will not be forced into 
compulsory millitary training, although in times of 
` national crisis they will be called into active service 
in defence of their homeland. - 3 i 

‘Every ‘opportunity will be created for them, 
particularly in education, sport and culture, to 
develop their potential to the fullest’ and to give 
. expression to the youthfal creativity and energy. 


Join ANC Ranks | E EE 
AHMED KATHRADA | 


oS ` < j 
i 


E fis an honour for me today, for us all, to speak 
to the people of Lenasia and all the surrounding 


I need not remind you that Lenasia was born, was 
forced u the people as a result of the evil poli 
of a d, a diabolical policy ef apartheid whi 
sought te crush the economic 
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The poly of natienalisation is not as irrational 


tention, nor our policy, to bring- 


-develop and grow. 


lifo ef tho Indian. 


But above ali, every South African ‘will be given 
full and equal political rights. ; 

Every person will have the right to -vote for any 
candidate of his/her choice in open, free and fair 
elections at national and local levels. South Africa 
will be a true multi-party, non-racial dem i” x 

So you can see that if your right asan it dividual 
is protected by law, there is no need for special 
group rights. ee ey 

Through the concept of individual rights, every 
South African will be equal to every other South 
African, and enjoying the same opportunities to live 
in peace and security. This is what tho African . 
National Congress stands forl - i 

Comrades and friends, our country is undergoing 
a process of profound chango. We aro at the thres- 
hold of a new,'dem tic South Africa. The future 
is in our hands. We have to give it shape and form. 

We have to ensure that there is unity among all 
South Africans. We all have to ensure, that the 
transition to a now South Africa will be a disciplined 
and an orderly process. ` ab 

In trying to achieve these goals the ANC oxtends 
its organisation to you, so that you too can. be part 
and parcel of the process of rebuilding our nation . 
along democratic lines. phe ak Ty i 

Any lesson in nature will reveal to you that there 
can be no birth without the excruciating ‘pains of 
labour. But nobody says that we do not want the 
fruits of labour — the newly-born child -= because 
birth itself is a painful process. 

In fact, we welcome the child with love, wo nurse 
it with care and ‘we nourish it 10° that, it , might, 

the birth of anew South Africa will 

bring with it its fair share of stresses and strains. 
Bot that must not detract us from striving! after our 
goal of a just, democratic society for all our people, 
Black and White. - ou, 


’ We must continues to struggle for justice and peace 


in the land of our birth. ' 


t x 

We must unite to bufld one nation, in one South . 

Africa. : i 
Wein the ANC call on all communities to 
become actively involved in shaping.a now nàtion- 
hood in South Africa. This we must do’ not just 

ourselves, but also our children, so that one day they , 
can say with pride that we were a genoration that 

cared. [] l ` i 7 


4 


I don’t have to remind you that because the ` 
Indian people refused voluntarily to come to Lenasia, ` 
the authorities closed down: a school in Johannes- 
burg and opened a pre-fabricated school here to 
force the parents to be nearer their ehildren: 

They have destroyed in the process, under tho 
Group Areas Act, many many sottled communities 
in South Africa, they destroyed Sophiatown and 


1 
1 


' fact, if you examine the situation, is that apartheid - 


ose 
cated it ‘Triomf’, a triumph over the oppressed 
people. : AN 

When Lenasia was founded it was the aim of the 
government to make it into a location with a. permit 
system and all. The, then Minister of Interior had 
made it lear that when the government was through 
with the Group Areas Act, the Indiam people will be 


_ only too glad to go back to India. z A 
It is a tribute to the people of Lenasia, to all the: 


oppere people of this country, that our people 
z0 bow down to this oppression. 

Not only did they survive, but they did very well 
for themselves in every eld—in tho field of education, 
in the field of culture, im every- field they have done 
well for themselves and they have answered the 
government in the only way that they deserve. 


We have been used to saying that apartheid has 
crumbled or is about to crumble. The unfortunate 


has worEed only too well in some respects at least. 
One of the aims of apartheid was to keep the 
different sections of the people of South Africa apart 


from ore another so that they do not know one 
another. 


Some people aro dumped in Lenasia, others in 
similarly in- 


Eldorado Park, others in Seweto and 
other pa-ts of the country. 

We havo had whole generations of people growing 
up ign t of one another. And that was the aim 
of the t. . 

While they kept us ignorant of- óne another, they 
went out of the way to sew suspicien, to sow hatred 


. offone another. 


# 


And tke result of this, we seo partially today when 
we hear of unrest situations in Natal, when we hear 
to seme unrest in Potchefstroom and rumours of 
unrest in the Vaal, we must know that this is the 
direct rezult of the policy of apartheid. ~~ 

It is no use the police and the authorities blaming 
hooligans and looters, without getting to the root 
causo of the problem. And the root cause is 
apartheic. 7 : 

We must rest assured that until’ apartheid is 
abolished, this type of unrest will continue. 

We must come to know to one another. We must 
come te know one another’s customs, traditions, 
we must break down the barriers that the govern- 
has erected between people. 

We must regard ourselves as part ef the oppressed 

of South Africa. Wo must nover ever allow 
t to be said that our people have been siding with 
the oppressers of this ceuntry. : 

When we went into n, to Robben ‘Island, we 
ceased tc rogard each other as separate, different 
kind of haman beings. We regarded cach other as 

of ths eppressed people of South Africa. What 
brought us into prison, we had to continue 
doing in prison, and that is to fight oppression. 

Nevor in the 26 years that we spent in prison were 
we ever made tà foel that you are a minority group, 
that becatse you‘are going to be treated separately. 
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- continue to stand true 


t 


Wo never grer felt any cueeat Wo were treated 
as fellow brothers, as fellow oppressed peoplo in the 
common struggle in South Africa. , l 

And that is because of ‘the policies of the ANC. 
we say very proudly that there is not a single organi-: 
sation in South Africa inside or outside parliament, 
which has got the unblemished record the ANC has 
of non-racialism, of true non racialism. 

In the face of great. repression, in the face of 
terror, in tho face of imprisonment and killings, 
tho ANC has never ever deviated from its part of 
non-tacialism. ; : 

Tho ANC has never ever given in to the tempta- 
tion of telling anti-White, or anti-anybody else. The 
leadership ef the ANC has. stood true to its princi- 
ples, still stands true to its principle today and will 

to its principles in the - 
future. : : 

Of course there have been some unfortunate 
incidents which have been described anti-Indian. 
This morning’s paper apparently carries some head-. - 
lines about anti-Indian rioting or so forth. 


A few hours ago before we came here, I received 
a telephone call from Durban and the comrades 
there asked me to-assure you that what is said in the 
papers today is typical of White South Africa. It 
is exaggeration.’ 

Weare not saying that incidents did not take 
place. Unfortunately some incidents have taken 
place, but they are no as big as the papers are 
describing them to be, n g as big as some White 
South Africans wish they would-be. . 


I don’t know. when the powers that be aro going. 
to learn. In 1952 we had the Defiance Campaign. 
Woe fought against the Suppression of Communism 
Act, the pass laws, the Separate Amenities Act, the 
permit system and various other laws. 


For those acts of defiance almest 10,000 people 
were imprisoned. Thirty- thereafter, 

has been unbanned, the munist Party has been 
unbanned, the pass laws have been abelished, ‘the 
Sonera Amenities Act, we are told, is going to be 
a < ', ' i 


We ask the authorities: When are you going to ` 
learn? Was it necessary for so much hardship? Was 
it necessary to go through so much violence? Was 
it necessary to go through so much killing: before 
you start abolishing laws wo have fought 
against? 


` 


` And we say again today: Isit neccessary to pro- 
long the hb ps tho. sufferings, the racialism? 
Because you knew and we know that the cause for 
which we stand is going to triumph. : 


If it’s not going to triumph tomorow, if it’s not 
g to triumph next week, it is going to triumph 
the very very near future, 

I just want to touch on one or two little points 
before I resume my seat and that is because again ` 
many people, j among tho White South © 
Africans, have disturbed by some policy 
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» the ANC > 


statements that Comrade Mandela has made since his 

release. . 
One of them has been onthe ANC policy on 

natiónalisation. - 


Now suddenly people have, awoken to a poo of 
tho ANC which has beed existing for over 30 years. 


It is nothing now when the ANC announces that 
it will nationalize monopoly industries, it will 
nationalise finance houses, it will nationalise mines. 

We would like to remind our oppressors, as Com- 
rade Mandela has done, that nationalisation oxisted 
in South Africa for many years. 


It is through nationalisation, through the owner- 
ship of tho railways, the steel industries, the post 
office and so forth, that White South Africa was able 
to help solve the poot-White problem. 

We say that our. task as the ANC is to help 
uplift the quality of life of our people, who have 
been oppressed for so many years. 


We go on to say that if you do not agree with our 

olicy of: nationalisation, please coro and tell us 
how you propose we should uplifit the - lives of our 
peoplé. 
` The other point that the newspapers have made 
much of is the alliance bet ween the ANC and the 
South African Communist Party. Again this is 
portrayed as omething new. People are not remind- 
od that thisisan ‘historic alliance that goes back 
many many years. : 

It is notan alliance of organisations that havo 
been through the struggle together. They have been 
through the. prisons together, they have fought 
together in Umkhonto, they have died together. 

The ANC does not answer to questions that the 

American CIA raises and says there are so many 
members of the national executive of the ANC who 
are communists. ; 
‘The ANC does not carry out a witch-hunt in its 
ranks. The ANC accepts every body who accepts 
the policy ofthe ANC and weare not going to 
count who is a Communist and who is not a com- 
m 

There’s also another point that I would like to 
touch on. Since our release wo have come across 
various comrades, particularly the activists, who are 
now advocating that the Indian .Congress in Natal 


and Transvaal should now be dissolved, now especi- 
' ally since the ANC has been unbanned. i 


The National Executive of the ANC has appealed 
to the existing organisations in South Af-ica not 
to rush to disband themselves. They have mminded 
us that some of these organisations have been in 
existence for many many years. Sa 


No executive committee has got the rigtt just to 
meet and dissolve these organisations. Tiese are 
people’s organisations, they represent the peoplo of 
these provinces and to us whether they siould be 
dissolved or not should depend on what the people 
say. 


In other words, the ANC has said there should 
be the widest consultation with the people who — 
belong to these organisations, not just with the 
leadership. And once the people have dec.ded that 
these organisations should be dissolved then only 
should this step be taken. _ È 


The next thing is thatitisa wrong belief that 
the Indian Congresses could just dissolve ani change 
themselves into the ANC. The ANC does not accept 
membership enbloo. It will accept individual 
membership from all the people of South Africa. 


That is another point you should bear in mind. . 


I want to join our Chairman in paying tribute to 
two of our colleagues Prakash Napier and Yusuf 
Akhalways, who were killed in December. - 


These comrades have made the supreme sacrifice 
and they have jeined the ranks of other martyrs 
of our movement who cried before them. 


They have joined the ranks of Babla 3aloojee, 
Ahmed Timol, Imam Haroon, Dr Haffsjee, Dr 
Asvat, Steve Biko, əf so many people who have 


made the supreme sacrifice. z 


.While we remember these comrades, there’s only 
one way in which wecan paya tribute to their : 
memories. And the most fitting way is when the 
ranks of the ANC are opened, when membership | 

~forms aro given out we expect people who are 
present here and people all over South Africa to join 
the ANC in their thousands, to strengthen this orga- 
nisation because thisis the only organizatien to 
lead our country toa free; non-racial, democratic 
South Africa. [] 


C. Raghavan: Tribute - 
" (Contd. from page 25) 
to prove his much greater talents 


as a journalist and writer and 
thinker. In the meanwhile, soon 


after his coming to Delhi, À had 


gone to New York on assign 
ment and by the time I came 
back to India in 1971, Chitta 
Ranjan had moved on to 
Lucknow as the Editor of 
National Herald at Lucknow. 
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UP politics was never an casy 
one, but as an outsider CNG Tay 


boing availablo to everyone, 
retained tho respect of all by his 
integrity, simplicity and unassum- 
ing manners. Whilo himself a 
p n, ho was also charitable 
to the foibles of others—except- 
ing when he saw the faults as 
coming in the way of public 
interest. And above all, he’ was 
never vindictive even to those 


í 


who had harmed him. 


It is difficult to come across 
one who was always so content 
to stay behind and out of the . 
limelight, and not swayed by the 
temptations of power or closeness 
to it. He was a gem of a man 
and all that those of us who have 
had the benefit of his friendship 
could perhaps say is that wo havo. 
all been lucky to have known 
him and to have had hs friend- 
ship over the years. [] 
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Voices E: Questions 


MRINAL PANDE 


AX governments love secrecy, from the authori- 
terian. to the most democratic. Any adyance 
towards an open discussion of the affairs of the state 
is routinely resisted by all governments. Even the 
great JS of A, with its Freedom of Information Act, 
ħas had its dirty Watergate tapes and Iranscams 
tackec away in its bureaucratic cupboards, for years 


` before they cane rattling out. Openness in bureau- 


crateso is an cight letter word. f 

When truth does out occasionally, however (as it 
did, ic the cases mentioned above), it is -usually not 
because it involves us all, but because pressure- 
groups, persistent newsmen, imminent elections and 


. contirued heskling from various quarters — all make 


it im ble to hide it. 

is what happened with Khula Manch — 2, 
when zho I & B Minister’s stand after being question- 
ed by the print media and thé Opposition members 
was publically contradicted by the Minister who had 
featured in the programme. It caused little St 
Vis-a-vis autonemy for the government controlled 
media, the Indian experience does not give a lot of 
comfort. Most récent outbursts within Parliament 
and outside are salient proof that political power is 
hard to share and media autonomy is terribly easy 
todesroy. ` 5 : 

‘ Ps 


BEHIND the anger against censorship (or ‘editing’, 
if you will) ‘and the recommendations of the Man 
Commission Report that surfaced again and again 


. , bast week lic the larger issues of openness and demo- 


ctatic public debates. This is where V.P. Singh, 
with kis earlier harpings on an open government and 
the consensus approach, is most vulnerable to criti- 
cism today. According to reports, he also stated in 
the Lck Sabba that if the Judiciary does not help in 
the matter, well, he and the Party will take them 
on. His present-day spokespersons on the subject 
of Reeervations added to this new belligerent stance 


of the r Party-boss by- threatening violence on the. 


streete and calling in question the credentials of the 
540 stcong Lok Sabha to represent the nation’s will 
on the matter. - ‘ 

The waves of resontment on the streets of the 
natior cannot be pooh-poohed away as mere mani- 
festatinns of castegreed or jecalousy. An agitation 
for ing better academic and professional stan- 
dards in the sountry is prima-facie the sort of dispute 
that will command sympathy from all those who 
value excellence and true professionalism, 
for they know that there is no substitute for either. 


The author is the Editor of the Hindi weekly, 
Sartahik Hindustan. ~ 
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Add to that the cloak and dagger manner in which 
the recommendations were accepted by the {ruling 
party without so much as a by-your-leave to their 


supporting parties, and you begin to smell the rot in 
- Denmark. 


Those memories go beyond the span of a fow 
months will remember that V.P. Singh rose to 
eminence asa secular, modern and socialist leader, 
who may not. have talked of value-based politics, 
but who did talk a great deal about values. Truo, 
unlike Sharad Yadav and Paswan, he has not (yet) 
declared a bloody war against certain caste-interests, 
but. the kind of populist rhetoric he used recently in 
his Independence Day tpeech shows definitely a shift 
of emphasis from Indian nationalism to Dalit- 
Backward nationalism in his scheme of things. This’ 
may fireproof his position for the mid-term polls, 
but it also raises two unconfortable questions. 

One, in describing the new quota of reservations 
as an act of expiation for the sins of casteism prao- 
tised in the past, is he not unthinkingly supporting 
and thus legitimising the VHP assertion that Babar’s 
children must pay for Babar’s sins? 

Two, after enging a recalcitrant Judiciary on 
the Mandal Commission Report how will he deter 
the VHP from reacting similarly on the issue of' 
Ram Janmabheomi? 

Never start a war without knowing its end. This 
is the oldest maxium in history. ‘It is sad that it still 
needs retelling. [] 


Nikhil Chakravartty: Impressions 
- (Contd. from page 5) 


condemn aparthejd and extol] Nelson Mandela. 

There is no demonstration of holy anger against 
such a brazen violation of human rights. Fortytwo 
years after Gandhiji’s martyrdom, we have not been 
able to force open all the temples for the entry of 
the Harijan. Swami Agnivesh'’s march to the 
Nathdwara Temple did not stir our youth to come 
out in thousands to do away with such a hideous 
anachronism 


Vishwanath Pratap Singh may be totally wrong in. 
announcing a quota of reservations for the backward 
classes, but nobody who has evén a courtesy acqua- ~ 
intance with rural India can overlook the inequities . 
and indignities that those belonging to that category 
have to bear all the time. oe 

Many of my very good friends tell mo — and 
they have written about it copiously — that the 
latest reservation announcement would perpetuate 
caste system in our society. My question to them 
is that the caste system is already entrenched hero 
and now. Not only has it been sanctified over 
centuries, but has been reinforced by the system of 


education and the type of society wo have built 


since independence 

the privileges. | . 
And as I watch the angry outburst against reser- 

vations, I cannot help feeling that the Privileged few 

is in a manner.sneering down with disdain the vast 

legion of tho underprivil ; i 

_ Not a very soothing thought for our democracy, C] 


— a small elite monopolising 
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‘ ments in 


` 


-being ’ 


. carried out? This is 


Paranjape: Mandal Report ` 
(Contd. from page 10) 


.60 per cent as proposed by Lohia) of service posl- 
‘tions in a large part of public service wi 


li be avail- 
able to the castes deemed as low in the Hindu 
social hierarchy. Mee ee 

But what suggests that this will help bring about a 


basic-structural change in the seh poor relationship, 
‘or the social high-low relations 

Minister has recently, rhetorically asked: with reser-, 
vations having been in existence in even a higher 


ip? The Prime 


percentage in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, has tho 
administration suffered? He sajd it is even a little 
better than that in the States w there are less or 
no reservations. He has given no data to support 
his argument. But what needs to be noted is that 
there has been always a better administration in 
some of these States like Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka as compared to the 
northern States. i 

The relevant question is: Are: tho State Govern- 


Pradesh or Bihar more pro o today because of 
reservations in services? Are land reforms 
effectively implemented, prescribed minimum 
wages enforced and urban land ceiling and other 
measures to help the urban poor being better 
not happening, and will not 
happen except through creating a political force 


which will be committed toa socialist restructuring | 


of society. - E , 
.Lohia' tried to do this by getting his Socialist 
committed to a policy of preferential opportu- 

nities for the backward. He was hoping that through 
this he. would get the high-taste youth “to turn 
himself into manure for the lower-castes, s0 that the 
ple may for once flower into their full glory”. 
Py 104-5): He also had a great expectation from the 
lower caste youth. “Not the a f |] 
all its traditions and manners, not dislike of manual 
Jabour, not individual self-advancement, not bitter 
jealousy, but the staffing of the nation’s leadership 
as though it were the sacral work should now be 
the supreme concern of women, Sudras, Harijans, 
Muslims and Adivasis”, that is, alls those who are 


‘shown ‘positive preference for. positions of influence 


and power. 

\ 
Dangers Realised ` 
surprisio is that Lohia the analyst 
dead sen z Tist — almosta romantic — in 
. For he himself had pointed out the 
potential dangers in this course. “This policy of 
uplift. of downgraded castes and groups is capablo of 
yielding much poision,” he had admitted. “‘In fact, 
may only mitigate ew is 

the poison; it cannot be totally eliminated. 
The main dangers were fivefold: the harmful 
effects Gi men’s minds, creating mutual caste ‘anta- 
gonism; the better-off among the low-castes may 
monopolise the benefits denying them to others, 
so that “tho Brahmin and Chamar changes places 
but the caste remains intact”; the policy may be 
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tra, Andhra, Tami! Nadu, Uttar ` 


gof high-caste in` 


some of the worst aspects of ' 


misused for individual advancement by selfish men 
~among tho lower castes; every single case o? elec- 
tion or selection may lead to acrimonious exchanges, 
bitterness arid casto conflict; and economic and 
political issues may b 
the batkground. Lohia only thought that “continual 
awareness of this poison may check it in great- 
measure”, and will create the most invigorating re- 
volution of India’s history. ` os 

The experience of the last few decades chould 
show that.the dangers that Lohia foresaw ere far 
more daunting, and the revolutionary forces that he 
expected are not getting unleashed. ‘Jobs fot our 
boys’ is getting to be a popular slogan; but when it 
comes to using the power continuously to help the 
lower-down groups, we draw a blank. ‘Those from, 
the intermediate caste groups securing power. are 
tending to become allies of the haves in trade and 
industry, only sure that they'gain enough in ` 
terms‘of wealth and income personally and so also 
their families and clans; and also create a sitiation 
which makes for their secure hold over politicel and - 
economic power. - 

The growth of discretionary powers to the State 
under the guiso of socialism, misuse of-nationalised ` 
industries, government agencies, etc. for aggrendise- — 
ment, the use of police forces for curbing political , 
opposition, and electoral, malpractices, are not any 
less in the States where power has been acquired by 
castes other than the socially highest ones. The 
oppression of the SCs/STs, and exploitation of the 
poor, of child labour and of women are not less in 
such States even thongh Lohia’s dream of power 
being transferred from the high to the lower castes 
has been largely fulfilled in terms of political Sower, 
and partially in terms of State services. Why should 


. one assume that a further increase in reservat ons ia 


public services to the OBCs in State services, and 
their protection in the Central services wil. bring 
about a qualitative change? coe 
The experience of Karnataka, as delineated re- 
cently by Prof M.N. Srinivas, the veteran sociologist, 
is worth noting in this context (s00 Sunday Okserver, 
August 12, 1990). The two dominant land-owning 


‘communities thete, the Lingayats and Vokkaligas, 


constituting 27 and 16 per cent of the Statee popu- 
lation respectively, used all their political might to 
ensure their inclusion in the State OBC list, this in 
spite of special study reports which went against 
such inclusion. The result: in Karnata 92 par cent 
of State service positions aro reserved for various. 
‘backward’ categories! i i E ake 
Once this approach is accepted, there is a com- 
petition among different caste-groups to got recog- 
-nised as ‘backward’; and once it is included, it can `` 
never be excluded again. A, minor rural industry 
develops where the tshsildar openly sells fake caste 
certificates, “The richer members of the higher 
groups among the backward classes, in particular 


' the dominant castes, are hogging benefits which 
_ should have gone to others.” The’ plight of small 


artisans, poor trading groups, washormen, barbers, . 
weavers, oil and similar really bhand-capped 
groups, continues unabated. rs 


be obscured or relegated into" > 


ser 


- add to the actual and, 


` A Hasty Decision p D 


What then is the way out? The National Front 
Government has undoubtedly announced this deci-' 
sion ia haste, without adequate. staff work or politi- 
cal prəparàtion. The supicion that it isa political , 
gimm ck — meant to counteract Devi Lal’s campaign 
against the present », and possibly to 
Prepare ground for a mid-term election in the near 

ture is strengthened by its having been taken 
witho.t discussion with.the allied parties, or even: 
the leadership of the Janata Dal in the States. Biju 


> Patuaik’s criticism of the policy brings that to the 


fore. The explanations which are being now given — ' 
such as that reservatiens are only for services and 
not fcr admissions to educational institutions — and 


- modifications such as the exclusion of the defence 


forces, or the farther reservation of 5-10 per cent of 
posts for the economically backward, are clear 
pointer to it having been a hasty ill-thought-out 


The difficulty iş that once this measure ig actually 
implemented, rational modifications in it are bound 
to be juite difficult. It has been sufficiently indicated 
by now that the lists of OBCs in the Mandal Report 
are nct at all scientifically conceived. The exclusion | 
of amy caste from the scheme — once it is imple- 
mented — would be-violenty resisted. In fact politi« 
cal proesares will all now work towards creation of 
caste hobbies to secure the inclusion of mere castes 
in the preferred category. ‘ae ` 
` Devi Lal 'has already staked the claim that “there 
are thousands of Jats, Ahirs, Gujjars and other so- 
called upper castes who are much below the poverty 
line. Such categories of people must be treated on 
pir with ‘the classes declared backward by tho 

an 


dal Commission.” (Economic mes Dee dl 18, — 
castes 


1990). Such demands from other excl 

canno- bo avoided, and there would be violent caste- 

based agitations if are denied: Castism will 

thrive further, not, -as a result of this step.. 
When the country is facing semi-revolt conditions 

in the north and the North-East, by throwing in this 

farthe- apple of discord, the National Front 

ment has merely proved its shortsightedness: . 

It is -interesting that a Union Minister, Dinesh 
Gosweml, had the -following to say recently (in 
anothcr context): “I. feel that a certain distinctive 
trend is emerging all over the country. There is an 
increased atmosphere of violence, social tension, and 
fragmentation of society. This is a cause of deep 
worry”. (Economic Times, August 31, 1990). To 
latent inter-group conflict in 
this situation was surely quite uncalled-for. 


Direct Attack on Power-Structure : 

Instead. of giving importance to this one point in 
the Manifesto, why is the government not speeding 
up the process of bringing about a genuine change 
in the power-structure? It should take up as an 
urgent measuro tho task of reorganising the federal 
set-up and UniorState relations. This a 
may also help' better meet the problems in jab, 
Jammu and Kashmir, and the North-East. Making 
Panoheyati Raj more effective and generally docen- 
tralisirg the- politico-eoonemic. structure, including 
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notwithstanding the bravo 


1 


thp preaiup of tho nndaly concentrated business 
ires, are tasks that are of urgent necessity. These 
twin measures will bring about © geuuine ahh a 
power structure making it casier for the commen 
people to effectively . control their destinies. 
Electoral reforms should accompany these measures, 
ineluding some kind of proportional representation, 
so that the minorities, and groups like the SCs 
which are ina minority almost everywhere, are not 
left in the lurch. b 

If the. National Front leadership really wants to 
claim the legacy of Gandhi, Jaya Prakash Narayan 
and Lohia, it should boldly tackle the tasks of bringing 
abeut changes in production relations. 
- If the Report of the Mandal,Commission is s0 
sacrosanct for the government's leaders, why are 
they not giving priority to the recommendations 
ether than those about reservations? The report 


Under the existing scheme of 


_country, the OBCs 
In view of this, highest priority should be given to radical 
land reforms by all the States. . : 

It also recommends itive facilities for educa- 
tional uplift like coaching, hostel and other 
facilities to enable OBC students to catch up 
with others. What priority have such recommenda- 


tions received? 


programmes very much in keeping 
with letter and spirit of the National Front Hiec 
tion Manifesto. The Prime Minister tried to assuage 
the anger of agitating students. by saying ‘that the 
government also intended to introduce in the just ` 


‘concluded session of Parliament itself a‘ Constitu- 


tional Amendment Bill to make the right to work a 
fondamental right, but “within the available resour- 
ces”. But the budget of his government has 
already shown that this constraint is going to be 
very severe. And there is no indication that any 
structural changes which would make a revolu- . 

tionary difference to the employment situation are 
on the anvil. : i $ 

In fact, tho industrial policy debate suggests that 


fi l vient 
spectre of unemplo t 
hovering in front of them cannot but get agitated 
at any change -which makes the ion even 
more uncertain for them. Why. is this government 
so timid about structural reforms in the economy? 
‘Why are these not getting the necessary priority? 


oB 


o z 


Those willalso have the political advantago that 
they will have- the foll and united backing of the 
majority of our people. Such programmes will not? 
- put the pc 
the exploited against the exploited. All these will 
come together in favour of suchi socialist changes. 
There isa farther danger which should also be 
noted: due tothe age-old social dominance of the 
castes which did not take up productive work in 
our society manual work is looked down upon and 
office: work is preferred. This must change if India 
is to lift up its economy and produce enough to 
ensure: & t. living to all her people. Both 
Gandhiji and Lohia had emphasised the importance’ 
of changing the relative importance given to pro- 
ductive work as against babu work. Giving impor- 
tance to reservations in government services as 
a measure to help the backwards assumes a per- 
petuation of this wrong approach, There is already 
a tendency, to look upon government services as a, 
method of creating employment, forgetting that this 
isina. large way a drain on the fruits of other 
people’s productive labour. An unduly, large part 
of our public expenditure is being drained away in 
paying the babus whose contribution to production 
or welfare is quite low. . 
to create such’ illusory 


Bonaparte, p, 110). S 

Wo thus need to adopt policies of gemuine social- 
ism, where equality of opportunity is made real, 
income inequalities are kept to the minimum, and 
productive work is paid appropriately as compared 
te babu work. : 

But this will require a genuine and large-scale 
. change'in the whole system of governance and 
scale of . priorities. For positive action, budgetary 
allotments will have to bo drastically changed. 
For example, instead of a general — but poor — 
subsidy for the secondary and higher education of 
all taking up a large part of public expenditure on 
* edueation, the largest proportion will have to be 
devoted to providing good quality compulsory pri- 
mary education, everywhere with free meals, uni- 
forms and books provided. The next priority will 
be for a large’ number of hostels to ‘house all 
merit-showing students so that they get over their 
handicaps due to their rural background or poverty 
_ and to give them scholarships large’ enough to keep 
them supplied with books, pment, etc. For 
highsr sccondary and farther education, the app- 
roach ‘has to be provide loan-scholarships for all 
those showing at least a minimum capability to 
profit from it, but not to provide any general subsidy 
as such; the fees should cover the per capita cost. 

For a change of this kind, there would undoubt- 
edly ' be: resistance from the students who lack any 
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r against the poor, the unemployed, - 


merit, and from the affluent families. For today, 
they are the ones who benefit from general subsidy. 
But then the large majority of not only-students 
but also citizens will bo in favour of such a 
change. There will bea general moral sanction in 
its favour. And what is more important, it will 
genuinely enable the young from tho handicapped 
strata to compete on an equal -basis with others -- 
for all opportunities, They will not require special 
crutches in recruitment or promotions. , oo ; 


Minor Modifications Won't Do 


‘The government, having taken a hasty step, is - 
now trying to find ways of reducing the damage. 
It is now being said that these reservations will 
only apply at the point of entry bat not for pro- 
motions. This is of course essential’ if the morale 
and incentives in any organisation’are to be preserv- 
ed. If promotion/selection boards are so consti- 
tuted that capable persons originating from -the 
backward groups are on them, the possibility of 
unfair selections/promotions will be minimiged. It 
is said that some economic criteria will be applied 
negatively to exclade the not-so-backward from the 
reservation benefit. It wll certainly bo useful to 
exclude from such special benefits those whose 
parents have incomes or assets — including land — 


' above a minimum level. But the difficulty in any 


such attempt is that its offective uso depends so 
much on the integrity of low-level administrative 
officials, for it is they who issue certificates about 


- incomes; or assets, or even about caste; and it is. 
well-known that fake’ certificates have become quite - 


common. >` | 
It has been said that reservations will not apply to 
defence forces. But then, if selection on existing. 
merit is so important fer the forces, is it not equally 
important for the semi-military forces, the police, 
the administrative services and various public. under- - 
takings? We cannot decry inefficiency in these on the 
one side and accept the recruitment of 50 per cent 
ofemployees on criteria other than: merit on the 
other. That would be a sure invitation to privatisa- 
tion, and giving up all pretence at changing produc- ' 
tion relations in tho organised sector. Even Lohia 
had thought of excluding categories like surgeons 
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from reservations. Others can suggest other cate- 
gories, say, pilots. Bat any such categorisation 
cannot but be arbitrary and invidious. What is 
needed is a structural change, not minor palliatives 
to helf cooption of a few among the deprived to the 
governing classes who will continue to rule the 
roost. 

That there can be no half-way house in this matter 
is becaming clear even by now. There are demands 
for reservations for minority communities, many of 
whom are also poorly represented in the public 
services, The Prime Minister is already committed 
to considering this possibility. So also is he getting 
commi-ted to a quota in reservations for the econo- 
mically backward among tho higher castes. A further 
encouragement to agitations on the one side, and 
fake certificates on the other! All in all, one short- 
sighted step inevitably leada to another; and in 
trying -o maintain the government’s prestige, by not 
withdrawing it, the country’s administrative system 
and en-erprise management are to be jeopardised. 

How warped and unthinking the present leader- 
ship of the country is has been well indicated by the 
Prime Minister through his statement that in our 
logislatures where decisions are taken to run the 
country, “‘if we have 40 per cent poor in our pupu- 
lation, we shall give 40 per cent seats in the Rajya 
Sabha, the Lok Sabha and the Assemblies to the 
poor’! And this announcement was reported to 
have drawn “‘loud cheers from all sections of the 
House, and the Congress-I benches promptly offered 
their support for the movo”. (Indian Express, August 
13, 1995)! 

Whar exactly does this mean in operational terms? 
Is ther> to be a means test for every legislative 
candidete, with more fake certificates? Or are we 
going to apply the Mandal logic to legislatures and 
bring back communal representation? And we have 
created a situation where, soon after a person 
becomes a legislator, he not only ceases to be poor 
but has all the opportunities provided by our corrupt 
system -o garner wealth within a short time. So, 


in any case, he will cease to be poor. Then all 
legislators are to be confined to only one term? 
While making such vacaous pronouncements, 
genuinely needed electoral reforms — already men- 
tioned in thé National Front’s Election Manifesto 
— are being put on the back-burner. 


Shortsighted Leadership 


That all our political parties are. afflicted by short- 
sighted political and electoral considerations is 
indicated by the confusion caused among them by 
the Prime Minister’s announcement on the Mandal 
Report. Though the Report has been in the publio 
domain for almost ten years, hardly any party has 
had the wholo matter properly studied to make up 
its mind on the subject. None has questioned the 
data base of the Report. At the same time, none 
has demanded even the resumption of data- 
collection in the decennial census so that at least 
we know that the basic facts about the caste situa- 
tion — undoubtedly, though unfortonately, still a 
persistently strong social institution — at present 
are. But decisions are to be taken by assum- 
ing facts and without even bothering to check 

em. 


What needs therefore to be done is to retrace the 
false step taken. At the same time a broad consen- 
sus of important political groupings should be taken 
On genuine socialist steps; for structural changes in 
production relations; and a rapid setting up of basic 
welfare facilities in education, health, housing and 
minimum nutrition and employment for all citizens, 
The facilities of positive discrimination given to the 
SCs/STs were undoubtedly appropriate when decid- 
ed; bot they need now to be modified to exclude at 
least the obviously better-off families. That way, 
the benefit will spread to larger numbers among 
them and, together with other socialist steps for the 
advancement of all, the SCs/STs will also find that, 


say, by 2000 AD they can do without such special 
treatment. [] a 


[m UUNO 


Bhattacharjea: Mandal and VPS 
(Contd. from page 4) 


to them before and after independence. But in spite 
of legislation, little effective has been done on the 
ground. The vested interests have retained real 
power. That is why, only after the power balance is 
changed in government and administration, will 
essential roforms be carried out. 


A few excerpts from the recommendations, which 
are supported by surveys and quantitative analyses, 
reflect the basic approach to its task. This was to 
“determine the oriteria for defining the socially and 
educaticnally backward classes” and “to recommend 
steps to be taken for (their) advancement”: 


Castes... have kept Hindu society divided in a hierarchical 
order or centuries. This has resulted in a close linkage 
between the caste ranking ofa person and his social, 
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educational and economic status. This 
fication of society gave the „higher castes deep-rooted 
interests in the tuation of the system. (Apparently, 
B.P. Mandal himself, though the son of a big landowner, 
was not allowed to sit with upper caste children in his 


village school), 
It is generally agreed that whereas certain caste taboos 
have weakened Importance of casteism in Indian 


Politics is on tho increase... what caste has lost on the 
rual font, it has more than gained on the political 
TOn 


Merit itself is largely a product of favourable environ- 
mental privileges and higher ratıng in an examination does 
not necessarily reflect higher instrinsic worth of the 
examinee... The element of privilege should bo fully 


` recognisod and discounted for when ‘unequals’ are made 
to run the samo race, 


Finally, to remove a continuing misconception: 

As Article 340 of the Constitution speaks of ‘socially and 

educationally backward classes’, the application of 
to 


“economic tests’ for their identification be mis- 
conceived. 3 
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direction, GAIL is now explor- 

ing new areas of utilising Natu- Natural Gas as replacement for 

ral Gas, setting up two Petro- diesel and petrol in automobiles, 
Chemical complexes and LPG besides the study being carried on 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


The Count-Down 


WEEN a nation reaches a crossroads in its journey, at that point is 
tested the mettle of its leadership — not only that of the 
collective but individual leaders as well. A wrong turn may lead to 
disaster but adhering to the right course may take it to the highroad 
of History. That is its moment of destiny — the moment of truth. 

We as a nation have reached that point Of momentous decision. 
Here is the hour of testing for leaders of political parties as also for 
every right-thinking person in this great land of ours. 

The count-down has begun for BJP leadership with-the arrival 
of BJP President Advani’s Ram rath in the Capital. Talks among 
leaders have started to find out ways and means of -how to avert a 
showdown over the building of the proposed Ram temple at Ayodhya 
on October 30. While the campaign for the Ram temple. gained in . 
atridency with the progress of Advani’s rath yatra through Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Haryana and now in 
Delhi, one notes two distinct types of publio reaction. - `. 

On one sidé there is the concern and the misgivings that this is- 
inexorably leading to a frightening upsurge of bloody communal 
violence the like of which has not been seen since the bloodbath ‘in 
the wake of the partition (1946-47). This fear is reinforced by the 
outbreak of communal clashes and pogroms in some parts of the 
country from Uttar Pradesh to Karnataka. While the BJP President 
himself has been at pains in stressing that his mission is to promote 
goodwill, the tone and temper of the Bajrang Dal and the -Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad that are the militant fellow-travellers of his rath 
yatra have undoubtedly generated communal high tension. ; 

On the other side, one discerns a growing strain of uncommon 
expectation that this crisis over the building of the Ram temple 
would somehow be staved off before the fateful deadline is reached 
on October 30. The first perceptible signs of such an expectation 





_came in the wako of the understanding reached last month with the 


participation of the BJP in the Committee on Communal Harmony 
of the National Integration Council that the dispute over the Babri 
mosque demolition to make room for the Ram temple should await 
the verdict in the Court. Since then scores of meetings and appeals 
have laid urgent emphasis on the need for the maintenance of com- 
munal peace whose bottom line has been that while every commu- 
nity has the right to build its place of worship, it must not be at the 
cost of the place of worship of some other community. By all means 
let there be the temple but not by pulling down the mosque. 
Unmistakably, this feeling has gained unprecedented momentum—a 
feeling which today reflects the overwhelming mood in the coentry 
cutting across all affiliations, embracing no doubt vast sections of 
the Hindu community. = - 

This feeling is reinforced by the forther ex tion that a political 
leader of maturity and standing like Lal Krishna Advani will display - 
tho degree of sagacity expected of a person of his eminencvin public 


life, that whatever his convictions, he will contribute 
towards the strengthening of national cohesion and 
not its fragmentation. However strong may be his 
feolings that the Hindu psyche is being ignored in 
-the apxiety to mollycoddle the Muslims, Advani is 
faced with the crucial predicament that faces every 
leader aspiring to graduate into a nationally acknew- 
ledged political figure. In the relentless pursuit of 
the objective that the Ram temple must be built 
by dismantling the structure of the mosque, even 
if it entails violent communal clashes, he would of 
course be doubly entrenched in his present-position 
asa leader of the Hindu community. On the other 
hand, the compulsion of national leadership enjoins 
that he has to command the confidence of all the 
communities and to attain it, understand and 
adjust the susceptibilities of all, particularly those 
of the minority oommunities. In other words, a 
national leader upholds not only the interests and 
aspitations of a section of society however strong 
in numbers it may be, but strives to reconcile the 
interests of all, even if these appear to be intract- 
able. and insoluble.. No responsible leader can 
afford to let things drift because that might lead to 
a catastrophe. 

The challenge pored by the present critical 
situation demands all-out effort on the part of all 
parties to seek a way out of it. It is with this end in 
view that the government called the all party meet- 
ing to discuss the Ram temple controversy and to 
find out how the tension generated over it could be 
defused. While one is not surprised at the BJP in 
its present aggressive mood having chosen to kéep 
away from it, it is strange that the Congre#s-I has 
taken to the same path of non-cooperating with such 
an all-party effort at seeking a solution to the 
present crisis. Keeping everybody guessing till the 
very last moment, Rajiv Gandhi and his lieutenants 
announced that they would not attend the all-party 
meeting. Whatever may be the reasons put forward 
by the Congress-[ President for this extraordinary 
boycott of a perfectly well-meaning move, long 
overdue, it is bacoming clearer that the biggest 


Mandela in Delhi 


BLSON Rolihlahla Mandela is not just a ‘“‘living 
legend”. As the spiritual heir of Mahatma 
Gandhi, he is doubtless the tallest figure in the 
national liberation movement the world over today. 

It was thus natural for Mandela to pay his sincere 
homage to Mahatma Gandhi soon -after landing at 
Delhi airport on October 15 to a rousing welcome 
befitting a head of state. He frankly told the gather- 
ing there that one of his ambitions was to visit the 
land of Gandhiji. Recalling the manner in which 
Gandhiji had laid the foundation of. the mass strug- 
gle against apartheid in South Africa, he added: 
“We have since been influenced-by that perception 
and tradition.” 

With astonishing humility he said at a banquet 
in his honour hosted by President R. Venkataraman 
the same evening: “We would not be talking of 
victory today if the example set by the young 
republic of India had not been followed by the rest 
of the world.” And he sought India’s assistance to 
“walk the last mile together” as the common 


party in Parliament has been betraying an amazing 
sense of irresponsibility at this critical juncture. 
More than anybody else, the Congress-I leadership 
knows that its staying away from such a mesting in 
the company of the BJP is bound to scu-tle any 
new initiative to bring down the tension. 

The Congress-I stand, however, is in keeping with 
its recent record on major political’ issues, whether 
it is Punjab or the Mandal Report. On thie specific 
question of the Ram temple, it is worth -ecalling 
that during his recent widely-publicised sacbhavana 
yatra, Rajiv Gandhi calculatedly omitted amy refe- 
rence to the temple-mosque dispute, although. 
this is the very issue which is at the root of the cur- 
rent communal tension in the region. Reporters 
of newspapers friendly to Rajiv Gandhi have pointedly 
mentioned the conspicuous omission of any refe- 
tence to this dispute even during -his visit to 
Ayodhya. There was not even a fervent appeal that 
one’s place of worship should not be puilt by 
pulling down somebody else’s. ; 

It is worth recalling here that tho track record of 
Rajiv Gandhi as the Prime Minister is signiicant in- 
sofar as it has throughout avoided any exchange, 
not to speak of confrontation, with the Cominant 
Hindu organs. It was during Rajiv’s tencre as the 
Prime Minister that the entrance to the disputed 
area was thrown open with no effort on the part of 
his government to intervene. And jt wae Rajiv’s 
Home Minister who had permitted the laying of the 
foundation stone of the proposed Ram temple know- 
ing fully well what its repercussions would be, 
Meanwhile in a thoroughly opportunist manner, 
Rajiv Gandhi and his associates are trying to shirk 
their responsibility for jointly meeting the present 
challenge. No matter how they try to cloths it, such 
departure from scruples is unworthy of any respon- 
sible political party. 

In a scenario of such high tension and unalloyed 
‘opportunism, it is time for all people with en iota of 
concern for national commitment to come forward 
and discipline the truant in today’s politics. 

October 17 


struggle to uproot apartheid in South Africa was 
approaching its successful conclusion. 

At a public reception earlier at the Indire Gandhi 
Stadium (where he was warmly greeted by ‘the 


Capital’s citizens and treated to an absorbing cultural ` 


programme), Mandela paid rich complimerts to the 


first country that had come -out in “‘full support of 
diplomatic and economic sanctions against apar- 
theid”. And he spoke of the current efforts of 
Blacks and Indians in his country to transform the 
“fractured” South African society “into a harmo- 
nious whole”. 3 . 

The next evening at a press conference he firmly maintained 
that nothing short of one-man one-vote was acceptable 
to him in tha prevailing conditions of South Africa. ed to 
comment on his reported views onthe Mandal Commussion 
Report ,he said he had no intention to interfere in India’s 
domestic affairs having full confidence in the capacity of the 
Indian leaders to settle their own problems witheut interfer- 
ence from outside. Thereafter he said: “We in South Africa 
believe in 
This is what Mahatama Gandhi had Hved and died for.” 

The conferment of the Bharat Ratna, India’s highost award, 
on such a personality by our President on October 16 was the 
least that could have been done to convey cur feelings 
towards the intrepid freedom fighter. 

October 17, Charvak 


social justico and equality of opportunities, 


A 





Nobel Peace Prize for Gorbachev 


S.C. 


T= decision of the Norwegian Nobel Committee Thereafter took place the remarkably high reduction 


to present the 
Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev has been hailed the 


world orer as an overdue recognition of the Seviet 
President’s indefatigable efforts to change the 
political landscape of our planet in the last leg of 
the-twentieth century. 

Gorbachev’s revolutionary steps to restructure his 
country’s economy and polity with special emphasis 
on the welfare of the individual human being was 
intertwired with his cencerted meves to ensure the 
transition from the Cold War to a New Detento 
aimed at reinforcing international peace and realising 
universal security. And in the process he dcted as 
the catalyst in completely altering the authoritarian 
political complexion of Eastern Europe so as to 
assist ths peoples of that region to enjoy genuine 
democracy after 40 long years. 

It was Gorbachev who succceeded in painstakingly 
building an edifice of trust in Seviet-American 
relations. He thus facilitated the signing of the. his- 
toric Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty in 
December 1987. This was followed by the final burial 
of the Ceid War at the Washington summit last May. 





\Velcome Home, Mandela! 
JAG MOHAN 


Welcoms home, Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela, 
sclon of Tembu royal family of Transkei, 
now a free citizen of the entire world. 


“Feel at Lome here amongst us all, 


walk down the road named after you. 
remember 


for international understanding - 
we had bestowed on you, honouring ourselves, 


We too celebrated your birthdays, off and an 


Your 
will now be realised, slowly, step by step. 


Welcome home, Nelson Mandela! 
Come again, with Winnie, Zindziswa and Zenani, 


For this -00 is your home, forever. 





MAINSTREAM October 20, 1990 


Nobel Peace Prize for 1990 to' of Soviet and US conventional armaments in the 


continent. All this bore the stamp of Gorbachev's 
dynamic initiatives. ; ; 
„The Soviet President’s succéss in mending fences 
with China after decades of sharp hostility was no 
less neteworthy. Here too he displayed rare pelitical 
acumen and vision comparable only with those of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vladimir Lenin, Ho Chi Minh 
and Nelson Mandela. Together they constitute the 
five most outstanding figures of the twentieth 
With Gorbachev at the helm in the Soviet Union, 
the time-tested Indo-Soviet relations have acquired 
a now. dimension. With the advent of genuine 
freedom, openness and democracy in the USSR, 
thanks to the Soviet leader, it was found that the 
Soviet state was projecting such principles as non- 
violence as the cornerstone of its foreign and 
petra acs as This was reflected in both the 
1986 Declaration for a Nuclear Weapons Free 
and Non-Violent World as well as the 1990 Indo- 
Soviet Joint Statement signed by Gorbachev with 
our leaders. Both these documents have substanti- 
ally contributed to the positive processes we currently 
witness across the globe. These processes have also 
hel to galvanise the movement towards ending 
sean ice “ in oe tan, Cambodia, 
southern ca; and in- scalating the curre 
Gulf crisis. ý ji 
Gorbachoy’s new thinking conditioned by the 
concept of an interdependent world and reliance on 
universal human values is well known. What is 
equally, if not more, significant is his stress on 
morality while dealing with every pelitical question. 
In Washingten last Juno he had given fresh testi- 
mony of his global outlook when he said: “Mankind 
cannot be only a community of survival. It should 
be a community of progress — East, West, North 
and South, for the industrialised and for the as 
yet dispossessed.” Standing on Indian 
in 1988 he had declared: “Indeed today there must 
be no gap between polities and morality. In the 
nuclear age it can lead tə catastrophic com- 
sequences.” Theso observations bring out the 
proximity of his idoas to the ideala cherished by 
Mahatma Gandhi. This is also reflected in his 
endeavours to translate into reality a law-governed 
just society in the USSR, the: embodiment of true 
socialism, bereft of any trace of Stalinist inhumanity. 
That is precisely why despite the serious economic 
crisis in today’s Soviet Union Gorbachev has oon- 
aistently frem using strong arm methods 
as was done by his predecessors. In fact his real 
strength lies in his constant employment of tho 
faculties of reason and intellect in the real Marxist 


spirit. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Saddam Hussein and US Dilemma 


M.S. VEKATARAMANI 


T= US President, George Bush, is figuratively 
standing on the brink and hurling dire warn- 
ings at Iraq’s Seddam Hussein who is defiantly 
thumbling his nose a mere stone’s throw away. 
Bush has successfully rallied to his support the mili- 
and economic might of the powerful nations 
that had been America’s allies and also those who 
had been its adversaries in the armagedden of the 
Seoond World War. Responding to the requirements 
of such‘a mighty combination, the United Nations 
has found it possible to show that it is still not only 
alive but also willing, as desired by the US and its 
allies, to kick Iraq. 
_ Such a development has been possible becauso 
the Soviet Union, till recently the self-styled cham- 
pion of the worldwide ‘struggle against US imperia- 
liam,’ has found it expedient to go along with the 
US and the “industrial democracies”. Saddam 
Hussein does have in his possession a piece ef 
paper signed by the Soviet Union and bearing the 
title “Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation.” He 
now finds that Moscow is currently disposed to 
offer friendship and cooperation to Washington 
instead of to Baghdad. The head of the Soviet 
KGB has proclaimed his willingness to share intelli- 
genoe information abeut Iraq with its comrade — 
Company” — the, US Central Intelligence Agency. 
And yet Bush hestitates. He is reluctant at this 
fp fe y i and 
























or us ton ore z 
reflects his fear of incurring the displeasure of oer- 
tain luminaries of the Non- ed Movement 
and surviving the onslaught of their speeches and 
resolutions! Such a scenario “bears no resemblance 
to reality. Nor is hae oan deterred by the pros- 

t ef anti-American demonstrations in many 
lamio countries and in other scattered locations 
where groups of men can be enlisted to demonstrate 
lung power in front of American embassies. Bush 
is nervous and hesitant, and virtually the entire 
national security apparatchikiin Washington are 


having nightmares, because of unoertainty over 
what Saddam Hossein may do if the US enaa 

: convinces 
hi i i 7 


‘ Ss warts Of thres 

_ Mould inflict on, Kuwaiti oil installations in the 
event of American military action against Iraq, 

. Saddam Hussein has now warned thata spark, 
whether by accident or design, could create a ghast- 

, ly fire that will be follo by the deluge.” Ampli- 
fying the leader’s apocalyptic proclamation, Iraq’s 


Professor Venkatramani, who has just retired 
from the faculty of the Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, is a well-known specialist on American and 
international affairs. 



















Revolutionary Command Council declered that 
“the oil installations in Saudi Arabia and in other 
parts of the region, all the oil installations will be 
rendered incapable of responding to the needs of 
those who came to us as occupiers in order to usurp 
our. sovereignty, dignity and wealth.” ’ 

Given the previous history of the Iraqi lender, his 
present Gotter dammer ung posture canrot but be 
viewed with the utmost seriousness by adversaries at 
whom his words are directed — and, if they are 
sensible enough, even those who are at present 
lulling themseives into the belief that they are spec- 
tators at a competitive international meer in fire- 
works display. AE 

Let us return to the nightmare that haunts Bush 
and his military planners. They have to take iùto 


espread ties i 


immediatel o a aiies fa Eomait 
Tho’ possibility cannot be riled out that he may 
carry out a “scorched earth” policy in Iraq itself. 
Several of ‘his missiles and some of his kamikaze 


pilots may succeed in hitting major oil installations 
in Saudi Arabia. The prowpect—that—Washingtoe 
confronts is y different from that envisaged by 
scenario writers of the Pentagon over tho yzars. - 

. The earlier soenarios wore largely concerned with 
the threat of sabotage by individuals or small groups 
working in stealth and in haste. Such mdividuals 
wore unlikely to have sophisticated knowledge of the 
most efficacious means of causing maximum damage 
to ofl installations. In contrast, Saddam Hossein 
has had ample time. He also has an adequate pool 
of technically competent personnel and demolition 
oxperts whe, presumably, have put in plaze modali- 
ties for speedy and offective destructive action in 
Kuwait. When they get the order to act, they can 
virtually stop the flow of oil from the wells and 
inflict enormous damage on pipeline, irstallations 
and terminals, and also cause horrendous. problems 
such as fires and explosions. 

An American oil expert who wrote an a-ticle some 
years ago on “War asthe ultimute an-i-oil trust 
action,” indicated that saboteurs could create a 
great deal of havoc in the few hours or days they 
would haye before US military forces reached a 
trouble spot. He enunciated the dictum that “‘if 
you really want to shut a country down, you would ' 
go after the oil wells and pumping stations.” An 
onshore well, according to him, could be fully plug- 
ged ‘if you dump a charge down the shaft, then may 

pour cement, pour junk, scrap iron, rails, any- 
thing that you can get down through the boro of the 
well.” A plugged well will remain a nor-producing 
well till the impediments are removed. How many 
Kuwaiti wells would be left unplugged by_ the Iraqis 
in the event of hostilities? Pumping saticns too 
would certainly not be left intact by the Iraqis. “One 


well-blown pump station,” according to a specialist, 
“can shtt a pipeline down for 90 days minimum ...” 
Oil industry specialists had sought to comfort their 
military and business clients by emphasising that a 

` small band of saboteurs would not find it possible to 
inflict effective on 


damage an 
several pumping stations simultaneously. Saboteurs 


extensive scale in ` 


would need to carry a substantial quantity of dyna- 
mite and be able to detonate them:to achieve desired 
results. A few rifle shots or a couple of grenades 
directed at a pumping station can only cause minor 
damage that can be quickly , repaired. However, an 
explosion set up by a demolition expert with plenty 

(Continued on page 34) 
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For the Benefit of Opponents of Reservations 


BHARAT DOGRA 


T= Indian Constitution provides for reservation 
of jobs for those backward sections who havo 
not been able to get adequate representation. Under 
this provision the Scheduled Castes and tribes wero 
given job reservations quite soon, but job reserva- 
tions fo- other backward classes were delayed at the 
national level. 

Finall in 1978 the Backward Classes Commission 
(popular.y known as the Mandal Commission) was 
appointed to look into the blems of the Other 
Backward Castes (OBCs). 1980 the Mandal 
Commission submitted its report. Its most contro- 
versial recommendations relate to job reservations 
for the DBCs which have been accepted this year (a 
decade ater these were made) by the government. 

In 198) when the Mandal Commission submitted 
its report, the position of various sections in Central 
Government jobs was found to be the following. 
(The pescentage of various sections in India’s total 
population being based on old statistics may havo 








slightly changed, but not in any significant way, as 
we are not looking at absolute figures but at per- 
centage shares) ` / i 
i P Percentage P. 
of po of Central of Class I 
yt. Jobs 
Goyt. Jobs 

Scheduled Castes and 23 19 6 ’ 
T. 
Other Backward 52 13 5 
Classes 
Remaining Population 25 68 89 
Total 100 100 100 


nn EEE ae 
Source — derived from Statistics given in Mandal Com- 


mission Report. _ 


In othsr words the OBCs comprising 52 per cent 
of the population had access to only 13 per cent 
vernment jobs and only five percent of Class I 
be. Keeping in view this lack of adequate repre- 
sentation, the Mandal Commissien reserved 27 
cent government jobs for the OBCs, compri 
52 per ceat of the population. 

Those persons who have been voicing strong 
oppositioa to this reservation for the OBCs should 
consider the above statistics carefully and taking 
an impartial view of the whole issue, ask themselves 
these questions. Is it not true that. injustice was 
being to the OBCs in the area of govern- 
ment jobs? Keeping in view this injustice, if 27 
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per cent jobs have been reserved for 52 per cent of 
population, then what is wrong or unjust about 
this? Tne past experience tells us that even impio- 
mentation of this reservation will take several years. 
Then why this anger? 

Some people say they are angry because reserva- 
tions will reduce efficiency in government services, 
Reservations for the OBCs were introduced in 
southern States before the northern States. Are the 
government services in the southern states less effi- 
cient than the northern states? Tho opposite of this 
is likely to be more true. 

For we should not forget that most develop- 
ment work of the government is concerned with 
helping the small farmers, vegetable growers, these 
engaged in various form of animal husbandry, wea- 
vers, basket weavers, other artisans, fishermen, 
boatmen, various form of wage-workers, etc. and 
these mostly belong to the OBCs. Persons from 
these communities who take up government jobs 
may be expected: to have a better understanding of 
the needs of these communities and aro also 
likely to be more sympathetic to these needs. Hence 
these important areas of government services are 
likely to become more efficient with the advent of 


` more officials from the OBCS. 


Lastly, a government can work in a just and 
balanced way — and be seon by the people to be 
working in this way — only if the people from 
various section are represented in it ina more or 
less balanced way. From this point of view also 
the introduction of more OBC officials will make 
the government a more representative one. 

Some ‘pepple are angry that the Report has been 
accepted in a hurried way. But it should also be 
remembered that it had been pending for a decade. 

Some scholars are angry that proper procedures 
have not been followed for identification of the 
OBCs. However, the scholars should also be 
asked: why were these objections not properly docu- 


, mented during the decade that this report was pond- 


ing. Anyway, there is still time and opportunity 
for correcting some olies. 

-The only fear that is fully justified relates to the 
ages that the ities for the lowest 

yers of the OBCs will be pro empre by assertive 
and powerful upper layer of the OBCs. To remove 
this fear, action should be taken as per tho 
dissent note of L.R Naik, a member of the Mandal 
Commission. Ld 





Mandalian Heresies 
S.S. GILL 


T= visible and articulate India lives in the cities 

only. And the better part of it lives in Delhi, 
from whore Doerdarshan beams its news-bulletins 
and eight English-language national dailies are 
published. On the other hand, the much larger but 
dumb and dormant social reality lies prostrate in the 
villages — a multitade of clods of earth, which may 
occasionally come to notice when their women are 
gang-raped or atrocities committed on the Harijans. 
As this mute mass never got the opportunity either 
to hone its verbal skills or acquire any media clout, 
their feeble voices seldom cross the confines of their 
cramped universe. Consequently, their case invari- 
ably goes by default and the city-slick smarties feel 
freo to pose as tribunes for the entire nation. 


Just look at the anti-reservation demonstrations. 
The national press has been issuing ever more shrill 
warnings that the entire country is convulsed by 
massive agitations, that millions of students have 
taken to the streots, that the public opinion is 
bitterly opposed to Mandalisation, that the country 
is hurting towards a caste war. And as newspapers 
aro our ‘doors of perception’, this doomsday 
scenario, reinforced by vivid photographs of police- 
men lathi-charging agitating students, seems to pro- 
ject a true picture of reality. 

Of course, there is another version of this reality 
also — reality which pertains to a mere 80 per cent 
of our populatien living in the countryside — the 
invisible and inarticulate segment of eur people — 
the submerged portion of the ice-berg. Most of them 
belong either to the Scheduled Castes, or the Sche- 
duled Tribes, or the Other Backward Classes 

OBCs). All in all, they add up to nearly 75 per cent 
rss 5-159), or three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
this country. What is their opinion of the Mandal 
Commission's recommendations, or what they feel 
about the policy of.reservations, is nobody’s concern. 
No concern of the city-centred media at least. The 
opinion of this three-fourths of our people is not a 
part of the “public opinion”. And on top of that it 
is being asserted that Mandalisation would divide 
ours along casto lines: This neat excision of 
75 per cent of our people from the mainstream of 
the country’s living concerns does not divide this 


society. But the reservation of a few thousand jobs © 


for the backwards would ! 
© 


THE fact of tho matter is that ours has always been 


The author, a retired bureaucrat, was Secre- 
tary of the Mandal Commission and is also a 
former Secretary in the Ministry of Information 
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a sharply divided society — and divided primarily 
on the basis of caste. This has been a grave weak- 
ness of onr social structure. We have been taught in 
our schools that foreign invaders with small armies 
could invariably worst the local rulers as the praja 
comprising lower castes could never identity them- 
selves with their rajas, and had no stake is defending 
the existing order. 

Now that we live in modern India where a lot of 
social mobility has taken place as a result of indus- 
trialisation, Sankritisation, urbanisation, etc, has the 
senso of alienation of the depressed classes lessened 
to any extent? If you take an impressionistic view of 
society and loek at the social elite who have direct 
access to the national resources, what is the degree 
of participation by the weaker sections? How many 
captains ef industry, heads of business houses, too 
bureaucrats, chiof executives of public or private 
enterprises, chairmen and managing directors of 
banks and other financial institutions, or high fliers 
in any other field are from the backward classes? 
On the other hand practically all these positions are 
occupied by members of the upper castes which add 
up to only 17.6 per cent of the country’s population. 
In view of this over-whelming evidence it is a little 
sophistic to pretend as if the Mandal Commission 
had invented caste. 

All the present din and holy rage is not occasioned 
by any deep concern for the fragmentation ofa 
highly divided society. Anti-reservation agitations 
are not meant to prevent fresh division of our society, 
but to foil the mild attempt being made at altering 
the terms of trade of the old division. This is 
obviously not to the linking of the traditional 
beneficiaries of the system, and the self-interest of 
the ruling class is now parading in the cloak of 
national unity and caste harmony. 

If reservations are likely to divide our society 
farther and create caste conflicts, it is a very serious 
matter and should upset every right thinking Indian. 
Bat what is it that leads to ‘splits and conflicts in 
society? What divides society is not caste per se, but 
social disparities or inter contradictions arising 
from it. How does quota system further increase the 
disparities between different groups or accentuate 
internal contradictions? The anger and resentment 
of those whose job opportunities would shrink is 
quite understandable. However any restructuring 
of the oxisting power equations are bound to result 
in shock waves. But there is not the jeast doubt 
that ultimately quota systom would result in reducing 
social disparities between-the high and the low castes 
and, to that extent, foster caste harmony.. And 
howsoever heretical it may sound in the prevailing 
atmosphere, the Mandal Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are aimed at promoting national integration 


"et 


by reducing some of the inequalities in our society 


and by giving a sense of belonging to a large section - 


of the population. It may sound laughable to the 
higher castes to say that Mandalisation would serve 
their long term interests as much as that of the lower 
castes. But a society where three-fourths of its 
members suffer from a deep sense of injustice and 
deprivation is ‘a highly unstable society. If you 
edek. their grievances and sense of hurt to some 
extent by affirmative action, it would only increase 
' their stake in the existing order and lend greater 
stability to the system. 

It is frequently argued that by inducing ‘sub- 
standard’ material into government services and 
public undertakings, their efficiency would decline 
further, and the whole of society would suffer in 
consequence. This is a very specious argument, and 
nothing cf the sort has happened in the south where 
50-70 per cent reservations have been in operation 
for more than a generation. If anything, the gene- 
ral standard of administration in the south, is 
higher than in most other states where there is no 
quota system. It is often said that man power 
is our greatest strength and- resource. And yet we 
have never cared to fually-harness the productive 
energies of 75 per cent of the people by bringing 
them inta the mainstream of national development. 
We moan about brain drain resulting from the 
migration of our bright engineers and doctors to the 
developed countries. What about the thousand-fold 
greater loss resulting from the denial of opportuni- 
ties to the backward ‘‘mute Miltons”? Thus, my next 
heresy is that by providing greater opportunities to 
the OBCs to contribute their mite to the national 
effort, Mandalisation would lead to a muoh faster 
pace.of g-owth in the long run. 


e J 


THE impact of reservations, etc. on the communal 
situation is going to be equally significant. The 
“most ominous communal development in recent 
years has been the rise of Hindu fundamentalism, 
and its most aggressive expression is the Ram 
JanambhcomiBabri Masjid dispute. The ideolo 
which sustains this fundamentalist posture is the 
vision of Hindu Rashtra and Hindutva. Being basi- 
cally a high caste out-fit, the effort of the BJP/ RSS 
has been to enlarge its mass base by championing 
the cause of the lower castes also. But for the back- 
wards ‘caste’ isan immediate and t 
reality of their daily life, whereas religion is only 
a distant abstraction. It is very difficult to enthuse 
them by the vision of Hindutva or the prospect of 
building a Mandir at the site of a Mosque. Anti- 
and pro-[Aandal agitations have not only a far 
more direct relevance to their day to day concerns, 
they place them on a direct collision course with 
the higher castes. And here I make my third heresy, 
' that is, Mandalisatioén would undermine Hindu oom- 
munalism by providing an alternate and more urgent 
focus to a large segment of is constituency. 
_Eastly, :t would weaken Muslim fundamentalism 
also, which feeds on the percieved deprivation 
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persistent social © 


suffered by the community in a Hindu dominated 
society. Though the government is still talking of 
examing the case of Muslim backwards for reserva- 
tions, it has unknowingly already conceded thia, point 
by acceyting Mandal’s scheme of reservations for 
the OBCs. The Mandal Commission has identified 
two groups of socially and educationally backward 
classes: One, the low Hindu castes, and two, the 
hereditary occupational communities (classes) like 
Dhobi, Dheemar, Teli, Nai, Julaha, Gujjar, Kumbar,’ 
Lohar, Darzi, Badhai, etc, which occupy low 
social status. These communities consist of both 
Hindus and non-Hindus, Accordingly, the OBCs 
which consitute 52 per cent of our population, 
include 8.4 per cent of non-Hindu (mostly Muslim) 
backwards also (P. 56 Vol. 1 of the Report). This 
will naturally allay to some extent the alienation 
of minorities to the system and curb fandamentalist 
trends born out of frustration. 

In the end let us face it that acceptance of the 
Mandal Commission Report isa political act. In 
fact any measure aimed at correcting social distor- 
tions or structural deformities will be essentially 

litical in nature. The basic’ remedy to the pro- 

lems of the deprived sections lies not in paternali- 
stic benevolence of the upper caste ruling elite, 
but in making the backwards a of the power 
structure. This is already hap g at the political 


level through the operation of adult franchise. And 
this will start hap ning at the administrative level 
ob reservation for the OBCs. C] 


also as a result o 
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is shortly coming out on October 27. 
It will carry contributions from a 
distinguished galaxy drawn from our 
country’s political and intellectual 


life. Book pour copy now. 





Mandal, Mandir & Masjid: Dubious Role of Media 


S. SHIVANANDAN 


pem its virulent, and often macabre intensity, 
the anti-reservation agitation that has raged 
across large parts of northern India for almost two 
months, has beon conspicuously lacking in an 
objective rationale. Its justification has essentially 
been of an ideological nature. A destructive ramp- 


age has been cast in the role of a crusade fer noth- ` 


ing less than the ciples on which Indian nation- 
hood is founded. But it is necessary to penetrato 
this veil of rhetoric to arrive at an understanding 
of the ideological unberpinnings of this position. 
Such a process would unravel many of the hidden 
rationalisations of the Indian state. It would rip 
aside the benign mask of nationalism, and lay bare 
the ugly grimace ef caste Hindu chauvinism. 

But first, a few objective facts, te highlight two 
facets of the anti-reservation agitation — its irra- 
tionality, and its complete lack of a sense of propor- 
tion. There will be occasion te review these calcula- 
tions in a companion piece. But, a summary pre- 
sentation is necessary at this stage, te provide the 
background for an analysis of the role of the media 
in fomenting the mass hysteria over reservations. 

The number of Indians reaching the 25 to 26 age 
group in the year 1990 would be around 15.6 million 
and the number entering the age group between 18 
and 19 years would be slightly higher — about 17 
million. The number of citizens in the intervening 
age grovps weuld be spread between these two 


There would, naturally eneugh, be great diffe- 
rences between the educational attainments of 
various sections within each age group. Some obser- 
vers purport to seo the workings of the merit 
principle in this. But the more enlightened view, 
supper’ by mest social scientists who havo 
worked on the subject, is that these differentials are 
the result of the specific ordering of educational 
priorities in India — especially discrimination 
in favour of higher, as opposed to secondary, 
education. - 

The egalitarian principle would demand that in 
planning for ompleyment, all’ aspirants should be 
ensured equality of opportunity — that the discri- 


tory system of educational subsidies should ` 


mina 

not be reinforced by a discriminatory system of 

job selection. Assuming a labour forco aspiration 

rate of 40 per cent of tho total population in the 
i groups, there would be between 6.2 

ts in each of the age groups 


growth in organised sector 


years, seoking entry into some — 


every year. Since then, the figure has fallen to 
about 319,000. In the private organised sector, 
the number of work-places grew by an average of 
96,000 every year between 1976 and 1980. Since 
liberalism captured the commanding heights of eco- 
nomic policy in 1980, the growth of organised em 


‘loyment in the private sector has fallen to a pathetic 


figure of 31,000 annually. f 

Whichever way one looks at it, the failure of the 
organised sector to meet the aspirations of the job- 
seeking youth is manifest. The divergence between 
the number of work-places and the number of aspi- 
rants is of the order of about six million. 

Considered in this light, if a 27 per cent reserva- 
tion were to be applied to all jobs in the public sos- 
tor, from the local bodies to the Central government, 
then the number of work-places affected would be 
no more than 100,000. Ifthe reservaticn were to 
pertain only to the Central Government end Central 
public sector jobs, then the number of work-places 
affected would be about 40,000. 


e 
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THIS has been the underlying rationale of various 
official clarifications on the reservation issue, But 
what has been the media reaction? Most papers have 
chosen to ignore it, or to play itdown. Some have 
chosen to challenge it, and thereby betray their own 
bias. Such, for instance, is the Indian Express which, 
with a great show of scholarship, tinged with nota 
little smugness, frontpaged a story (August 29, 1990), 
arguing that these clarifications were mere half- 
truths: it was not so much the overall number of 
jobs in the country that mattered, as the number of 
jobs in the organised sector. Central Government 
jobs, the learned author argued, accountad for 13.2 
per cent of all jobs in the organised sector, and all 
vernment jobs accounted for 71 per cent of such 
jobs. The reservation policy would imply, in effect, 
that 27 per cont of 71, that is, 19.2 percent of all 
jobs would, by administrative fiat, be put beyond 
the reach of merit. And this would be in tion 
to the large number that is already in the reserved 
category. 
But why does the erudite scholar chocsé to consi- 
der only the organised sector jobs? it has beén 
established beyond question that the organised sector 
has not been expanding sufficiently fast to atcom 
modate the number of aspirants entering the job 
every year — that prevalent politiés en 
education and employment have been tending to 
create an enclave of privilege in the organised sector 
while most of the country remains sunk in stagna- 
tion. Does the Indian Express at all care that the 
vast majority in this country is condemned by 
accident of birth, to life in the unorganised sector 
cast forever in the role of the fetchers and carriers 


t 


for the organised sector? Why does the crusading 
newspaper, tho last bastion of dharma in this kaltyug, 
not realise that the issue before the youth is not thas 
of access to 100,000 jobs — which is a mere flea-bite 
_when compared to the number of job-seekers — but 
‘the inability of eoonomic policy to create employ- 
ment opportunities in industry and services, com- 
mensurate with the increase in their share of tho 
national income? Or is it that even the upholders of 
dharma -can be blinded by the casteist prejudice 
(updated ror a modern, “secular” state), that holding 
a job in the organised sector is the moral i t 
of wearing the sacred thread? À 
Cast in the rolo of idealistic revolutionaries, the 
anti+reser~ation agitators have already made apparent 
their contsmpt for the unorganised sector in a variety 
of ways. But when not pictured self-consciously 
washing Clothes at the dhobhi ghat, or shining shoes 
at the busy street intersection — the flush of 
cynosure <all upon their well-groomed faces — they 
heve been systematically exercising their destructive 
zeal upen public amenities. Their destructive 
rampage ias, fortunately for them, not been froren 
into photographic images for posterity, as their 
pi cts idealistic forms of protest have been. In 
: respost, they have enjoyed the benefits of tacit 
support from the national press. 

It is possible to quantify the extent of media atten- 
tion that the agitation has been receiving, though 
considered in isolation, the figures need not mean 
much. A. comparative assessment will be attempted 
immediataly- after the following recapitulation of the 

t media’s coverage of the anti-reservation 
ysteria. l 

Between tho middle of August, when the agitation 
was begirning to move into high gear, and the end 
of September, Indian Express (New Delhi edition) 
devoted 1915 column-ceatimetres (col-cm) of front- 

spaco to news reports on the disturbances. 
thin the same interval of time, 3311 col-cm off the 


1: Coverage of Anti-reserration Agitation by Three Major 
National Dailies, Amgust 15 to September 30, 1990 


(Column-centimetres) 


Paper News Reports Visual Edito- 
Front- Off front- Front- Off front- rial 
page page page page 

1) Indian Express 1,915 ‘3,311 1,461 4,050 168 
New. Delhi) , 
) The Times of 1,554 3,229. 1,158 2,681 171 
ew Delhi) 
The Hiadu 848 1,412 166 666 151 
ow Delhi) ` 
Note: Tho methodology used measures 
exclusive >f headlines. figures above pertain only to 


the above Include coverage of the ‘ litics” of 
the fusus, auch as the statements leaned by various 
political partios and ‘ossional organisations, parliamentary 
debates, and tho non-committal statements of politi- 


front page Were used exclusively for the projection 
of the agitation. The Times of India (New Delhi) 
was only marginally behind, devoting 1554 cokcm 
on ‘the front page, and 3229 cokcm off it, to the 


student: ram : The Hindu (New Delhi 
edition), with its reputation fer sobriety and 
moderation, and with the relative unconeern of a 


newspaper headquartered in tho south, chose to 
devote to the agitation less than half the space that 
the other two major national dailies in the English 
language did individually (see table 1). 

Both the JE and the TOI were lavish in their 
visual coverage of the agitation too — in both cases, 
the total space allotted came very close to the print 
coverage. However, in The Hindu’s scalo of priori- 
ties, the movement merited no more than a quarter 
of the visual space that the other two dailies devoted 
to it. In terms of editorial space, however, all the, 
three dailies were roughly comparable (see table 1 

in). ; 

The tone and content of editorial comment tended, 
in addition, to be extremely inflammatory. The ZE, 
for instance (August 9, 1990), commented editori- 
ally that the National Front Government’s imple- 
mentation of the Mandal Commission recommen- 
dations would be ‘“‘ruinous’’ for the country, and 
that “further deterioration of the state, apparatus 
and heightened social tensions are going to be the 
first consequence of this crassly o istic deci- 
sion”. The TOI mourned that the decision threatened 
to undo “at one stroke’’, all that had been achieved 
over four decades of independence, in building “a 
modern, egalitarian order”. Reservations, the TOT 
continued, would “‘enshrine casteiam, undermine 
meritocracy and excellence, and work against tho’ 
creation of a pan-Indian identity”. 

Those reasonably familiar with the centent and 
direction of the Indian development experience 
would feel a sense of bewilderment at the Panglos- 
sian pronouncement that all was going well until 
the state gave in to an opportunistic whim. Notions 
ef- progress, it has been observed, come very easily. 
to those who happen to be at the upper end of the 
scalo of income and wealth. But no matter, the TOT 
is willing to concede that the backward classes could 
be helped to improve their “competitiveness” — 
again, that favoured term of the upwardly mobile 
— through the provision of “‘abundant educational, 
health, nutritional and other social welfare bene- 
fits”. (TOI editorial, August 9, 1990). 

When the agitation began to spread, the JE, 
pronounced it “clearly in defence of the national 
interest”. In a shocking breach of editorial responsi- 
bility, if nota clear incitement to riot, it farther 
urged the students fomenting the disturbances to 
fulfil their “responsibility to spread and intensify” 
them (JE editorial, August 15, 1990). It took care to 
add that the protests needed necessarily to take a 
non-violent, Gandhian character. But the pronoun- 
cedly. un-Gandhian character of the agitation was 
very apparent by then. alt 

The TOI was oditorially more circumspect, depre- 
cating the violent turn, and calling for a firm hand 
in controlling it (editorial, August 18, 1990). But it 
still inclined strongly towards seeing justice on the 
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aldo of the agitationists. Thus tho high politkai 
' rhetoric has grown insistently more inflammatory, 
with: neither the TOZ nor the IE seeing any diff- 

cally in arrogating to itself — and the agitating 

k ta-— tho right to speak on behalf of the entire 
- nation.” 

It was no surprise that when stalemate began to 
threaten the student agitators by the middle of 
September, they chose to raise tho stakes bap 
rating a series of barbaric human sacrifi They 
wero virtually impelled to this courte of action Be 
the grandiose posture that they had chosen to cut 
with the encouragement of the media anda section 
of publio opinion. And in its coverage of the wave 
of suicides (and murders) that swept the northern 
region from the third week of August, the print 
os completely irresponsible. 

aftermath of tho third suicide attempt in 
e Gaa — that of S.S. Chauhan — a senior and 
responsible police officer asserted that constables on 
duty at the site made an effort to reach him, but 
were stopped by the cordon of students that had 
formed aro him, The Hindu thought that the 
official version deserved prominent mention, ‘but 
both the TOT and the JE chose to ignore it in their 
porn of tho incident (September 25, 1990). And 
ther, if the papers had reason to disbelieve the 
official, were these mentioned. Rather, the TOI 
chose to make a morbid play upon the bravado of a 
dying man asking for water, so that he could con- 
tinue to raise slogans against the Mandal Commis- 
sion. And both the IE IE and the TOI provided exten- 
_ sive — oven reverential — coverage to the manner 
in which the site of Chauhan’s suicide had become 
an impromptu shrine for the faithful. 


The Strange Case of L.S. Tomar 

S.S. Chauhan’s death throes were photographically 
recorded one L.S. Tomar. Both the TOI and 
the IE use of the photograph. The JE credit- 
ed the photograph — in very small print — jointly 
to itself and Tomar. But the TOI, very mysteriously 
chode to attribute it to an “unidentified student”. 
Both newspapers knew that this Tomar had been 
one of the two students who had attempted suicide 


on September 19. Unlike Rajeev Goswami, who is © 


still reported to be critical, Tomar had with 
minor injuries. Ho proved a lad of indefatigable 
oa es ha wak reeset, fally equipped with camera, 

and peape much else, at the aite of Chauhan’s 
suici logical question that arises is: ‘did he 
have any foreknowledge of Chauhan’s plans? And 
considering Tomar’s own earlier attempt at suicide, 
there is the further question, whether he had any 
Vb a Chauhan’s act of supreme folly. 


pars mado made use of his photograph — 
Sada and itively projecting it eee 


a — but chose not to publicise its source. 
This was not for lack of knowledge. The JE was 
folly informed about the source of the photo- 

graph, and it is more than likely that the TOI 
too, was. But these papers’ investigative zeal 
seemingly failed them when it began to emerge that 


strange case of L.$. Tomar, suicide artiste and 
‘photographer extraordinaire, remains to this day 
unresolved. 

It also came to light from reports put out by 
‘news agencies and various responsible newspapers, 
that the supposed self-immolation bid in Jaipur on 

ber 24, was actually a case of attempt myr- 
der. This pointed conclusively to the intrusion of 
an element of criminality into the agitation; a | 
matter of obvious concern to the public. The 
Hindu chose to project the news very prominently 
on its front page (September 26). The ZE thought 
the story deserved no more than about six col-cm in 
an obscure corner of its edition that day. And to 
compound the criminality of the deed, the TOI 
chose to black it-out entirely. The crass cynicism | 
of the print media virtually invited the savage 
denouement of October 9, when an innocent 14- 
year old girl was aet afiro' and murdered by two 
brutalised juveniles in Delhi. 


Media Coverage of Communal Riots 

In both their silences and their emphases, the JE 

and the TOI had begun to display a tendentious- 
ness that did little to advance their claim to speak 
on behalf of the “‘nation”’. But perhaps this does the 
newspapers concerned less than Justico. Perhaps 
their conception of the “nation” is somewhat at 
variance with the popular understanding. Tho point 
needs to be examined and drawn out. A com- 
parison between the dailies’ coverage of com~ 
munal rioting and their coverage of tho anti-reserv- 
ation agitation may servo to highlight the isuues 
involved. 
_ In September 1989, a communal fite was lit in 
the region of the country, which raged on for 
three months, consuming perhaps 400 lives. There 
is some uncertainty regarding the exact death 
toll, since the press was rather lax in its accoun- 
tancy — quite in contrast to the zeal that it has 
displayed during the anti-reservation agitation. 

Kota ‘in Rajasthan and -Badaun in Uttar Pradesh 
exploded in the month of Sep tenet 1989 — those 
two conflagarations claimed perhaps 50 lives bet- 
ween them. In the first two weeks of October, the 
fire simmered across various small towns ‘in 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and even as 
far afield as H t in Karnataka — claiming 

at the rato one or two every day. It flared 
ae violently in indore on October 14, claiming 
bfer 40 lives. It then spread slowly across tho 
"Hindi heartland, neglected by the stato, ignored by 
the press, and fanned d by I prejudice, until it broke 
‘out violently again in 
jz Bhagalpur in 1989 soar and miagnified 
‘the horrors of ‘the worst communal riots seen in 
the country since independence — Ahmedabad, 
1969; Jamshedpur, 1979; Moradabad, 1981; and 
Meerut, 1987. The Indian state — construed as the 
Central Government, and the security forces at its 
disposal — was once seen as the protector of the 
minorities. But whereas the state has generally 
managed to temper the aggression of the guardians 
masquerading as the “national majority’, 
pur last year it seemed to be abetting the 
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' 9: Coverage of Communal Riots by Three Major National 
Dailies, October 1 to November 17, 1989 


(Column-centimetres) 





Paper News Reports Vismal - Edito- 
Front- O, m- Front- Off front- rial 
page page page page 

(1) Indiaz Express 610 458 50 50 70 

(New Dehi) 

(2) The Times of 536 329 60 139 196 

India : 

(New De hi) . 

3) The Pindu 400 143 0. 70 114 
ow De hi) i 


Note: cs in tablo 1, these figures exclude headlines, and, 


pertain only to the coverage of the rioting and killing, bet- 
ween the dates mentioned. Signed commentaries (which in 
any cass were very fow), and coverage of the “high politics” 
of the Bari Maajld dispute, have bean excluded. 


slaughter, when not performing the role of tho 
amused ‘bystander. And what is more, the carn- 
ago at Ehagalpur could have’ been foreseen and pre- 
em since the assertion of the exclusive ‘‘Hindu” 
claim t> the land had already claimed many lives, 
and wae being raised continually to higher pitches 
of stridency. Unfortunately, both the state and 
the ruling party were tacitly encouraging the hys- 
teria, in the nepe of garnering a ‘‘majoritarian” 
tide of votes in the elections ahead. 

What: was the media reaction? How concerned 
was the natienal English language press at these 
developments? To arrive at a relative scale of values, 
a comperable period of 47 days may be taken between 
October 1 and November 17. The space that three 
natienal newspapers devoted to the communal kill- 
ings in the country may bo assessed, and compared 
to the space that there same dailios thought the anti- 
reservat-on agitation deserved. ' 

The results are interesting. Between October 1 
and Nerember 17, 1989, when the communal riots 
sparked off by the brick worship rituals claimed over 
300 liver, the Indian Express devoted to these killin 
610 cel-cm of space on its front page, and 458 
cokcm off the front page. The picture in terms of 
visual coverage was abysmal — 50 col-cm on the 
front , and 50 col-cm off the front page. The 
Times oj India, despite its tall editorial rhetoric on 
the scourge of communalism, actually lagged behind, 
allotting a mere 536 col-cm on the front pago, and 
329 col-zm off the front page to news coverage of 
the riots. In terms of visual coverage, however, it 


3: ‘Coverage of Commanal Riots by Three Major National 
Dailies, October 1 to 5, 1990 


(Column-centimetres) 





Paper News Reports Viswal Edito- 
Front- Off froni- Front- Op fromt- rial 
page page page page 

1) Indiar Express 0 153 0 0 0 
ew Dehi) d 
The Times of 31 7 - 0 28.5 16 
adia i 
ow 
The Eindu 9 51 0 0 0 
(New Deh) 





could claim a slight advantage over the JE. Though 
The Hindu lagged behind both the other papers in 
terms of aggregate coverage, it had a markedly higher 
Toportion of total ooverage on the front page. 
isually, however, it devoted rio more than 70 
col-cm, and that too, entirely off the front page, to 


_ the coverage of the communal killings. 


In arriving at a relative scale of values, the reason- 
able — if somewhat conservative — assumption may 
be made that the impact of visual coverage is twice 
as great as that of print coverage. We then/find 
that the JE devoted 12.81 times as much space the 
anti-reservatien agitation as it did to the communal 
riots of October-November 1989: The corresponding 
ratio for the TOI would work out to 9.81, while for 
The Hindu, it would work out to a somewhat more 
humane 5.75. When these ratios are farther weighted 
for the number of lives Jost —-which was six times 
higher in the case of the communal riots — then one 
is led to the piquant conclusion that a life lost in the 
defence of the divinely ordained varnasharm dharma 
is worth several times more than a life that has had 
to be snuffed out in the cause of building a shrine te 
a supposedly benign mythological hero. Only the 
scale of valuation varies, from over 75 times in the 
case of the JE, to about 60 times in the case of the 
TOI, and about 35 times in the case of The Hindu, 

There are two possible arguments that could be 
advanced in extenuation of this grossly cynical 
attitude towards the victims of communal riots, and 
the overly solicitous concern for the anti-reservation 
agitationists. The first .would be that the anti- 
reservation agitation affected Delhi and its environs 
far more seriously than did the communal riots last 
year, Being Delhtbased papers, catering largely to 
the clientele of that city, the dailies concerned had 
necessarily to devote to the agitation a great deal of 
their attention. But thie kind of provincial loyalty 
does not sit well upon newspapers that have shown 
themselves to be ardent champions of the “national” 
interests in other circumstances. 

The seoond argument would be that the campaign 
leading up to the November 1989 general elections 
was tho claimant upon tho attention of the 
media, in the period that the werst of the communal 
killings toek place. Being constrained for co, 
the newspapers concerned were unable to provide to 
the communal riots the kind of attention that they 
would otherwise have. However, this argument too - 
is easily disposed of, through a cross-sectional cem- 
parison between the coverage of communal incidents 
and the anti-Mandal agitation, in tho first five days 
of October 1990. . 

Outpourings of Hindu piety have lately acquired - 
an ive edge. On the occasion of Durga Puja, 
a motley crowd of sadkus owing allegiance to the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, resolved upon waving their 


: majoritarian flag in the faces of the miecchas of 


Karnailganj, Uttar Pradesh. The riots that ensued 


+ $n that town and other centres. of Gonda district, 


elaimed 41 lives over the next five da 
Further, with the E.K. Ad motorcade — 
bedecked in the manner of a Bombay. 
mythological — cutting a swath through Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and An Pradesh; there has been a 
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Paper News Reports Viswal Edito- 
`~ Front- O - Front- OF Sroat- rial 
page page page page 
1) Indian Express 152 349 52 166 17,5 
ow Delhi) 
) The Times of 111 192 0 352° 0 
New Delhi) 
3) The Hindu 7 110 0 18 0 
ew Delhi) I 





noticeable increasé in the communal temperature. 
As the exponents ef Hindutva seek to propagate their 
totalising view of a nation submerging its cultural 
luralitios in a wave of Ram bhakti, trivial incidents 
in Gujarat, Karnataka and Rajasthan have exploded 
“in to murderous riots. Between September 30 and 
October 4, these riots claimed over 70 lives in places 
as far a field as Kolar and Channapatna in 
Karnataka, Bareda in Peg a Udaipur in Rajasthan, 
and Gonda in Uttar Pradesh. The figure bears 
emphasis, since five days of communal rioting had 
claimed more lives than two months of the anti- 
reservation agitation. 


What was the media reaction in this instance? ` 


The ZE devoted between October 1 and 5, 153 cokcm 


` of space — entirely off the front page — to the 


coverage of these incidents. Visual and editorial 
coverage was non-existent. The TOI did somewhat 
‘worse, its tall editorial rhetoric on religious fanati- 
cism being again unmatched by adequate news 
coverage of its manifestations. It managed however, 
to sneak in a monumentally. pompous editorial 
entitled “Nation in Peril”, in which ae A 
abject loyalty to the political party that sits y 
EEE e at the centre. The Hindu was behind 
oven the TOT in term of coverage, though it could 
claim the alibi of being in Madras, relatively far 
away from tho carnage (Table 3 has all the details). 

All through these five days, the ooverage of the 
anti-reservation agitation remained noisy, loud and 
lurid. Only The Hindu seemed to see some virtue 
in moderation (table 4). 


Vulgar Understanding of Communal Violence 

In terms of content too, coverage of ‘communal 
riots tends to be no more-than a regurgition of tired 
and discredited formulae. For about a century now, 
Hindu-Muslim animosity has: been understood 
in terms of very superficial determinants — musio 
before mosques, cow slaughter — in short, the asser- 
tien of a religious identity that: clashes with the 
precepts of tho other religion. And: for a century 
again, well-intentioned but naive commentators 
have been arguing that: both communities ‘should 
refrain from hurting the other’s sentiments through 
too aggressive an assertion of its rituals. 

Take the TOI on tho- causes: of the communal 
disturbances in Palanpur, Gujarat, in October 1989: 
“It is reported thatthe group clashes-and ‘large-scale. 
violence mysteriously--(sic) started'in the- aftérnoon 
and soon spread to 
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e entire township ... The cause ' 


\ 


of the riots could not be immediately 

but some eye-witnesses attributed it to a quarrel 

between two rickshaw-pullers over Ram Shisa.” (TOI, 

October 6, 1989). Or take this story datelined Kota: a 
. violence was triggered when some 0 

stoned a procession being taken out by Brna aia of, 
another community.” And the JE, whatever its 

other disagreements with the TOI, clearly is a 

follower of the same school of reportage when it 

comes to communal disturbances: “the ce ebrations 

(of Ram Shilanyas) in Shimoga irked members of 

another community, who went on a stabbing spree, 

reat oan and injuring seven others’. (ZE, November 

1989). : 

In its editorial comment, the JE took an unabe- 
shodly majoritarian view. Its editor Arur Shourie 
did not, however, come out with any signed articles 
expounding his position. Ho chose instead to hide 
behind the veil of anonymity provided by the 
editorial columns. The contrast with his perfor- 
mance during the anti-Mandal disturbances could 
not be sharper, because in the latter cas, he has 
come out with at least eight inflammatory tracts, 
written in characteristically vainglorious stzle. The 
titles of theso pamphlets speak for th=mselves: 
“The Juggernaut’; “The Stench of Casteism’’; 
“Sub-standard, by definition’; and so on. He has 
also sought to argue, among other things, that 
reservations for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
cra for the rising railway accidsnt rate, 
and t doctors and engineers chosen through 
reserved quotas cannot be trusted. But the present 
article is not about personalities — Aran Shonrie’s 
world-view merits an entire study in itself. It is 
symptomatic of the growing social patho ogy, and 
the entrenchment of the fascist mind-set, among the 
Hindi-Hindu middle-class. , : 

In its anxlety to absolve the Ram Ppujarls of all 
blame, the JE found convenient scapegoat in the. 
administration of the districts affected between 
October and November 1989. Take the following 
account of the trouble at Bhagalpur: “The district 
administration permitted a Ram Shila procession to . 
not only proceed, but to do so through soms of the 
most sensitive areas of tho town. The inevitable 
(sic) happened. A bomb was thrown at the, proċess- - 
sion, quite obviously not by its proponents, injuritig 
11 policemen, Trouble ensued, with policemen 
Matar in the lead.” (IE editorial, November 


Earlier, in an editorial of October 27, the JE had 
called upon the Vishwa Hindu Parishad to post- 
pone its march to Ayodhya. Bot it remained stead- 
astly unwilling to place en the VHP any part of 
the blame for the communal disturbancer ‘Even 
if they (the VHP) take a token and well-disciplinied 
band, the agents provocateur will do the: joo.” On 
the question of what this job was, and who the 
agents Provocateur were, the IE chose to maintain an 
enigmatic silence. But its silences spoke louder 
than many words. . ' A 

After the conclusion of the shi on November 
9, IE's editorial tone was little short of ghoulish: 
the “‘shilamyas of the Ram Mandir in AyodhYa`is 
an important announcement,” it crowec- * 


y 


Hindus,” it continued, ‘will not put up with reverse -` 


disoriminmation.any longer.” And perhaps Shourie 
may have added under his breath, that the “Hindus” 


would also murder, pillage and burn, to establish: 


thejr.pre-sminence in their fatherland. 

The TOI was more subtle — and insidieus. In 
its editorial ef October 26, it argued that in every 
case, noting, was a sequel to the Ramshila pro- 
cessions in which participants carried lethal weapons, 
raised ocative slogans, and in short ensured 
that can became inevitable”. 
jthat untxe the JE, it was not a slave to the majo- 
ritarlan flusion. But all the progressive garnishing 
to its editorial’ rhetoric proved deceptive — no more 
than a means of pushing its by now familiar view 
that the Congress and the Gandhi dynasty are 
indispensable for the country. 

Thus while Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, and 
the discredited bunch of time-servers that call them- 
selves the Congress, maintained a cynical silence on 
the communal killings, the TOJI chose to direct its 
editorial ire against the opposition parties. On 
October 14 it proclaimed that “‘the time has 
come for all political parties to stand up and be 
counted”. On October 17 its tone was that of 
abject devotion towards a political master: “It is 
surely for the Prime Minister te take a lead in the 
matter (of halting the communal disturbances). No 
matter what his critics say, Mr. Rajiv -Gandhi can- 
not feel comfortable in- the company of religious 
fanatics. W nothing else, his upbringing has: schooled 
him to view every sign of religious aggressiveness 
with contempt. He cannot allow electoral calcula- 
tions to distract him from the far more vital mission 
of ensuring communal peace in tho country.” 
(emphasis added) 

Later, cs it became apparent that the man of 
im ble upbringing was indeed pandering to 


me 


religious fanaticism to bolster his vote bank, the TOI- 


became ir turn, plaintive and accusing — plaintive 
towards Rajiv Gandhi, accusing towards the Oppo- 
sition . In its editorial of October 21, 1989, 
it argued that the Congress’ promotion of Hindu 
revanchism was “‘regrettable’, but the electoral 
understancings being worked out by the Janata Dal 
and the CPM were respectively, “pathetic” and 


Inaugureting his election campaign at Ayodhya on 
November 3, 1989, Rajiv Gandhi, in a demonstre- 
tion of strpassing cyniciam, promised to usher in a 
Eom Sapa 1 eet care By then it was tlear that 
the boot was on the other foot — it was 
V.P. Singt who was making the more definitive 
statements on Ayodhya, it was V.P. Singh who was 
offering to go to the disputed site on November 9, 
to try and stop the threatened demolition of a place 
of worship But the TOI was firm in its editorial 
polisy of unrequitted love towards Rajiv Gandhi, as 
tho following excerpt from its editorial of Novem- 
ber 7 shows: “It is still not too late for Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi to zall the VHP’s bluff .... Even today, it is 
possible for Mr Rajiv Gandhi to set aside momenta- 


rily his electoral preoccupations and go along with 
his political. adversaries in order to defuse the. 
tensions building up at Ayodhya.”’ 
MAINSTREAM October 20, 1990 


The TOI proved . 


Z 


prodimed editorially that 
ying ceremony would not 
peacefully 


making the breathtakingly mendacionus asser-° 
tlon that the “credit” for the peaceful “passage of 
the foundation-laying ceremony at Ayodhya” should 
go to his party and its government (The Hindu, 
November 10, 1989, pago i. Was there any coordi- 
nation between ‘‘his party and its government”, and. 
The Times of India in simultaneously publishing this 
astounding claim, one wonders. And why were “‘his 

and his government’, not to mention their 

gs in the press, not quite so keen on owning 
up responsibility for the 400 lives that had been lost 
in the run-up to the shilanyas?. 


BUT the various strands of the argument could now 
be quickly drawn together, and the conclusions 
stated as y as possible. The print media has 
shown itself to be insensitive to the loss of human life, - 

if it ig an u iste, Hindu urbanite who is 
involved. The u-Muslim animosity is in some 
senses taken for granted. by them. The continuing 
bleod- in cominunal riots does not occasion 
the kind of hysterical hand-wringing, and elicit ‘the . 
same kind of rhetoric about the “nation” being 
divided, as does the spectacle of the Hindu upper- . 
caste urbanite coming out on the streets to challenge 
the state. - , 

The conception of the nation that the print media - 
has sought to project is thus, clearly inspired by the - 
upper ca du world view. We owe it to the 

ent historian Romila Thapar, 
the term “imagined comm 
nation is above all an “ima community”, it is a 
community of emotional bonds and perceived his- > 
torical links. The invocation of a shared nationhood 
implicitly invites its citizens to submerge other dif- 
ferences, such as those arising from the distribution - 
of property, or from received sooial status and class. 

The justification of the natiomstate, in turn, is t 
economic growth — the ‘continuing growth of the; 
national income, from which different sections are - 
entitled to their respective shares. Tho relative entit- ı- 


for popularising ' 
” in recent times. A 


‘lements of different classes to the necessities, luxuries - 


and privileges of life, are thus clearly encoded in ` 
the constitution of the natian-state. However, when - 
tho justification of the nation-state fails in periods of 


‘economic stagnation, disputes over material entitle- 


ments become endemio. Differences of class and © 

status, submerged in the task of national develop- 

ment, come to the surface. And the nation-state | 
` (Continued on page 35) `> 
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Reservations and All That 
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A ‘Response to Andre Beteille 
A. MAJID 


W: belong to tho vanishing tribe who believe that 
unless the mass of people understand the com- 
licated mochanism of their exploitation, take things 
liv ikeir own Bands and reitructare soolot in & more 
humane way, there will never be equal opportunity 
for all. To us, even the oft-repeated slogan of 
“‘removing the poverty” does not fit in with the 
dignity of our people. Reservations on caste basis 
for us, is a fake issue. Reservatien of any kind and 
size, in our opinion, cannot bring about structural 
changes in society, as it does not involve transfor ef 
ownership of land, factories or financial institutions 
- ja favour of the people. Land reforms, in compari- 
son, could hava been a more important step towards 
achieving equality. But they have been carried out, 
“intelligently”, keeping the huge majority of rural 
poor away. The pre of “Land to the Tiller” 
was betrayed. Thus, the foundation stone of 
ir be was laid by the builders of Independent 
India. The issue now isa dead horse. Lip service 
may ‘be paid to it. Instead, the politicians today will 
havo to do with gimmicks for winning favour of the 
teeming millions. We should be excused, therefore, 
if we do not feel so involved in the contréversy, as 
some important scholars, es yfrom the Delhi 
School of Economics, do. Among them is ona of 


4 


our important sociologists, Professor Andre Beteille | 


(The Times of India, September 11, 1990). 

Coming down to the propositions of reservation, 
if one believed in their efficacy for viding equal 
opportunity to all, it is difficult to justify. one and 
strongly oppose others. This is the dilemma Beteille 
faces. Hence the finer distinction between two types 
of present reservations. He ` observes that while 
reservations for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes were “directed towards advancing social and 
economic equality”, reservations for other backward 
castes is “directed towards maintaining a balance of 
power”. In tho first place, one could ask how far 
reservations for the SCs,/STs have achieved greater 
' social and economic equality’ in the last four 
decades. Has it not created only’ an elite group 
among them, like that in the rest of the society? 
Second, Beteille has conveniently ignored 
historical background in which reservations for the 
SC/STs wore adopted. It is a long story. The 
Gandhi-Ambedkar differences on the Harijan 

uestion is one part. The Muslim League’s argument 

4 Harijans should not be treated as Hindus for 
calculating proportionate communal representation 
is another. Ambedkar nee ta Buddhism and mass 
conversions is still another. And the mystery of 
Ambedkar’s joining tho Constitution Committee as 
as alse building up Jagjivan Ram as an alternate 
leader are not the last of them. Reservations for the 
$Cs/STs were as much an exercise towards maintain- 
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This piece—according to the author, a Fellow 
in the Agricultural Economics Research Centre, 
University of Delhi—could not find a place in 
The Times of India—Editor. 


j 


ing “a balanco of er’ as the present one. 
Beteille’s distinction fa only in genious, not real, 
Boteille has once again clearly separated the twe 
constitutional principles concerning equality, the 
principle of opportunities and the principle of 
redress, of which, “the executive, with some help of 
judiciary succeeded in obscuring the distinction in 
the public mind”. Indeed, even the Constitution 
“dealt with them in two separate places”! The 
argument concludes that “the present policy of 
Massive numerical quotas in public employment isa 
perverse application of the principle of redress that 
threatens to eat up the principle of equal opportu- 
nities”. Hence, the suggession that “preferential 
policies may be considered as a way of =reating 
special opportunities for some over and abeve the, 
equal epportunities available in principle -o all”. 
The exercise could be presented as an example of.an 
ivory tower isolation of our quality intellec s from 
the harsh Indian realities. i 


IT iscommon knowledge that eighty per cent of 
our people cannot dream of competing, in any 
sphere of life, with the small a moral elite we have 
successfully created after Independence. No one 
would know more than our socologist frieads that 
the highest ambition of a landless youth in an 
eastern UP village is to go to Punjab asa farm 
labourer orto Calontta as a rickshaw puler or to: 
Ahmedabad as a cotton mill worker. The sweetest 
dream of a middle-aged farm labourer in Tenjore is, 
that he become the owner ofa tiny farm. The chil- 
dren in city slums are a little more ambitious. 
They want to beceme railway porters in rei shirts, 
police constables, thieves and petty links in the 
chain of smugglers. Some among this yretched 
majority may do even better. Yet they live in an 
entirely different world from that of our elite. In 
this backdrop, in which a small group of perver- 
soly privileged threatens to eat up the very core of 
a civilised society, inclading its environments, 
such an emphasis on the fine distinction between 
principle of equal opportunities and of redress in 
the Consititution, would only provide a merely 
legalistic framework of a sociological study. 

Beteille argues that as “the backward classes 
have not suffered collectively that kind of injury in 
either recent or the distant past”. they should not 
be grouped with the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes “but with the religious minorities”. 
What is assumod is that religious minority have not 
suffered collectively that kind of injury in the recent, 
if not the distant, past. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mandal Commission: Will the Centre Hold? 
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S.K. CHAUBE 


Or Acgust 6 Jast there was in the Indian Institute 


of Public Administration a seminar on electoral 
refornis in India at the instance of the Law Ministry. 
The fochs of the seminar was on a modified list 
system of voting prevalent in West Germany. The 
way it got support from the intellectuals associated 
with the present government was a matter ef some 
concerm This writer had, therefore, to warn the 
august gathering that the list system is but a 
version of proportional representation which was 
turned down by the Constituent Assembly of India 
after the most prolonged deliberation. The Indian 
society is fragmented by castes and communities. 
Let us rot fragment the Indian polity before ‘the 
wound of the partition of India is healed. 
But the greater shock came the next day ,when, 
faced by the threat of Chaudhury Devi Lal’s kisan 
rally backed by the Bahujan Samaj Party, the Union 
Cabinet abruptly adepted the Mandal Commission 
Report and issued administrative orders in its 
pursuit. It-did not substantially affect Devi Lal’s 
rally buz caught the major political parties unawares 
on August 13 who at once welcomed the declaration 
but late- ranged. There isa belated recognition of 
the dangerous potential of the Report. 
- It is unfair to accuse the National Front Govern- 
ment of suddenly raking the past after the Report 
gathered dust for a decade. The Mandal Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Janata Party Government. 


The Congress Government that followed it had no 


reason to implement the recommendations. By the 
game token National Front Government was 
duty-boand to satisfy its Constituents. On the ether 
hand, the NF has no right to harp upon the 
consensus approach. Parliament was presented with 
a fait accompli. - ‘ 


Legislat?ve History 
Our present concern is neither the ethic nor the 


politics of the government's action. We would 


- address ourselves to two aspects: (i) whether the 


government had the authority to implement tho 
decision in the way it did; and (ii) what could be 
the consequences of this action for the country. 
The legislative history of the measures will throw 
samo light on the origins of such measures and the 
intention of the Constitution. g 

There are three terms in the Constitution: the 
Schedulsd Castes, ‘the Scheduled Tribes and the 
Backward Classes. The original article’ of the 
Constitution dealing with reservation of posts, 


, namely, Article 16(4). speaks of ‘any backward class 


of citizens’. Article 340, under which the Mandal 
Commision was appeiated, speaks of ‘socially and 
The author is a Professor in Indian Politics, 
\ | Department of ‘Political Science, Untversity of 
Delk:. Ve 
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educationally backward classes’. This phrase occurs 
in another Article, Article 15(4), that was incor- 
porated through the First Amendment Act, 1951. ` 
Before 1935 all these terms were unknown in 
India; there were the ‘depressed classes’, the ‘back- 
ward areas’ and ‘tribes’ (as, mostly, the inhabitants 
of backward areas). The Government of India Act,’ 
1935 substituted the ‘depressed classes’ by the. 
‘Scheduled Castes’. For the tribes there was a 
territorial approach throughout the British period. 
Both the Scheduled Castes and the Tribes, however, 
were ‘minorities’ enjoying special politica] status. 
TheIndian national movement was never happy 
with this arrangement. Gandhi and Ambeokar, in 
their own ways, contributed to the ending of the 
political separa'ion of the Scheduled Castes. The 
Constituent Assembly of India started with the 
territorial approach to the tribes when the Advisory 
Committee set up the two. sub-committees as the 
Tribal and Excluded Areas in North-East India 
(Assam) and the Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Areas (other than Assam). While both the sub- 
committees ted specialised territorial admi- 
nistration for tribal people, the second sub-. 
committee peinted out that there were tribal peo 
outside the Scheduled Areas who needed on 


too. a! 

The political status of minorities was abolished in 
independent India. The Scheduled Csstes and 
Scheduled Tribes, as the disadvantaged lot, got 

ial constitutional protection under Article 16, 
(4). A temporary reservation in legislatures was 
granted while a Commission on ‘socially and edu- 
cationally .backward classes’ was envisaged. Tho 
concept of other backward classes had emerged in 


“the Objectives Resolution (adequate 


shall be provided for minorities, backward. and 
tribal areas and and other backward 
classes). The discussions in the committees of 
the Constitrent Assembly were rather vague and 
tentative. At a certain stage the epithet ‘economic- 
ally and culturally’ was for the backward 
classes. B.N. Rau had no objection to it but thought 
it unnecessary. The general consensus was in favour. 
of leaving the entire matter to the proposed Com- 
mission on Backward Classes. Op aa 


The Reservation issue in the Constituent Assembly 
The reservation question was first taken up by 
the on minority ‘rights separately 
from question of rights and waliare of, ` 
the different sections of population’ dealt with by 


f 


tion in thé Cabinet, and (ili) reservation in servicos. 
As already noted, reservation in ture was pro- 
vided temporarily for the uled Castes and 


` 
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Scheduled Tribes only. Reservation in the cabinet 
was left to conventions. But, as to the area of 
public employment the position was a little complex. 

At-the initial stage of its working, the Funda- ` 
mental Rights Sub-committee reserved a recom- 
mendation from the Minority Rights Sub-committee 
to add a provision, to the oquality of opportunity 
in public employment, for ensuring minority repre- 
sentation in services. It is interesting to note that 
members from the then Madras province (the whole 
of British South India) took a grear deal of interest 
in the question as they had had experienced it. At 
K.M. Panikkar’s (though an official tative of 
a princely state, he- came from today’s Kerala) inst- 
ance, the reference to ‘minorities’ was replaced by 
reference to ‘classes’ so that the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee took the following 
form: ‘Nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the state from making reservation in favour of 
Classes not adequately represented in the public 
services’. Panikkar thought that the word ‘class’ 
was broad enough to includes not enly the mino- 
rities but also such Communities like the Nambeo- 
diris in the South and the Garhwalis in the north as 
were small in number. The Advisory Committec’s 
recommendation, however, was amended by the 
Drafting ttee to permit reservatien for ‘any 
backward classes of citizens’. 

-The broader question of reservation for minorities 
was dealt with in Part XIV of the Draft Constitution. 
The Draft Articole 296 provided that claims of all 
minorities communities would be taken into consider- 
ation; consistent with the maintenance of efficiency of 
the administration, in the making of appointment to 
the services and posts in connection with the affairs 
of the union or of states. Towards the end of the work 
of the Constituent Assembly, on October 14, 1949, 
claims of ‘all minority communities’ were substituted 
by those of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes amidst a debate marked by acrimony. This 
prevision became Article 335. 


Harmonious Construction 


The principle of harmonious construction will, 
therefore, establish a linkage between Article 16(4) 


‘and Article 335. Article 340 can be tied up with 


Article 15(4). Interestingly, Article 15 is connected 
not with equality of opportunity in public employ- 
ment which is the subject of Article 16. Clause 4 of 
Article 15, which-was incorporated through the first 
amendment, allows ‘any special provision for the 
advanesment of any socially and educationally back- 
ward classes’ but only within the general scope of 
the title of Article 15 and not for employment. ` 
The sum total of this argument is that there isa 
fresh need to examine the question whether the 
Constitution permits reservation in public employ- 
ment for any group other than the oduled Castes 
and the uled Tribes. i . 
.One thing, howevet, is sure. Neither in the legisla- 
tive history nor in the bagjc spirit of the Constitution 
is there a justification for determining backwardness 
as a function of the caste status. It is nobody’s case 
16 
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that caste has no connection with the social back- 
wardness of a on. It can very well be true that 
there are castes, besides the Scheduled Castes, 
the overwhelming number of which comprises extre- 
mely poor and backward people. But these are fit 
cases for empirical investigation, not logical 
deduction. : 


For about a century now, caste has been studied 
by numerons social scientists. The common point 
emerging out of such studies is that the varna model 
of caste stratification has little relevance to con- 
temporary reality. The jati model prevails now and 
has been strengthened by the democratic precess. ` 
The legitimate apprchension abeut the Mandal 

ission report is that it will ignite inter-jati 
riots in the whole of north India which is ja 
victim of casteism. The more unfertunate part of it 
is that in the States where the backward classes did 
not exist, they have to be created. Ifthe Prime 
Minister’s proposal to start with these castes which ' 
aro common between the Manda! Commission list 
and the State’s list is follower, States like West 
Bengal, Orissa and Kashmir will have to create 
backward castes. Or they will lose the benefit of 27 
per cent reservation. 


The government’s latest decision to reserve five to 
10 per cent jobs for the economically backward 
people divests the Mandal Commission Report of all 
authenticity. Educational backwardness can be 
quantified. What are the criteria of ‘social’ back- 
wardness if the economic criteria are separated? 
Substitution of the economic principle by, the ethnic ` 
principle is the easiest means of winning the race of 
competitive populism. It is also the surest means of 
political decay. [_] 





A. Majid: A Response to Beteille 
(Contd. from page 14) 


Beteille is right to point out that “if caste has 
acquired a now lease of life in independent India, 
this is almost entirely because ef the increasing use 
made of it in politics’. However, this is equally 
true of communalism, linguistic and parochial chau- 
vinism and the violence associated with them. 
Probably, some deeper malady is eating into the 
Vitals of our society than the Mandal Commission. 


One sincerely realises the deeply-felt concern our 
scholars have for maintaining excellence in their 
profession. They are, no doubt, the best we have. 
Still it is saddening that they have become a part 
of our elite. Let them be reassured, that Mandal 
Commission or no Mandal Commission, the 
small elite in our society will keep supplying them 
with the “finest raw materials” from the elitist 
schools and colloges, for turning them into professors, 
bureaucrats, executives in national and multinational 
companies and the Werld Bank. They would operate 
as small oases of excellence surrounded by a vast 
desert of ugliness, ignorance and misery. There is 
no chance of any breakdown for a long time to 
come. [_] ` 


- «pepe 





“CHANDRA BHAN PRASAD 


TOWARDS a Casteless Society is the title ofa six 

page document circulated by the Anti-Mandal 
citizens forum, Kranti Chowk, Delhi to all across 
the university campuses of the nation. With this 
lead slcgan they held a massive demonstration at 


same slogan a fortnight back. The Mandal Com- 
missioc recommendations (MCR) will ‘re-divide 
society on caste lines’—has become the most 
‘appealing’ argument by those opposing it, be it 
students, the press or the academic circles, cad 
this is the first time in the known history of ia 
that anti-caste slogans are raised so decisively by the 
Mgt Mesa EOP e TO aTe Ea ae insensitive to 
the issto of caste till very recently, say, August 7. 
should be treated as a milestone in the history 
of the anti-caste movements ever launched. 

Perhaps this is also the first time that all the 
castes—low, high and middle—have achieved 
complete unanimity in voicing anti-caste slo ; 
although from di 
pectives. This in itself is no small achieve- 
ment. Thanks to the MCR. However, the big 
* question haunting many, particularly the Dalits 
and the OBCs, is: is the unprecedented outburst 
against the ‘re-division of society on caste lines’ 
‘a geniine one, or is it just an attempt to 
preserve the status quo of forward caste (FC) 
dominence, being threatened by the partial imple- 
mentat on of the MCR? 

To resolve theese two diametrically opposed per- 
ceptions and find an answer, one must examine as 
to wha: makes the institution of caste stronger and 
hence its perpetuation, and what weakens the 
institution of caste and hence its elimination. This 
could te best answored if the impact of the MCR is 
analysed on the following three grounds: (1) the 
materil basis of caste within the broader framework 
of Varra Vyavastha (VV); (2) the caste and VV in 
post-intependent India; and (3) the modern state 
Cony the policy of protective discrimination 

PD). 


Material Basis of Caste and Varna 

_ The aierarchical social division of labour, expres- 
sod as the Varna-Caste system, in the final analysis, 
shows two major dividing lines. The first is related 
to the menial and non-menial nature of jobs pres- 
cribed to different Varnas. While the Brahmins, 
Kshatr-yas and Vaishyas were to perform jobs of 
education and religious rites, administration and 
business voly, Shudras were to perform the 
task of uction and service. Only, the top three 


Tae author is a Ph.D. student in the School of 
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Mandal Recommendations & the Invisible Varna Vyavastha 


erent platforms and different’ 





Varnas were authorised to own property: 


Tho second major dividing line was between tho 
touchables and the untouchables. Whether one 
locates the untouchables within the Shudra category 
or outside the very VV, in reality one finds five 
definite social categories. These five categories are 
distinct not only in terms of their distinct social 
status, but also in terms of occupation and culture. 
Today’s Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas can be 
clearly identified with the past top three Varnas by 
any yardstick of analysis—be it occupation, social ` 
status, composition in state structure, etc. 

Then the question arises as to where te place the 
eastes covered in the OBC category; one can safely 
categories the OBC castes broadly as Shudras. It is 
not a matter of coincidence, rather it is the logic ‘ 
of the VV that has kept up certain upwardly mobile 
OBC castes within the confines of menial occupa- 
tions. For example, a landed Yadava finds- no hesi- 
tation in ing his entire family, inoludin 
women, for manual work in their ‘caltiral 
activity. While even a weaker landed family from 
any of the top three Varnas finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to push their family to manual agricultural 
work, regardless of whether the land remains 
unutilised. It is in this light that one should define 
the meeting of caste and Varna. 

Opinions on the origin of caste, or Varna for that 
matter, might vary. But the fact that the rigid 
caste-occupation aonni has been the very 
backbone of the Hindu social structure cannot be 
simply wished away. The identity of caste-hierarchy 
and oocupation-hierarchy worked as tho logio behind 
the Hindu social order. The i social taboos 
‘attached to a caste are pri because of the occu- 
,Pational origins of that caste. This basis of social 
distinctions gave way not only to a completely rigid 
social structure but also to a solid administrative 
structure. ` ` 

Thus, occupation and occupational-hierarchy 
havo always acted asthe ma base of casto 
and caste hierarchy. Here the existence of caste is 
conditioned by its rigid relationship with an occup- 
ation, and hence caste hierarchy by occupational — 
hierarchy. Precisely for this reason, the elimination 
of caste must be by the elimination of 

ı the existing rigidity in the seat ea eh relation- 
ship prescribed, a legacy of the . So, only an 
induction of dynamism and mobility into the exist- 
ing caste-occupation rigidity can tear off occupa- 
tional and caste ies and that way render 
the very institution of caste redundant. Has this 
kind of transformation taken place in post-inde- 
pendent Indian planning? 

The Post-Independent Scenario 


Tho emergence of the modern Indian stato is pri- 
marily,a result of anti-colonial struggles. The 


ue 
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values of democracy, secularism and social justice as 
_ codified in the Constitution, came from above rather 
‘than.through effective - social and political move- 
ments from within. Consequently, the modern 
Indian state was founded on a social structure 
governed predominantly by the valuesof Hinduism 
with a slightly modified version of labour hierarchy. 


Even after four decades of self-rule,. the SCs/STs, 


oconpy only 2.15 per cent of teaching itions in 
colleges and universities, while the position of the 
OBCs would be even worse. In administration, the 
position occupied by the SCs/STs is roughly 10 per 
cent and that of the OBCs is only 4.5 per cent while 
both categories put together constitute three-fourths 
of the total Indian popolation. Even this achieve- 
, ment is largely to the initiative role played 
by the extended reservation to the OBCs in some 
States pushing thoir figure in Central services to 
4.5 eent. In the areas of judiciary, military, 
film, music, art, theatre and sports, the SC/ 

STs and the OBCs are in general still outsiders. The 
business and industries remain exclusive to those 
who stand on a solid foundation 
other than the very VV. f 

. The inter-Varna vertical mobility still remains 
_ wtihin the confines of the broader value system of 
the VV. For example, a Brahmin might bave come 
down to business — a job basically non-menial im 
nature, but not tothe extent of taking onto the 
occupations traditionally allotted te Shudras and 
untouchables. Thero could be exceptions but no- 
where it has become a trend. Vaishyas have defini- 
tely not undergone any downward social mobility, 
rather they have only penctrated to the areas pres- 
eribed for Brahmins and Kshatriyas. Likewise, the 
,OBCs and the SC/STs broadly remainin menial 


professions. 
The very meaning of the term “due ‘representa- 
tion” should not be read to suit to one’s own 
tion. lt should bo read as it ia, The PPD was 
never considered a development strategy either by 
_the Constitution or by Dr B.R. Ambedkar. In 
‘order to realise the mottos the Indian state stood 
for, tho PPD was evolved to break the “cycle of 
privileges and derivation”, to break the very cssence 
of the VV. If the state, unmindful of the very 
existence of the VY, a natural process 
of evolution, the VV would keep on reproducing 
the same kind of social structure, retarding the 
very idea ofa democratic state system. It is from 
this angle that the state decided to enforce the idea, 
of social justico through the meachanism of Pro- 
tective Discrimination supplemented by other econo- 
mio measures to offect a change from the very 
gtassroot level. 


MCR and Its Implications — : 
Had Mandal simply enlisted castes on the basis 
of their social position in caste hierarchy and their 
occupations, perhaps the samo castes would have 
` figured again in the list.. The spirit of the Consti- 
tution was simply to cover the castes in the nonm- 
Vaishya, non-Kshatriya, nomBrahmin , and non- 
untouchablo category. When the Constitution talks 
. abont “due representation”, its target groups aro 
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provided by none: 


only those dasics not reptesehted in the state systeth 
= erstwhile codified, Shudras. 
. avoids using the term ‘castes’ when it talks about 
- Socially and Educationally Backward Classes simpy 

to avoid a clash. with its declared principle t 


the “stato shall not discriminate its citizens on the - 


basis of caste, religion, gender....”. If this aspect of 

. the Constitution is understood Properly, there is 
no reason as to why one. should worry over the 
‘unscientific’ approach adopted by Mandal while 
determining the criteria for backwardness. 

The M if implemented honestly, will first and 
foremost change the status quo in a short histori- 
calspan of time. Since the already strengthened 
Political force of the OBCs, united with the 
Dalit leadership would develop a aa repens 
duly represented | by the Dalits andthe OBCs, that 
would, in turn, decisively tilt the state in favour of 
the hitherto outsiders to the state system. This will 
greatly influence the development strategies and 


approach of the economic planning of the state. By- 


implication, the state will emerge even stronger 
and more dynamic. On the other hand, a big edu- 


The Constitution 


cated section from the FC category will opt for - 


careers in private sector. Small scale industries led 
by trained people will definitely shake .the existing 
ee simply because ef increased competi- 
veness 


As a result, the occupational hierarchy will 
got a big blow coupled by considerable amount of 
occupational mobility. This process will not only 
destroy the taboos attached to specific occupations, 
but it will reduce the excessive cult attached to 


government services. Once the material basis of - 


the institution of caste is broken, thie would greatly 
make the institution of caste redundant. This pro- 


' cess will definitely shake the invisible VV. 


At this juncture, we must demar d the full imple- 
. mentation of the MCR, if at all we wish to liberate 
our society from darkness_and stagnation. Within 


the given framework of the evolutionary process of - 
development, the MCR is not in the least a bad. 
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Crumbling Fortresses in Karimnagar 


GITA RAMASWAMY 


VER the past four and a half months, there has 
beea much public outcry in the cities of Hydera- 
bed and Delhi about the law and order situation in 
Telangana, much private pressure on the political 
parties, sspecially the Congress-I through its legis- 
lators ard parliamentarians, and many memoranda 


submitted to the Congress-I President and the | 


Governor of Andhra Pradesh. 

While many of the points regarding breakdown of 
law and order pertain to praja courts, extortion of 
money, ste. one major point which has upset the 
mainstream applecart is the alleged grabbing of patta 
lands, including these of poor peasants, by the 
Naxalites. It has been intriguing to: observe that 
the private groups of landlords that cluster around 
the poli-icians are not so much upset over the praja 
courts or extortion of money. They are upset over 
the loss of land. While one group plaintively weeps 
. over the loss, and only asks for regulations of the 
Naxalites’ policy, another more belligerent grou 
feels thet with repression, they will recover th 
‘lands: ‘Where can land disappear? Didn’t we get 
our lancs back after the Telangana uprising?” 

_ To fird out what was really going on, we under- 
took a visit to some of the “‘worst affected’ areas. 
Our modus o di was simple — from cat- 
tings, w> could locate the names of the villages, we 
went upto the Harijanwadas, and talked with the 
villager: who gathered. Naturally were reticent 
about information, but their sense of a just struggle 
overwhelmed them, and they talked to us freely. As 
an old man put it: “We are not cheekati donglau 

(robbers of the night). It is the struggle of the 
_whole village ' to recover lands which rightfully 

belong -0 us.” In two of the threo villages visited, 

the villagers asked us to put the name of their 
village in bold lettera — all of Andhra. Pradesh 
should know what was going on. 

Our frat village was Elkathurthi, 15 kilometres 
from Hanamkonda on the Karimnagar highway. 
Part of the erstwhile Huzurabad taluka in Karim- 
nagar d.strict, this is now a headquarters, 
and has a police station too. With the coming of 
the Kakatiya Canal in1984, more than half the lands 
of the village received water. Even of the dry upland 
soils, cesh crops like tobacco, cotton, chilli, jute, otc. 
are cult-vated. Values for land today ‘range from Rs 
20,000 ro Rs 30,000 acre. Till the early eighties, 
the SCe could not tea in the same glasses 
used by the upper castes in the village tea-shops. 
Not a single house in the Harijanwada in this mandal 
headquarters has been constructed with government 
funds. Barely 40 SCs have availed of bank lpans, 
from a population of about 800 SC voters. ~ 

The bete-noire of the villagers has beén Bucchi 
Reddy, the village despot and tyrant. Belonging to 
the breed of new rich, Bucchi Reddy, a peasant 
farmer, came to power in the village after the aboli- 
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tion of the jagirs. He was both patwari and police 
patel. He remained sarpanch for 15 years, which is 
no meen feat in a village. Soft-spoken generally, no 
villager would say that he had been openly threa- 
tened by Bucchi Reddy. His method of staying in 
power was by ensuring that all the posts of autho- 
rity stayed with him or his close relatives, controlling 
the goverment funds, and splitting the poor by 
constant raising of expectations (land, houses, etc.) 
then working to ensure that that this did not come 
to pass. Nothing is more easier to control than a 
partially discontented crowd. If the objects desired 
are given, then fresh discontent is bound to arise, 
hence the perpetual, negating of needs. In 196l,a 
Scheduled Caste won, most remarkable, on a general 
ticket. Within a year, he was forced to resign by 
Bucchi Reddy. He was threater-d by goons with 
axes and sticks (not by Bucchi Reddy himself, but 
by his men) and was also tempted by the offer of 
three acres of land. Needless to say, he did not get 
the land after resigning. 

Corruption continues in the block and mandal 
offices. One block official put it succinctly. If we 
don’t get a cot in the allocations for wells, houses, 
contracts, etc. why should we get posted here at all? 
The MPP President has spent over a lakh of rupees 
in getting elected. How is he going to recover his 
investment with profit? 

A certified copy of the pahani choufasla (revenue 
record) cost one villager Rs 200 (it should cost sbout 
Rs 20 for the recent year). When questioned, the | 
mandal official complained that the cut to him was 
only Rs 10-15, the rest is knocked off by the 
pairvikar. The villagers, say /that it is impossible not 
to pay money. One money who has paid his challan 


_ and put in his application for a routine land survey 


one year back, has still not got the dialed 
surveyor to do the job. Quite philosophically 


` says: “I haven’t given him anything yet.” If the 


bribes are not given, the villagers are made to roam 
day after day. They are few who kick up a row — 
after all, as the viliagers say: ‘We have to live with 
the mandal officials — if this lot goes, the new lot 
comes, and they also want money.” : 
According to the people, the actual Jand occupa- 
tion started somewhere in May 1990. Which were 
the lands the villagers occupied, and how they 
identify them? The villagers said that they had 
occupied about 40 acres of land in Hanjaragadda 
chelka, about 50 acres in Turkala maktha, about .80 
acres of land behind the bus stand, and about 
acres in Banjara regada chelka. All supposed 
belongs to Bucchi Reddy. Why did you occupy 
these? They suspect that Banjaragadda chelka -is 
government land. Six years ago, he promised’ 20 
acres of land to us there. As wo roamed time and 
to remind him of the promise, he asked us the 
time, “who told you that I will give you that 
ig 
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land? Recently he had sold tho iand to Janardhan 
Reddy, the ex-MLA of Hozurabad. 

_ Fifty acres of Turkala maktha, the villagers assert- 
ed, again did not belong to Buochi Reddy. As the 
name meant (imam of the Muslims), it was the pro- 
.perty of a Muslim who was forced out of the land 
by Bucchi Reddy, who then made it his own. Even 
now, they asserted, the litigation was going on. 

The 80 acres of land behind the bus stand, and 30 
acres of Banjara regada cheika, they suspected, did 
not belong to Bucchi Reddy. To evade land-ceiling, 
he had put it in the name of his relatives, fictitious 
people, hence it did not belong to him anyway. 


THESE then were the perceptions of the villagers. 
Why did they occupy the lands now, not 
Well, now, they were all and unitedly fed up of 
Bucchi Reddy and his perpetual promises. Another 
reason advanced was that in the nearby villages of 
Annasagaram and Damera, the villagers had also 
occupied suspect lands of landlords. They were 
vehement in negating that they were occupying lands 
only on the instigation of the Naxalites. “It is our 
village. These are our lands. We are fighting for 
it ourselves.” Some asserted that the Naxalites 
supported them. Ono old women put it briefly: 
‘Our land, our village, but talli saatuku pilla (the 
child takes the protection of the mother.)” 
3 What exactly did they do? They went to the 
- fields, planted red flags, and started felling the 
shrubs. In the 80 acres behind the bus stand, the 
. shrub-felling took nearly two months of hard work 
as there was dense growth of thicket. During this 
period, the Circle Inspector came from Huzurabad, 
with four police jeeps, He asked the people to come 
to the police station. Their leaders went. The 
memory of the leaders of their talk with the Circle 
Inspector is not so much as about the status of the 
lands, but about the faults of Bucchi Reddy. The 
Circle Iapector told them to represent to the Collec- 
tor. They told him that they-did not have bus fares 
to go to Karimnager. He asked them why they did 
not represent to the Mandal Revenue Officer (MRO) 
in their village.. They were categorical: “The MRO 
does not respond ° He advised them not to occupy 
the land, that the officials would arrange to give it to 
them: ‘‘Natarally they did not believe him. When 
we did’nt get justice for forty years, will you give it 
to us now?” Later, the Superintendent of Police, 
and Collector, also visited the spot. Nearly 1500 
villagers gathored, and the officials went away as 
before. Poople recail that the Collector and the SP 
asked the MRO to prepare lists of government lands 
and other eligible lands. Nothing has moved so far. 
Apart from the lands of Bucchi Reddy, the 


villagers “also said that they occupied other lands. ' 


Bucchi Reddy’s brother, Ram Reddy, who has 60 
acres, promised them 30 acres. He has donated it 
himself of his own free will, no he has’nt registered 
it. We have allowed him to cultivate his own lands, 
‘and we have also sowed jowar in the land given by 
him. Why did they take 30 acres from Ram Reddi? 


Both his sons are government officers, why do they, 
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need the land? Are they going to cultivate it thedii# 
selves? They have enough income to feed their wives 
and families, we would also like to fill our bellies 
now. 

They have also occupied about 50 acres of a rich 

Komati, Singirikonda Venkatia. They wish to kee 
10 acres of the land for houses, and the rest fer 
cultivation. Why did they occupy Venkatiah’s lands? 
He is a very wealthy man, he has a big lodging 
house &t Hanamkonda, houses there, and buildings 
at Elkathurthi. Both he and his two sons are S- 
ed in this business and money-lending. They don’t 
cultivate the lands, why do they need it? 

. People also expressed their wish later to take lands 
from two other landlords, Reddy Mallamma and 
Kommidi Balraj Reddy. - Reddy Mallamma was a 
rich widow with about 25 acres, with three wells and 
a tractor. Balraj Reddy had 30 acres with three 
wolls and a tractor, They might take five acres cach 

How did they expect to retain the lands when 
more difficult times came? After all, the lands were 
ali patta lands, and the landlords could return and 
establish their rights by force? People were clearly 
apprehensive, but like all poer people everywhere, 
said they would die for the land. How many of us 
can they kill? This time we aro all united. 


LIKE all people everywhere, the Elkathurthi poor. 


have a clear perception of the injustice done to 
them. They perceive that their landlord has knock- 
ed off illegally, lands which should have gone to 
them, they perceive that officials have protected him 
throughout, that none of. Indira Gandhi’s much 
proclaimed assignment lands reached them. Thóy 
also perceive that land owners who do not work 
their own lands, have jobs elsewhere, should not 
have land. Land should only be for those who till, 
who make a living out of it. 

We tried to verify if the claims of the people, their 
perceptions had any basis in fact. Enquiries at tho 


uk. 


local mandal office was an cyeopener. The MRO - 


was an amiable, complacept man who had no idea 
what was happening under his nose, who could not 
care less. At first he denied knowledge of any 
occupation. The lower officials around hith were 
less circumspect. How could the people retain the 
lands? Once peopk started arresting them, once tho 
poor were made to rot in jails for a month, and 
roam courts for even four times, they would gladly 
surrender all claims to lands. Was there any legality 
in the claims of the people? The officials were not 
really bothered. : 

Our investigations revealed startling facts about 
each of the lands: 


Banjargadda chelka: This land is Sy. Ne. 389, | 


encompassing 42 acres is clearly government land. 
In 1962, assignment was made to 14 backward class 
people, at three acres each. Ironically while the 
fields were never cultivated and was controlled 

Bucchi Reddy, oultivation is recorded’ in the 
names of Aadika Manohar, Inge Rajaih, and 12 
others. That is, it is a clear case of benami 


Ç 


‘asalgnmeat, as the landlord conld not appropriate 


the government land in his own name. In 1988, 
Bucchi Reddy sold the lands to a voluntary 


organisation, Nav Nirman Samiti of Huzurabad, 
‘the 


chief executive of which is Janardhan Reddi, 
ex-MLA. The ‘registration deeds were in the name 
of the 14 BCs who were paid Rs 2000 each for their 


troubles, though we eceuld not question all the — 


BCs. Tha prices being Rs 5000/per acre, the 
remaining Rs 3000/acre was taken by Bucchi 
Reddy, of which shares are supposed to have been 
given to the MLA also. 

What ought the government to have done? The 
lands were assigned in 1962, but were never culti- 
vated by the BCs, instead, controlled by Bucchi 
Reddy. Assignment rules are clear that ‘if the lands 
are not cultivated within three years, they can be 
resumed by the government’. That is, by 1965, The 
Tehbsildar, Hozurabad should have resumed the 
lands, and redistributed - it to the landless T, 
which hə did not do. Again, government lands 
are heritable but not alienable. If any sale of gov- 
ernment lands comes to the notice of the MRO, he 
should immediately resume the lands under Act 1 
of- 1977. When the lands were sold by Bucchi 
Reddy to the Nav Nirman Samithi, registered in 

the government should have immediately 


. fact, 
resumed the lands and redistributed it to the land- 


less poor. This again they did not do. In fact, 
even after the poor occupied the land, and the 
Collector asked the MRO to make an enquiry, 
nothing was done. The Collector, Karimnagar, was 
very much: aware of the transfer of this particular: 
plot of government land, as representations were 
made by the Nav Nirman Samithi to him to effect 
change in patta. Yet he did not do anything to 
resume the lands. 

Turkala maktha: An extent- of 48-09 acres in Sy. 


_ Nos. 749-752, stands patta in the name of the 


Muslim gentleman, who received it as inam from 
for services rendered. Bucchi Reddy 


the 
pot Trait entered in the revenue recerds as pos 


othe after forcibly ejecting the Muslim, then sold 
it to igncrant BCs, who are now in possession, The 
litigation between Bucchi Reddy and the Muslim 
is still gcing in the High Court. 

Here again 
allowed the the forcible possession by Bucchi Reddy. 
It, should have stered, criminal cases of trespass 
on him a long ago. Instead, it colluded with 
Buochi Reddy to mutate the land in his favour. 

arı regadachelka; An extent of 30 asres is 
Sy- Nes. 509a and 602: stands in the name of Bucchi 
Reddy’s wifo, Bucchamma, and son, ti 
Reddy. We were not able to study the 8 
declarations of Bucchi Reddy, but it-is ep that by 
entering the name of his wife as owner, Buochi 
Reddy scught to evade land ceiling laws. 
Kancha: This uncultivated land was originally in, 


the nams of Jagga Rao, tho jagirdar, of an extent of: 


80 acres in Sy Nos 312, 314-5, 30 atres stand in the 
name of Sopal Reddy, Bucchi Reddy’s brother’s son, 


Shantha, Edelli Lakshmi, the gran 
daughters of Bucchi Reddy (through his daughter) 
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` a single middle school till 


the government should not have - 


-tuency respresented by the 
shocking to observe that verti (begar) was practised 


and his son-in-law, Papi Reddy. The land was 

obtained through a fraudulent court decree. Inte- 

the son-in-law, Papi Reddy, has consider- 

able lands of his own in his own village. The 

Mankon aro clearly benami to evade the laad 
g- 

The government should have enquired into the 
Sensehip and control of both Banjara regadachelka 
and Kancha. The oeiling cases should have been 
reopened in the light of the fraudulent evasions, the 
lands taken over and redistributed to the people. 

In Hlkathurthi, another glaring exam erample of govern- 
ment fraud is the non-assignment of 82 acres in Sy. 
No. 381. Part of this was assigned to ex-servicemen — 
(an usual tactic of landlords to pre-empt occupa- 


‘tion by landless poor). The ex-servicemen have not 


been seen in the village till date. Here again the 
land assignments should have been cancelled due to 
non-cultivation, and redistributed to landless poor. ' 
In the settlement year of 1954-55, the kasra 

records about 700 acres of government land. Of this 
in 1990 teday, hardly 50 acres have been assigned 
to the SCs. This is testimony to the land reform 
policy of the government. 


.ABOUT 13 Kilometres from the mandal head- 
“quarters of Husnabad, Akkannapet is a far more 
backward village. The village did not boast of even 
very recently. At the 
en to the village stands the imposing gadi, 
(fortress) of Chokka Rao. Chokka Rao was a 
notorious feudal lord of earlier times. During the 
Telangana peasant movement, Chokka Rao had 
sheltered the Razakars. He had, in those times 
built a police station too, which ironically today 
houses one of the leaders of the peoples’ movement. ` 
In -retaliation, the Communists had demolished his 
gadi, and burnt his bullcck-carts. When the move- 
ment subsided, Chokka Rao reestablished his supre- 
macy, and rebuilt his 15-acre fortress. He was 
mali-patel, police-patel and patwari — all rolled into 
one. Ironically, his only adopted son, Tekkallapalli 
Kishan Rao, retired as a judge, with his residence: 
in Hyderabad. Kishan Rao’s son, Bal Yogeswar 
Rao, is a respectable doctor, employed in the 
government. 7 
. The 100-odd SC families and tho 130-odd back- 
ward casto families (Chakali, Mangali, Kummari, 
Muslim, etc.) livo in abject poverty. In a consti- 
E Cone for two terms, it is 


till as late as 1970-75. The village poor could not 


.wear chappals before the dora’s gadi. They don’t 


remember being allowed to go beyond Husnabad. 
Each caste had to work free at the gadi. For instance, 
the Chakalis had to send one man at: 3 AM in the: 
morning to work in the house, cleaning the utensils, 
washing the clothes, eto. In the afternoon, there 


n were more vessels to wash and other work. In the 
se tho beds had to be laid out. No money 


ie for the work, though left-overs were 
me When they protested, they were told that 
inam lands (chakali inam) would be taken away 
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from them. When they still protested, they were 
locked ina room in the fortreas and beaten. One 
Chakali still remembers that as late as 1975, when he 
had taken wood to prop up his hut from the forests 
adjoining the village, he was bound over by a debt 
of Rs 2500 (a princely sum in those days) to the dora 
for the temerity of taking weod (did not all the Jand 
belong to the dora?) He, his brothers, and children 
slaved for four years to clear away the untaken debt. 
` The Kummarrolla (potters) remember that it was 
difficult to make and fire pots during the monsoon 
days. For this, they used to be beaten. The wages 
of the jeetagalk: (farmlands) used to be 30 seers of 
paddy (about Rs 15) in 1979 just ten years ago. 
Women were paid four annas fora day’s labour. If 
any other landlords paid more than this rate, the 
were summoned to tho gadi and admonished. i 
Asa reflection of these feudal practices, untotcha- 
bility was rifo. Tillisix years ago, the SCs were not 
allowed the same glasses in the village tea-shop. 
When they wero shaved by the barbers, the barber 
put on a gongadi (coarse woollen shawl) to remove 
the polluting touch. Even the potters used to drop 
monty from the top as they gave change to the SCs. 
Till today, the dhobis do not take clothes from the 
houses of the SCs, as they do for all other castes. 


o I 


IN such a village, the SCs were still afraid to talk 
to‘us. Unknown and known fears haunted them. 
When the BCs broke the silence, to talk ef the land 
issue, the SCs too joined in. The BCs have been 
representing to the ,revenue autheritics time and 
again about the acess lands of the doras, to no avail. 
Even their MLA, Desini Chinna Malliah, according 
to them, had represented te the Collector. Fed up of 
frequent trips to the authorities and no results, the 
people started their land occupation some two 
months ago. Some 130 acres of Kishan Rao were 
occupied. While the landlords used to visit the 
village to cellect their rents, now they have com- 
letely stopped their visits. The gadi is locked, and 

unted by the ghosts of peasants killed earlier 
thore, the villagers say. 

Apart from clearing tho land of shrubs, they have 
ploughed and planted jowar in some 30 edd acres. 
Two other issues rankle with the villagers. One is 
the ceiling issue of T. Ramgopal Rao, son of 
Madhav Rao, and nephew of Chokka Rao. He has 
declared a ceiling of 36.15 acres dry and 18.39 acres 
wet. He has then submitted in ceiling the inam 
lands of the potters, blacksmiths, barbers and dhobis. 
(The lands for which the artisans used to serve the 


doras froe ) As Chokka Rao was the patwarl, he . 


never recorded the inam lands of the artisan castes, 
instead, transfered them to cai deg ig 
Rao, who then surrendered them ceiling. The 
artisans are now naturally worried about their fatb. 
Another similar issue is that of another Velama 
dora T. Muralidhar Rao, another close relative of 
Chokka Rao. Muralidhar Rao is now the Man 
of the Grameen Bank Ft pong Se nei noa g 
village. Afeer prolon itigation, orms 
- Tribunal a its jel CC 1721, 1722/H/75 
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dt. 16.12.1989, declared 142.03 acres as surplus. 
These lands have been.cultivated by Lambada tenants 
for decades. Banovath Gangya and othere remem- 
ber that their grandfathers sere brought hero to 
settle by Chokka Rao’s father. They were not 
recorded as protected tenantsin 1950 and even 
later, because Chokka Rao was the patwari. 
They were forced to pay their rente regu- 
larly, and if anyone defanlted, their bullock- 
cart was seized. They remember paying Ra 25/acre 
for dry land, and Rs 100/acre for wet land, till as 
late as 1986. Since the past three years, the 
bank manager has not collected any reat. Now 
these lands have been surrendered as oe ling-sur- 
plus lands, and the lambadas have no papers to 
prove their possession. 

More than three months ago, when the much- 
touted praja sadassus were held, the villagers, gave 
detailed petitions to the Minister for Social Wel- 
fare, Geetha Reddy, at the Praja sadassu at Husna- 
bad. They remember her taking tho petition per- 
sonally. They resent that no action has been taken: 
“Even those who petitioned for bulleck-carts and 
buffaloes were sent little chits as intima-ion, we 
have not even got that”. 

are two more landlords, Laxman Rao and 
Jagga Rao, in the village. Laxman Rao ‘has 
announced a donation of 30 acres, and both have 
stil) 70 acres apiece. The villagers say that the 
landlords wear aaru tollu (cowhide) — tha: is, they 
behave as the villagers themselves. In short, they 
have bought peace. While the dora has Jed, and 
his gadi is vacant, these doras still live in the 
village. The have dreams tkat they: 
will all get a plot of land to support them. 
Why does Muralidhar Rao or Bal Yogoswar Rao 
neod land? They have got good governmeat jobs. 
The samo tefrain asin Elkathurthi: They can feed 
their. wives and children. How do we fesd ours?. 
(Bakka janam em cheyala?) ' 

Our enquiry at the mandal office at Husnabad 
revealed that the MRO was very much aware of 
the state of affairs. Kishan Rao had a total of 
18.39 acres wet, and 145 acres dry, and àis son,- 
35.04 acres wet and 97.10 acres dry. The legal 
holdings (please note: we use the term — legal 
holdings — because we do not know the extent 
gi illegal or benami holdings) of fathor anc son are 

.03 acres of ‘prime wot land and 242 acres of dry: 
land, seventeen years after the ceiling legialetion has . 

, they still continue to hold onto tre same. 
he people have only touched the tip ofthe ice- 
berg when they eccupied 56.10 acresin Sy. No. 


aware of this. He admits that he has to Cistribute 
the ceiling surplus, tho orders of the Tribunal having 
come last year. He explains the delay duc to various. 
factors — wo suspect that it is because the the te- 
be-assignees have not coughed up the money 


required as bribe. - i 
(Continued on Dage 35) 





Reservations: A Different View 


RANDHIR SINGH 


op reservation for the Other Backward Classes 
(OBCE) and the agitation around tho decision 
have swanped about everything for the time being 
in large — mostly northern — parts of the country, 


- pushing even the Gulf crisis into second place in the 


‘ 


concerns of our people, especially the ruling elito - 
and the intelligentsia allied with it. ‘Are you for 
reservations or against?’ is the question flung at you 
everywhere; and it is very much a loaded question 
which, hewever you answer it, leaves you looking 
damned — and so many seek an opportunist escape 
from their ‘yes’ or ‘no’ with a qualifying ‘but....’ 
Yet another example indeed of how tho dominant 
bourgeois politics has come to define and preempt 
the terrein of political debate and action in contem- 
porary India. Even the Left is busy answering 
this question, and in a manner they want it, and 
then trying to save its face, whatever Left-face it is 
still left with, by invoking the essentially farcical 
notion of ‘economic criteria’, etc. 

During those heady, rebel days in the late sixties, 
the students of Paris used to ask of everyone who 
would address them: ‘Where do you speak from?’ A 
necessary question when in our argument, almost 
always and in everything, so much is most illegiti- 
mately taken for granted, so much done te obscure 
that are other, different ways of looking at 
things. I learnt to answer this question very early in 
my academic career when I discovered that I was 
ee the only teacher with a ‘bias’ at Delhi 

niversity — the others were assumed to be objec- 
tive, impartial, truly academic, simply because they 
were no! oven aware of the question. I mention this 
for the starpest, at times almost hysterical, criticism 
of the pew policy has come from those speaking 
from the standpoint of a most uncritical national- 
ism, anc as if no other standpoint is possible. At 
stako, we are told, is ‘the very fature of India as a 
nation’, The new policy is -‘an assault on Indian 
nationalism’. It will legitimise caste and perpetuate 
it, divide and diarupt our national polity, mandalise 
it—yes, that is the word for the impending disaster. 
“Tho nationalist edifice’ built through painstaking 
efforts of the ‘founding fathers’ and others, over 
these forty long years and more, will be destroyed. 
‘Subversion of public institutions’ will be accom- 
panied by a reversal of ‘India’s march to ‘a modern 
nationhood’, setting it instead on the road to 
become ‘a nation of backwards’, etc, otc. We simply 
cannot a‘ford it! 

A plaisible argument for its standpoint, and 
seeminglr quite persuasive. ‘Seemingly’ because ` 
having lived reasonably happily with caste all these 
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, its hideous reality in rural Įndia notwithstand- 
ing, and having equally happily countenanced its 
manipulation in the political practice of the ruling 
classes and the social scientific analyses of its 
scholars, the nationalist elite or intelligentsia.are 
arguing as if caste or casteism is something just 
invented by the Mandal Commission or V.P. Singh. 
Seemingly’ alse because the argument proceeds 
entirely oblivious of the fact that even without the 
OBCs coming in, over these years our public insti- 
tutions have come to be well and properly subverted 
and the Indian polity dangerously divided and 
fragmented. 

Indian capitalism, with its structural logic, has 
already caused ‘a corrosive dualism’ and produced 
‘two nations’ in our society that scholars of the 


- eminence of V.K.R.V. Rao, K.N. Raj and Sukhomoy 


Chakravarty have written of, besides exacerbating 
all the old divides and fissures, and given it a some- 
what lumpen or compradore character, generated a 
whole a lot of explosive material which is today 
lying all around us, especially in the urban areas. 
And ruling class politics, its leaderahip increasingly 
inept and opportunist in recent years, has been busy 
asit were, doing nothing but turning issues into 
problems and problems, into one tragic crisis after 
another. With the present reservations we are wit- 
ness only to yet another such crisis, yet another 
fissure in our society becoming still more of a 
zooming soro. Tor omena entirely unexpected. 

y threo years , apro the ‘Punj - 
lem’, I had pointed out: di Pee 


1t is fashionable these days to speak of India as “a nati 
in-the-making’’. One might add that if you leave it’ to 
the ruling classes, India may well be on its way to be “a 
nation-in-the-unmaking’’.’ 


All this is only to suggest that there isa different, 
better standpoint for looking at things—from below. 
Better because it is more truthful, more revealing of 
the situation in our country, the Mandal Commis- 
sion and all that. We need to look beyond ‘the . 
nation’ at the Indian people, at what India’s national 
economy and politics have done to our people at the 
end of these forty-three years. For that is how 
Punjab and Kashmir, and a myriad other problems 
of our polity have come to be. That is how only 
the other day a Rajiv Gandhi thought nothing of 
using the divisive potential of communalism, with 
Muslim Women’s Bill on the one hand and the Ram 
Janmabhoomi and shilanyas at Ayodhya on the other, 
for petty political purposes — of course in the name 
of ‘Indian Secularism’ and ‘communal amity’! And 
now, a V.P. Singh has no compunction in trying to 
tap the divisive piana of castcism, with Mandal’s 
Report and OBC reservations, for purposes which 


-are no different or better — only the plea this timo ` 


is ‘social justico’ and ‘duty to tho downtrodden’! 
23 


Needless to add, the victims all the time are preci- 
- soly these ‘downtrodden’, so much in the news these 
days, who have not so far fcund a place or repre- 
sentation either in ‘our national oconony’ or 
in “our national politics’ except as objects of exploi- 
tation and manipulation. 


© 

‘THE truth is the whole,’ Hegel had insisted. Facts 
and arguments about the Mandal Commission, its 
report and recommendations, are now well-known 
and they hold together. The important thing is to 
know how they hold together, they are part of which 
larger story. Apart from what I have already stated 
about Indian economy and politics, I would like to 
offer, very briefly again, a few additional considera- 
tions which I believe go into constituting ‘the whole’ 
which is this job reservations story. The.reader can 
surely add some more and establish the interconnec- 
tions himself. 

AL ‘compensatory opportunity’ or ‘affirmative 
action’ by way of reservations involves discrimina- 
tion against others, and this discrimination, however 
jostified, invariably gives rise to resentment among 
them, to a certain sense of injustice. When reserva- 
tions were first provided for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, forty years ago, it wasa 
different India altogether. e sense of injustice in- 
volved was then easily bearable. There was that elan 
born of a successful freedom struggle, notwith- 
standing the partition and other problems with the 
sottloment of 1947. A general hopefulness abont the 
future was combined with the extraordinary legiti- 
macy of the new rulers who had a certain vision and 
whose promises about this future, as embodied in 
the Indian Constitution, were widely trusted. And 
there was an universal, almost guilty, recognition of 
the injury, oppression’and exploitation the Scbedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes had collectively 
suffered over the centuries, which jastified measures 
of special consideration for them. The reservations 
were, therefore, easily acceptable, especially so when 
they were stated and believed to be only a short 
term f 
Now, forty years later, the situation is entirely 
i nt. Even as dreams and hopes of thosé carly. 
years have all but vanished for most Indians, the 
rulers have lost their vision and are not left with 
much legitimacy either that could entitle them to 
demand sacrifices of others. There is widespread 
cynicism and hopelessness about the future and an 
youth haunted by the spectre of unemployment— 
there is frustration and mach ignorant, impotent 
anger. And among the beneficiaries of the new 
resorvation policy, those likely to corner its benefits, 
are the economically better-off, locally dominant 
sections of the OBCs who, far from being victims 
of any collective oppression, are themselves oppres- 
sors and exploiters of the rutal poor, notorious for 
committing the, worst atrocities against landless 
Scheduled Caste labourers and others. 

Understandably, therefore, the resentment and the 
sonso of injastice this time is deep and, to put it 
mildly, far less bearable. It has in fact exploded in a 
spontaneous protest of massive proportions, espe- 
cially in the north on the part of those directly 


aoo, 
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affected in an adverse mianner—the students and the 
educated urban youth. And the protest has conti- 
nued unabated. Devoid, so far, of any larger vision 
or ideological perspective, often far from healthy 
and at times blatantly casteist, mostly urben -and 
unorganised and therefore more open and vulnerable. 
to lumpen, anti-social, and questionable political 
elements, the protest is yet, in its own way, legiti- 
mate, and whatever its inherent limitations, or 
ultimate outcome, threatens to leave behind, as I 
have already mentioncd, yet another running sore in 
our polity. The implementation of the earlier policy 
has been called into question and, with a few, 

the principle of job reservation itself. And the logic 
of the anti-reservationist argument today is no worse 
even the much canvassed argument that in view of 
than that of the reservationist, now or over the 
years—the limited number of jobs involved the real 
benefits or stakes are ‘psychological’ and not sub- 
stantive, whatever its validity, has begun to work for 
both sides. 

This isa fact of some importance. Given the 
nature of the immediate issue, a contention over 
job-reservations in a situation of shrinking job 
opportunities, and given also the quality of thought 
and action on both sides and the competitive ethos. 
—‘war of everyone against everyone’ is how Hobbes 
described it—of our possessive market society, and a 
poor one at that, the current contention brings to 
mind an observation Marx once made, of course in 
a different context. ‘Between two equal rights,’ he 
had said, ‘force decides.” But a decision in this case, 
whatever itis, will resolve no real problem, this 
contention can only be ruinous for ‘the system’, 
however one defines it. 3 i 

‘Reservationist enthusiasts have been hyperbolic. 
about ‘a flight between the rich and the poor’, 
‘risks’, ‘necessary costs’ of ‘social revolution’, ets. 
More modestly, they have sought to see the con- 
tention as something akin to class war, if not class. 


© war itself — and a certain learned but laboured - 


theorising has not been wanting which insistson ` 
presenting it asa distinctive, Indian form of ‘clase . 
conflict’. ; 

Now whatever other problems we may have with 
the concept of class, it is an economic-structural 
concept, and class st:uggle, with the requisite class . 
consciousness, aims at an economic restructuring; 
its successful outcome, a genuine social revolution, 
resolves the basic economic-structural contradic- 
tions of society, opening the way to its further 
progress. Notwithstanding a certain caste-class .. 
overlap in our society, a caste and caste conscious 
ness-determined conflict has no such possibilities at _ 
all. Even of class struggle Marx had pointed’out in 
Communist Manifesto that it can ond ‘either in a 
revolutionary reconstitution of society at largo, or 
in the common ruin of the contending classes’. With 
the current contention, the other possibility simply 
does not exist, there is only the certainty ofa 
‘common ruin’. 


t 


‘THERE is logic on both sides, but also a great . 
deal of cant and hypocrisy and self-deceiving rhe- ` 


torlo’ — around ‘social justice’, etc. in one ease 
and ‘merit and efficiency’, etc. in the other. 
‘Reservations over these forty years have hardly 
Provided much social justico to tho. masses of the 
poot and oppressed among the Scheduled Castes 
and Schéduled Tribes in our country. A small, 
better-cff and influential section among them, mono- 
polising the benefits available, has established itself 
as a sel-perpetuating elite which, even as it has mor- 
edupir. society, given the dominant ethos of this 
society, has also moved away from its own people, 
but without giving up their use and manipulation to 
fu mote its interests, in politics and else- 
whore. public servants, being ‘more representa- 
tive’ has not made its members any more respon- 
sive to -he needs of the people, their own or any 
other. E.oservations have ended up only as an exercise 
in tokerism which, benefitting a few at the top, 
leaves tue vast masses below worse off than before, 
but facilitates their cooptation into the system and 
their availability as a political constituency for the 
concerned elito. , , 
Tho vast masses of tho Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are worse off because, being among 
the poo-est and most oppressed, they remain the 
worst victims of the exploitative logic of the socio- 
economics development in our country. For the 


ruling classes as. a whole, this tokenism has served - 


well as an easy device, very cheap and safo too, to 
securo a certain legitimacy for solves, collect 
votes frem time to time — and ge tome of 

sir conscience as well. There is no reason, none 
atall, why it should be essentially any different 
with ths new poilcy of job réservations for the 
OBCs. ie 


I wouid like to add that over the years such poli- 
clea hav> provided an excellent alibi. for the rulers 
to avoid g out those other promises that free 
India’s Constitution made to our people forty years 
ago, whch would have given real relief to the vast 
masses of our Sehoduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and the poorer OBCs. I am not here referring to the 
tall propositions of the preamble and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy—that at any time would 
be, 
mind much simpler things like effective land and 

, reforms and protection of the tribals’ 
right to land and forest, abolition of bondage and 
implementation of minimum wage laws, universal 
enone education and adult literacy, ban on 
hild labour, minimum of shelter and health services 
in the rural arcas including safo drinking water in 
every », a firm and T e oe hear 
poverty programmes, etc., etc. implementation o 
ese would have not only directly improved the 
ving oenditions’ of the common people in our 
illages and elsewhere but also enabled a 
numb oe Mie Ce vaniaaed groupe to: gain even 
from the reservation policies. — 

It :sheuld be obvious „that I am not arguing 


against such policies. Welcome oven as a 
their’positive effect is not to be denied, even if it 
has beea most . I have only sought te 


suggest their limitations and nature 
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even as a partial 


_ answer to the problems of the poor and 


éxpecting too much of these rulers. I have in 


z oppressed 
in our society, or asa means of dispensing social 
justice to. the deprived and disadvantaged sections 
of.our people. Though implicit in my argument is 
also a plea to so review and rationalise these policies 
that, even within their limitations, they are more 
effective and benefit a larger number of those con- 
cerned. Incidentally, a thought persists: if reserva- 
tions are indeed the answer and the means, what of 
women who are undeniably, the. most o 


and disadvantaged section of our society? The new 
reservation po is likely to leave them still more 
disadvantaged. 


? vini pieri tionists the Peon has been 
_over ‘ of equality of opporti ty’, ‘merit 
and efficiency’, tho issue being, a la Kaka Kalelkar, 
not job for someone but ‘the service to bo perfor- ` 
*, eto., otc. And they certainly seem to have 
in persuadirig themselves. In any case it is 
gratifying to seo tho dear old liberal elite and its 
telligentsia recall principles even if it is a bit late 
in the life of our republic, (Equally gratifying, 
incidentally, is the sight of its scholars discovering, 
after their decades-long affair with ‘modernity’ that 
was caste, some merit at least in class—they call it 
‘economic criteria’ these days). A bit late, for so 
many of these principles appear to have -been lost 
somewhere on the way during these forty three years 
of freedom and ‘nation-building’. ` 
‘Equality of opportunity’ in a caste and class 
divided, increasingly inegalitarian society?—the 
notion is simply impossible to sustain. Again, in 


such a ‘merit’ is a questionable quantity 
_ even at the of times. Now, with widesptesd 
nepotism, venality and' sundry manipulations, it has 


been for long only an euphemism for self-perpe- 
saating privilege and private aggrandisement. While 
many have never heard of idealism, once in service, 
the growing ignorance and illiteracy of the public 
servant is soon covered up by the smugness and 
conceit of the arrived. “Efficiengy’, when not merely 
routine bureaucratic functioning, is mostly self- 
serving or in the service of the powers that 
be. A job is not merely a job any more. It has also 
me a means of what has been well-described as 
‘rapid private accumulation’. And surely the public 
servant has something to do with the increasing use 
of ‘state as private ry’ in India too, much ‘in 
the manner of many world countries. Besides, 
who does not know of the nexus between the civil 
servants, the businessman and the politician, with 
the criminal chipping in at the appropriate level, 
‘often at the „l of the politician and that other 
well-known ‘public servant’, the police. And it is 
' the people who are inyariably at the receiving end. 
For them the public servant combines his callous- 
ness. with . arrogance of power and all- pervasive 
It is a Rajiv. Gandhi who has informed us — and 
he shouid know for it is his party which has ruled 
this country most of the time since that early ‘tryst 
with destiny’ — that even of the funds allocated for 
direct poverty alleviation, eightyfive per cent have 
never reached the people. Some ‘leakage’ this on the 
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part of our public servants! Liberal rhetoric notwith- 

` standing, the fact is that like ‘the Indian economy, 
the Indian state too has been anti-people. Far from 
being a solution to anything, it isa -part of almost 
every problem that our people face today. With new 
reservations, what the OBC elite is claiming is only 
its share of what is up for grabs here, private accu- 
mulation and all, as well as an ity to alse 

- serve the people, that is, make its contribution to 
the oppressive mess that Indian state and our public 
services are today. 

This is not to argue that ‘merit’, ‘efficiency’ or 
‘competence,’ or ‘the service to be performed,’ ete. 
are no consideration at all. It is only a plea for less 
cant and hypocrisy on the subject, and for recover- 
ing at least some of these lost principles and putting 
them at the service of onr people, if possible. And 
a certain pessibility is always there — there are no 
dead-end situations in real life, ever. Even today, 
within the present state-system, there are men and 
women of great ability who, still honest, idealistic 
and dedicated, really serve, and try to stand by the 
people. I know, for I have known some of them 
since they were my students at Delhi University. I 
will only add that most of them do net belong to 
the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes or OBCs. 
Honesty, idealism or dedication, holding on to 
principles or sensitivity for human considerations 
are not a matter of birth or caste. The casential 
correlations here lie almost entirely elsewhere. 


Incidentally, far too many reservationist lumi- 
naries, the Prime Minister downwards, have been 
making light of the issue of efficiency or professional 
competence. Oftentime they have done it as part of 
their spurious radical rhetoric, a'.certain populist 
myth-making about the ‘deprived’ and the ‘down- 
trodden, which, incidentally, many on the Left, who 
should knew better, also indulge in. This myth- 
making, however, is not my concern just now. -Only 
the issue ef competence is. And here it will not be 
out of place to mention a propor made by Pot a 
who are knowledgeable about these things. If ques- 
tionable in some ways the proposal is not, at the 
moment, without its merit either. We are told that 
it is these Ministers and sundry other VIPs whe 
virtually monopolise the limited facilities at the 
All India Institute of Médical Sciences and other 
good hospitals at Delhi. It is proposed that hence- 
forth let there be one exclusive hospital, meant only 
for them. And it should be staffed entirely by those 
who have come in or up via the reservation quotas! 


A WHILE ago I had spoken of the ‘OBC elite’, and. 


this is an important part of the larger story of the 
contention over job-reservations today. As already 
noticed, among the beneficiaries of the new reserva- 
tien policy are certain sections of the OBCs — the 
upwardly mobile intermediate castes — who have 
gained much from India’s development process, 
especially its zamindari abolition, Green Revolution, 
and other state-subsidised policies in the agricultural 
„sector. As new-rich peasants, they constitute a part 
of the emerging class of kulaks, who are today a 
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powerful, aggressive social force in large pa-ts of the 
country, particularly the north, possessiag much 
economic and muscle power, though withcut much 
inhibition about its use, and the ability to mobilise a 
large caste and class constituency for eleccoral and 
other purposes. First emerging at the ctate-level 
power structure in 1967, they have now, aftsr a brief 
stint around 1977, finally arrived at the centre of the 
Indian Union with the elections of 1989-90. They 
are naturally desirous of consolidating their econo- 
mic and political power, of pursuing their interests 
more offectively, by securing a grip on the Indian 
state, its organs- of governance and varicus public 
services. 

The Indian state has certainly served their class 
interests well, as far, as it has served even >etter the 
interests of the exploiting classes in the industrial or 
business sector, together with those of the essociated 
professional politicians and diverse groups of urban 
professionals — the major beneficiaries of the present 
social and economic order. Having arrived at the 
Centre by virtue of the extant democratic process, 
this class of rich peasants is now secking a direct 
share in the power and the pie that is the Indian 
stato today. For them, a section to begin with, 
teservations a la Mandal may serve as one bid, 
however weak and partial, to thus coms into the 
Indian state. Just as an anti-English cam could, 
be, in its own way, another. And more bids are 
likely including the demand to include more of them 
in the list of OBCs. 


If at one level the contention is over scarce jobs, 
at another, in the context of the conflict of interests 
within the classes dominant in our society, itis as if 
a new rural elite is challenging the positicn, power 
and privileges, of the old, establiahed, predeminantly 
urban elite, which has administered this country 
since independence. The old elite is claimed to be 
‘national’, ‘pan-Indian’, ‘enlightened’,. ‘secular’, 
‘liberal’, and so on. Bot, the veneer may be there 
and a certain outward sophistication, these values 
find little genuine expression in its public behaviour 
or treatment of the people. The new claimant is 
being denounced as ‘casteist’, ‘parochial’, ‘ebscuran- 
tist’, ‘communalist’, ‘socially reactionary’, and 
soon. But, true or not, this is hardly likely to 
make much difference so far as the commcn people 
are concerned. > 

I wish wo had other choices. This lack cf choice 
in fact points to a most significant aspsct ef the 
contem situation in our country. I hinted 
at it right at the beginning of this presentction. It 
is a mark of the dominance of the ruling olass 
politics in India over these forty years, after an 
early, es eases: eager e a prona aae the 
surrender suppression of t engana 
struggle, that it has always Aeae in effectively 

g and pre-empting the terrain of Indian 
politics, setting the parameters of intellectual dis- 
course and political action, impesing its own issues 
and choices, concepts, language codes and forms 
of politics on others — in the process appropriating, 
marginalising, and su g whenever mocessary, 
those of any kind of alternative radical or revolu- 


$ 
l 


tlonary polities; which has thas sitvived’ “only at i i 


fringes of Indian polity. - - 

Once, during the golden age ofthe post-colonial 
states, ‘the Nehru era’ it was ‘national development’, 
‘parliamen polices’ and the ‘nationalist dis- 


course’ ‘‘nationalism’, ‘nation-building’, ‘we and ` 


‘they’, whoever they be etc.) which successfally 
appropriated even concepts like ‘socialism’ or ‘social 
transformation’—completely obscuring the class 
character of the settlement of 1947 and the conse- 
quent reality of an India-specific capitalist develop- 
ment, and marginalising all genuine, radical or 
revoluticnary thought and action. In the more 
recent, crisis-ridden period, while the old discourse 
and political practices have limped’ along—setting 
the egenda for the nation’ etc.—and the Boat Club 
politics has acquired a new importance, it has been, 
as defined by , the terrorists versus the nation, 
secessiorism of unity and integrity of India (acoom- 
panied by an unparalleled fetishism of the Indian 
Constitution), communalism or secularism, violence 
or democratic politics, the National Front or the 
Congrese-I, etc., etc. And now, true to form, the 
issuo is reservation versus anti-reservation, which 
could be caste against caste too, or, as with so 
many, caste against the nation, and so on. Once 
. again tke issues or problems are so posed and 
argued as to role out any alternative discourse or 
politics. He 
The larger context and the deeper determinant 
interconnections of social reality are obscured, the 
issues oz problems are dissociated: from all consi- 
derations of -class structure, class domination, of 
ruling cass politics, ae people out of the 
picture, along_ with radical or revolutionary 
choices—they are simply not allowed to arise as 
real, historical ' possibilities. Thus poe out, the 
people continue to pay the price of bourgeois 


politics and suffer—in Punjab or Kashmir, through ` 


communalism or casteism, under the . National 
Front or the Congress-I with reservations or without 
them, and, , even in ‘democratic 
politics’. In a more lucid, obviously Marxist moment 
Nehru had once spoken of ‘terrible costs of not 
apa acl rob an al waka 
more ways than the one he had in mind. 


IN conclusion, what docs ego immediato y augaent 
and wha: does one hope for? It is Brice: that 
politics is where the answer to the present crisis is 
to be found, as also the answers to most other 

bleme besetting our society today; politics is 
Pideed tke arena of struggle for India’s Prature. ‘J 
beliove that it is possible for the present-day rulers, 
as itis elways possible for the ruling classes, to 
practice better politics, if only for their own sake— 
there is anly conditional determinism here, but no 
inevitabiities. Therefore, let thom hold their hand 
on the Mandal Commission Report and seize the 
opportunity provided by this crisis to assess the 
experience so far and review the entire scheme of 
reservations to make it more effective, that is, more 
rational and just and, therefore, more beneficial for 
the groups concerned—and do this in the light of 
legitimats criticism and suggeasions’ on: issues like 
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“criteria, enumeration, entry qualifications, prome “ 


tions, dereservation, ceiling, etc., so that the resent- 
ment and the sense of injustics of the protesting 
students and youth becomes more bearable and the 
teservations easier to 
‘Let these rulers, for a , look beyond plain 
thinking and short-term gains; electoral or any 
other- and act according to some principles. Lot 
them honour their own Constitutidn a little more to 
fulfil some at least of its other promises that I have 
spoken of earlier. They could well begin by taking 
seriously tho rts of their own Commissioner for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, ‘giving 
due recognition to the recommendations made 
therein, and to their repeated indictment of the 
governments at the Centre and in the States for 
persistently violating tho letter and the spirit of the 
Indian Constitution. They must remember that 
after all, it is still their system, so far. And it already, 
has too many fissures become explosive, too many. 
running sores, and has been much too badly 
damaged add subverted, institutionally and other- 
wise, in recent times. Let them eschew further. 
damage and subversion, the adding of yet another 
running sore. This will make life alittle casier for 
them, and for dg too. Though, I must add, 
it will also make the situation somewhat less on‘ 
favourable for a genuinely radical politics which our 
people are desperately in need of. ea 
For those who represent or would practice this 
radical politics, the Left as it is called—I wish the 
protesting students and- youth belonged here, but ` 
they don’t, and this is their tragedy and part of the 
tragedy of the Indian people today—ihe sent 
crisis provides yet another opportunity to anderiak 
a serious self-critical review of its current theory and 
practice. Let it not remain content with operating 
on the terrain of bourgeois politics only, responding 
to.the issues it presents, accepting the choices it 
offers and suecumbing to the corruption of cons 
ciousnese all this involves, in the process not only 
getting marginalised again and again but also losing 
the elan and the revolutionary commitment that 
defines it as Loft. It is time the Left sought: to 
establish and. function on its own terrain, the 
terrain of inde t class-based poople’s politics 
which even as it confronts bourgeois politics on the 
latter’s terrain, knows how to pose its own issues 
its Own way, before the people, present them with 
genuine choices, and, most mportant, organise them 
to fight around these issues, in defence of their own 
choices, for not some phoney electoral gains but 
real political advance. 
A difficult task but not impossible. Possibilities | 
are far more open today, and one always hopes. But 
if, for whatever reasons, the task is still deemed 
impossible, Ican only respond, again with those 
rebel students of Paris, though with a minor varia- 
tion: ‘Bo a realist, attempt the impossible!’ This is 
indeed what the situation demands. People must 
to take over from the ruling Classes oe 
it is too late. [] 


(This article based on an oral presentation mado at ` 


um on the subject at L ‘Shri Ram Coll 
Bath on on August 27, 1990.) aid are, New 
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This isa Fetugu poem, written by the noted: 
revolutionary Telugu. poet Vara Vara Rao while |: 


Deja Vu l 


niga EEE ee w - 


VARA VARA, RAO 


he- yas in prison. It is of considerable signifi- 


cance. in the present atmosphere vitiated by the 
Jrenzied apposition to the reservation policy 
ọn the excuse. that ‘merit’ must be preserved. Its 


English rendering is.thus being published here. 


to say in your language 
“Born with silver spoon in the mouth” 


Your agitation sında creative 
Our agony looks violent , 


You are meritozius 

You can break glass of buses 
in a shape. 

as symmetric as sunrays. 


Youcands ate the tyres 

with artistico elan <- ' 

while indulgent police look on 
with their, jaws-rosted on riflo butts 


You can tle rakhis 
even in ‘ 
the,dark chambers 
of,a polico station 


You do not buy bus ticket 
not because ` y 


are.all yours À ; 
whether you do a 


E] 


rasta roke 
or, drive rehicles with ‘Save Merit’ stickers 


We are bare-footed 
swoat-stinking-roadrollers 
what if we:built the-roads?) 


of p is yours 
the cond at uae iş also yours 


Those exhilara sixty days!, what fun! 
When your cute.little girls 
and thoir 


} daredevil mates 
were golog on a delectable rampage, 


tor 


You are the marathoners, 
in merit competition 


can we run with you? 
If 


We are drab faced duds 
Sitting in the stink-of dead animals 


CO. iz 
PP. e h 
with tho ud light of Our, cyo. 


fK wio bites with honger 


We stand in queues 
to sell blood to.buy food: 





pap a 
for smell of poverty and hunger 


take out procession 
with ‘Savo Merit’ placards 
and convent pronunciations 


We-knor 

it is tp show us that 

our labour of myriad professions 
ds no masch to your merit 


stickers 
ah aa 
ed) in t of daftar’ 
liko a heaven in flutter 
For EBCs' among you 
‘and thoes who crossed 12,000 among us’ 
the reservation G.O 
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but yous e carts the wealth 
a sLow displeasuré 


wo will ‘miss™ | 
frem a hill or a hole 


NOTES _ 

snipe anti-reservátion agittion in AP lasted for alxiy day 
z A baay commercial aroa Tn Hyderabad, 
n hd Gola Giles 
of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 

6. Stethoscopes 


13. An act 


A in a drama: . EE A E AES, 
14. More than 60 persons wero abd and killed 
Pag oy opt a a arr i pein 
15. Vishni is supposed to have had teh incarnations to siyo 
16. Who holds all the strings like in the puppet show, 
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Fate of Fijian-indians ee 


ADITYA TRIVEDI ` st 


Tro important developments have taken place. in 

Fiji during the last few months having wide- 
ranging implications for the Fijian-Indians; but both 
failed to evoke much concern in India. First, the 
Indian Embassy in Suva was disbanded in May. 
Second, the process of adoption of a new constitu- 
tion reached its final stage when Bose Levu Vakato- 
Taga (the Great Council of Chiefs) approved the 
draft on June 25 (The Constitution has since been 
adopted.) These developments carry dangerous 
portents not only for the Fijian-Indians but for the 
Fijian society as a whole. The illegal regime thinks 
that it will tilt tho balance in favour of ethnic Fijians 
and help to bring peace and harmony; the Fijian- 
Indians would then either leave or live as second 
class citizens. One of the interesting submissions to 
the Constitution Inquiry and Advisory Committees 
was to repatriate all the Fijian-Indians to the UK! 
Interesting though it may sound, it carries serious 
inferences for the British who were the early colo- 
nisers being responsible for bringing the Indians to 
Fiji. Unforunately, the present government in the 
UK has not reacted.” 

Fijian-Indians can ‘neither leave nor live as second 
class citizeris, no matter how hard the present illegal 
regime tries to scare them away. Only. those, who 
are professionals and saw their fortunes getting 
affected left the country. Their number is. not large 
‘and for obvious reasons they could afford to leave. 
On the other hand, a largo number of desperate 
Fijian-Indians are fighting back, not only for their 
survival bot also for their future as well. These 
‘include small shopkeepers and businessmen and 
thousands of sugarcane farmers. 


year. They have been agitating not only for mere. 


_ land to be leased but also for a secure ténure the 
prospects of which do not look bright under the 
new dispensation. ; 3 

Though the. Agricultural: Landlord and Tenant 

* Ordinance was designed essentially to protect Indian 
tenants’ possessions of their loascholds, there seem 
to be pressure to change the ordinance. To com- 
und their problem the Fiji Sugar Corporation 
C); the government-owned monopoly, decided, 
following 2 one-man Sugar Ind Triburnial’s 
: Master Award last year, not to give fair deal to 
“farmers. The new Award named after Sir Ronald 
Kermode overturned the existing Denning agreement 

_ and reduced many payments and conditions. 
PON rn one penalty (emeroased by 400 per cent), 
truck transport allowances, the price of cané, deduc- 

‘ tion from a grower’s account, industry pay- 

' ment and interest on loans from the corporation are 

. harsh and would force many into bankruptcy. 
Naturally, the farmers, with the harvesting season 
due in June, stepped up pressure threatening to'stay 


“30 


~ 


` perception of that ooinmonality. 


poedl 


away from harvesting. The National Farmer’s 
Union threatened to go on a strike in caso the 
Award was implemented. There is also an attempt 
to divide the farmers on racial lines. The situation 
is tense and uncertain. The military which is playing 
behind-the-door game, has threatened banning of 
unions. : 


TO analyse the factors which brought about the 
current situation in Fiji, one would have to trace 
tho background of these events. The import of 
cheap labour for the British plantations all over the 
world continued unabated till 1917 when the efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi yielded results and the perni- 
cious indentured labour system was abolished. The 
British deliberately adopted this licy to avoid 
confrontation with the native population thereby to 
provide stable environment for the operation of 
colonial capital. Also they wanted the colony to 
pay for itself. The recruitment of indigenous race 
could have only one effect: the. destablisation of the 
Fijian society and thereby Political, and possibly 
military, repercussions. 

There are three colonial legacies — racial divide, 
chiefly leadership and east-west divide — that are 
crucial for understanding Fiji’s political develop- 
ments and in particular the events which unfolded 
in 1987. The two races have been consciously kept 
pe in different ways, ever since the introduction 
of indentured Indian laboar in 1879. Certainly, 
they had a commonality of interest but colonial 
authorities deliberately. sought to pov any mutual 

hysical seperation 

provided one solution. Indians worked on sugar 
plantations in western Viti Levu and northern’ Vanua 
Levu while Fijians remained for most part tied to 
their villages. But that does not mean, as the 
eral impression is, that Fijians were kept away 
om he oe ony. ee thus the two com- 
munities were at loggerhea urface appearance 
pea t while Fijians and Indians wore 

o economi and socially separated, 

were not divorced kom ono another. Relata 
were indirect. Both existed to service the needs of 
the colonial state. But that commonality was rarely 
permitted ex on. The very survival of colonial ) 
state de on the Fijian contribution of taxes? ' 


e 


and production of cheap food and export com- 
modities. A 

Yet another colonial Iegacy that exists till today 
and wields considerable power in Fijian administra- 
tion is the chiefly leadership. Tho British nutured 
this class and exploited it to their fullest advantage. 
They generally tolerated the chiefly ambitions’ as 
long as these served to assist stability and prosperity, 
At first, however, they wore opposed to the hief, 


r 


ambitions of political ascendancy. The Governor, 


Im Thurn, ergued in 1905 that it was necessary to 
reduce paternalistic control of the chiefs over the 
commoners, -if the latter were over to make satis- 
factory ecoromic progress. Also, the colonial office 
was under tremendous pressure to reduce adminis- 
trative cost and the best way was to dismantle the 
administrat-ve role of the chiefs. But when they 
saw simme-ing discontent among the Fijian ocom- 
moners, ard realised that this could take the 
dangerous shape of a nationwide movement, they 
encouraged the chiefs to’ become petty colonial 
functionaries. The transformation of- the Fijian 
commoners into peasants occupied in commodity 
production for tax purposes or employed in Euro- 
pean copra plantations inevitably resulted in an 


awareness among the commoners of their exploita- . 


tion. Such awareness first manifested in 1912 when 
Apolosi Raaawai purposed the formatien ef a Viti 
Kabani or a Fijian Company to compete with 
European middlemen and to provide better returns 
to the Fijian preducers. The Viti Kabani challenged 
both European middlemen and the chiefs. 

Thus, the first Fijian commoner’s movement was 
successfully crushed by the colonial autherities with 
the help of the chiefs. Apolosi was twice exiled 
to Rotuma between 1917 and 1930, and later 
transferred =o New Zealand where he died in 1940. 
However, these events and subsequently service in 
the name af the commoners a permanent 
place for the chiefs in the independent Constitution 
of 1970. As a result, the divide between the two 
races got widened which earlier under the com- 
moners’ movement was narrowing down. 

The third legacy of British rule is found in the 
supremacy of eastern chiefs over the west, that 
continues til today. The Fijian social structures 
prior to colonisation in 1874 were more complex 
and varied than those reconstructed by the British 
for administrative purposes. The most important 
Fijian organisation was the matagali er clan. It 
provided -the basis for organising families and 
demanding loyalties. It, and not the chiefs, was 
the focus of the individuals. Besides, during the 
colonial ru.e, eastern chiefs gai prominance, 
which farther reflected Tongan (po ) influence 
that imposed a more hierarchical and specialised 
order in which many commoners got alienated 
from access to land. Even before Handing over 
Fiji (Deed af Coesion) in 1874, Cakobau’s success 
in maintaining the dominance over the western part 
during the rineteenth century was due ily to 
his links with the colonial agents. What followed 
was the cast-west divide. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the first two legacies — 
racial divide and- chiefly leadership — came to 

a constitutional status with the adoption 
ef 1970 Constitution. This predominantly com- 
munal franchies had the effect of largely predeter- 
mining the racial composition of the legislature. 
The National Federation Party, a party dominated 
by Indians ergued in favour of single rolls to create 
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a united nation, whereas the Alliance Party pit 
ferred to keep the divisions of race as the basio fact 
of life and in that it espoused the cause of the 
Fijians. 

The east-west divide which so far did not enjoy 
constitutional sanction came to acquire it now with 
the approval ofa new draft constitution by the 
Great Council of Chiefs, in June this year. As expoc- 
ted, the Draft Constitution was given a more deeply 
entrenched racial character (with 37 Fijian and 27 
Indian seats, four only to general electors and one 
seat for the Rotumans), but it does not oven give all 
types of Fijians the much-talked-about su 
over the Indians. It has strengthened the ds of 
only the eastern chiefs. The chief have substantially 
reduced the number of Fijian seatsin Ba and Suva. . 
The western district of Ba, by far the most populous 
of the provincial councils, the boundaries of which | 
will form the structure of 32 Fijian provincial cons- © 


.tituencies, was to have four. constituencies. This has 


been reduced to three. The urban areas like Suva, 
etc. were to have seven, which will now have just 


' five even though a major chunk (32 per cent) of the 


population lives in urban areas. Howover, these 
three extra seats have been redistributed to provin- 
ces controlled by the eastern chiefs with one each 
going to Lau, Cakaudrove and Tailevu. These 
pro will now have equal representation with 
Ba despite having markedly smaller Fijian popula- 
tions. - 

Surprisingly, New Zealand and Australia have 
again only criticised the regime for propesing ‘“‘cons- 
titutionally entrenched racial discrimination”. They 
have effectively dons hardly anything to check the 
tendency towards that entrenchment. In fact after 
Fiji opened tax free zones, the two-way trade bet- 
ween Fiji and Australia has doubled since the coup 
in 1987. Most of transnational business in Fiji is in 
the hands of the Australians. 

Nevertheless, Adi Kuini Bavadra, the leader of 
the Fiji Labour Party (FLP), in her recent visit to 
Canberra argued that New Zealand, Australia and 
India sheuld work together to explore ways in which 
the regime in Fiji could be brought to account 


before the United Nations. Whether the Govern- ` 


ment of India is exploring ways together with 
Australia and New dis not yet known, but 
judging from the mood and its recent actions it can 

inferred that India’s response so far has been 
lacklustre. 


WHAT has surprised and intrigued most in India as 
well as in Australia was why the Indian Consulate- 
General in Fiji agreed to close down its offices, 
specially when the Government of India and the 
test of the world considered the regime in Fiji as 
illegal. How can an illegal regime’s orders be obeyed? 
The Fijian military would never have dared come 
near the Indian Embassy; instead, an issue would 
have been made ont of it to mobilise world opinion 
against the regime. - 

Further, in Canberra it was heartening to note 
that India cuts quite an ico with Australia. This 


3i. 


hecarne evident when India strongly protested to 
‘Australia over its sale of 50 Mirages to Pakistan. 
- The Indian protest was seriously taken in view of 
the Indo-Australian relations which have got filip 
after Bob Hawke’s visit to India last year. Besides, 
Australia considers India a potential market for its 
goods and recognises its influence in the region. 
Over the sale of 50. 
even suggested cancellation of the contract with 
Pakistan, rather than risking relations wirh India. 
Against this background, it could be suggested that 
the Government of India could lobby ‘considerable 
support in favour of the Fijian-Indians only if it has 

the will to do so. 
It would not be out of place to mention that the 


Mauritian Government has denounced the French ` 


support to the regime in Fiji and it has taken up the 
matter with President Mitterand. Prime Minister 
Jugnauth told Parliament on May 29: “Tho civilised 
world cannot condone what has been happening in 
that country and must raise its voice, against the 
barbarous acts of the Fijian regime, just as it raised 


otherwise. 
ges, some in Opposition © 


its voice against the expulsion of Asians, particularly 
of people of Indian origin from Ugania by the 
notorious Idi Amin.” India did criticise the French 
Premier’s visit to Fiji but it has never taken up with 
France the French aid to Fiji, both m_litary and ~ 
Ironically, when Rocard, the French ’' 
Premier, visited Fiji, he conferred the award, Com- 
mander of the Legion de’ Honneur, on the military 
dictator, Rabuka. The same award was given to the 
worldrenouned film director, Satyajit Ray, by the 
French President, Mitterrand, in Calcutta last year, 
but for different reasons. 

The meek Indian response reflects indifference 
towards and lack of understanding of the Fijian 
situation. The Indians of Fiji. Sri Lanka, Malaysia, 
Guyana, etc belong to the same clasa of plantation 
workers but over a period of time and in the new 
geo-political and geograpbica] settings perce tions 
have changed. Hence, the situation im Fiji has 
tended to be viewed differently. This inconsistency 
is because India does not have a clear policy towards 
the overseas Indians. [] 





Media Blacks Out 
Freedom Fighter’s Fast 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


R many it wasa non-event. Many others who 

could have been moved by it did not get to 
know about it. Given the immolations — self or 
~ otherwise — and display of passions on the street, 
the media virtually blacked out the news that one 
‘old freedom fighter’s whole being revolted against 
the mindless violence of the anti- Mandal agitation- 
ists, and at the age ‘of 75 she folt compelled to offer 
‘satyagraha at Rejghat to plead for sanity and social 


justice. 

At the ténder age of 17, in 1932, Urmila Mazumdar 

` had joined the national movement braving the 

lathis of the police and preferring incarceration to 
retreat. For her job reservations for the other back- 
ward castes is an extension of the struggle for 
equality that she had- dreamed of when in her teens. 

Pained by the casteist hysteria that the print- 
media has consistently built up and that aided the 
outbreak of violence on October 2, Urmila Mazum- 
dar issued a statement on October 9, supporting the 
Mandal reservations and making public her resolve 
to go on an indefinite strike on October 13 at 
Gandhi samadhi. She said in her statement: “I 
have been especially dismayed and pained by the 
students and farmers, in conjunction with antt 
social elements unleashed by certain political powers, 
going berserk on the Boat Club lawns on October 2, 
‘thereby mocking all that Gandhiji stood for. This 
was done in his name and in farcical celebration of 
his birth anniversary.” ; 

It was not a surprise that. Urmila Mazumdar 
decided to undertake a fast upto death. What was 
surprising was that nono of her co-participants in the 


32 


freedom movement felt compelled to join ter. Nono 
sent her even a word of encouragement. None, 
except L C. Jain and Rajmohan Gandhi, felt the urye 
to dissuade an ailing Mazomdar from uadertaking 
this satyagraha. 

But as it turned out Urmila Mazumdar’s efforts at 
making her lone voice heard, could not be carried 
out without police resistance. On the merning of 
October 13, when she reached Rajghet she was 
promptly arrested because she did not have premis- 
sion to sit at the samadhi of the Mahetme whose 
lifelong follower she has been. In view of Nelson 
Mandela’s visit the police had clamped Section 144 
in the area. Apperently Urmila Maztmdar, who 
had gone there to urge non-violence, a call taken up 
by Mandela also, was violating prohibitory orders. 
She refused to back out and the police relented. 


Fortunately the younger generation rellied to her 
support.: A batch of SFI activists turned up to 
tell her that they would carry forward hər struggle. 
Representatives of Mahila Dakshata Samiti, National 
Federation of Indian Women and Janvadi Mahila 
Samiti also rushed to Rajghat to assure her that it 
was a joint struggle of all those who believe in 
social ‘justice jointly it would be carried out. A 
score of women, including Pramila Dandavate, Renu 
Chakravartty, Primla Loomba, Manju Mohan and 
Indrani Mazumdar, known for their activism in the 
women’s movement, < finally persuaded Urmila 
Mazumdar to break her fast, which she did at the 
end of the day. 

“I hope they will wage this struggle,” said a yisi- 
bly tired Urmila Mazumdar. Although the media 
including the now famous Newstrack, that specialises 
in cold professionalism, did not turn tp to record 
the resolve of a freedom fighter at the ripe age of 
75, for those who were nt there, it was hear- 
tening to note that a few of the torch bearers of yore 
are still around and there are others wiling to take 
the torch from them. [J ` 
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Remembering Sukhomoy Chakravarty 


- AMARTYA SEN i 


Çurnomoy Chakravarty was an economist and 

planner of great distinction. He had made impor- 
tant contributions both, to economic theory (especially 
in the theary of planning and economic develop- 
ment) and to the making of economic policy. 

In addition to holding a chair in economics at the 
University of Delhi and being an inspiring teacher of 
economic theory and mathematical economics, he 
was one of the highest ranking — and most respected 
— planners in India. He served as a Member of 
the Planning Commission for many years, and went 
on to become the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers of successive Indian Prime 
Ministers ‘Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh). 
It is a tritute to his expertise as well as his excep- 
tional standing as an economist that even when one 
government fell in New Delhi and another hostile to 
the previous administration came in, with a total 
change ic parliamentary support, the new Prime 
Minister would again ask Chakravarty to head the 
new Council of Advisors. 

Chakravarty played a prominent part in Indian 

blic life in many different capacities. Aside from 

is role in the Planning Commission and as Chairman 
of the Coancil of Economic Advisors of successive 
Prime Ministers, he chaired the official committee 
to review the monetary system of India in 1983-85, 
and was also Chairman of the Indian Council of 
Social Sciance Research, which plays a major part 
in providiag public support for research in the soci 
sciences. Tho putative cartoon of a dozen Sukhomoy 
Chakrava-tys seated around a table in different capa- 
cities, vigorously consulting each other, did not 
materialiss, but the variety of his leadership roles 
would hare made it an understandable account. 

Chakrayarty’s success as a planner, policy advisor 
and administrative leader was matched by the inter- 
national recognition he received for his economic 
rescarch. He was elected a Fellow of the Econome- 
tric Society in 1969, and was a member of its World 
Council fer many years. He was the Vice-President 
of the international Economic Association in 
1983-86, end in 1986 was elected one of its Honorary 
Presidents for life. 

He was President of the Indian Econometric 
Society (1983-85) and of the Indian Economic 
Association (1985-86). He received the Mahalanobis 
Memorial Geld Modal for Economic Research in 
1975, and the V.K.R.V. Rao Prize in the Social 
Sciences n 1978. Chakravarty was invited to give 
the David Glass Memorial Lecture at the London 
School of Eoonomics in 1983 and the Radhakrishnan 
Memorial Lectures at Oxford University in 1985, to 
be Tinbergen Professor at Erasmus University 
(1976-77) and Jawaharlal Nehru Visiting Professor 
at Cambr-dge University 1984-85). 


AS detalii ia ee ee 
The author, a contemporary of Prof Sukkomoy 


Chakravarty, is a leading economist of interna- 
tional repute. 





Sukhomoy Chakravarty studied economics at 
Presidency College, Calcutia, and then went on to 
the Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam, 
where he worked with Jan Tinbergen and dida 
Ph.D. thesis, The Logic of Investment Planning (1959), 
that became justly recognised as an original contn- 
bution to economic planning. His next book, 
Capital and Development Planning (1969), was a far- 
reaching contribution to development economics, 
including the new field of ‘‘optimum growth theory” 
of which he was one of the founders. He went on to 
write several notable books, including the definitive 
insider's view of Indian planning, Development 
Planning: The Indian Experience (1986), which was 
based on his hugely successful Radhakrishnan 
Memorial Lectures at Oxford University. 

Chakravarty married a fellow t at Presi- 
dency College, Lalita Bhaduri, who is an econo- 
mist, and their only daughter is a scientist at Cam- 
bridge University. The Chakravarty home, at the 
Delhi University campus, was constantly full of 
students and young researchers, and both Sukhomoy 
and Lalita seemed to have infinite time for anyone 
secking their advice or company. 

Sukhomoy Chakravarty’s friends will always 
remember him as a person of astonishing intellectual 
power as well as remarkable warmth. When wo were 
students together at Presidency College, he not only 
knew more economics than all of us put together, he 


-seemed te know more physics than the physics 


students, more history than the historians, and 
clearly had more knowledge of the latest develop- 
ments in mathematics than those specialising in that 
field. His company encouraged laziness, since it 
was always possible to eschew hard work and to 
ask, instead, Sukhomoy for a little lecture on the 
subject, which would invariably be delivered with 
breath-taking clarity, precision and discrimination. 

I have scarcely encountered anyone with more 
intellectual curiosity and more pleasure in ideas, 
nor anyone with such command over scientific pro- 
gress in widely different disciplines. His profound 
Inquisitiveness and amazing cerebral powers were 
great assets for his research, teaching and other 

ofessional work, but on top of that they made 


. Sukhomoy Chakravarty the remarkable intellectual 


he was. There have been few like him anywhere. LJ 
(Courtesy: The Independent, London) 


S.C. : Nobel Prize for Gorbachev __ 


(Contd. from page 3) 


Mikhail Gorbachev is the harbinger of a civilisa- 
tional change not only in the USSR but across the 
globe, a change whose implications for the twenty- 
first oentury would be stupendous indeed. By 
honouring such a visionary and architect of a brave 
new world with the Nobel Peace Prize, the No 
Nobel Committee has in faet honoured itself. - 

l (October 17) 


Vankataramani: Saoddam and US Dilemma jo 


(Contd. from page 5) 


of dynamite and time on his hands and facing no 
dangor of interruption in his work by external ele- 
ments, can effectively destroy a pumping station. A 
study made some years ago for the House Com- 
mittee on International Relations noted that “pro- 
fessional demolition men could tear great gaps in 
the collection system where many pipes run in 
parallel. So could a few bombs properly placed.” 
Such being the case, American planners have now no 
alternative except to assume that Iragi demolition 
crows are already in place in Kuwaiti pumping 
stations. 

For similar reasons, American planners can no 
longer assume that the threat to Kuwaiti refineries 
and other petro-chemical plants may only be from 
some stray, technically unskilled saboteurs acting 
hurriedly and in constant dread of tertare and death 
if discovered. In the sont Kuwaiti situation 
where demolition specialists in each plant may be 
receiving advice from Iraqi oil industry technicians 
on the most critical items and segments to be des- 
troyed, the state of the installations when American 
forces ‘‘seize” thom, may well be imagined. 

The danger ef fire by accident or sabotage is 
something that senier executives of oil companies 
continually dread. Especially vulnerable are the 
large oil storage tanks and related facilities that 
separete- gasses from crude oil. To prevent the 
spread of fire caused by accident or sabotage from 
one tank to others, tanks are spread out in a large 
storage area, with appropriate spaco between one 
tank and another. The concept was that if a fire 
started in one tank as a result of an accident or 
ta i it would not necessarily mean that all the 
taoks the entire sterage area weuld be gutted. 
Military Planners and oil company tycoons also 
drew some comfert from the opinion of specialists 
that a saboteur with the kind ef wea and tho 

uantity of explosives that he co carry would 

d it no easy task te start a firein a huge crude 
oil storage tank with its well of very thick steel. 
Such solace is no longer available to American 
planners contemplating the present Kuwaiti scene. 
They have to bear in mind the views formulated 
some years ago by the US Army’s Weapons Effects 
Laboratory located in Vicksburg, Mississippi. The 
Laboratory said that spacing patterns in a storage 
area of high octane gas tanks will not be of help if 
each tank is ignited individually. Big crude ’ oil 
tanks, acoording te the Laboratery, “could best be 
destroyed by bombing first, then smearing napalm 
or incendiaries. ‘‘Iraq is now in a pesition- to carry 
out such actions at short netice. 

A well-executed explosien in a loading area can 
also destroy installations- onshere. According to 
specialists who havo written on the subject, such an 
explosien can occur if just one supertanker carrying 
petrol or a chemical like aaphtha were set on fire at 


pierside. The ional study referred to carlior 
recalled that an explosion invelving a mere 70 tonnes 
of liquefied nacaral gas had destroyed 80 square blocks 


in the city of Cleveland seme 50 years ago, it noted 
sombrely that an explosion ina loading area of 
100,000 tonnes or more would cause truly enormous 


devastation onshore. 
difficult to put out and even 


Oil well fires are 
moro s0.are fires on ore platforms, Oil industry 


-Garcia and, perhaps, Pakistan. 


urnals cite the fact that a 1970 fire on a single. 
Shell Oil platform’ off the coast of Louisiana was put 
out after no less than 136 days. America’s own Red 
Adair is the werld’s most soight-after oil fire-fightor, 
but Red Adair cannot work at a hundred places at 
the same time. The tions that he mounts to” 
overcome a single serious fire are extremely. compli-” 
cated, hazaradous, prolonged—and very expensive. © 
“If saboteurs plugged 100 wells simultaneously or 
set them on fire, they would deny this country more 
than a million barrels of oil aday until sufficient 
surplus teams, drill rigs, pipes, casings and associa- 


- ted accountrements arrive,” the study made for the 


Congressional Committee noted. 

Putting out fires, clearing.debris, and carrying 
out repairs will require massive efforts and colossal 
financial outlays. A vast assortment of components 
and equipment and very large numbers of skilled 
technicians, foremen, and engineers will have to be 
assembled. Studies made -by certain Federal 
agencica, the US General Accounting Office, and 
industry specialists had warned that in tho event of 
a serious emergency situation, enormous difficulties 
would arise if the available supply of components 
fell considerably short of the demand. The list is 
‘very long — drill pipe, casing, tubing, bits, valves, 
pressure gauges, engines, - compressors, blowout 
preventers, starch, caustic soda, alcehols, organic 
chemicals, etc., etc. 

“Steel for everything from offshore platforms to` 
pipe and pate would be instantaneously inadequate 
if major elements of the Sandi complex erupted,” 
according to a case study of a hypothetical scenario 
of US military intervention to seize the major of 
fields of the ‘Saudi core” — the onshore fields of 
Abgaiq, Dammam, Ghawar, and Qatif, and the 
big offshore installation at Berri. 

It is quite likely that Washington has already 
begun the precess of “‘pre-positioning”’ several items 
in “secure” locations in the region like Diego 
The “denial” a 
few days ago by Moscow that it had agreed to lend 
a large ship to the US for carrying “military equip- 
ment” to the Gulf region indicates, in my view, 
that the process of oning has been initiated 
and that the Soviet Union will lend a helping hand 
to Washington in this matter, if it has not already 
begun doing so). 

Conveying huge quantities of equipment and 
parts, including “‘monster components” to the actual 
sites of devastated oil fields, storage tanks, pumping 
stations, and installations weuld pose enermous 
problems. Damaged airport runaways, devastated 
por facilities, and a crippled read network will 

ve to be restored to a state of reasonable usability . 
if the components are to reach the locations whero 
they are to be used. When they de arrive, thousands 
of skilled and unskilled workers will be needed to 


various tive 
personnel, executives, and seasoned senior managers 
will have to be breught into initiate and carry on 
the innumerable tasks connected with producing, 
processing, and pia Sep, and administering 
the organisations connected with. 

Where will they be found and what will be the 
cost? Unless conscripted, American workers and 
managers will undoubtedly demand substantial bikes 
in wages as woll as a variety of facilities and “perks” 


for working in a ravaged region. West European 
personnel will be equally demanding. Hiring com- 
tent persons from developing countries will be 
inevitable, but will also call for time-consuming secu- 
rity cleararce procedures. Arab employees will have 
¢to be sub.ected to careful screening to weed out 
' potential subversives. 


Even when all these multifarious problems are 
more or lees satisfactorily taken care of, there will 
still remaic a continuing need for a very large num- 
ber of trained and armed persons, that is, military 
men, to onsure security at a host of scattered loca- 
tion for meny months, probably for some years. 


It will be a crushing financial burden that the US 
will have t> bear if Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
got devastated cither because.of misjudgment by 
Washingtoa or irrational action by the erratic, self- 
hypnotised Iraqi leader. The study conducted 15 
years ago curing the Ford Administration of a hypo- 
thetical US military intervention to seize only the 
oil fields o? the ‘‘Saudi core” had made a sombre 
point: ‘Budgetary constraints coupled with time 
requiremercts could be unbearable.” The price tag 
will be ver7 much higher at the present time. 







on the brick because he has to take into account 
such horreadous possibilities. If Kuwait, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia ate turned into a vast inferno, the 
consequences not only for the US and its allies but 
for the ent:re world may be unimaginably disastrous. 
ince Ame-ican Presidents are given to public display 
\of religiosizy, Bush is undoubtedly directing earnest 
prayers to the Lord that Saddam Hussein should 
somehow te induced to withdraw his troops from 
Kuwait or that he should get replaced very soon by 
“a more reasonable Iraqi leader. Obviously Bush will 
be giving a helping hand to the Lord in the form of 
overt and covert activities to bring about one or the 
other of his two objectives. In both those lines of 
activity Bush appears to be receiving concrete assis- 
tance from the Soviet Union. C] 
z (Courtesy: The Hindu) 








S. Shivanandan: Mandal & Media 
(Contd. from page 13) 


then becomes incapable of sustaining the politics of 
consensus, and begins to seek increasing recourse to 
the politics of coercion. 

However, it is essential that the coercive power of 
the state is not exercised in a manner that draws 
attention to class differences. That would blow the 
facade of national identity. If the ideology of 
nationality is to survive, then it would require that a 
national minority, not quite of the mainstream, 
should bear the brunt of the coercive power of the 
state. 

The Mandal Commission challenges the elite 
dominance of a narrow upper-caste minority — both 
subsequently and ideologically.’ Rather than invite 
the under-privileged to forget their deprivations in 
the effort t> build the nation, it asserts their claim to 
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resident Bush is nervous and hesitant as he stands- 





COMMUNICATION 


In Bad Taste 


was astonished to find in Mainstream (October 

6, 1990) an ill-eoncealed reference (on p. 27 of 
the issue), in utter bad taste, to the caste origins 
of one our best social anthropologists, who is - 
alleged to be the son of a “Brahmin mother” and 
husband of a “‘Brahmin wife”, although he carries | 
a “French surname”, as the motive of his publicly 
held positien on the Mandal Report. It will bear 
repetition that the achievement of this social 
anthropologist cannot be wiped off by any petty 
TRAN or vote-catcher. He will outlive them 

Boudhayan Chattopadhyay 

October 16, 1990 
House Nó. 826 
Lavy Pinto Block 


Asiad Village Society 
New Delhi-110049 





the governance of the nation. Having captured the 
legislative arm of the state, it proclaims that they 
will now have to establish real power over the 
executive arm. [_] ` 


Gita Ramaswamy : Crumbling Fortresses 


(Contd. from page 22) 


Three kilometres from Elkathurthi, Damera isa 
contrast to both Elkathurthi and Akannapet. Here 
youth of all castes mingle freely together, and there 
is no overt remembrance of hated feudal practices. 
Tho big landowner here is Chintelapani Sudhakar 
Reddy, who is called America or foreign Sudhakar’ 
Reddy because of his visits abroad. In 1975, he owned 
about 150 acres, now he has control of abont 100. 
acres. Sudhakar Reddy is a wealthy factory owner 
in Hyderabad, and inherits another 70-100 acres: 
from his mother (his grandfather having no other 
issue) in Tatikal, Keshavpatnam mandal not far 
away. Here too the people have staked ovt their 
claim for some 100 acres though they were reluctant 
to talk about it. i 


X 


WHAT is conclusively proved by tho marginal 
enquiries made by us clearly reveals that land occupa- 
tion by the people in these areas have a strong base 
in truth, and that it has been the landlords and gov- 
ernment officials who have been criminally evading 
the various land reform laws throughout. We are 
appalled that the government has been so apathetic, 
that political parties have joined the landierd in 
hiding the facts, and are only surprised that people 
are not more angry. 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint credit. 
My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should become a 
beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 


(December 29, 1947) 


SAH BROTHERS 
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-= The Pledge 


T wo basic features of the present developments have been blurred by seemingly calculated design. First, by facing 

Parliament knowing full well that the odds in the numbers game were tilted against him, the erstwhile Premier, V.P. 
Singh, set a healthy precedent that Charan Singh had failed to do in 1979, and thereby secured the foundations of our 
parliamentary democracy. : 

Secondly, by unswervingly upholding the secular values enshrined in our Constitution that the proponents of Hindu 
Rashtra were hell-bent on undermining in order to lend a theocratic colour to the constitutional provisions, V.P. Singh and 
his supporters mut be credited with having 
incorporated the need to combat the 
communal menace as the priority item on 


the nationzl agenda. And this, at a time 
when the menace has assumed alarming 
proportions as the events at Ayodhya on 
and after Oztober 30 as well as the spate of 
<- communal ~iolence in large parts of North 
India clearly signify. 

One sircerely hoped that Chandra 
Shekhar, the present Premier, and Rajiv 
Gandhi, his patron, would positively respond 
to this move vis-a-vis the communal danger 
now that tLe acrimony which marked the 
November 7 Lok Sabha debate is behind us. 
However, ary such inclination on their part 
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Exp,urtty 
is lacking til date. The new Premier appa- 2 
rently favours a compromise with Hindu 
fimdamental sts at this juncture. One wonders 
how the UP Chief Minister would be able to 
reconcile his bold struggle against the VHP/ | Single Copy 
Bajrang Dal with such an approach of his Six Monthe 
mentor. E Annual 

In this tackdrop a countrywide mass Three Yaare 
mobilisation against the communal threat Life Subscription 
does not brock the slightest dday. Regardless 
of whatever happens at the Centre and the 
States (whica are already experiencing the 
inevitable fall-out of the sordid happenings 
in New Delh), this mobilisation must be ensured by all the secular forces who need to come together overcoming every 
partisan and sectarian consideration. 

Let the lainching of such a programme be our solemn pledge on this November 14, the first anniversary of the birth 
centenary of Jawaharlal Nehru whose crusade against communalism does not bear repetition. No task today is as important 
as that of effectively alienating the communal forces who, having tasted blood after V.P. Singh’s exit, are out to realise their 
diabolical plan of irreparably damaging the secular-democratic fabric of our sovereign republic that remains to this day an. 
abiding montment to the architect of modern India. i ’ 
November 14 : cC 
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A Decisive Turning Point 


S.G. SARDESAT 


s write these lines Chandra Shekhar is being sworn 
in as the new Prime Minister of India supported by 
the Congress-I and a few other outfits. 


National politics is in utter bedlam. We are at a vital 


turning point in India’s post-independence history. One 
must see through the blinding smoke and fumes which 
have enveloped the country to understand what is the crux 
of the situation and what is urgently needed to save the 
nation from ruin. 


Such a ramshackle ministry is bound to be shortlived. 


Perhaps it may last for three or four months. 

And yet it serves a purpose. It gives the necessary time 
(if the opportunity is grasped) to the national forces which 
are basically secular and democratic to close their ranks 
and stem the advancing tide of Hindu chauvinism which 
Re Sas on ge meee, Hepner ware 
democratic and secular entity. 

If the progressive, patriotic forces anis their present 
internecine warfare the victory of Indian fascism against 
the divided forces of secularism is inevitable. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose birth anniversary we are observing on November 
14, said in the thirties that if fascism comes to India it will 
do so wearing a Hindu mask. That moment is here end 
now. 

In my opinion it was extremely tragic (and suicidal) for 


the Left parties, the Congress-I and the Janate Dal not to 
have accepted the proposal of the President to make an .. 
effort to form a national government. 

In his speech in Parliament V.P. Singh supported the’ 
proposal of a national government including tke Lefts and 
excluding the BJP. That is what a national government 
means today. 

Till about, six months ago, the BJP was maintaining a - 
distance from the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the Bajrang 
Dal Now they are completely identified. There is no question 
of including the BJP in a national govérnment now. 

However, as matters stand, how do we advance to 
narrowing the gulf between the Congress-I anc the Janata 
Dal-8 on one side, and the Janata Dal and the Lefts on the 
other? That is the million dollar question. 

The coming together of these four political formations 
(which are basically secular and democratic whatever 
concessions they may have made to communal forces at one 
time or another in the past) is an indispensatle necessity 
for giving a viable and effective base to the countrywide 
forces of national unity. The base will be broadened in 
course of time. 

One can be confident that if they join hands without loss 
of time, the sinister attack of fascism can still be halted and 


repulsed. (Continued on page i 





Milestone in Privileged Classes’ Fight for Survival 





here is anew government in New Delhi and all 

Indians must, in their interest, wish it well. The 
longer it lasts*- which may not be longer than a year — the 
better the chances of the country recovering from the 
incendiary hysteria of recent months. This was induced 
hysteria that almost completely obscured the fact that we 
constitute a fairly enlightened and functioning democracy 
which, given a chance, will right itself. It is not much of a 
chance, of course;-for many reasons. 

First is the fact that the long fuse for this brand of 
manipulated hysteria was lit a long time back, even as the 
publicly reviled and secretly lamented government of V.P. 
Singh assumed office eleven months ago. The anger arose 
from the failure of the deeply entrenched defenders of the 
economic, social and political status quo and privilege to 
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stop him until the last possible minute. This anger was the 
spark that ignited the smouldering embers left by the 
massive electoral defeat they had suffered in November 
1989. 

The next reason is that these elements are now back in 
full force behind the new government as the sole guarantors 
of its stability. This contains a threat to tha democratic 
process against which all Indians must be on guard. Their 
vigil must last the time the Congress and its patrons need 
to achieve their immediate purposes through th government 
they have helped to set up. 

The last and most important reason Lies, sadly, in the 
constitutional cloak provided for the virtual reversal of the 
November 1989 electoral verdict against the Cargress without 
an election. 


In the Mainstream Annual (October 27, 1990) It was announced that the next lseue of Ma/nstream would appear on November 24, 1990 and Its 
price would be enhanoed to Rs 4 In view of the rise In the cost of production. However, due to the Insistence of a large number of readers not - 
to suspend publloation on account of the extraordinary sttuation Inthe country, we subeequently decked to bring out Mainstream on November 
10, 1990 and November 17, 1990 In a condensed form (that ls, comprising 20 pages whereas normally It conslats of 36 pages). Hemoe the rétention 
‘of the original price of Re 3 for these two Issues, The November 24, 1990 tseue of Mainstream will appear In its norma! size and cost Ae 4. Detalls 
ofthe revised subscription rates will be given In that Issue. The present subscribers will not be affected by the revised rates, — Editor 
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< AFTER tke fall of the V.P. Singh Government, the 

' Congress as the single largest party in-the present 
Parliamen: refused to accept the responsibility -of 
exploring zhe formation of a stable government but 
has been permitted to prop up a small splinter party 
to form the government without openly sharing power. 
The responsibility for this democratic distortion must 
lie primarily with the politicians including those who 
publicly proclaimed that they are not political brokers 
but political leaders, not, all of whom are in the 
Congress or seek to promote its interests. 

Togethe-, these leaders or brokers have increasingly 
turned politics into a blood sport where the blood 
rarely shows ~ except of course where it is the blood 
of others. > 

Red-blocded displays of social, religious or political 
clout as at Amethi or Meham, Gonda or Bhagalpur 
and countless other unfortunate habitats of the deprived 
classes and the minorities rightly attract frightening 
notice. 

Violent cistortions of the democratic process which 

-cause bloodletting, among other things, do not always 
attract suck notice. As they did not, through the anti- 
Mandal tral of violence and the so-called Ram rath 
yatra throigh the, terror-filled and -communally 
combustible countryside, culminating Wednesday last 
week (November 7) in Parliament House in the bloodiest 
night-of-the-long-knives in’ India’s democratic ex- 
perience. ‘ i 

The eleven-month-old minority government headed 
by V.P. Singh, a broodingly different politician who 
had defied precise labelling, was not expected to last 
long even when it was formed last December. But the 
way it fell — the eleven-hour-long perliamentaryjourney 
into that nizht, when “friend” savaged “friend” and 
enemies bayed gleefully for the blood of V.P. Singh, 
until the final moment of destruction of the new 
democratic axperiment to change the rules of the 
political game in favour of the deprived majority — 
was not quite the way it was expected to go. 

The day began dramatically: Ram Dhan, a senior 
parliamenta7y representative of the Scheduled Castes 
and a man o? considerable poise and dignity (who was 
once a close comrade-jn-arms of Chandra Shekhar 
when the two alongwith Krishan Kant had formed the 
“Young Turks” group in the Congress in the sixties), 
entered the packed and tense chamber angrily 
complaining to the Speaker that on his way to the 
House he had been stopped and told by some men he 
would be “eliminated” if he did not vote for Chandra 
Shekhar. Shekhar dismissed the charge with a bored 
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and irritated remark Ram Dhan should 
have first sought his (Shekhar’s) protection before he 
complained to the Speaker. ` f 


. The near-violent scenes that followed reminded several 


witnesses of an eleven-month-old incident outside 
Chandra Shekhar’s residence when Ram Jethmalani 
was roughed up hy some men as he planned a sit-in, 
protesting alleged efforts by a controversial business 
houge to broker support for Shekhar’s leadership of 
the Janata Dal against V.P. Singh. Shekhar 
reportedly said the incident showed he was “not 
helpless”. 

Bowing out of the House late Wednesday night, 
V.P. Singh referred briefly to the “disturbing trend of 
the use of money power by capitalists from Calcutta 
and Bombay” as a contributory cause for his govern- 
ment’s collapse. Leaders of the two Communist Parties, 
which have consistently backed the V.P. Singh 
Government and voted for it, made more explicit 
references to the interference by two business houses 
in the country’s political and administrative process. 

They suggested that the official Indian inquiry to 
unearth recipients of massive kickbacks in the Bofors 
gun deal, in relation to which the Hindujas’ name has 
often figured, may be wound up soon if the new 
government is formed with the support of the Congress. 
V.P. Singh chose to play the issue down, though he 
did say that the Swiss courts are expected to conclude 
the legal process concerning disclosure of the secret 
bank accounts “very soon”, and that he planned to 
request President Venkataraman to “keep all papers 
related to Bofors” in his custody. 


~ 


BUT Bofors and the other inquiries being pressed by 
the V.P. Singh Government into other scandals were 
not the only issues on which the Congress, its old and 
new allies and big business interests came together to 
oust him. 

The steady legislative thrust of the V.P. Singh 
Government to pay greater attention to rural: India, 
the “fields and farms” from which, as he had repeatedly 
said, the Janata Dal had received much of its support, 
was seen as a threat to the urban-oriented social, 
economic, and educational thrust of the development 
pattern followed so far. More specifically, the decision 
of the V.P. Singh Government to implement the 
Mandal Commission Report to provide assured job 
quotas for the backward classes in government services, 
the constitutional protection against legal challenge 
given to all land reform legislations and the announced 
intention to make the right to work a fundamental 
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right too had become red rags to the status quoists. 

Much preparatory work has also :been done to 
restore the health of democratic institutions including 
the judiciary, and to fulfil constitutional pledges to 
ensure the fair operation of the federal structure. 

Major failures haunted the V.P. Singh Government, 
especially its failure to hold elections in violence- 
rocked Punjab soon after last, November’s general 
election. The escalating extremist violence in the more 
security-sensitive border State of Kashmir, basically a 
legacy of long misrule by the National Conference and 
the Congress, has remained another dark area. 

Taming the aggreasive Hindu majority communaliam 
has been another dangerously unfulfilled task, made 
enormously complicated by the involvement of parties 
like the Congress to regain voter support among the 
majority community. 

Ignoring the “blood of others” shed in the wake of 
the countrywide processions of the “sacred bricks” 
taken out by militant Hindu brigades to Ayodhya on 
the eve of the 1989 election, and the deal suspected to 
have been struck by the Congress on the site of the 
controversial temple to Ram where a mosque now 
stands, Rajiv Gandhi charged the V.P. Singh Govern- 
ment last Wednesday with the responsibility for the 
loss of “as many as 5000 lives ... in various disturbances” 
in the past eleven months. 

The Congress and the others claiming to follow its 
lead have not bothered to tell the people that the toll 
of violence sparked this time around by the pseudo- 
religious “chariot” drive conducted by the suave and 
hardline BJP leader, L.K. Advani, through disturbed 
and communally tense zones was kept to the barest 
minimum by the precautionary steps taken by the 
Janata Dal Governments of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

More interestingly, praise is bestowed on the UP 
Chief Minister because of his partisanship in the grim 
fight to unseat V.P. Singh, and is denied to the Bihar 
leader because he is still with V.P. Singh. 

V.P. Singh is lambasted for not stopping Advani’s 
rath yatra at the start, and then for not resolving the 


issue through a “dialogue”. His attempt to do this at- 


the eleventh hour is painted a as a dirty double-dealing 
trick. 


THE convergence of the Congreas and the BJP lines 
of attack on the V.P. Singh Government has not 
surprised many. They have come together in an 
undeclared alliance to blunt and defeat the V.P. Singh 
Government’s effort to bring about a basic change in 
=r ag country’s democratic goals in favour of the rural 
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poor and the traditionally neglected anc deprived 
backward classes. ` 

In different words, the two parties have said that - 
the job quotas for the backwards had been offered by © 
Singh to ensure a sizeable vote-bank for himself, and 


_ that his secularism is only really a cover for casteiam. 


With big business houses acquiring a stranglehold 
on major media organisations, this defence 3f privilege 
has taken on the misleading colours of a national 
crusade in defence of vital national interests. That it is 
no such thing but a desperate and almost a last 
minute struggle for survival by representacives of the 
privileged classes before the “mobs” swamp them is a 
reality reflected in the manner in which students and 
unemployed youth have been incited into continuous 
violence and self-inflicted deaths in the anti-Mandal 
agitation. That the young men and womer are in fact 
being used as expendable foot soldiers in the larger 
struggle for the preservation of.economic and social 
privilege is a possibility that has begun to receive 
public notice. Reports about the coming together of 
the elements responsible for the 1984 ant--Sikh riots 
in Delhi — when the “blood of (more than 2000) 
others” was spilled — and elements offering a kind of 
religious absolution for sélf-immolation have also come 
to notice. 

„It is possible that this cycle yiosi Gall abate 
now with the V.P. Singh Government out. The Mandal - 
Report may go back to its dusty shelves — where it 
had lain for ten long years until the V.P. Singh 
Government tried to rescue it. It is possibla also that a 
solution “acceptable to all” may be found to, the 
Ayodhya temple-mosque dispute if the predicament of 
the new government evokes a Spahe response 
within the BJP or the RSS. 

Even go the new ‘Sct is unlikely to be able 
to quieten the countryside dr ensure a stable adminis- 
tration for long. Fresh electi ectians, sooner than later, 
appear inescapable. Even they, however, are unlikely 
to produce a stable basis for a stable government, 

Major political realignments within and between 
the Centrist and the Left forces appear to be the long- 
term answer. The Congress party’s relevance to the 
political process, which has been falling sharply in 
recent years, is unlikely to improve in the wake of ifs 
new role as -the supporter of a rebel paitical group 


` ranged against the Congress for long. The splintering 


Janata Dal, never a homogenous formation, has no 
future unless it also unde drastic transformation. 
The shorter this process the greater the chances 
of the country regaining its stability and renewing its 
effort to move towards growth with justica. O 
(November 10) 
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Readings on Chandra Shekhar 


_ A.G. NOORANT 


AG. Noorani, the noted jurist and prominent columnist who has been a well-wisher and friend of 
Mainstream for years, has compiled the following for the benefit of our readers to enable them to get a clearer 
idea of the personality from Ballia, UP who has just been sworn in as the country’s eighth Prime Minister. 

— Editor 


ho is Chandra Shekhar? What kind of a person 

is he? 

These qiestions assume significance now that he 
has become our new Prime Minister. Let us face the 
facts that have appeared in public. 

Janardhan Thakur, the well-known journalist who 
is no friend of V.P. Singh, wrote a book in 1978 
entitled Ali the Janata Men. At page 132, he wrote: 
“Chandra Shekhar likes to draw a'line between 
businessmen and friends who are in business. He had 
lots of suck friends who have hung around him, and 
made the best use of his ‘radicalism’.” He went on to 
add at page 134: 

Radicalimn has its own charms. It’s like a wine that 

goes to tne head. It generates its own pride and a 

feeling of exclusivenees. A man with a radical image 

creates his own standards of success. If his radicalism 
is genuine, a politician can wield such power that 
would mzke those in seats of power look small. But if 
the radiczlism is a mere imposition, a mere cloak, the 
power anj the glory begin to wear thin. And that can 
make hir a pathetic sight. Chandra Shekhar’s journal, 
Young Indian, which was replete with radical editorial 
stuff, waz an education for anybody who cared to 
delve intc the nature and style of Indian politics and 
politicians. Its issues mirrored the queer mix of 
radicaliara and unscrupulous business. Literally half 
the pages of its special numbers, of which there were 
always one too many, were full of advertisements 
from all manner of business houses and capitalist 
organisat.ons, from the Dalmias and Nevatias down 
to the Rainbow Steels Limited of Muzaffarnagar. Just 
one issus of the journal carried 274 pages of 

advertisements alonel . 

All ths lent weight to charges that the “Young 
Turks” ware thick with all manner of operators of the ` 
business end industrial world. The motivations behind 
the attacks they launched in Parliament were often 
suspect. It was alleged that the former Minister for 
Steel, Moian Kumaramangalam, was attacked day in 


and day out, in Parliament and outside, just because 
+ he refused to allow the Bokaro steel plant to go to the 
Americans. Stories are still told about the secret 
conclaves of the Congress radicals at Raja Dinesh 
Singh’s house, after which they would move to 
Parliament, and pry with questions 
just to humililate him for the ouster of Dastoor & Co. 
from the Bokaro scene — because they had recommen- 
ded the Americans to undertake the steel project. 
They were the radicals who failed the country. 
Chandra Shekhar makes no secret of his ambitions. 
Many overlooked it during his famous padayatra, 80 
great was the urge for decent leadership. In 1979 
ambition drove Chandra Shekhar to rebuff even, JP 
who advised him not to stand for the leadership of the 
Janata Party. 

The following is a translation of the lettter he wrote 
to JP in Hindi: 

New Delhi, July 19, 1979 

Respected Jayaprakashji, 

- J] received your letter last evening. I had come to 

know the contents of the letter prior to its delivery 

though radio and news agencies. 

In the present political atmosphere of Delhi when 
rumours are afloat this letter is much talked about. I 
was very much shocked and pained as to how and 
why these things happened in a pre-planned way. I 
would like to inform you that when the question 
cropped up that Mr Desai should quit the Janata 
Parliamentary Party leadership I had made it 
abundantly clear that it would be neither good to 
compel Mr Desai to step down nor would it be 
desirable for the party. 

If Mr Desai voluntarily decides'to relinquish 
his post, I will contest the JPP leadership. In 
view of my decision my friends have considered it 
wise to seek your help and requested me to write this 
letter to you. For me, your decision or directive 
in my personal affairs will be the last especially 
fh the circumstances when there is no question of’ 
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holding any post. 

But I would like to say ono thing that it would 

‘have been better and dignified if you are not 

to play any role in the present controversy. 
Of lato several controversies cropped up in the 

party and I had to face criticisms and allegations, but 
I never thought it fit to use your personality to salve 
my problems. I am not aware of the moral side 
of politics, but considering the stature of your 
personality and keeping in view common courtosy, I 
restrained myself all these days. Those who thought 
otherwise were perhaps more concerned about the 
party and the nation than I was I could not understand 
such conduct and I felt sorry. Please don’t take it 
otherwise. 

` I have come to the conclusion in view of the 
- happenings all those days, I am not fit to bear the 

responsibilities of the Janata Party in such 

party manoeuvres. That ts why if I take any deci- ‘ 
sion helplosaly in the present situation. I am confident 
you will appreciate my sentiments in the correct 
perspective. I will meet you as soon as I get time. 
Yours 
8d/- Chandra Shekhar 

P.S.: Morarjibhai had also written a letter to you. 

(emphasis added) 

This, to a man who had made him President of the 
Janata Party. The double-talk and the arrogance are 
evident in the letter. Hurt, J.P. released the letter to 
the press from Patna on July 21 no sooner he received 


it. PTI gave the text to the newspapers who carried it. 


on July 22, 1979. 

On June 8, 1989 The Times of India carried an 
article by Mohan Guruswamy, Chandra Shekhar’s 
former acolyte, that helps to throw more light on the 
Janata leader. Under the caption “Chandra Shekhar’s 

Ire: Ideology Not the Cause”, it read as follows: 

‘ The gloves aro finally off. By sacking Raghunath Jha, 
Chandra Shekhar’s (and Jagannath Mishra’s7) man 
who had become the President of the Bihar Janata 
Dal, V.P. Singh has finally made known that he 
would not stand by and watch while a fifth column 
took root in the country’s main Opposition party. 
Predictably, Chandra Shekhar has struck back with 
the only weapon he has. This is the question — where 
were you whon the Emorgency was on? As if it were 
an essetitial litmus tost to pass to qualify for the 
leadership of the Opposition. And so he and his 
friends have come up with a “lotter” purported to 
have boon written by Jayaprakash ‘Narayan over 15 
years ago, complaining about the spinclessness of 
some Congrossmen, including V.P. Singh and Om 
Mehta, Chandra Shekhar’s son’s father-in-law. Even 
though the demand for V.P. Singh's resignation has 
been made by some of Chandra Shekhar’s flunkays, it 
is clearly the master’s voice that they are echoing. - 
= If we were to adopt this manner of yardstick to 





judge our leadors, even Mahatma Gandhi, lct alone 
Chandra Shekhar, would not measure up to the new 
standards demanded. Those who are familiar with 
our recent history will recall that Gandhiji till as late 


- “as the 1920s was, by his own admission, quite happy 


to let India remain part of the British Empire. In fact 
he had served Britain’s First World War effort by 
helping recruit thousands from Kaira district to serve 
as cannon. fodder in battlefields far from home, that 
the Raj “honoured” him with the Kaiser-o-Hind medal! 
Gandhiji seemed to realise the “evil” nature of the 
British occupation of India only when the Rowlatt 
Act was enacted. Only then did he denounce them 
and began his efforts to end their rule in India. Now 
somebody with a fondness for archival trivia could 
ferret out an old postcard from Gandhiji expressing 
his groat admiration for what the British were doing 
to India and vould conceivably domand that his rale 
be re-appraised! 

Those who have known Chandra Shekhar will 
testify to his constant denigration of JP as a good-for- 
nothing munshi. Even as late as 1974, Chandra 
Shekhar was busy denouncing the JP movement, As 
a matter of fact that year he was heckled and driven 
away from a public meeting organised in Ballia by the 
Congress to attack JP. Only then did his eyos open, 
Now is Chandra Shekhar’s undoubtedly courageous 
stand over the Emergency to be judged by this or by 
the fact that his closest friends were negotiating with 
Indira Gandhi right through the Emergency for his 
rehabilitation? Whether the lady or Chandra Shekhar 
was unrelenting only time will tell. 

Surely, V.P. Singh’s support of the Emergency was 
known to Chandra Shekhar when he agreed to bea 
part of the Janata Dal with V.P. Singh as the President. 
If the stand on the Emergency was of such great 
importance to Chandra Shekhar, then it is for him to 
provide an explanation for his wanting to re-install 
Zail Singh as the President of India after he was 
doubly guilty of foisting Rajiv Gandhi as the Prime 
Minister in gross violation of constitutional proce- 
dures and established precedents, after the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi. Did not Chandra Shekhar personally 
go to Amethi to welcome Maneka Gandhi, the “crown 
princess of the Emergency” into the then Janata 
Party? And did he not accept Babu Jagjivan Ram, 
who moved the Emergency resolution in 1976, as his 
party’s standard boarer in 1979? Clearly Chandra 
Shekhar believes that consistency is the virtue of a 
donkey even while demanding it of others. 

However, in his opposition to V.P. Singh, Chandra 
Shekhar has been uncomfortably consistent. He has 
never disguised his intense dislike and contempt for 
V.P. Singh. Even when V.P. Singh began making 
waves as the uncompromisingly honest and tough 
Finance Minister, Chandra Shekhar began to see him 
as a threat to himscif. Swami Agnivesh was also 


> (Continued on page 16) 
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V.P. Singh: An Objective Analysis 


B.G. VERGHESE 


.P. Singh has demitted office barely 11 months 

` after he led the National Front to a famous 
electoral victory, not decisive in itself perhaps, but no 
lees eloquent for that reason in its verdict against the 
Congress-I Many, especially among the urban 
intelligentsia, recall bitterly that V.P. Singh possibly 
never uttered a truer word than when he once said 
that he wculd be a “disaster” as a Prime Minister. 
Others hays hailed him as the messiah of a new order. 
These sharply contrasting views emphasise the enigma 
that V.P. Singh was and remains: deeply emotional, 
unpredictable, indecisive, and yet doggedly determined 
in the pursuit of causes to which he is committed. 

There is ittle doubt that the 1989 election campaign 
was built around a simple sea-green incorruptible 
image of V.P. Singh at a time when the stench of 
Bofors and all it signified filled the air and people were 
aghast at the fast erosion of constitutional and demo- 
cratic norms and the gross misuse of the electronic 
media as an official trumpet. The National Front-led 
coalition with external support was cobbled together 
by a promise of restoration of political freedoms and 
democratic rights. Its record on this, although avoidably 
blemished cn more than one count, has been positive 
on the whole. 

The Prime Minister interpreted the National Front 
manifesto with all the devotion due to a scriptural 
text, itemis ng each promise and its offshoots and 
calling on every department of the government to 
work out a time-bound action programme with a 
system of internal monitoring every month, professedly 
overseen by V.P. Singh himself. Action plans were 
indeed drawn up and announced and target dates 
advertised. But, for whatever reason, the process in all 
too many cases became mechanistic, without the core 
ideas being either properly conceptualised or even 
sufficiently internalised. The bureaucracy may have 
been resistant to ideas like freedom of information 
and autonorry for broadcasting but would not or could 
not have gone against clearly reasoned policies and 
firm political leadership. 

In the result, the National Front-manifesto was 
broken down into a long check-list of items which 
came to be dutifully ticked off as “implemented”. 
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Here is a random listing: legislation, introduced or 
enacted, pertaining to Prasar Bharati, the Lok Pal, 
statutory status for panchayati institutions and nagar 
palikas for both governance and development, and 
workers’ participation in management; action on or 
the presentation of position papers on loan waivers, 
electoral reforms, the setting up of a judicial commission 
(for judicial appointments), the Inter-State Council, a 
National Security Council, a women’s commission, a 
youth commission, and the placing of a large number 
of land reform laws in the Ninth Schedule and thereby 
beyond judicial review. An educational review committee 
was set up and another to examine the cost-effectiveness 
of Defence expenditure. A Freedom of Information 
Act with corresponding liberalisation in the official 
secrecy regime, the promise to make the right to work 
a fundamental right, and the enunciation of an agricul- 
tural policy to reorient farm strategies and priorities 
were among the measures on which debate and imple- 
mentional studies were initiated. Employment was 
made the centrepiece of the Approach to the Eighth 
Plan and a commitment made to allocating 50 per cent 
of Plan expenditure to the farm sector. And, of course, 
27 per cent reservation for OBCs was announced in 
the implementation of the Mandal Commission Report, 
setting off a controversy that traumatised the nation. 

There was talk of a brave new beginning in Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam. V.P. Singh’s visit to Amritsar 
and the Golden Temple evoked a tremendous emotional 
response among the Sikh masses and others but there 
was little follow-up and V.P. Singh now says that he 
made a Himalayan blunder in not holding elections to 
the Punjab Assembly last March. How true. None of 
the other initiatives on Punjab such as reactivating 
prosecutions against those against whom FIRs had 
been filed following the November 1984 killings in 
Delhi and raising the compensation given to Sikh 
widows have subsequently been able to break the 
deadlock and restore trust after the electoral opportunity 
was missed. 


© 
LIKEWISE in Kashmir. The precipitate ouster of the 
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Farooq Abdullah Government sent out mixed signals 
and the ensuing dual-track policy was soon abandoned 
with too little carrot and too much stick, resulting in a 
deepening and widening of alienation that is now 
going to be that much more difficult to reverse. The 
situation in Assam and the North-East too have been 
allowed to drift while the ULFA has grown to menacing 
proportions. There was for some time an unfortunate 
ambivalence about the IPKF, the LTTE and Sri Lanka 
but this has more or less ended, while fences have 
been mended with Nepal and, to some extent, 
Bangladesh. Relations with Pakistan, however, remain 
strained for reasons not of the government’s seeking: 

V.P. Singh’s Cabinet-making was slow and remained 
incomplete with important portfolios being held as an 
additional charge by grossly over-burdened Ministers. 
For long there was no Education Minister in an asto- 
nishing downgrading of a vital portfolio. Some unseemly 
and unnecessary witch-hunting was permitted, sending 
out the wrong message about the intentions and 
policies of the new administration. There was a disas- 
trous statement by the Home Minister about Governors 
being political agents of the Central Government, and 
a gross abuse of gubernatorial powers in promulgating 
President’s Rule in Karnataka. The economy was not 
im good shape when the National Front took over but 
subsequent price and balance of payments trends 
have been worrying, with the Gulf crisis aggravating 
the situation. 

V.P. Singh was dogged from the start by the 
thwarted ambitions of two senior coleagues. The manner 
of his own election as party leader last December was 
unbecoming and unnecessary and may be kindled 
intrigue that an open leadership election would have 


‘averted. If this was done to achieve a consensus, the - 


facade was grossly deceptive. The handling of the 


Meham crisis was convoluted and the breach with 


Devi Lal set in motion further intrigue. The Prime 
Minister's style of almost inviting and then “managing 
contradictions” was artful. And the Ayodhya issue 
was unwisely allowed to drift though a principled 
stand was taken ultimately. 

Implementation of the Mandal Report was undeniably 
mentioned in the National Front’s manifesto. But the 
manner of its sudden announcement without adequate 
public or political preparation on August 7 was clearly 
perceived as a bid to undercut Devi Lal’s farmers’ 
rally on August 9. The reactions were unexpected. 
The protest snowballed into a highly emotional, almast 
hysterical outburst with immolations, suicides and 
violence taking a ghastly toll. While the Prime Minister 
received accolades from disadvantaged groups, his 
alienation from a large body of student youth, the 


urban middle class and the intellectual community 
was instant and widespread. The country was sharply 
divided. Rather than swiftly moving to bridge the gulf, 
the Prime Minister played the role of a logician, 
standing firm and resolute even in the face of a stay 
order by the Supreme Court and when even some 
small symbolic gestures would have cooled passions 
and healed the wounds. : 

This was a grave error of political judgement. V.P. 
Singh explained his philosophy in an interview carried 
by The Times of India: “Transformational forces are 
not the same as transactional forces. You cannot do 
good politics, you don’t transform the country, through 
transaction. Transformation has got its own dynamics. 
It is uncompromising. There can be no quid pro quo.” 
V.P. Singh saw OBC reservations not merely as an act 
of social que and economic advancement, but ai 
power-sharing. 


-THIS very logic alarmed L.K. Advani who read the 


Mandal announcement as a coup aimed at garnering 4 
considerable vote-bank for the National Front as e 
prelude to snap elections and marginalisation of the 
BJP by dividing Hindu votes. The BJP response war 
to launch Advani on his ill-advised rath yatra fror 
Somnath to Ayodhya in a bid to unite Hindu sentimeni 
across castes around the Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
and the VHP’s kar seva plan for October 80. It is sac 
that one of the country’s most. sober and mature 
leaders should have cast himself.in a major, yet wholly 
negative, rote in a Greek tragedy. Adyani may protesi 
that his intentions were constructive. But the 
consequences of his action, which gave moral anc 
political support to the VHP, Bajrang Dal and othe: 
revivalist forces, could be clearly foreseen. 

Much surprise and dismay have been expressec 
over the aborted National Front administration 
Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lal could find that the 
electorate may not necessarily forgive them whatevel 
short-lived or limited success they may achieve. No! 
does Rajiv Gandhi emerge as a knight in shinin; 
armour, although he may be an immediate beneficiary 
of the National Front’s discomfiture. 

A close look at the National Front coalition, formec 
by a minority group supported from the outside by 
two antagonistic forces represented by the BJP anc 
the Leftists, indicated from the start that the commor 
programme on which all the three could agree upor 
was limited to the restoration of democratic and politi 
cal institutions and conventions much of which hac 

' (Continued on page 19 
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Ram Temple Controversy: 
Time for Dispassionate Introspection 


PARTHA S. GHOSH i 


This article — by the Director of the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), New Delhi — 
recched us rather late. However, although written before October 30, the points raised in it are highly 


refevant even today. It is thus being published here. 


. n & nation’s history these are trying moments. 

- Lal Krishna Advani’s rath yatra has trium- 
phantly entered Delhi amidst loud chants from the 
Bajrang Dal and VHP enthusiasts vowing to build at 
any cost zhe Ram Janmabhoomi temple at the site 
where the Babri Masjid now stands in the district of 
Faizabad. The D-day is fast approaching and all of us 
are nervously waiting to see how this ends October 30. 
There are two basic dimensions of the whole issue 
and unlees one dispassionately puts_them in a clear 
perspective the debate is bound to charge emotions 
which will generate only heat, no light. In the first 
place, there is the question of Hindu faith and the 
issue whether anyone should at all bother about 
historical realities when this faith is at stake. I recall 
that when several eminent historians, whose professional 
honesty nobody questions, wrote a number of articles 
in the national press suggesting that there was no 
historical svidence to prove that Lord Ram was born 
at the disputed site of the present Babri Masjid, seve- 
ral Hindu enthusiasts (they pride themselves of being 
devout Hindus and I have all respect for their feelings 
for my own parents also belonged to this category and 
I know thet they were honest and good people) retorted 
by saying “these views were largely expressed through 
letters to the editor in leading national dailies) that 
the question of popular faith should never be put to 
historical scrutiny. Some of them even tried to draw a 
parallel with the Islamic experience and argued that 
the Muslims of the world were angry with Salman 
Rushdie for his Satanic Verses simply because he 
insulted their faith. But they ignored the fact that 
Rushdie was not a historian and his derogatory remarks 
about Prophet Mohammed were not based on any 
historical research. His were sheer impressionistic 
views whch every individual has the privilege to 
condemn even emotionally (but of course not going to 
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the extent of resolving to kill him). 

Had an Indian popular writer written a piece 
and had that writing been honoured as a masterpiece 
by some respectable national organisation; and if 
consequently there was a popular Hindu reaction 
against the author, that would have been reasonably 
justified. Although the very existence of Ram and his 
deeds are scientifically unprovable, yet they are matters 
of Hindu faith and nobody has any business to cast 
aspersions on that faith. But delinking the historicity 
of a physical space of earth or the construction upon it 
from the “matter of faith” perspective is difficult to 
swallow without raising some misgivings. 


I am not an expert myself to go into the historical facts 
relating to the Ram temple. But as one belonging toa 
devout Hindu family and having developed some 
analytical faculty over the years in social science 
research I am considerably intrigued by certain facts 
which always make me seriously question this Ram 
temple theory. As I understand, faith, when related to 
a geographical space, must have an unbroken historical 
and ethnological continuity. This results in religious 
rites and ceremonies attached to that place. People 
visiting that place unquestioningly follow these rites 
which scientifically, or even orthodoxically, might 
sometimes sound ridiculous. For example, devotees 
visiting the Kedar Gouri temple in Bhubaneshwar 
often drink the water in the adjoining temple pond as 
some sort of ‘prasad. I do not have any doubt that the 
water there is awfully contaminated. But people ignore 
this because they have faith. Again, all devotees going 
to the Sabarimala temple in Kerala have first to pay 
their tribute to a Muslim fakir family before going to 
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the temple. Similarly, it is interesting to note that 
even today one-third of the gifts to the Amarnath 
temple goes to one Muslim family, whose ancestors of 
are said to have shown the way to the temple to Hindu 
devotees centuries ago. Where in the Hindu pantheon 
or religious texts is it written that these practices have 
to be followed? These are traditions which over centuries 
of habitual practice have become matters of Hindu 
faith. However, no tradition of any kind has taken its 
roots around the Ram temple in Ayodhya. 

Moreover, had the Ram temple been a traditionally 
venerated one it must have left vestiges of that tradition 
among the local Hindus at least. But reports available 
from print and electronic media suggest that the local 
people of Faizabad are taking little interest in the 
controversy. They are rather concerned that it might 
maul the communal harmony that exists now. 

I often foel that had the temple in Ayodhya been a 
traditionally used temple of Ram then it would certainly 
bave been one of our firthasthans like Somnath, 
Rameshwaram, Kanyakumari, Kashi, Amarnath, Kedar- 
Badri, Kailash, and so on. But the Ram temple in 
Ayodhya is not considered a tirthasthan. Furthermore, 
had it been so, it would have been full of wealth 
attracting plunderers even before Babar or anyone 
else of his-time could destory it. There is no evidence 
to suggest that even Bahar, if at all he destroyed the 
temple, did it for the sake of its wealth. He did so 
ostensibly to assert his political authority over the 
area. 

It was a common practice in ancient and medieval 
times, when the concept of sovereignty was not so 
well-defined, particularly in territorial terms, to assert 
one’s sovereingty over a region by destroying the 
religious. places belonging to the faith of the earlier 
rulers and then by building one’s own on their ruins. 
It was primarily a political activity and had little to do 
with religious faith as such. Do we ever look back to 
rationalise why after all there are no ancient Buddhist 
temples in North India when Buddhists had ruled the 
country for several centuries? (The stupa of Sanchi 
and the temple at Bodh Gaya probably survived 
because there was nothing destroysable there in terms 
of constructions in the forms of buildings.) 

Another point to be noted is that a temple of such 
an important deity like Ram was destroyed yet it did 
not cause a violent response from the local people, nor 
its priests. Actually, if at all, the Hindus should duck 
their heads in shame that outsiders came over and 
over again and desecreted their religious places. How 
does one rationalise this? The answer is simple. On 
account of the caste system the large majority of the 

Hindus belonging to the so-called Harijan or backward 
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communities never felt part of the total Hindu fold. 

Religion and religious places were considered the, 

privileges of the upper castes. As such how did it 
matter whether a, particular segment of the Hindu 

population’ or some outsiders controlled them? The 

fate of the oppressed was ‘not supposed to change in 

any way. It is probably verifiable that had there been 
no varna system in India and if all the poopie had an 
equal share in the Hindu faith in all its expressions, it 
would not have héen easy for the outsidere to virtualy 
walk in, 

Instead of all this dramatised enthusiasm about the 
Ram temple the Hindus should actually try. for more 
social justica in their fold which would really contribute 
to the unity among the Hitidus whith tha BJP now 
seems to be concerned with. A society which still pres- 
cribes for seperate wells in the villages for the lower 
castea, or still discourages them from participating in 
religious ceremonies, or sti prohibits thém from ` 
advertising any semblence of parity with the upper 
castes (remember the riots in Agra between the Jats 
and the Jatavy simply becatise the latter, a Harijan 
community, had shown their “audacity” by taking out 
a barat procession through a Jat mohalla), has no 
business to talk about Hindu unity. Hindu mnity does 
not mean upper caste’ Hindu unity. The same people 
who are behind Advani’s Ram rath yatra are seemingly 
behind the anti-reservation{ist stir that has gripped 
North India. i 

(J 

WITH regard to the second dimension of the issue 
referred to at the outset, I would mentiom in some 
detail the question of nation-building. It is both empiri- 
cally and theoretically provable that religicn plays a 
significant role in nation-building. But it must be 
quickly added that this alone does not build nations. 
Ethnicity, language, traditions, and, above all, tiplomacy 
have also crucial roles to play. Depending upon the 
circumstances one gets precedence over the other. 
Had religion been the sole factor, Europe would have 
been one single state. Or, for that matter, the Arabs 
would ‘not have carved out so many states. Similar 
examples abound. 

But the ingredients mentioned above were relevant 
for nation-building in Europe in the nineteenth century. 
In the post-decolonisatin period these theories >f nation- 
building have become obsolete. If religion kas to be 
the sole criterion of nation-building now, then the 
world map has to be redrawn providing for orly five or 
six states; if ethnicity becomes the criterion, it would 
mean about 650 states, if not more; and if anguage 
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MAINSTREAM 





has to be the criterion, then God knows how many 
states have to be tarved out. Decolonisation has thrown 
up a peculiar challenge to the Third World where 
bstate formation has preceded the formation of nations, 
tnlike the {uropean experience when nations preceded 
the states. 

Due to: Slistorical eteainistaAneavalmestsall THied 
World statas are ethno-linguistically pluralistic and as 
such new etrategies have to be worked out to keep the 
various groaps under one umbrella. India’s case provides 
one.of the best exarnples. Since it is a multi-religious 
gociety it is secularism alone which can bind its 
Vatious communities together although that is not 
everything. Alongside, social justice has to be ensured. 
Otherwise. the whole concept will remain hollow. 

Pakistam provides a good example in this regard. 
Jinnah had thought that once the Pakistani state was 
created the process of nation-building would automati- 
cally be accomplished as the majority of the people 
were Musims. But it was soon realised that the 
matter was much more complex. The same Jinnah 
who had created the two-nation theory only a decade 
ago and was sure that it was “a dream that the 
Hindus ard Muslims can ever evolve a common 
nationality” had to eat his own words after the creation 
of Pakistan and concede that “in any case Pakistan is 
not going zo be a theocratic state — to be ruled by 
priests with a divine mission..We have many non- 
Muslims — Hindus, Christians and Parsis — but they 
are all Pakistanis.” 

Within years of the creation of Pakistan it became 
manifest that retrograde theories of nation-building 
such as Islamic solidarity would not provide the panacee. 
Secretarian concepts breed further sectarianism because 
the very idea thrives upon divisions in human society. 
In 1958, the city of Lahore was rocked by disturbances 
and riots zver the issue whether the Ahmediyas, 
particularly the Qadiyanis, were full-fledged Pakistani 
citizens or 20t. Once again the Pakistan Government 
had to concede that Pakistan was not an Islamic state 
and criticisad those who considered it as such. But it 
failed to mister enough guts to delink religion from 
the state <n conceptual terms. The policy of the 
Pakistani leaders to both woo and ridicule the mullahs 
continued; end this ensured Islam an almost permanent 
place in the nation’s body politic. 

The Banzladesh crisis shattered the Islamic theory 
of nation-building but still the leaders of Pakistan did 
not learn their lesson. They still clung to the theory 
that “if we -et go the ideology of Islam, we cannot hold 
together a£ a nation by an other means.... If the 
Arabs, the Turks, the Iranians ... give up Islam, the 
Arabs yet remain Arabs, the Turks remain Turks, the 
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Iranians remain Iranians, but what do we remain if 
we give up Islam?” No Pakistani politician worth his 
salt, including Zulfigar Ali Bhutto who was one of the 
léast dogmatic, could say: ‘We still remain Pakistanis 
with or without Islam.” 

What has Pakistan achieved with its Islamic idealogy? 
The nation has been dismembered, ethnic conflicts 
have sharpened, democracy has not taken roots, and, 
above all, the nation-building dilemma haunts it as 
much today as it used to haunt it in the formative 
years of the state. 


Like Pakistan, the experience of the other South 
Asian states is equally instructive. The growing 
Islamisation of Bangladesh, however cosmetic it is in 
the real sense, has contributed nothing to nation- 
building. It has not only alientated the Hindus, the 
Buddhists and the Christians who constitute about 12 
per cent of the population, it has also alienated the 
progressive and democratic forces even among the 
Muslims. The result is that democratic institutions 
have lamentably truncated growth and politics most 
of the time is unstable. 

The Sri Lankan experience is equally telling. The 
Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism was confident only forty 
years ago that once’ Buddhism was restored to its 
grandeur and importance Sri Lanka would emerge as 
a full-fledged nation. But for. several years now the 
country is in the midst of a civil war and nobody 
knows whether ultimately it would remain one or not. 

The tragedy is that even then the Sri Lankan 
political leadership does not seem to be thinking of 
changing its ways. Pampering of Buddhist monks 
continues with full publicity through the state controlled 
media and no major party has the courage to condemn 
these practices. The recent decision of the Premadasa 
Government with regard to the demand sponsored by 
the Buddhist lobby to stop state aid for inland fisheries 
development epitomises: this sell-out to the orthodox 
Buddhist forces. The Sri Lankan nation is certainly 
not going to be built as long as the Sinhala-Buddhist 
chauvinism rules the roost in the island’s politics. 
` In Bhutan also the sectarian model of nation- 
building based upon “Drukpaisation” is causing havoc 
with the inter-ethnic relationship between the Drukpas 
and the Nepalis. The Buddhist Drukpas and the 
Hindu Nepalis are now preparing for a showdown and 
the time is probably not far when this ethnic conflict 
hits the headlines. 

The South Asian experience clearly shows that the 
religion-based nation-building model, far from contri- 
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Unique Progress in Haryana 


Haryana — the celestial land of the Geeta — entered the 25th year of Its 
existence on November 1 1990. Since Its Inception on November 1, 1966 it has 
marched ahead on the path of rapid growth in the flekds of agriculture, Industry, 
Irrigation, power, transport, tourism, education, health, etc. and now occupies a 
prominent place on the map of India. 

The State has ushered in an era of social justice and economic prosperity for 
all during and past three-and-a-half years of the Janata Dal Government under 
the dynamic leadership and guidance of Chaudhury Devi Lal, the former Deputy 
Prime Minister of India. The present Janata Dal Government has provided a 
dynamic orfentation to the development process by enunciating a number of 
new schemes and projects which brought about a unique change In the social, 
economic and political scenario of Haryana. 


Haryana Is the first State to grant old-age honour pension to elders of 65 years or above. As many as 
8.32 lakh persons currently avall of this facility. 
All the 6745 villages In the State will be provided piped drinking water by the end of 1990. 
* Because of timely avallabllity of creditinputs, Haryana harvested a record foodgralns production of 
- over 95 lakh tonnes during 1989-90 against the target of 85 lakh tonnes. 
The Sutle+Yamuna Link Canal is a lifeline for Haryana. We have already completed Its portion of 91 
kms. in Haryana at a cost of Rs. 28.30 crores. Efforts are afoot to complete Its Punjab portion of 121 
kms. soon. On getting its share of water Haryana will grow additional foodgrains amounting to 
Rs. 100 crores annually. 
ee ne eee 
Castes and Backward Classes have been remitted. ` 
Haryana is the first State to grant madmum enhanced price to the sugarcane growers. 
During the last three-and-a-half years 91 large and medium, 18,323 small scale units were set up, 
and over one lakh people got employment. 
Haryana ls the first State In the country to walve loans twice. Loans amounting to Rs. 25) crores 
benefiting six lakh families covering all the villages of Haryana will be walved off under -he loan 
walving scheme. Earlier, the State Goverment had also walved off loans during Chaudhary Devi 
Lal’s regime in Haryana. 
The upper age Emit for entry into goverment service has now been raised to 35 years. 
Our government's alm ls “Health for all by 2000 A.D”. At present basic health facilities are available 
within a distance of five kilometres In the State. Today 78 hospitals, 125 dispensaries, 365. primary 
health centres and 2293 sub-centres are functioning In the State. 
Ours is the only State to supply 60 per cent power to agriculture sector on an average against an al- 
India average of about 19 per cent during 1989-90. 
Now power generation In the State Is of 250 lakh units per day compared to 180 lakh units in 1988-89. 
Harfjan expectant women are getting Rs. 300’at the birth of thelr first two children for a nutritious diet. 
Pension for widows and the handicapped have been enhanced to Rs. 75 per month. 
Grant of unemployment allowance of Rs. 50 per month to unemployed matriculates, Rs. 75 per 
See a ere ae y pass Studer a) And R8: 100: per monti to graduates and postgraduates 
has been ensured. 


ici ENE ERER E ET ware nial anid EN E ss pace ES E marten ts 
retain Haryana’s position as the leading State In the country. - 
Hukam Singh 


Chief Minister, Haryana 
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buting tc it, has actually fractured the societies further. 
It is higa time that the Hindus of India learn their 
lesson from its neighbours’ experiences. A religion- 
based nation-building model would be even more 
counterproductive in this country for obvious reasons. 
It is a multi-ethnic, multi-religious, multi-linguistic, 
and, above all, it is a distressingly caste-based one in 
which only the upper castes have reserved for themselves 
the right to be the custodians of religions powers and 
privileges. In India the model cannot be anything 
other than a civil society model which ‘would ensure 
democratic rights and social justice. 

In conclusion, I would plead that while conceptualising 
a nation-building strategy for India or its neighbours 
one must conceive of the entire South Asian region as 
one composite socio-cultural entity. Happenings in 
one couatry invariably affect the others. In the past 
when Pakistan was undivided, Hindu-Muslim riots in 
East Pakistan invariably used to lead to similar riots 
in India end vice-versa. Even now Bangladesh witnesses 
communal tensions and destruction of Hindu properties 
if the news spreads that riots in Bhagalpur or.elsewhere 
have catsed enormous Muslim casualties. In recent 
months -here have been growing commural conflicts 
between the Sri Lankan Hindu Tamils and the Sri 
Lankan Muslim Tamils. As the Sri Lankan politics 
inevitably casts its shadow on the Tamil Nadu politics 





one may see the linkage between this development 
and the growing incidence of Hindu-Muslim riots in 
Tamil Nadu. This year these incidents have recorded 
an all-time high in the State. 

Given this logic India has the most important and 
responsible role to play in this regard. Accounting for 
about 75 per cent of the people of the region and 
having cross-national ethno-religious linkages with all 
the countries (notably, no two other countries in the 
region have common borders) India cannot afford to 
be self-centred and oblivious of the reprecussions of its 
omissions and commissions in the region. 

As a student of South Asian politics I often get the 
opportunity to visit our neighbouring states and interact 
with the acamedic communities there and people at 
large. It is my considered view that the progressive 
forces in these countries are as much concerned about 
the deteriorating communal climate in their respective 
countries as we are here in India. In all our frank and 
dispassionate discussions they directly or indirectly 
accept the reality that developments in India have a 
tremendous bearing upon their society and politics 
and they all envy us at least for two achievements — 
our democratic institutions and our secularism — 
notwithstanding the fact that some of them are better 
off than us in terms of per capita income. For heaven’s 
sake, let us not part with these prized possessions. O 


Haryana Women & Weaker Sections 
Development Corporation Limited, 
Chandigarh 


The Haryana Women & Weaker Sections Development Corporation is engaged In ameliorating 
the socio-economic condition and educational upliftment of women and weaker sections of the 
society. It arranges financial assistance to the families having annual income up to Rs 4800 
under the agriculture and allied sectors, the Industry sector, the trade and business sectors and 
the salf-employment sector. 

Besides, the Corporation has started tralning centres under the Cutting and Talloring, Knit- - 
wear Block/Screen Printing and Electronics Projects at Ambala, Karnal, Hisar, Jind, Rohtak and 
Gurgaon under the NORAD scheme to enable the needy women to supplement their income. 
After training, the women will be provided employment on piece-rate basis In the production 
centras. In the Electronics Training Centres being run at Ambala and Gurgaon with the 
collaboration of the HARTRON, three batches of 25 women each will be imparted four months 
training arid thereafter the Corporation will help to get them employed in local industries. 

For more Information, please contact the District Manager's office in the districts or Show 
Room No. 139-40, Sector 8-C, Chandigarh. 4 

















S.P. Bhatia, IAS 
Managing Director 


Ganga Ram 
Chairman 
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CLAIRE EE NERA AIAN ATAU EE a ale mnt 
National Press and Student Suicides 


S. SHIVANANDAN 


1 


s the wave of student suicides continues unabated 

in the northern region, questions are beginning 
to be raised about the role played by irresponsible 
journalism in fomenting the mass hysteria. 

The first spark of this wave of self-destruction 
amongst the youth was lit on September 19 in Delhi. 
On that day, two students of Deshbandhu College, 
Delhi (or perhaps three, since there have been conflicting 
reports) attempted suicide by fire. All newspapers are 
agreed on the identity of Rajeev Goswami, the student 
who suffered the most serious injuries in that incident. 
On the identity of the other student(s), there continues 
to be some confusion. 

The Indian Express (New Delhi edition) put out 
the report that only one other student was involved, 
and identified him as Lakshman Singh Tomar. The 
Times of India was in agreement with the Indian 
Express as far as the number of students involved was 
concerned, but identified the second one as Lakshman 
Singh Tawar. The Hindu reported that two other 
students had been involved, apart from Rajeev Goswami, 
and identified them as Tarun Tyagi and Lakshman 
Singh Tanwar. 

Thus, we have three differant versions of the name 
of one of the students involved. He has been variously 
identified as Tomar, Tawar, and Tanwar. 

The name was to recur in the newspapers shortly 
thereafter. On September 25 most Delhi papers front- 
paged a photograph of the suicide attempt of Surinder 


Chauhan. While The Statesman left the photograph ' 


unattributed, The Times of India created it to “an 


unidentified university student”. But whether by | 


accident or by design, the Indian Express identified 
this mysterious photographer, who happened to be at 
the site of Chauhan’s suicide, fully equipped with 
camera. There, on the lower right hand corner of the 
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photograph, in small and very light type, is zhe name 
L.S. Tomar. 

Could this be the same person who had sttempted 
self-immolation just five days earlier? That this is 
indeed the case is borne out by a report in The Times 
of India of October 4, 1990. In an obscure corner of 
the edition that day (on Metro 1 page to be precise), 
we find it mentioned that one of the studente involved 
in the selfimmolation bid of September 19, “Lakshman 
Singh Tanwar”, was “busy taking photographs of the 
second self-immolator, Surinder Chauhan, while he 
was aflame at the chowk.... Later, he distributed 
these photographs to the preas.... He claimed to be 
an NSUI activist.” - 

The logical question that arises is: did Tanwar (or 
Tomar) have any foreknowledge of Chauhar’s plans? 
And considering Tomar’s (or Tanwar’s) own earlier 
attempt at suicide, there is the further question: did 
he have any role in instigating Chauhan into his act of 
supreme folly? : 

Most newspapers made use of Tomar’s (or Tanwar’s)” 
photograph — crudely and insensitively projecting it 
on the front page — but chose not to publicise its 
source. This was not for lack of knowleige. The 
Indian Express was folly informed about the source of 
the photograph, and even if The Times of India did 
not know then, it had definitely come to know at a 
later stage. But these papers’ investigative zeal seemingly 
failed them when it began to emerge-that there might 
have been an element of orchestration behind the 
buman sacrifices in Delhi. 

In retrospect, it is now clear that Chauhan’s suicide 
was the turning-point. It sparked off a number of 
emulative bids in an environment of growing hysteria 
that the press did little to dispel. 

But in cynically using the photograph of Caauhan’s 
suicide, while being aware that it may have been 
taken by a man who could have been an accomplice to 
the act, the press has departed grievously “rom the 
accepted norms of responsible reporting. 

The editors of the Indian Express and The Times of 
India — not to mention every other paper that used 


. Tomar’s photograph — owe an explanation to the 


public, the student community, and to the parents of 
the children who have been killed or maimed in the 
effort to emulate Chauhan’s deed. O 
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Religion Resides in Our Hearts, Not on Throne of Power 


V.P. SINGH 


Tae following is the text of Prime Minister V.P. Singh’s address to the nation, broadcast and telecast in the 


neghi of November 9, 1990, before he laid down office. 


~ ear Friends, 

I have bid goodbye to the government to return 
once more to you. I look forward to this reunion. I’ 
came to tae government on issues, and it is on issues I 
am leavirg. The National Front Government has gone 
but we have not lost our courage. Our courage came 
from you, and it is this courage that will endure us in 
our fight for national unity, social and economic 
justice, acd communal harmony. 

If some of my actions have pleased you then I feel 
fulfilled. But if some have angered you, that anger is a 
part of tke burden I must bear. It is your duty and 
your right to express your displeasure, as it is mine to 
accept bozh your anger and your affection. I accept 
both because I have an abiding faith in your judgement 
and fairness. A 

Our country, our society, has been born of the 
confluence of the greatest religions of the word. 
Hinduism is, above all, a religion of syntheeis. It has 
united the animate with the inanimate; the soul of one 
with the soul of all; the atma with the Paramatma. 
Islam teaches brotherhood and equality; Christianity 
lit the lamp of compassion; Buddhism and Jainism 
brought tre message of non-violence; Sikhism opened 
its doors ta the people of all castes, religions and social _ 
strata. Wkere in all this is a conflict? The conflict is 
elsewhere and religion is only a pretext. 

Religior is the lamp of the soul. Let it light your 
way. Do net use it to ignite the flame of hatred. If you 
do so, the temple of mother India will be reduced to 
ashes. I beseech you, do not let this happen. Religion 
belongs in pur hearts, not on the throne of power. 

Today, we face the supreme test. We must decide 
on the bass of principles whether we will uphold the 
rule of law and the sanctity of our Constitution, or 
violate then and run the Indian state through force 
and coercion. Shall religious polarisation divide the 
country? Z 

Whois >pposed to a temple dedicated to Sri Ram 
built in Ayodhya? But has it to be done in violation of 
court orders and by breaking down the mosque? 
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I have sacrificed my government on this one issue. I 
shall devote my whole life, if necessary, to resolving 
this dispute. But I want all of you to remember that a 
resolution that comes out of mutual respect and 
generosity of spirit will be the strongest foundation of 
this nation’s unity and an abiding testament to religious 
tolerance. I wish to thank from the bottom of my heart 
all those who have worked with total sincerity to 
resolve this problem. I also urge the nation to enact a 
law in Parliament that will protect the status of every 
existing mosque, temple or other religious shrine as of 
a given date, so that no such dispute can arise in the 
future. 

To build our society we must eliminate entrenched 
injustice and inequality. We must do this not with 
anger but with compassion; not with confrontation 
but through cooperation. If some of us are weak or 
deprived, we must bring them forward. The nation is 
a family and we must run it, if necessary, by denying 
ourselves some of our wants — that is the duty of the 
elder brother to his weaker brethren and that is the 
basis of social justice. 

My government decided to give the youth and the 
backward classes some concessions. But somehow 
these were misunderstood and an atmosphere was 
created in which many young people decided to immolate 
themselves. My heart will forever be heavy. These 
were our own children. They turned away from me 
but how can I turn away from them? The future of 
every child is the responsibility of us. It is our duty to 
make him or her a good human being who fights not 
only for himself or herself but for others. Only those 
who are capable of rising to this challenge have in 
them the seeds of greatness. 

In this year of social justice dedicated to the memory 
of Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar, we tried to light 
the lamp of hope in the hearts of those who haye 
suffered from thousands of years of discrimination 
and deprivation. Once I am free of obligations of 
the government, I hope to be able to devote myself to 
instilling courage in them. Our advasis, who live in 
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forests and wastelands far from Delhi, have become 
the forgotten poor of our society, fit only for exploitation. 
The voice of these people must be heard in Delhi. 

I Had given a commitment that we would safeguard 
the dignity of the farmers who work in the fields and 
on the threshing floors. We gave them better, more 
just prices for their produce and lightened their burden 
of dobt. But our ambition to forge a national policy for 
agriculture remained unfulfilled for the lack of time. 
In this decade of the farmer, we shall continue to fight 
for his rights. 

The National Front Government had wished to 
give the working classes and the weaker sections of 
our society not just concessions but a share in decision- 
making. We wanted women to be represented in the 
panchayats, labour to have a share in the management, 
and young people to have a say in the building and 
running of this country. We had wanted our educated 
youths to have secure and productive lives. We wanted 
to safeguard not only their physical but also their 


mental well-being. We cannot forget our ex-soldiers. 
We have done our hit to improve their lot. 
While we were able to set right our relations with 


- our neighbours, particularly China, Nepal, Sri Lanka, 4 


our problems with Pakistan continue. We want friendly ‘ 
relations with Pakistan but in spite of our best efforts 
we could not succeed so far. Problems gf Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam still remain on the national 
agenda. 

I wish to thank all those who gave their support to 
the National Front Government, specially the Left 
parties who gave us unflinching support. We are 
grateful to them. 

This is the country of Bapu, of Netaji, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Rammanohar Lohia. The ideals of unity and social 
justice that they put forward before us will be the 
beacons that will light our future. I have faith in you. I 
have faith in the nation. 

Jai Hind. O i 





Noorani: Chandra Shekhar 
(Continied from page &) 


thrown out of the then Janata Party for having 
praised V.P. Singh and Indubhai Patel charged him 
with anti-party activity on this count. This dislike for 
V.P. Singh has nothing to do with ideology or issues. 
For Chandra Shekhar has long been bereft of any 
idealism and ideology. His constant refrain about 
socialism, lokshakti, poverty and inequality is a mere 
chanting of a mantra that he hopes will propel him 
back into relevance. 

In 1986, when thousands of Janata activists after 
an arduous march in a typical Bihar pre-summer 
converged on to Patna on March 18 to commemorate 
JP’s 1874 call to the youth of Bihar to rise up against 

- the rampant corruption and injustice prevailing, 
_ Chandra Shekhar devoted his speech almost entirely 
to the praise of the Dhanbad gangster, Burajdeo 
Singh, and his new favourite, Raghunath Jha. The 
criminalisation of politics and the polifticisation of 
criminals are both well known now, and since Chandra 
Shekhar has often stated that he believes that politics 
is the art of the possible, some dalliance with the 
Buta Singhs and the Surajdeos is understandable, 
even if not excusable. In spite of this he keeps some 
odd company that conflicts with the anti-big business 
and socialist-image he has so assiduously cultivated. 
When the Janata Dal MP, Jatpal Reddy, was attacking 
Madhavrao Scindia for the alleged violation of FERA, 
Chandra Shekhar, at the instance of Sharad Pawar 
and Nusli Wadia, attempted to get Reddy to back off. 

To find an explanation for Chandra Shekhar’s 
undemocratic attitude towards V.P. Singh, who is the 
Janata Dal’s overwhelming choice as the President 
and the leader, one needs to rely more on psychological 
than political analysis. The German sociologist Helmut 
Schoeck in Envy: A Theory-Of Social Behaviour is 


emphatic that “envy is a drive which lies at the core 
of man’s life as a social being, and which occurs as 
soon as two individuals become capable of mutual 
comparison”. Thus without the other person the one 
who envies would never do so. , 

d Envy is very different from jealousy. In the case of 
jealousy one desires what the other person has. While 
in the case of envy “the ‘envier’ has little interest in 
the transfer of anything of value from the other’s 
possession of his own”. In this particular case it is not 
the presidency of the Janata Dal that is at issue. This 
is transferable and therefore attainable. It is the 
credibility and aura that V.P. Singh has acquired that 
is the cause of the problem. This unfortunately is not 
transferable and therefore the destruction of the 
other person becomes the main purpose of the “envier”. 
This is what Chandra Shekhar is up to. Unfortunately, 
there is no cure for envy. i 

People generally tend to idealise politics. Seen 

-from this perspective, politics has all to do with 
altruism and nothing to do with the realisation of 
one’s personal goals and private desires. But the 
pursuit, of politics has actually to do with both. 
Joseph Schumpter, the Austrian economist and thinker, 

|] describes democracy as a system that instiutionaljses 

u! and regulates the competition for power. When politics 
is accepted as being this as well as the higher motivation, 
it becomes purposeful for idealism by itself is often 
impractical, But, unfortunately, it is often that politics 

‘ has all to do with the lesser motivation, and it is this 
that we see in abundance in our public life today. The 
great wealth acquired by so many of our nouveau ` 
riche netas who wear their humble origins as a badge 
of honour is proof of this. 

No comments are necessary. It is now for the 


. readers to judge Chandra Shekhar and what he stands 


for. O 
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A Valuable Experience 


` he :ow level debate in the Lok Sabha on 
‘= November 7, 1990 on the factors that led to the 
BJP’s withdrawal of support to the National Front 
Government thereby bringing about its downfall on 
the floor oZ the Lower House of Parliament (the vote 
of confidence in the Council of Ministers was lost by a 
356-151 margin) was quite a revelation as it helped 
one to be enlightened further on our political leaders 
and thus gst an ‘insight into their mode of thinking. 
There is no gainsaying that, barring a few speeches, 
the standavd of the debate was markedly low. What 
stood out, 1owever, was the dignity with which V.P. 
Singh spoke in chaste Hindi. At the end of the 
marathon eleven-hour debate there was undoubtedly 
a note of sadness in his tone, a tinge of regret for the 
inability to survive (that would have perhaps enabled 
his government to work towards fulfilment of the 
promises made before the people), something shared 
by many including this writer. But there was no sense 
of bitterness or rancour. The solid facts that he 
presented on the principal subject — namely, the 
BJP’s decis.on to give up backing his government — 
could not be refuted by either the Leader of the 
Opposition, Rajiv Gandhi, or the Prime Minister-in- 
waiting, Chandra Shekhar (who could barely conceal 
his excitement of stepping into V.P. Singh’s shoes), or 
the venerable Tau of Haryana, the redoubtable Devi 
Lal. The most effective and tenacious effort on this 
score came from L.K. Advani, the BJP President, who 
furnished such information as to obfuscate the major 
issues. But his was an exercise at deception that failed 
to convince tl.ose who were in the know of things. 
Opponents of the National Front Government, 
Including its adversaries within the Janata Dal, of 
course sought to castigate the administration for its 
“failure on all fronts” and hence strove to turn the 
focus away from the main question: should the 
government Jf the day surrender to blatant communal 
dlackmail? Rajiv tried to excel in this game. His was a 
catalogue of V.P. Singh’s “misdeeds” — non 
n every sphere from Punjab and Kashmir to Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid. It was really astounding 
‘or him to ask V.P. Singh ~ “do you have a policy on 
>unjab?” — when he himself had none in the five 
rears he enjoyed power at the Centre. But the most 
‘luminating” statement from him was that eleven 
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months of National Front rule had witnessed the 
largest number of communal riots (which provoked 
Railway Minister George Fernandes to request the 
Congress-I MP and noted journalist, M.J. Akbar, to at 
least let Rajiv glance through Akbar’s book, Riot after 
Riot). Nevertheless, Rajiv was careful not to be too 
harsh on the BJP on the Ram Janmabhodmi-Babri 
Masjid dispute. As for Chandra Shekhar, it was hilarious 
to hear him blame V.P. Singh for the latter’s failure to 
work with all, and appeal to the BJP not to 
misunderstand the UP Chief Minister, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, and try to comprehend the constraints under 
which the Chief Minister was functioning. He spoke 
as if he was already sworn in as the Prime Minister, a 
point effectively driven home by Indrajit Gupta, the 
CPI General Secretary. Of the Tau’s speech the less 
said the better. Listening to him one wondered if one 
was present at a Haryana panchayat assembly instead 
of the House of the People. N 


BUT it was the address of L.K. Advani that evoked 
maximum interest. In a speech laced with sarcasm, 
Advani charged that the Union Government had 
hastily withdrawn the ordinance on Ram Janmabhoomi 
under “pressure from the Muslims”. V.P. Singh listened 
to him attentively and then rose to retort in his 
characteristic quiet manner: “The VHP too opposed 
the ordinance.” At that point Advani, without batting 
an eyelid, said: “Is that so? I did not know that.” One 
was shocked beyond measure for Advani’s pretence of 
not knowing the VHP position — the VHP leaders had 
denounced the step in no uncertain terms — was just 
an eye-wash and could not stand close scrutiny. 

What is the reality? The ordinance was issued in 
consultation with the BJP leaders and leading 
representatives of the Muslims. The Muslims did have 
some apprehensions and reservations but they were 
agreeable to accepting the ordinance provided the 
VHP took a similar stand as well, for they wanted an 
amicable settlement without creating unnecessary 
hurdles. The ordinance was cautiously welcomed asa ` 
“step in the right direction” by the BJP leaders 
including Atal Behari Vajpayee and Advani. But their 
tone changed once the VHP leaders opposed the 
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ordinance in the hope that they would just storm the 
Babri Masjid and take it by sheer force instead of 
traversing a different path. It was only ‘on learning 
about the VHP attitude did the Muslims highlight 
their reservations (which stemmed from the fact that 
they feared that if the V.P. Singh Government was 
removed from power the incumbent Ministry could 
hand over the property ~ that is, the Babri Masjid — 
to the VHP as per the ordinance). When this was 
pointed out to the V.P. Singh Government the latter 
acted promptly to withdraw the ordinance. It was a 
case of the VHP dictating terms to the BJP leaders 
including Advani. And yet one had to listen to Advani 
innocently saying on the floor of the Lok Sabha that 
he did not know the VHP was opposed to the ordinance! 
And we, all of us, have to believe Advani! Why? 
“Because he is the supreme leader of the BJP and 
happens to be, after all, an honourable man. - 

His contention that V.P. Singh had tried to “win 
over” some BJP MPs was frivolous, to say the least. 
V.P. Singh denied he had telephoned any BJP MP. 
But supposing he had done so, what was wrong in it? 
There was no allegation to the effect that he wanted to 
“purchase” the BJP MP. So why this innuendo? 

On V.P. Singh offering to perform kar seva, as 
Advani disclosed, the matter was clarified by the 
Prime Minister himself (and the BJP leader had to 
admit that whatever V.P. Singh was saying in 
Parliament was precisely what he had told him outside 
the House). In other words, there was no double- 
speak on the part of V.P. Singh that Advani's initial 
statement had sought to imply. 

However, the presentation of these points in the 
national press was at variance with the reality. The 
entire objective was to ridicule V.P. Singh. Seldom has 
a public figure been sinned against in this way. No 
other political leader in recent times has become the 
victim of such a concerted disinformation campaign 
on the part of the media. This is a matter that needs to 
be analysed in full by all those who espouse the cause 
of freedom of the press. 


OVERALL, V.P. Singh and his ministerial ERA 
notably Prof Madhu Dandavate and George Fernandes 
as well as Arif Mohammad Khan, put up a spirited 
defence and they were ably assisted by Somnath 
Chatterjee (CPI-M) and Indrajit Gupta (CPD in 
particular. George Fernandes read out the last two 
sentences of an article entitled “Good for Gandhi?” in 
the October 27, 1990 issue of The Economist of 
London: “Indian voters believe that virtually all 
politicians are crooks. They take the view that the 
(Rajiv) Gandhi mafia can provide a stability that 


small-time crooks cannot.” George did so to point out 
what even Western prestigious publications thought 
of the persons surrounding Rajiv Gandhi and consti: 
tuting his inner coterie. Suddenly M.J. Akbar got up 
and shouted: “Yes sir, V.P. Singh is a small-time 
crook.” One is unable to recall any past incident in 
Parliament wherein a Prime Minister was characterised 
in this manner in the Lok Sabha. Haw the honourable 
Congress-I MP was enhancing his standing through 
such an act only he can say. But there was, no doubt, a 
tacit recognition in his outburst: he did nor deny that 
a mafia does operate around Rajiv Gandhi. 

It was most appropriate that Somnath Chatterjee 
highlighted the role of the Ambanis and the Hindujas 
in pulling down the V.P. Singh Government. (V.P. 
Singh himself touched on this when he spoke of the 
endeavours made by the industrial houses of Bombay 
and Calcutta to see his government dislodged at the 
earliest.) Even during the Lok Sabha debate one saw 
hectic lobbying by touts of these industrialists inside 
the Parliament House precincts. It was transparent 
that money was flowing like water. However, despite 
all such attempts the Janata Dal defectors could not 
get a majority of the Dal MPs on their side during the 
voting. The significance of this development should 
not be lost sight of. 

Indrajit Gupta draw the contrast of the V.P. Singh 
Government with its predecessor by pointing to the 
former’s steadfast resistance to any compromige with 


,communalism and the latter’s repeated conceasians to 
the communal forces of both the Hindu and Muslim 


hues. He exposed the hollowness of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
claim to preserve secularism by narrating how he had 
been rebuffed by the former Premier when he had 
gone to meet Rajiv with the request of backing VP. 
Singh as the issue raised by the Prime Minister was 
none other than firmly repudiating communalism. 
For Rajiv and his followers as also Chandra Shekhar 
and his associates, Indrajit’s request had little meaning. 
Blinded by personal enmity towards V.P. Singh they 
failed to realise that the basic question was not of 
personalities but principles, that removing V.P. Singh 
from the seat of power would lend fresh impetus to 
the nefarious activities of the VHP and the Hindu 
fundamentalists (who raised ‘Jai Sia Ram’ slogans 
inside Parliament on that day) causing havoc in North 
India. But there was also something else, an urgency, 
as Indrajit alleged, in hastening the departure of V.P. 
Singh: to place the lid on the Bofors inquiry! After all, 
where persons like Chandra Swamy are inyolved, 


Listening to the Lok Sabha debate that sealed the 
fate of the V.P. Singh Government on November 7 
was a valuable experience indeed. O 
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Verghese: V.P. Singh 
(Continued from page 8) 


en notionelly “implemented” or was well on the way to - 


implementation” when the crisis overtook the coalition. 
3eyond that, there was from the start wide disagreement 
mong the three partners on social and economic policy 
ind on elemz2nts of security and foreign policy- Kashmir, 
Punjab, industrial policy, and the Mandal and Ram 
Janmabhoomi issues had already showed up the cracks 
which were steadily widening. It was, therefore, always on 
che cards thet within 18 months or so of the formation of 
che government, the contours of the coalition might undergo 
change — albeit under V.P. Singh — aided by the process of 
political realignment. This was already under way below 
the surface and is likely to be greatly stimulated by the 
ushering in of panchayati raj and an unmistakble and 
transforming upwelling from below with the lowest and the 
most underprivileged deciles of the population stirring to 
political and social awareness and demanding access to and 
participation in the system. 


ALL that hes happened is that the pressure for political 
restructuring and changes has come somewhat sooner then 
expected and in a sharply dramatic manner suggestive of a 
crisis. Crisis t is, but nothing so systemic or wrenching as 
to spdl trretr-evable disaster, provided the issues of casteism 
and secularism are squarely confronted and not swept 
under the carpet in some make-shift compromise for short- 
term gain. There can be-no acceptance of revivalism or any 
transference to innocent and law-abiding communities today 
of the allegec historical guilt of their religious forebears for 
actions, real or imagined, hundreds of years ago. Such 
theories are inimical to any civilised democratic order and 
fly in the face of the values of the independence movement 
and the Indien Constitution. The Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
has been made a political issue for partisan gain by rousing 
religious paselons among simple believers on the basis of 


false dichotomies, mixjoinders and misquotations. Depaliticise 
the issue and there is little doubt that men and women of 
goodwill on all sides will not take long to find an acceptable 
solution. 

Those who are fearful of early elections plead that the 
polls might be convulsed with violence and that the result 
may again be a hung Parliament. The first proposition is by 
no means axiomatic and is in any case an eventuality to be 
faced and overcome. Elections will lubricate the very desirable 
process of political realignment better reflecting the emerging 
social realities of a changing India. The whole process of 
change that became evident in the 1970s was aborted by 
the Emergency and then arrested through the 1980s in the 
name of “stability” which translated into single-party 
dominance and a highly personalised form of centralised 
rule with little regard for democratic values. The underlying 
processes of social change in India must find political 
expression. To that extent V.P. Singh is quite right and 
others who seek to oppose this transformation Canute-like 
are being blind to the future. The dread of coalitional 
politics and any conclusion that the collapse of the National 
Front Government signals its failure would also be mistaken. 
Coalition politics is here to stay. 

There are two basic propositions that bear constant 
reiteration: India’s unity rests on recognition of the respect 
for its immense diversity; equally, its stability lies in change. 
What matters is not so much the stability of governments 
which most people worry about excessively, but the stability 
of the country which can be ensured by accommodating 
change. If there is one thing that will dissolve caste and 
communal divisions “assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity and integrity of the nation” it is the forgotten 
and unspoken concept of Fraternity which the Preamble to 
the Constitution postulates as the third pillar of the democratic 
society to which we aspire, alongside Liberty and Equality. 

It would be permature to write off V.P. Singh. He has 
inscribed the struggle for Fraternity on the national agenda 
and his administration has possibly catalysed forces that 
will not go away by his demisaion from office. O A 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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Sardesai: A Turning Point 
(Continued from page 2) 


If they fail future generations of our countrymen will not 
forgive them. I- will take decades for a new India to rise again from 
the darkness and destruction of a violent, despotic social order. 

My appeal to all the four formations mentioned above is: “Set 
aside the question of your relations in Parliament and electoral 
considerations in this critically dangerous situation. Launch a 
nationwide joirt mass campaign calling on the people to unite and 
save Indian urity, democracy and secularism from the ruthless 
offensive of Hindu Rashira.” 

What is the dividing line between the two? 

The dividing line is clear. The forces of national unity want to 
settle the varicus grave problems of sectional interests (based on 
religion, caste end other factors) through an amicable dialogue and 
mutual accommodation. The forces of national chauvinism -and 
disruption want to settle them through confrontation, inciting 
hatred and violance between our various classes, communities and 
followers of different faiths. 

Between these two contending forces there is no meeting 


Once the people’s patriotic spirit of conciliation and unity is 
roused through a joint mass campaign, problems such as the Babri 
Masjid-Ram Mandir conflict, reservation, etc. can definitely be 
solved. There is nothing intractable about them, if the spirit of 
conciliation and mutual goodwill replaces the spirit of intolerance 
and hatred. - 

One word for the BJP leaders though there is hardly any hope 
of their giving thought to it. 

It is shocking to hear them welcoming the polarisation taking 
place in the country. They call it a polarisation of nationalists and 
psuedo-secularists. 


But if this polarisation continues, the BJP leaders will be swept 
off the stage hy the VHP-Bajrang Dal as surely as the Akali leaders 
have been swept off by the Khalistani terrorists, Ashok Singhal and 
his coterie are now talking of guerilla tactics to liberate three 
thousand Hindu temples by levelling as many mosques to the 
ground Even now the BJP leaders can think over this 
nightmarnish prospect if they care to. 

I have hastened to put down my views in a few words since we 
are all racing against time. Tomorrow it will be too late. O 

f (November 10) 
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Pak View of VPS @ Sattar on New USSR & South Asia 


DECEMBER 1, 1990 


SS SG I a Ea S 
POLITICAL NOTEBOOK | 
Not Inconsequential 


Oo ne canmot agree more with our Foreign Secretary, Muchkund Dubey, who recently told the Foreign 
Secreteries of South Asian states gathered at Male, the capital of Maldives, in preparation for the Fifth 

Summit Meeting of the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC): “The SAARC will acquire a 

self-sustaining momentum only when hard core economic cooperation becomes integral to its activities.” 

This indeed has been the crux of the problem in the SAARC’s endeavours to attain a viable character. From 
the very beginning Dubey and the other 
Indian officials closely associated with 
the Associction since its inception at 
Dhaka in D3cember 1985 have sought to 
highlight this aspect of the necessity to 
embark on fruitful economic cooperation 
among the seven member-states. Of 
course, comscious of the misgivings 
harboured egainst India, New Delhi did 
not overemphasise the importance of 
such a course as it would have instantly 
generated ir the minds of the remaining 
‘constituent members fears of Indian 
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some of tha members did eventually 
realise the potential of mutually beneficial 
interaction in the economic field. Simul- 
taneously, the lingering apprehensions 
about India seeking to dominate the 
other states through such a mechanism 
were to some extent laid to rest as a 
result of New Delhi’s patient, persuasive 
diplomacy. There is no gainsaying that 
that diplomecy, conducted with a consi- 
derable degree of tenacity in the last 
eleven months by the V.P. Singh Govern- A : 
ment, has yialded some dividend (notwithstanding the marked upswing in Indo-Pak tensions over Kashmir of 
late) as our new Prime Minister, Chandra Shekhar, himself found at Male during the SAARC Summit 
(November £1 to 28, 1980). 

Chandra Shekhar left a positive impression at Male with his spontaneous pronouncements, especially Ly the 
extempore remarks he made at the opening session. riis call to turn the SAARC into a “more action-oriented” 
body “with Iess formalities” was well received. Observers were struck by his dynamism which the Pakistanis 
uncharitably interpreted as the obvious proclivity of the head of a weak government: “a man in a hurry”. But 
whai stood out was the way in which he was able to offset the suggestion of the new Pakistani Premier, Mian 
a a eRe Na a eR Plc a ea RE 
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Nawaz Sharif, for a “binding SAARC agreement” on 
regional nuclear non-proliferation (a favourite Pak 
/ demand for years), and the “hopes” aired by Hussain 
Mohammad Ershad, the Bangladesh President, of a 
“larger saner system of collective security with back- 
up regional arrangements”. In Chandra Shekhar’s 
opinion, the question of security has acquired new 
features in the post-Cold War era and the “contemporary 
world context itself demands intensified economic 
cooperation among South Asian countries”. 

Seen from this angie, the Indian contribution to the 
Male Summit was not inconsequential. Eventually it 
was manifest in the Summit’s decision to prepare a 
regional plan on cooperation in the areas of trade, 
industry and manufacture by February 1991 in time 
for the next Summit due to take place in the Sri 
Lankan capital next year. 

The inability of the SAARC to effect the transition 
from rhetoric to action has resulted in a sense of 
creeping cynicism among even those analysts who had 
vigorously supported the idea of setting up the organ- 
isation when it was first mooted in the early eighties. 
In fact the last Summit in Islamabad at the end of 
1988 had evoked substantial expectations of a break- 
through in regional cooperation in the backdrop of the 
successful Rajiv-Benazir dialogue held at the time of 
the meet. It was felt that at long last restoration of the 
atmosphere of mutual trust would help to lend substance 
to the Association’s activities. However, those hopes 
were belied sooner than anticipated and despite the 
ratification at Islamabad of the SAARC Convention on 
Suppression of Terrorism (that came into effect in 
August 1988) it remained mainly on paper, the Fourth 
SAARC Summit’s plea to the member-states for 
expeditious enactment of enabling measures to get the 
Convention implemented having been largely ignored 
in the last two years. (It was renewed at Male.) 

Thus the growing sense of pessimism with regard 
to the SAARC’s capacity to translate into practice the 
adopted programmes and agreed items is not-in the 
least unnatural. Yet one would lose one’s the objec- 
tivity were one to take a completely negative view of 
the SAARC’s efforts to set itself on a purposeful 
voyage. Years of mistrust in the region are as difficult 
to overcome as the problems inherent in meeting the 
daunting challenges that face the countries of South 
Asia where mounting poverty is matched only by the 
rising defence expenditure of the member-states. In 
such a situation the very fact that the Association 
continues to exist and periodically meet (something 
that could not be ensured last year on account of the 
Indo-Sri Lanka tensions as well as misunderstandings) 
is in itself a major achievement, The Male Summit's 
non-endorsement of the call by Islamabad and Dhaka 
to revise the SAARC Charter for publicly raising 
bilateral political issues in the forum of the Association 


was also a fresh testimony of the SAARC’s durability; 
because the success of the Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
attempts on this score would have inevitably led to the 
premature demise of this fledgling institution by dealing 
a death blow to the informal discussions at the SAARC 
meetings. 

In concrete terms the Male Summit saw the signing 
of a Convention to Combat Drug Trafficking in the 
region, while there was agreement on a wide range of 
subjects like exploring the modalities of setting up a 
regional fund for financing joint venture projects (as 
in cottage industries and handicrafts). It was decided 
to set up a nucleus human resource development 
centre in Islamabad, a regional tuberculosis centre in 
Kathmandu and a regional documentation centre in 
New Delhi. It was at India’s initiative that the idea of 
preparing the SAARC for a post-Uruguay Round of 
North-South economic and political dialogue gained 
currency. The Summit was unanimous in urging Iraq 
to vacate its occupation of Kuwait. It also agreed to 
extend the visa exemption facility for travel within the 
region to heads of national academic institutions (besides 
the Supreme Court judges and MPs who already 
enjoy this as per the 1988 Islamabad Declaration). 
The Summit paved the way for increasing exchanges 
among South Asian journalists with the same objective 
of promoting people-to-people contacts. 

As at the previous SAARC Summits, the Male 
Summit too helped to provide a favourable setting for 
bilateral talks so essential at a time when tensions and 
misgivings in the region are once more on the rise. 
The Chandra Shekhar Nawaz Sharif meeting assumed 
expected significance in this context and though one 


- cannot possibly share our Prime Minister’s excessive 


optimism over the fate of Indo-Pak ties following his 
discussions with his Pakistani counterpart (one must 
necessarily be wary of Pak designs in the light of 
Nawaz Sharif’s press statements on the Simla pact 
not being binding on his government, on Kashmir 
being an “international” issue, and on Islamabad’s 
uninterrupted aid to the Kashmiri militants), to mini- 
mise the importance of the decision to resume the dia- 
logue at the level of the two countries’ Foreign Secre- 
taries this month would be myopic, to say the least. 

Chandra Shekhar’s talks with the other summiteers 
were also of substantial value. The bilateral cooperation 
agreements signed later in New Delhi with Bhutan 
and Nepal in the presence of the Bhutanese King and 
the Nepalese Prime Minister are welcome offshoots of 
the Male meet. 

In the overall framework the Fifth SAARC Sumumit’s 
modest outcome of trying-to unfold new avenues of 
regional interaction is doubtless a small step towards 
arresting, if not reducing, regional tensions keeping 
pace with the spirit of our times. 

November 27 S.C. 
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a SSS SESS 
Thatcher’s Dangerous Attitude Towards Europe 


GEOFFREY HOWE . 


Marga-et Thatcher's resignation from the post of the British Prime Minister, an office she held for 11 long years, came last 


week ater having failed to emerge an outright winner in her race for the ruling Conservative 


Party’s leadership against 


Michael Heseltine (who held the Ministries of Environment and Defence in the past). Mrs Thatcher's policy on Europe was 


responaible for the deep fissures within the Conservative party that 


forced her to step down. The most damning 


eventually 
exposure of her policy cams from Sir Geoffrey Howe in a'rPoent speech at the House of Commons explaining the reasons for 
his res:gnation from the post of the Deputy Premier. Excerpts from that speech are being presented here. 


W e commit a serious error if we think always in terms 
* , of ‘surrendering’ sovereignty and seek to stand pat 
or all time on a given deal by proclaiming, as the Prime 
Ainister did -wo weeks ago, that we have ‘surrendered 
mough’, 


The European enterprise is not, and should not be seen, 


ike that — as some kind of zero sum game. 

Sir Winston Churchill put it much more positively 40 
‘ears ago, whan ho said: ‘Ts it not possible, and not less 
greeable, to regard’ this ‘sacrifice or merger’ of national 
overelgnty ‘as the gradual assumption by all the nations 
oncerned of that larger sovereignty, which can alone pro- 
ect their diverse and distinctive customs and characteristics, 
nd their national traditions’. 

I have to sav that I find Winston Churchill’s perception a 


‘ood deal mora, convincing, and more encouraging for the ` 


noterests of ou> nation than the nighmare image sometimes 
onjured up by the Prime Minister, who seems sometimes 
o look out upan a Continent that is positively teeming with 
[-Hintentioned péople scheming, in her words, ‘to ¢ 
lemocracy, to dissolve our national identities’, to lead us 
through the back-door into a federal Europe’. 

What kind of vision is that for our business people, who 
rade there each day, for our financiers who seek to. make 


ondon the money capital of Europe or for all the young ` 


eople of today? 

The real thneat is of leaving ourselves with no say in the 
nonetary arramgements that the rest of Europe chooses for 
self — with Britain once again scrambling-to join the club 
iter, after the Tules have been set, and after the power has 
een distributed by others to our disadvantage. That would 
e the worst pcssible cutcome. 

It is to avoid just that outcome, to find a compromise 
oth acceptable in the Government and sellable in Europe 
hat the Chancellor, Mr John Major, has put forward his 
ard ecu proposal. 

This lays cereful emphasis on the possibility that the 
ard ecu, as a common currency, could, given time, evolve 
ito a single currency. 

It was rema-kable — indeed it was tragic — to hear the 
‘ime Minister lismissing, with such personalised incredulity, 
he very idea that the hard ecu proposal might find growing 
wour among the peoples of Europe, just as it was 
xtraordinary to hear her assert that the whole idea of 
MU (European Monetary Union) might be open for 
onsideration only by future generations. 


— Editor 


| . : 

Those future generations are with us today. How on 
earth are the Chancellor and the Governor of the Bank of 
England, commending the hard ecu as they strive to do, to 
be taken as serious participants in the debate against that 
kind of background noise? 

I belive that both the Chancellor and the Governor are 
cricketing enthusiasts. So I hope there is no monopoly of 
cricketing metaphors. 

It is rather tike sending your opening batsmen to the 
crease only for them to find, the moment the first balls are 
bowled, that their bats have been broken before the game 
by the team captain. The point was perhaps more sharply 
put by a British businessman, trading in Brussels and 


elsewhere who wrote to me last week: 


‘People throughout Europe,’ he sald, ‘see our Prime 
Minister’s finger wagging and hear her passionate No, No, 
No much more clearly than the content of the carefully 
worded texts. It is too easy,’ he went on, for them to believe 
that we all share her attitudes. For why else,’ he asks, ‘has 
she been our Prime Minister for so long? This is,’ my 
correspondent ‘concluded, ‘a desperately serious situation 
for our country.’ And sadly I have to agree. 

The tragedy is, for me personally, for my party, for our 
whole people and for the Prime Minister herself a very real 
tragedy — that the Prime Minister’s perceived attitude 
towards Europe is running increasingly serious risks for the 
future of our nation. 

It risks minimising our influence and maximising our 
chances of being once again shut out. We have paid heavily 
in the past for late starts and squandered opportunities in 
Europe. We dare not let that happen again. 

If we detach ourselves completely, as a party or as a 


` nation, from'the middle ground of Europe, the effects will 


be incalculable and very hard ever to correct. 
The conflict of loyalty, of loyalty to the Prime Minister 
— and after more than two decades together that instinctive 


loyalty is very real — and of loyalty to what I perceive to be 
the true interests of the nation, that conflict, of loyalty has 


- become all too great. i 


I no longer believe tt possible to resolve that conflict 
from within this Government. That is why I have resigned. 
In doing so, I have done what I believe to be right for my 
party and my country. The time has come for others to 
consider their own response to the tragic conflict of loyalties 


- with which I have myself wrestled for perhaps too long. O 


Ż 
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PROFILE 


Vishwanath Pratap Singh 


OP. SABHERWAL i 


ee E AE ae E E written by the author, a senior journalist, exactly a year age and 
published in Mainstream (December 2, 1889) as V.P. Singh assumed the reins of government — reads 


prophetic today. , _ 


7? i aja Nahin Fakir Hai, Bharat Ki Takdir Hai.. 


‘4 This is the slogan which swept through Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar all through the outgoing year, 
presaging the dramatic rise of the Janata Dal and the 


rout of the Congress-I in the two most populaus States 


of the country during the Lok Sabha poll. 
The man who stands at the centre of these 
tumultuous events — Vishwanath Pratap Singh — has 


` naturally raised a great deal of hopes and expectations `- 


as also fears and antagonisms. Will he be able to rise 
high enough to fulfill the magnified expectations of 
the people and the nation as also dispel unwarranted 
fears? Has V.P. Singh the mettle of leadership which 
can enable him to cope with the political tangle and a 
vacuum that stare the country in the face?.What are 
the ideas of the man, what concepts does he bring to 
the Herculean tasks he is expected to perform? These 
are questions pushed to the fore by the series of 
happenings now being unfolded. ` 

Reflecting on V.P. Singh’s response to a variety of 
assignments in recent years, and what I have know 


of him through three decades since his-entry into the - 
_ Congress, one might say that media perceptions of- 


VP. Singh have hardly done justice to him, inadvertently 
or wilfully. An instance is the-frequent reference to 
him as the Raja of Manda, a designation calculatedly 
spread to suggest a feudal make-up and approaches. 


The fact is that V.P. Singh is modernistic and looks to - 
_contemporary developments with what may be described’ 


as easentially'a Nehruite approach: Right from the 


late fifties, he has imbibed the Nehru-Gandhi legacy : 


and upbringing in his: political career. 

Added to this political lineage is the’ basic-trait of 
VP. Singh of being a principled, even though pragmatic, 
politician. A patriot to the core, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh would not depart from these basic positions, 
even if practical realities may necessitate temporary 
and partial compromises by him. on 

These facets of V.P. Singh have been amply borne 
out by events during the last two years. After dedicated 
and loyal functioning, first with Indira~Gandhi and 


' — Editor 


then with Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh raised the standard 
of revolt against “corruption in high places”. Notthat 
he was blissfully ignorant of the goings-on and shady 
deals in the Government of Rajiv Ganchi‘since its 
very inception. But the stage where the Bocors scandal, 
the HDW submarine deal and the mantle af protection 
extended to industrial barons’ massive tax evasion 
came into the open, was different. Acquiescing in 
these would imply accepting subversion of basic requi- 
sites of national progress and the pasire any patriot 
would conceive of. 

Take another facet of V.P. Singh's thiaking — ‘his 

unbending secularism which rotises,the ie of certain 
segments of the political spectrum. That this is’no 
gimmick was demonstrated during the recent elections. 
At a time of life-or-death electioneering, V.P. Singh 
steod up to say “No” to potential allies who did not fit 
in with his secularism. His decision to ga to Ayodhya 
on the fateful November 9, his Gandhian oration at 
Badaun in Uttar Pradesh amidst the communal flare- 
up, and his refusal to address gatherings at Agra and 
Mathura from the BJP. platform at a crucial juncture 
in the election campaign, speak of the man and his 
secular ideas of Indian nationhood. ' 

It is in this strain that V.P. Singh told audiences in 
UP and Bihar where riots had taken place, that he did 
not want their votes if they were intent o2 communal 
killings. Elections come and go, but the people must 
not be divided. “A nation is’built in the hearts-of its 
inhabitants. Our hearts are the basis of our unity,” he 
said at Badaun. > - 

It is being said that V.P. Singh’s adven: would. open 
a tornado against industrial barons, and the fact that 
maseive raids were conducted during his <enure as the 
Finance “Minister on many top industrial houses is 
cited in this connection. ‘This perception is hardly 
correct since V.P. Singh is dedicated:to -he Nehruite 
ideas of modern technology and science and giving a 
` flip to India’s industrialisation. Though L eft-of-Centre 
in his economic meee oad V.P. Singh is by no means 

i (Continued on page 35) 
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V.P. Singh Emerged Taller From Crisis 
| Sa 





This is an edit page write-up on the change of government in India that appeared in the Pakistani daily, The 
Nation, on November 15, 1990. It was carried under the caption: “Political Notes: The Janata Dal Debacle”. 


l ; hen on-the eve of the ninth general elections 
VF tho Janata Del was hurriedly put together to 
tpoll the Coagress-I, no one had any Musions about 
ability to transform itself from a coalition of feuding 


tions into a >ohesive political entity. Ironically, Devi. 


1 who was then the most ardent advocate of the 


itty of anti-Congress forces’ had dismissed ‘prog- 


nme’ as irrelevant to the founding of a new party. It 
he leadersh_p that matters was his considered view 
d he had a simple recipe for the launching of the 
nata Dal: if V.P. Singh, Ramakrishna Hegde and 
vi Lal can get together on one platform you have 


ide the’ party. V.P. Singh having parted company 


ch the Congress a few months earlier was basically 
outsider im the Janata Dal set-up and his Jan 


rcha would aave been a minor partner in the grand _ 


ance, had it not been for his personal reputation as 
»otential vote-catcher. He was, however, soon to 
© charge as the Opposition’s mass leader and, 
‘withstanding Chandra Shekhar’s obstinate refusal 
accept him as the party boss, proclaimed: by Devi 
. as the future Prime Minister of India. V.P. Singh’s 
itical ascencancy in the Janata Dal, though the 
come of tactizal retreat by his rivals, was nonetheless 
ognition of hs mass appeal and he was undoubtedly 
star performer in the election cam 
l'he Opposition’s biggest handicap had been lack of 
dibility as a viable national alternative. Ever since 
1979 debacle when the first non-Congress Govern- 
nt in the history of India had collapsed in mid-term 
ywing brazen infighting among the alliance partners, 
slogan of voting the Congress out\ of power' by 
Ung the Opposition had become hollow. Nevei'thelesa, 
1985 landslide victory of the Congress-I, though 
ibuted to the sympathy- wave aroused by Indira 
idhi’s assassination, was the overriding conipulsion 
the Opposition unity and pragmatists like Devi Lal 
w how impcrtant it was to throw a leader whom 
people would acknowledge as a worthy challenger 
he ruling party. The Congress defeat in December 
9 was accomplished by ensuring a one-to-one fight 
10st constituencies, but V.P. Singh was undoubtedly 
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nber 1, 1990 


— Editor 


the man who gave the anti-Congress platform its 
raison d'etre, l 

The fall of V.P. Singh, notwithstanding the greet 
setback to his prestige, is by no-means the failure of 
‘his leadership. It has a much deeper connotation for 
the Indian political system than the inevitable collapse 
of a minority government dependent for its survival 
‘on support from the outside. Had:the BJP been the 
only villain’ of the piece, the Janata Dal, despite losing 
power, would have honourably acquitted itself, claiming 
credit for pursuing principléd politics. The split 
engineered by the Devi Lal-Chandra Shekhar combine 
has; however, vindicated the Congress-I’s pre-poll 
stance that its opponents are a bunch of opportunists 
who have joined hands to share the spoils of power 
but ‘are capable of neither sustaining their unity nor 


_providing a durable government. It is thus the failure: 


.of yet another attempt to offer the electorate a real 
choice of a viable national alternative to the Congreas—L 
Will the Congress party under the docile leadership 
of Rajiv Gandhi be able to cash in on the Janata Dal 
debacle and make a triumphant return to powerala _ 
Indira Gandhi? Ostensibly, the stage is set for a repeat ' 
performance ‘of 1980: the anti-Congress aliance has 
fallen apart, the BJP having consciously chosen the . 
“Hindu plank” has decided to be on its own, V.P. 


„Singh has been cut to size and the breakway Janata 


Dal faction is a hostage to the Congress which it can. 
manipulate according to its political requirements. In 
terms of realpolitik the Congress has played its cards 
well. It has seized the right opportunity to facilitate 
split in the Janata Dal and will also have the advantage 
of choosing when it wants to dispense with Chandra 
Shekhar and company and 'go to the polls, 
V.P. SINGH has always been known ag a mayerick - 
who could go against the established norms of political 
behaviour and his stormy eleven months as India’s ` 
seventh Prime Minister bore testimony to his non- : 
conformist disposition. But two of. his major policy 
: (Continued on page 33) 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


Autonomy for Whom? 


MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


\ 


p T ndia has been free for almost half-a-century 
A- now. Fortythree years to be precise. Fortythree 
years of near monopoly of power at the Centre of the 
Congress party. Fortythree years of venality during 
which the pursuit of truth and excellence have gone 
overboard. Fortythree long years of steady erosion of 
values in public life and rapia growth of corruption, 
nepotism and inefficiency at all levels in every govern- 
ment department. Years in which the political bosses 
have become more and more arbitrary and intolerant 
of dissenting opinion. Years in which government ser- 
vants have learnt to become servile and not to stick 
out their necks for the sake of principles and profes- 
sionalism. Playing safe is the name of the game; and 
nowhere is this more apparent in all its ugly manifesta- 
tion than in our state-owned and government-controlled 
electronic media. The question is whether the kind of 
autonomy now being sought to be thrust upon All 
India Radio and Doordarshan will make them behave 
less like government departments by instilling a degree 
of professionalism in their day-to-day functioning. 
The doubt arises as a result of the amendments 
that the Congress-I insisted upon making in the 
Prasar Bharati Bill because it felt, perhaps rightly, 
that sooner rather than later it will regain its lost 
power — in which case it would like to re-establish its 
control over AIR and DD. The twin media will be 
answerable to Parliament which, in‘real terms, means 
answerable to the ruling party — an alarming thought, 
given the manner in which Indira Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi had reduced the nation’s highest legislature to 
a handmaid of the Congress- As well as this, like 
most Indian politicians, the Information Minister, P. 
Upendra, had a wrong notion of what constituted our 
national honour. While arbitrarily banning the filming 
of The City of Joy, he told media persons that he 
would never permit the portrayal of acts like sati over 
the electronic media. So, instead of squarely facing 
unpleasant and even horrifying realities, AIR and DD 
continued to shut their eyes to truth in the name of 
protecting the honour of the nation. 
` Over the past four decades and more, self-criticism, 


\ 
criticism of social aberrations and policies of th 
government that are perceived to be in the nation: 


interest are things that programmers of AIR and D: 
have been trained not to touch with a long barge pol: 


` Sweeping unlovely facts under the carpet, therefor 


has become a second nature with them. And, as lon 
as transfers to AIR and DD from other governme! 
departments and ministries continue to remain 

feature of the staffing pattern of those dealing wit 
the software, especially news and news-based pro; 
rammes, we shall continue to have the sarkari versio 
of episodes and events doled out to us ad nauseum. 


THE English news, which one listens zo for want | 
anything better, is full of grammatica! howlers ar 
convoluted, incorrect syntax and idioms. As well t 
this, Benazir Bhutto is invariably referred to as “M: 
Bhutto” although Bhutto is her maiden name and s} 
is, properly speaking, Miss Bhutto. As a matter of fac 
Ms Bhutto would be safer. It would also be the mo! 
modern term. But those who edit news for AIR ar 
Doordarshan seem to live in the last century. Similar} 
one hears painful references to the Pakistan Prin 
Minister while the correct adjective would } 
“Pakistani”. Then, of course, there i£ not only tl 
shuddh Hindi that nobody understancs, but also £ 
attempt to Sanskritise Urdu, replacing words lil 
Wazir-e-Alam and Sadr with Pradhan Mantri ax 
Rashtrapati, to the detriment of this rich and melliftuo 
language. When V.P. Singh recently spoka in Hindusta 
at Aligarh, All India Radio said in its 9 PM news ih 
he had addressed the meeting in “chaste Urdu”! W 
this bit of “colour” added in order to flatter V. 


. Singh? 


The special Punjabi and Urdu programmes broadce 
by AIR Delhi as well as the Urdu magazine programn 
telecast by DD are an insult to the intelligence a 
awareness of the Punjabi and Urdu-speaking people 
the Capital, since they carefully skirt around t 


(Comtinued on page « 
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ERATE a SETA ATE EIN OL REET RRL l 
Fascist Upsurge Against Secular Democracy 


PREM SHANKAR JHA ` 


T that it will begin the second phase of its kar 
eva at Ayodhya on December 6 has dashed any hope 
hat our sorely bruised society will be given a respite 
© lick its wounds and return to a semblance of 
ranquillity. Jnlike the first kar seva which lasted just 
wer a week “rom October 30 to November 7, this one 
s to go on jor four months. Kar sevaks will go in 
‘atches and work purposefully instead of descending 
I at once or. Ayodhya and then not knowing what to 
lo but brave police batons and bullets. 

Clearly, the VHP has learned a good deal from its 
irst major exercise in mass mobilisation. What is still 
nore disquie-ing is the Goebbelsian finesse with which 
t intends to use Hindu symbols to achieve its ends. 
“he ashes cf those killed in the police firings of 
)etober 30 and November 2 are to be carried to every 
illage in India. No one knows exactly how many were 
illed, and no one will know just how many urns are 
oyaging through the country. But no one will open 
hem to examine their contents either. The VHP’s 
rurpose will <herefore be admirably served. 

It is thus apparent that the President’s gambit 
ostponing e.ections till tempers cool has failed: On 
he contrary the VHP clearly intends to continue 
toking the “communal fires till a wave of Hindu 
eligious passion sweeps the Bharatiya Janata Party 
now to all axtents and purposes its extension) to 
ower. 

It is not elarmist to say that this could happen. 
‘iftyseven years ago in two elections held six months 
part, the vote of the National Socialist Party in 
rermany jumped from less than one to six million. 
‘hat sudden wave of passion. swept Adolf Hitler to 
ower, destroyed the Weimar Republic and led 
iexorably tothe holocaust (in which gix million Jews 
ost their lives) and the Second World War. 

ee ee TRS Ad 
esistance, or if the democratic political parties keep 
alling into the traps that it is laying for them. India 
ould easily travel down that same road in the coming 


The author was the Information Advisor to our former 
Prime Minicter, V.P. Sirtgh. 


he Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s announcement ' 


years. The threat is not imminent but it is near 
enough, and serious eee en 
peril. 


WHAT is the VHP feeding on? Is it only a Hindu 
backlash to the fundamentalism that is sweeping the 
Islamic world and was manifested viyidly in the reversal 
of the Supreme Court’s verdict on the Shah Bano case 
by Parliament four years ago? Or is it something 
deeper? The answer to this question ‘is crucial to the 
future of the country. Fundamentalist passions are 
often shortlived. This would be all the more so in 
Hinduism, whose eclecticism, lack of Messianic doctrine 
and a religious “Book” make a fundamentalist inter- 
pretation extremely difficult to sustain. 
This hypothesis is comforting but incorect. To rely 
solely on time to set things right, as clearly the 


- President, R. Venkataraman, and moet of the political 


leaders of the country with the exception of V.P..Singh 


‘and the Left are doing, is to play ostrich. The similarity 


between the use of the VHP and that of the National 
Socialists (Nazis) in Germany 60 years ago is so great 


` to be a mere coincidence. The possibility must therefore 


be entertained that what we are seeing are the begin- 
nings of a new-fascist movement whose goal is the 
capture of state power and the replacement of a demo- 
cratic state with an authoritarian state. . 

The Nazis created myths about Germany’s Aryan 
heritage and resurrected legends by symbols such as 
the Nordic sagas and the Swastika to mobilise mass 
support. The VHP and more recently the BJP are 
exalting Hindutva. Their favoured epic is of course the 
Ramayana and the symbols they are exploiting are 
taken from this great epic. Thus L.K. Advani’s Ram 
Rath evokes the image of the royal horse of the 
Aswamedh Yagna. Whoever dared to stop it had to be 
prepared to battle against the king. The Bajrang Dal 
refers to Ram’s army of monkeys in the battle against 
Ravan. The despatch of urns containing the asthi 
(ashes) of kar sévaks killed in Ayodhya evokes not 
only the image of martydrom but touches a potent 
nationalist nerve. The despatch of chapathis from 
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village to village and hand to hand kindle memories of 
the 1857 uprising against the British. 


The Nazis fed the Germans’ sense of grievance by ` 


constantly harping on their defeat in the First World 
War and the destruction of their economy in the 
hyper-inflation of 1923. These were ascribed by means 
of skilful propaganda to a conspiracy by Jewish inter-. 
national bankers that first bled Germany dry in war 
reparations and then triggered the 1929 crash to make 
sure that Germany’s attempts to rebuild its economy 
should fail a second time. 


The Vishwa Hindu Parishad is harping. on ' 


humiliations heaped on Hindus by the Muslims over 

- 600 years, in particular the destruction of their temples, 
` to destroy the Hindu identity. The “relocation” of the 
Babri Masjid or for that matter the mosques at 
Mathura and Kashi, is designed to wipe out this 
humiliation. And just as the Nazis exploited: anti- 
Semitism and focussed hatred on the Jews, the VHP 
is exploiting the latent distrust of Muslims after the 
partition of British India, and focussing hatred afresh 
on Muslims. And while the Nazis had then: storm 
troopers — the SA — the VHP has its Bajrang Dal on 
the Babri mosque on October 30 after the kar sevaks 
had been stopped. by-the police. The most ominous 
development is the VHP’s announcement that it will 
recruit 10 lakh persons to the Bajrang Dal. 

For the VHP, Ayodhya is not an end but the means 
to an end. It has become both the justification and the 
rallying point for a coldly calculated bid to mobilise 
support under the banner of recalcitrant, vengeful 
Hinduism. What it is doing is not to defend Hinduism 
— the very idea that this is necessary in a country 
where 85 per cent of the population is Hindu is ludic- 
rous — but to hijack the symbols of Hinduism to serve 
the political end`of creating an authoritarian state. 

The way this is being done is best illustrated by 
what has been happening in ‘Rajasthan, a State that 
had known no communal violence at all till a year ago, 
when it first flared up of all places in Kota, far from 
the seat of State power. A few years ago, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh celebrated the centenary of 
Hedgewar, its founder. In this context scores of cadres 
descended on Rajasthan and began a vigorous campaign 
of proselytisation. This coincided with the gathering 


confrontation over the Ram Janmasthan, and large . 


numbers of Muslim zealots also descended on the 
State to give fiery speeches in the mosques and idgahs 
that Islam was in danger and that to give in over'the 
Babri Masjid would endanger every other mosque in 
the country. Tensions built up rapidly but nowhere 
more than in Kota which is the most important 
junction on the broad gauge line that passea'through 


_ from deliberately taking religious processions 


_ the State and therefore became the jumping off poir 


for Hindu and Muslim zealots alike. d 
e 


THE result of this-three year build-up of tensions an 


- resentments has been the systematic’ provocation | 


one community by the other. What the newspapers ¢ 
not usually tell us but can be gleaned from the Centr 
Government’s intelligence reports:is that regrettab. 
four out of five acts of provocation, if not more, ha) 
been by the VHP and the Bajrang Dal, These rang 
throug 
sensitive areas to attacks on and the desecration | 
mosques and idgahs, to the burning of shops, to t} 
stabbing of individuals simply because they are Muslim 
In the last twelve months in particular, the shilany 
at Ayodhya (October-November 1989), the sending ' 
the Ram Jyothi Mashals to the villages (Septemb 
1990) and the kar seva of October have been the mai 
modës for fanning communal passion. Each of the 
has left a trail of dead bodies in its wake.. ` 

Why have the communal fires begun to burn bright 
once again 42 years after Mahatnia Gandhi knowing 
shed his blood to douse them? The answer lies not, | 
the rise of Islamic fundamentalism or the excesses : 
ruling parties bent on capturing the Muslim vot 
banks. It is to be found in the forces unleashed tł 
industrialisation, parti capitalist industrialisatic 
in which the market ‘place determines who prospe: 
and who fails. 

In much Wades ine Sea eniT 
head at a particular intermediate stage of industrialis 
tion when the large scale professionally manage 
industry and wholesale and retail chains and supe 
markets had already arrived but the small businessma 
the skilled independent artisan and the local shopkeep: 
had not yet.disappeared from the economic scen 
These are categories of entrepreneurs who were create 
by industrialisation (or in some cases managed 1 
survive from an earlier epoch by virtue of their vei 
special skills) but whose very existence‘is threatenc 


’ by the relentless onward march of capitalism. . 


The growing insecurity of their’ livelihoods, tl 
inevitability of the end, and the resentment at the 
marginalisation by the process of capitalist evolutic 
breed resentment, paranoia and a search for scapegoa 
on whom to put the blame for their darkening futur 
Marx was the first sociologist to identify this reactic 
clearly. He also foresaw that they would fight - 
protect their status in society. But he predicted th 
they would fail for what they would be. trying to « 

; ‘(Continued on page & 
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‘Transformation in USSR: Implications for South Asia 


ABDUL SATTAR 


fy alking to an Indian friend visiting Moscow a few 
`E months ago, I expatiated with sincere but perhaps 
long-winded enthusiasm on the revolutionary transfor- 
mation going on in the USSR. The distinguished 


friend heard me kindly but, his patience snapping, he ` 


interrupted me to ask: “All this.I understand. But tell 
me what is happening in our region?” He was obviously 
referring to. Pakistan-Ingia relations. e 3 

The relevance of the observation, and the anguish 
implicit in it, struck a responsive chord. For I too have 
often contemplated the same question, ‘especially in 
recent years. Having been connected for nearly half of 
my career with the study and at times also the 
conduct of Pakistan-India relations, I have wondered 
why so much effort by so many has produced so little 
by way of pcsitive results. = 

I cannot claim I have discovered explanations that 
will be regerded complete or convincing. But some 
clues have cccurred to me, especially during the past 
two years of my assignment in the USSR. 

Since September 1988, I had the good fortune of 
watching a unique revolution. sweeping across the 
tength and breadth of that vast land at a pace that left 
even the observers breathless, let alone the people of 
that great country. As if in the blinking of an eye 
democracy bas displaced dictatorship and dynamism 
has supplanted stagnation while no doctrine or dogma 
and no aim or policy was allowed to claim sanctity or 
immunity from review and reappraisal and quite often- 
a complete raversal. na : 

@ 


OVER the past year or two, a pleasantly surprised 
world has witnessed the lapse of the contention between 
sommunism and capitalism, the -of sterile 


ontroversies and the abandonment of futile and dange- - 


‘ous confrortation in favòur of purposeful dialogue 
ind profitabls cooperation between the superpowers. 


Abandonment of confrontation and of efforts to 
expand spheres of influence became manifest first in 
the Soviet Union’s agreement in April 1988 to terminate 
its military intervention in Afghanistan. But no less 
significant than that was the new evidence of a 


‘ diametrically different approach to problems which 


was not characterised by ethical and legal considerations. 
A rather extraordinary demonstration of intellectual 
integrity and courage was the resolution adopted by 
the democratically elected Congress of People’s Deputies 


` in December 1989 to condemn their own country’s 


intervention in Afghanistan. And Eduard Shevardnadze, 
the highly respected and truly respectable Foreign 
Minister of the USSR, has publicly lamented the 
death not only of some 15,000 Soviet soldiers but also 
of one-and-a-half million Afghans, not to mention the 
waste of 60 billion roubles (equivalent to 1680 billion 
Indian rupees) in Afghanistan, 

The process of withdrawal from foreign countries 
spread speedily to Eastern Europe: The bitter memory 
of the loss of 28 million dead and the devastation of 
muck of the USSR during the Second World War was 
not allowed by the Soviet leadership to obstruct the 
operation of the principle of self-determination. The 
Soviet Union has agreed even to the unification of 
Germany, a problem that political pundits had long 
considered intractable. 

The changing global ‘situation was evident also 
from the INF Treaty. Never before had nations 
eliminated so many vehicles of destruction. And the 
process of disarmament has since accelerated. Already 
in prospect is a massive reduction in nuclear arsenals 
and conventional arms. ‘ 

Cooperation between the great powers also paved 
the way for the independence of Namibia and the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Kampuchea. The 
fury of conflicts in some other regions too has abated, 
though unhappily not yet in ours. 


ities aN 
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A resounding confirmation of the dawn of a new, 
more cooperative world order is the obtaining consensus, 
if not unanimity, in the UN Security Council to follow 
the provisions of the Charter in feeling with the crisis 
in the Gulf. : 


IT is instructive and beneficial to examine the causes 
and the rationale for changes of internal political 
system and reversal of foreign policies witnessed over 
the past two years. 

It was not difficult to see the malaise: the hypocrisy 
of the authoritarian system, the gulf between precept 


and practice, the farce of democracy, the denial of - 


human rights, the repression of religion, the suppression 
of dissent. Also manifest were the consequences of the 
distortion of aims and perversion of policies: evaporation 
of inspiration, decline of invention, even desiccation of 


patriotism, manifest in the incarceration, exile or ' 


flight of creative and dedicated citizens. Isolation on 
the world plane, condemnation of aggressive policies 
and denial of access to the world’s pool of modern 
technology threatened exclusion from the mainstream 
of contemporary civilisation. 

Stagnation and decay could have continued in the 
USSR, had another Brezhnev risen to power and 
decided to let things slide as he sat astride the 
pinnacle of power, enjoying privileges and perhaps 
also indulging personal fancies. But fortunately for 
the people of the USSR, Mikhail Gorbachev brought 


` , to his position not only ability and intelligence which 


many leaders have, but also rare qualities of integrity 
and dedication and commitment and courage to do the 
right thing in the long-term interest of his people 
despite the risks implicit in challenging the ‘power 
structure and reforming a moribund system. ; 

Thanks to this human titan, the world bas vinas 
— and those in Moscow, from the ringside — a truly 
great transformation without parallel in history, a 
genuine and good revolution unique in its peeceful 
and constructive character. Glasnost, demokratizatsiya 
and perestroika are by no means slogans. These words 
and concepts denote policies and approaches that are 
actually being implemented. 

Reverting now to that question: “What is happening 
to us?” 

One answer could -be that not much is really 
happening which is salutary or promising. The relations 
between our countries remain frozen in a pristine 
mould. The old metaphor of a gramophone needle 
stuck in a groove seems particularly apposite because, 
like the problems and conflicts, it too is reminiscent of 
the past. 


Looked at from another angle, the situation seem 


to have regressed. Agreements once made and signe 
are today disowned or interpreted to death. Instead c 


‘settling issues that continue to fester, bringing untol: 


misery and destruction, even the reality of thei 
existence is denied. 

As if trapped in a time-warp, we seem blissfully bu 
dangerously unaware of the march of history and ¢ 
the gardish-i-aflak that threatens our relegation. ' 

Already, rapid economic and social progress an 
prosperity in some regions has reduced the nor 
achievers in international prestige and importance: 
The abatement, if not the end, of global rivalry ha 
entailed a marked decline in attentions to those wh 
were courted before. 


CLEARLY it is high time for cognisance of the realitia 
and of the imperatives for a fresh, even if painfu 
appraisal of old policies and postures. 

Surely there are lessons to be learnt from th 
experience of the USSR. Speaking of the excessiv 
build-up of military power, on involvemer 
in Afghanistan, and the cost of the additional force 
raised following the unnecesary tension ‘in relation 
with China, Foreign Minister Shevardnadze has saic 
“In the process we ruined ourselves.” 

It is relevant too that neither military power nc 
territorial expansion, however inebriating for th 
moment, by themselves, yield enduring satisfaction 1 
the people. Even a superpower has been obliged 1 
awaken to the necessity of addressing problems : 
home and solving disputes with neighbours. Freedo) 
and dignity for the people and peace and cooperatio 
abroad have become imperative pre-requisites fc 
stable and prosperous polities in the contemporar 
world. 

Pakistan as well as India have much to do to mak 
up for lost time. We can and should solve bilaten 
problems. I wish to emphasise that there is no differen 
that cannot be bridged through purposeful dialogu 
no dispute that cannot be resolved by resort to peacefi 
means tried and tested by the world community. 

Pride in our glorious civilisations, and the wisdo) 
of ages that is our heritage, sustain the conviction th: 
Pakistan and India are capable of chartering a coun 
of policies and actions that can banish mistrust ar 
fear, foster confidence and goodwill, and ensure pea: 
and harmony. Only in such an environment can w 
separately and together, concentrate our resource 
and energies on development and reconstruction ar 
thus accelerate constructive processes imperative fi 
the realisation of a better life for the people. O 
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_ “Hindu” Communalism and Crisis of the State 


S. SHIVANANDAN 


- evanchist “Hinduism” has sought in the weeks 
aR just gone by to remedy a perceived historical 
wrong at tha hands of the Muslims, by unleashing its 
frenzied ho-des on the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. It 
has roused these mobs to action through the totalising 
and homogenising slogan of a nation drowning its 
cultural diversities in a wave of Ram bhakti. In its esti- 
mation, obedsance to a primeval national hero requires 
that symbole of other belief systems should be removed 
from the sacred space that is being consecrated as his 
sirthplace. Whether this mythological hero ever had a 
sorporeal existence, is immaterial. Whether the spot 
aimed as his birthplace actually was so, is unimportant. 
What matte-s is that a miniscule elite believes that it 
van whip up a frenzy around the issue, hectoring and 
‘erroriging tie majority into assent. 

This is ths latest manifestation of the majoritarian 
nyth — the idea that there is a coalescence of interests 
vetween the vast majority of the nation, on the basis 
f faith alone. “Hindu” unity thus become the sub- 
itratum of the national consensus, and the religious 
ninorities would have to yield before assertions of 
‘Hindu” rights. Within the terms of this idiom, a 
roud symbol of a medieval Indian dynasty is easily 
ast as a “sy-nbol of national shame”, which obscures 
he primord.al “Hindu” solidarity from which the 
ndian nation derives its identity. . 

Significantly, this majoritarian consensus — however 
irulent its manifestations — cannot transcend the 
avel of ritua_ism. The question has often crossed the 
ainds of these concerned with national unity, and 
oday it needs to be posed afresh: when the mad 
aonks of tha Vishwa Hindu Parishad are through 
rith their dence macabre, when they have — in the 
rorst-case scenario — demolished the Babri Masjid 
ud erected taeir monument to architectural kitsch in 
8 place, what statement would they have made about 


he lives and livelihoods of the “majority” on whose- 


ehalf they supposedly speak? Perhaps they would 


ave breathed fresh life into the myth of the individuality ` 


f resurgent Hinduism, thereby applying a ritual balm 
) the inequities that the vast majority in the country 
ve under. Or perhaps they would have only succeeded 
1 exposing ~hemselves, in betraying the fact that 


\ 
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their keenness to seek restitution for historical wrongs 
is not tempered by any quality of introspection, or by a 
willingness to acknowledge the fatal flaws that 
“Hinduism” has itself inherited from history.  ' 


| @ 


IT is no coincidence that this most dangerous 
manifestation of Hindu bigotry has come in the wake 
of the turmoil in the northern region over the Mandal 
Commission Report on job reservations for the backward 
classes. “Mandal” and “Mandir” work at cross-purposes 
and tend persistently to undermine each other. The 
party of “Hindu” revivalism — the Bharatiya Janata 
Party — had `no choice but to the relaunch “Mandir” 
when it was threatened with a loss of political initiative 
on account of “Mandal”. “Mandir” as a metaphor 
seeks to bring the entirety of the undifferentiated 
“Hindu” community within its ambience, keeping out 
only the Muslims, whose patriotism is allegedly suspect 
on account of their supposed extra-territorial loyalities. 
“Mandal” cuts the ground out from under this pretence, 
by bringing the deep divisions within the Hindu 
dharma into prominence; and demanding their redressal. 

Within the terms of the “nationalist” discourse 
that is'today seeking dominance, “Mandir” is synony- 
mous with partriotism, while “Mandal” is the metaphor 
for a variety of divisiveness. That is,the message that 
emerged very clearly from the anti-reservation agitation 
that raged across large parts of northern India for two 
full months, before the Mandir-Magjid issue was 
catapulated back to centre-stage by L.K. Advani’s rath 
yatra. Like the proponents of the Mandir, the opponents 
of Mandal too had their own homogenising view of the 
national character — just as the former tended to view 
Ram bhakti as the central ingredient of Indian nationa- 


. lism, the latter were-inclined to stipulate the denial of 


caste as the hall mark of the true patriot. 


‘This version of “Hinduism” as an internally’ 


undifferentiated entity, is becoming a powerful ideo- 
logical prop of a nation-state in crisis. Even parties of 


‘supposedly “secular” inspiration have of late found it 


necessary to genuflect before the altar of indivisible 
Hinduism. The argument accepts that the internal 


da 
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solidarity of Hinduism has been disturbed on occasion, 
as during the “Muslim invasions’. But the fundamental 
unity of Hindutva has always been rediscovered — 
moet recently under the impetus of the nationalist 
movement and the nation-building effort. “Minorityism” 
and “pseudo-secularism” have been the only discordant 
notes in this grand symphony of national reconstruction. 
_ By these criteria, both the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid and the denial of caste quotas serve a “national” 
cause, since they are consistent with the rediscovery 
of Hindu solidarity. Those who argue the case for 


caste-based reservations are guilty of reopening the- 


fissures that have been cemented in the course of the 
national awakening. -And those who urge the pre- 
servation of the Babri Masjid are unware of the grand 
cultural traditions of the land, which are today seeking 
their rightful place in the hearts and minds of the 
people. These two groups — often overlapping — of 
“misguided liberals” stand opposed to the national 
renaissance. ' 

Events of the last few months have shown that 
these beliefs are integral to the upper-caste Hindu 
political consciousness, especially in the Hindi belt. 
Since they are pregnant with potentially grave political 
consequences, these beliefs merit a study in themselves. 
In an earlier article (“Mandal, Mandir, and Magjid: 
‘ Dubious Role of Media”, Mainstream, October 20, 
1990), the present author sought to arrive at a scale of 
social values in terms of the media coverage of the 
anti-Mandal agitation, and the attention that the very 
samé newspapers devoted to the communal riots of 
October-November, 1989. The effort needs to be carried 


forward, and the social attitudes reflected in this - 
grossly biased approach of the press need to be isolated 


and fought. , 
The act of informing is a value-laden process. The 
emphasis given to specific developments, the tone and 
content of the coverage of an event (or a sequence of 
events) by the press — these reflect a certain implicit 
ordering of social priorities. The idiosyncratic and the 
eccentric undoubtedly have their place in this scheme 
of things, and there is the danger of being led astray 
by the quest for meaning in the purely contigent. 
However, media analysis could still provide a useful 
and, relevant, map to,. the wider domain of social 
attitudes.. There. are instances when the coverage of 
certain developments displays;characteristics so persis- 
tent and so strong that. they. cannot be takon to ibe 
merely AER or incidental. - 
Ka A Lig ga ` tt na 
Yego an a Se ee 


Gath Dy 


Vaan ae ay A paren ma EG Saa 
SUCH for instance, has been the case with the coverage 


of “Mandal” and “Mandir”. The scale of values of the 
national English-language press, as reflected in its , 
allocation of print and visual space, and the tone and ` 
content of its coverage amply shows that it has derived 
inspiration from the ideological fount of undifferentiated ` 
Hinduism. In its coverage of the anti-reservation 
agitation, the press chose to cast a destructive rampage 
in the role of a crusade for nothing less than the 
principles on which Indian nationhood is founded. 
The response, to “Mandir” has been more ambivalent. 
But the juxtapositioning of the two helps in unravelling 
many of the ideological underpinnings of the Mandal- 
Mandir polarisation. 

It is significant that a newspaper like The Times of 
India, which in terms of editorial stance has always 
sought to project a strong anti-communal line, has 
seldom been inclined to follow its editorial convictions 
in terms of news coverage. Rather, it has sought to 
obfuscate the issue by flaunting its partisan loyalties, 
with tiresome persistence pushing the line that the 
Congress-I and the Gandhi dynasty are essential to 
the protection of secularism and national unity. (See 
this author’s “Mandal, Mandir and Masjid: Dubious 
Role of Media”, Mainstream, October 20, 1990, for the 
development of this argument.) 

This is the other face of the ideology of indivisible 
Hindutva, more indidious and infinitely more dangerous 
than the-openly communal stance adopted .by the 
Indian Express. With its highly personalised politics 
centred around a particular dynasty, its denial of the 
principles of Indian federalism, and its rigidly centralised, 
unipolar character, the Congreas-I embodies the mono- 
lithic nationalism that is implicit in the idea of Hindu 
Rashtra. Over the ten years of the Indira-Rajiv raj, the 
Congress-I patented and propagated a concept of national 
unity that was in conflict with, the liberty of the 
nation’ s citizens, and the autonomy and integrity of its 
political institutions. Because of its strongly entrenched 
character of a personality cult, the Congress-I is by 
nature averse to all forms of political mobilisation, 
except those with a majoritarian orientation. 

The Congress-I stands condemned for its role in 
fomenting the Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi con- 
troversy for narrow electoral gains. Astoundirgly, of 
all the parties that today dot the Indian political 
firmament, the Congreas-I is the only one without a 
position on the Ayodhya issue. The cynical manipulators 
who saw political salvation in alternately playing the 
“Hindu card” and the “Muslim card”, today parade 
their opportunism as principle. That the Congress-I 
has managed to keep up a pretence of ‘secularism 
despite this, is a measure of the powers of dissimulation 
that it commands through its drum-beaters in the 
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tional presa. 

The intolerance of political pluralism that The 
mes of India projects, is but a variant of the intolerance 
the religious pluralism that the Indian Express 
fects. Elite opinion in the country is turning 
placably hostile towards the idea of a nation seeking 
accommodate and harmonise its cultural diversities, 
ther than drowning them all in a monolithic 
mogeneity. This sentiment reflects the failure of the 
ədernisation vision — of a nation submerging what 
dhru called its “tribal loyalities” in the melting pot 
economic growth. 


IE concept of Hindu Rashtra — that ultimate in 
litical nostrumna, that crowing achievement of historical 
*uctionism — reflects a proto-fascist yearning for 
iformity and order on the part of the Indian middle 
ss. This comas at a time when a crisis of development 
Tagmenting the Nehruvian consensus, and conflicts 
ar material entitlements are becoming endemic. 
Two kinds of exclusivilities have fed upon each 
er under the guise of “national development”, and 
Iwn to dangerous proportions in mutually supportive 
hion — the exclusivity of the higher education 
stem, and the exclusivity of the organised sector. 
ə perpetuation of inherited privilege, and the further 
nforcement of the deeply imbedded dualism of a 
st-colonial society — these have been the consequences 
the supposed sway of merit as the sole determinant 
the suitabiitty to govern. The organised or the 
\odern” seccor is today an enclave of privilege 
udst the frustrated aspirations of the majority of 
> nation. It absorbs a miniscule fraction of the 
mber of job-seekers who enter the labour market, 
i provides tiem the pay and perquisites commen- 
cate with their elite status. An index of this is the 
ated and distended services sector which, while 
reasing its share of national income to 40 per cent 
m about 25 per cent in the early 1950s, has main- 
ned its share of employment virtually unchanged at 
rand 16 per cent. 

The limits of this pattern of growth are now 
minent. Una>le and unwilling to undertake concrete 
listributive measures to redress social inequities, 
anxious to gloss over the resultant tensions when 
y manifest themselves, the state today finds itself 


rdened with a mountain of debt, that necessitates - ' 


sh borrowings to merely mest the interest obligations 
‘past borrowings. The fiscal crisis of the state 
plies that a jecisive juncture has been reached — 
state will now have to choose between the protection 


of customary privileges, and the fulfilment of the 
rising aspirations for a better life among the greater 
mass of the people. In other words, the state will hdve 


. to opt either for repression or for genuine redistribution. 


Some of the factors responsible for the fiscal crisis 
of the state could easily be identified. A series on the 
emoluments of the Central Government employees . 
may be constructed from the Economic and Functional 
Classification of the Union Budget, published every 
year by the Finance Ministry Using the figures of 
government employment provided in the annual 
Economic Survey it is then possible to compute the 
average per capita emoluments of government servants. 
The consumer price index for urban non-manual 
employees may then be used to deflate this series. The 
procedure reveals that to a base of 100 in 1970-71, the 
per capita emoluments of the Central Government 
employees stood at 722 in 1987-88. As against this, the 
consumer price index (again to a base of 100 in 1970- < 
71) stood at 384. The implications are very clear — the 
Central Government employees have increased their 
real earnings tremendously since the early 1970s. 
They have been compensated for inflation almost 
twice over. Two factors have contributed to this 
exclusivist pattern of growth. Firstly, the pitifully slow 
growth of organised employment has enabled this 
privileged class to maintain their elite status. And 
secondly, their greater political volubility has enabled 
them to bargain for wage increases that more than 
offset increases in the cost of living. 

In 1986-87 the government revenue account was in 
deficit to the tune of Rs 4162 crores. If the compensation 
of government servants had just kept pace with inflation 
since 1970-71, then the wage bill that year would have 
been lower by Rs 4175 crores. Similarly, in 1987-88 
the government incurred an additional wage bill of 
Rs 6348 cores on account of over-compensating its 
employees for inflation (to the 1970-71 base). The 
deficit on the current account that year ‘stood at 
Rs 6091 cores. The costs of over-compensating public 
servants against inflation thus translate themselves, 
more or less directly, into the revenue account deficit 
of the government. The government has had to resort 
to furious borrowing to meet its obligations towafds: 
its employees. The debt trap that the state today finds 
itself in is m large measure a result of is over-blown 
wage bill. The supposed “merit” of government servants 
has certainly come with a steep price tag. 


‘A 1988 document of the Planning Commission, entitled 


Eighth Plan: Isaues.and Perspectives, put the matter 
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in context: “The savings of government adminis- 
tration have become wages and salaries. Between 
1980-81 and 1985-86, the wage bill in public adminis- 
tration and publicly provided services has doubled. If 
the average compensation per employee in these sectors 
had increased only as much as the consumer price 


index, and if the total number of employees had | 


remained constant, the total wage bill for these 
employees would have been lower by Rs 4500 crores. 
We must recognise that high wage public employment 
could well limit our ability to sustain a more broadbased 
programme for employment generation and poverty 
alleviation.” 

If all sections of society were to be permitted to 
compensate in like manner for price increases, then 
the economy would quickly overheat and run aground. 
To sustain the elitist orientation of the organised 
sector employment, the state has to impose harsh 
austerity measures on the unorganised sector. The 
burden of adjustment has continually to be borne by 
this section of the population. One manifestation of 
this process is the sharp decline in the terms of trade 
enjoyed by agriculture relative to other sectors since 
the early 1970s. The adverse implications on the living 
standards of two-thirds of the population that is still 


dependent on agriculture, could well be imagined. But ` 


there clearly are sections within agriculture — such as 
the kulak lobby of the northern region — that have 
not suffered drastically. The polarisation between 
agriculture and the rest of the economy is merely the 
outward manifestation of a deepening class polarisation. 
The state’s capacity to underwrite political stability 
through economic redistribution — always limited — 
is today virtually non-existent. The fiscal crisis embodies 
an objective threat to the participative political processes 
of representative democracy. As unfulfilled aspirations 
fester and threaten to explode in social antagonisms, 
the ability to the state to undertake pre-emptive and 
ameliorative action has been eroded to the point of 
, incapacity. Institutionalised repression is emerging as 
the only alternative from the standpoint of the state. 
The primacy of the executive, unfettered by judicial 
and legislative checks, is a necessary condition for this 
alternative to establish itself in the realm of practical 
feasibility. 


VERY few observers have been able to read any over- 
riding political commitments into Rajiv Gandhi’s 
wayward course through the five years of his Prime 
Ministership. But there is an important respect in 
which he advanced the political programme begun by 


t 


his mother and younger brother. Witness zhe devalua- 
tion of legislative institutions during his tenure, a: 
reflected in the sycophantic chorus of praise with 
which the Muslim Women’s Bill was pushed through 
Parliament, the stealth and the expedition with whick 
the Anti-Defamation Act was approved by the Lok 
Sabha, the manner in which the Perliamentar; 
Committee on the Bofors deal was led by zhe nose anc 
hustled into sanctioning the looting of zhe nationa 
exchequer, and the self-emasculation of Parliament 
through the 1986 amendment of the Commissions o: 
Enquiry Act. Witness further, the farcical game o: 
musical chairs that the Chief Ministerial incumbent: 
at Lucknow, Patna, Bombay, Bhopal and Jaipur wert 
put through by the coterie of political joknnies-come 
lately in Delhi. Witness too, the subjugation of the 
judiciary to the will of the executive in the Indire 
Gandhi murder trial and the Bhopal case judgement. 

Democracy is today threatened by zhə growing 
encroachment of the executive on the legislative and 
judicial domains, and the continuing caste exclusivity 
of the executive apparatus of the state. The fiscal crisis 
of the state implies that objective factors seem to be 
impelling the polity further in the same d rection. The 
logic of these circumstances determines taat the state 
is preparing to launch an offensive agaimst the rura 
and urban working classes. But the coercive power oi 
the state, if exercised in a manner that drews attentior 
to class differences, would blow the whole facade o: 
national identity. If the ideology of nationality is tc 
survive, then it would require that a national minority 
not quite of the mainstream, should be seen to be 
bearing the brunt of the coercive power of the state 
Communalism creates an “enemy within” hysterie 
that distracts attention from the class umderpinning: 
of state repression. It has become an accepted feature 
of life, because it is the very justification of the Indian 
nation-state as it stands now. During the optimistic 
1960s the state could afford to keep up the pretence o! 
being the protector of the minorities. But in the crisis- 
ridden 1980s the Indian state has become a prisoner a 
the majoritarian world-view that denies tie minoritie: 
the right to maintain their cultural speci‘icities. 

The Mandal Commission threatens this happily 
settled pattern of national development. 'It cleaves the 
monolithic facade of Hindu unity, rigat down the 
middle, and exposes the grievous inequ-ties ‘that the 
developmental strategy chosen since independence 
has been perpetuating. It challenges the elite daminanct 
of a narrow upper-caste minority — both substantivel 
, and ideologically. Rather than invite the underprivilegec 
to forget their deprivations in the effort to build the 

(Contiaued on page 27 
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Nehru’s Theory of the National Movement 


MOHIT SEN 


N ehru wrote extensively about the freedom struggle 
of our country even as he was engaged in the 
heavy responsibilities of being one of its main leaders. 
He was almcst as interested in writing about revolution 
as in making it. It is his attempt to understand what 
he and othe>s with him were about that led to reflec- 
ion and articulation. It was not a mere tactical or 
aven strategic concern, though there had to be and 
were considerable elements of both. It was essentially 
an effort to understand history in the making, to 
ippreciate one of history’s most stupendous trans- 
orming uph2avals. It is in this sense that he became a 
uistorian, razher than just a chronicler of our national 
novement. 

It was only when the Indian revolution was on the 
ve of success, on the brink of establishing the Indian 
1ational state, that he arrived at a measure of certainty 
tbout the h-storical place, character, driving forces 
ind perspective of the revolution itself. It was only 
hen that hs theory achieved coherence. It was a 
rumming up to promote a new start. Free India began 
| new journey which was at the same time a proceeding 
orward and not a break from the immediate past. 
‘reed India was not complete. India was still in the 
naking. This required as in the case of the struggle 
or freedom a fine dialectical balance between the 
iding of objective processes, conscious intervention 
nd guided ralease of spontaneity. It needed Nehru’s 
sadership a£ an administrator, a mass leader and a 
heoretician. \ 

The Mahama, essentially, had done all this for the 
reedom struggle itself. Quite obviously he was the 
entral figure of that struggle. Nehru was his somewhat 
ebellious disciple. Now Nehru became his heir and 
he central figure in the making of independent India. 
‘ar from being a stumbling pragmatist as he is often 
aade out to be, he was a theoretical practitioner, a 
ian embodying praxis. This was only possible because 
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he had drawn lessons from the history he helped to 
fashion and which, in turn, moulded him and provided 
him a guide to action. 
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JAWAHARLAL Nehru’s theory of India’s freedom 
struggle was not readymade from the beginning. It 
evolved. To start with, he was inclined to take a- 
somewhat doctrinaire Marxist approach, approximating 
to that of Stalin and M.N. Roy. It was by no means as 
dismissive of that struggle as in the case of the latter 


two analysis. But he tended to see it as a middle class 


phenomenon using that term to cover the capitalist 

class as well. 
In his Autobiography he wrote: 
Our national movement had originally begun because of the 
desire of our upper middle classed to find means of salt. 
expression and self-growth and behind it there was the 
political and economic urge. It spread to the lower middle 
classes and became a power in the land; arid then it began to 
stir the rural masses who were finding it more and more 
difficult to keep up, as a whole, even their miserable rock- 
bottom standard of living.. .Fhe landlords tried to pass on the 
burden to their tenantry, and the growing pauperisation of 
the peasantry — both the petty landholders and the tenants 
— drew them to the national movement. The agricultural. 
proletariat, the large numbers of landless labourers in rural 
areas, were also attracted; and for all these rural classes 
‘nationalism’ or swarq/ meant fundamental changes in the 
land system, which would relieve or lesson their burdens 
and provide land for the landless. These desires found no 
clear expression either in the peasantry or in the middle © 
class leaders of the national movement. (1936, pp. 281-2) 
In the same book he writes: 
Nationalism is essentially an anti-feeling, and it feeds and 
fattens on hatred and anger against other national groups, 
and especially against the foreign rulers of a subject country. 
There was certainly this hatred and anger ın India in 1921 
agninst the British but, in comparison with other countries 
similarly situated, it was extraordinarily little. Undoubtedly 
this was due to Gandhifi’s insistence on the implications of 
non-violence. It was also due to the feeling of release and 
power that came to the whole country’ with the 
inauguration of the movement and the widespread belief in 
success in the near future ... about our goal there was an 
entire abeence of clear thinking. It seams surprising now, 
how completely we ignored the theoretical aspects, the 
philosophy of cur movement as well as the definite objective 
we should have... Gandhiji was delightfully vague on the 
subject, and he did not encourage clear thinking about it 
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either. But he always spoke, vaguely but definitely, in terms 
of the underdog and this brought great comfort to many of 
us, although, at the same time, he was full of assurances to 
the top dog also Gandhiji’s stress was never on the 
intellectual approach to a problem but on character and 
piety. He did succeed amazingly in giving backbone and 
character to the Indian people. (Ibid, pp 75-76) 


It might seem odd to say so but what Nehru was 
both puzzled and somewhat put off by in Gandhiji and 
indeed in the whole movement led by him, was 
nationalism. Like most leaders of his calibre and 
sensitivity it was because of the suffering and poverty 
of our people combined with the national humiliation 
even the affluent had to suffer, that he was drawn to 
Marxism and to the revolution and construction of 
socialism in the Soviet Union. Mao Zeodong wrote 
about the response of a whole generation of great 
leaders of Asia in his celebrated statement that it was 
the salvoes of the October Revolution which brought 
Marxism-Leninism to the consciousness of intellectuals 
fired by nationalism. 

In some cdses, Marxism supplanted or replaced 
nationalism with the result that the influence of this 
ideology itself never acquired mass dimensions, as 
happened with the communist movement in India. In 
other cases, nationalism itself became Marxism as it 
were (Sinicisation of Marxism-Leninism) with serious 
adverse consequences at a later stage of the revolutionary 
process, as happened with Mao and the China he did 
more than anybody else to bring into being. Ho Chi 
Minh and Nehru, in different weys, avoided both the 
tragedies. They integrated the new basic insights that 
Marxism provided with the reality and the needs and 
strivings of their people at a particular concrete 
movement of history. f 

Both these leaders were able to reach this level of 
historical understanding because their ever-increasing 
contact with the masses, their incessant work to rouse 
the masses to an awareness of their power and potential, 

“led them to the unshakeable conviction tHat the 
masses make history. It is so easy to write about this 
conviction and so agonisingly difficult to make this a 
part of one’s consciousness and the basis of one’s 
actions. To make history as a leader one has to realise 
one never makes it. At best one is able to point the 
way to the people. Even with this understanding 
situated in one’s very bones, the task of a leader is not 
easy. One has to push and pull the millions but not 
impose on or substitute for them. i 

It did not come easily to Nehru to understand 
Indian nationalism. In fact, not till he was faced with 
the choice of breaking either from Gandhiji or from 
Subhas in the late 1930s at the time of the 1939 
Tripuri session of the Congress, did he fully do so. 


wm 


IN the late 1920s and upto a see of i 
1930s Nehru grappled with the relationship betwe 
socialism and nationalism. His concern was to give | 
national movement a socialist orientation and to prev: 
the middle class usurpation or utilisation of t 


_ movement for its own narrow interests. It was t 


con¢ern that over-reached itself to the point 
underestimating the historic place, role and durabil 
of nationalism. 

Whose freedom are we particularly striving for, for 

nationalism covers many a sin and includes many a 

conflicting element? There is the feudal India of the princes, 

the India of the big zamindars or small zamindars, of the 
professional class, of the agriculturalists, of the 
industrialists, of the bankers, of the lower middle class, oi 
the workers. There are the interests of foreign capital and 
those of home capital, of foreign services and home services 

The nationalist answer 1s to prefer home interests to foreign 

interests but beyond that ıt does not go. It tries to avoid 

disturbing the class divisions or the status quo. 

It imagines that the various interests will somehow be 

accommodated when, the country is free. Being essentially a 

middle class movement, nationalism works chiefly in the 

interest of that class... 

India’s immediate goal can therefore only be considered in 

. terms of ending the exploitation of her people. Politically, it 
must mean independenca and the severence of the British 
connection, which means imperialist dominion, econo- 
mically and socially it must mean the ending of all special 

class privileges and vested interests. The whole world 1 

struggling to this end; India can do no lesa, and in this way 

the Indian struggle for freedom lines up with the world 

struggle. Is our aim human welfare or the preservation ol 

class privileges and the vested interests of pampered 

groups? The question must be answered clearly and unequl- 
vocally by each one of us. There is no room for quibbling 
when the fate of nations and millions of human beings is at 
stake. The day of palace intrigues and parlour politics and 
pacts and compromises passes when the masses enter 
politics. Their manners are not thoss of the drawing room. 

:We never took the trouble of teaching them any manners. 

Their school is the school of events and suffering is their 

teacher. They learn their politics from great movements 

` which bring out the true nature of individuals and class, and 
the civil disobedience movement has taught the Indian 
masses many a lesson which thay will never forget. India’s 

Freedom, Unwin Books, 1963, p. 32) 

What is to be noted is the assessment of nationali 
as essentially a middle class phenomenon and of 1 
need to bear in mind the interest of the masses 
against the middle class, almost against nationalis 
The correct insight, of course, was that nationali 
and the national movement even if it achieved the g 
of independence, would not necessarily and automatic: 
lead to the masses of the poor coming into their ov 
The middle class, broadly covering the capitalists € 
the professionals and self-employed in towns a 
villages, would endeavour to keep the gains of freed 
to themselves exclusively if possible and mainly in £ 
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event. To ensure that the glow of freedom would also 
“ shine on zhe masses, their assertion and organisation 
was indispensable, particularly in a body like the 
Congress whose leadership came from the middle 
class and who, at best, had a measure of sympathy for 
the dowrtrodden. The great and decisive exception 
was Ganchiji as Nehru realised fully in 1939. To keep 
hammering away about the masses and, above all, to 
keep app3aling to them ‘and awakening their inde- 
pendent power, was indispensable. So also was the 
working out of.a socio-economic programme for free 
India which would put the masses and their problems 
at the certre of the stage. All this Nehru understood 
and acted upon in the full flush of the early decades of 
his leadership. 

' The error or lack of adequate cdnderabinding was 
.that nationalism was very much more than essentially 
a middle elass phenomenon. It was, and is, as much a 
product o? historical growth as were classes and their 
separate consciousness. Nationalism was national, it 
belonged zo the whole nation. It was a space of conver- 
gence as well as contention, of unity as well as 


struggle. Nationalism was as much, if not more, in the. 


interests of the masses as it was in that of the middle 
class. It was as much if not more an expression of 
their historical development as that of the middle 
classes. The growth towards class identity was not 
against nationalism but through it, alongwith it and 
continuing it. The late P.C. Joshi, the General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of India from 1934 to 1948 
and one of the most creative and original Communist 
leaders of his time, put it correctly when he stated 
that in -India the national struggle was itself the 
greatest c_ass struggle for the masses. 

In his presidential address at the various sessions of 
the Congress — Lahore (1929), Lucknow (1938), Faizpur 
(1987) — as in Whither India (1988-84), he deals 
repeatedly with the theme of the inter-relationship 
between the national liberation and the socialist 
revolutions. 

In Lahcte he declared his personal faith in socialism 
and addec: 

recognise however, that it may not be possible for a body 

constitutad as is this National Congresé, and in the present 

circumstances of the country, to adopt a full socialist 
programme, But we must realise that the philosophy of 
soclalisnr has gradually permeated the active structure of 
society tLe world over, and almost the only points in dispute 
are the Dace and the methods of its advance to its full 
realigaticn. India will have to go that way too, if she seeks to 
end her poverty and inequality, though she may evolve her 
own metiods and may adapt the ideal to the genius of her 

race. (Ibil, p. 14) 

In the same speech he stated: 

India means the peasantry and labour, and to the extent 

that we raise them and satisfy their wants, will we succeed 
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in olr task. And the measure of strength of tho national 
movement will be the measure of their adherence to it. We 
can only gain them to our side by our espousing their cause, 
which is really the country’s cause. The Congress has often 
expressed its goodwill toward them, but beyohd that it has 
not gone. The Congress, it is said, must hold the balance 
fairly between capital and labour and zamindar and tenant, 
But the balance has been and is terribly weighted on ane 
gide, and to maintain the status quo is to maintain injustice 
and exploitation. The only way to right it is to do away with 
the domination of any one class over another. (Ibid, P 15) 
In Whither India he wrote: 

Nationalism is still the strongest force in Asia (we can 
ignore for'our present purpose the Soviet territorios of 
Asia). This is natural as a country under allen domination 


` -must inevitably think first in terms of nationaliam. But the 


powerful economic forcos working for change in the world 
today have influenced this nationalism to an ever-increasing 
extent, and everywhere it is appearing in socialist garb. 
Gradually the nationalist struggle for political freedom is 
becoming a social ‘struggle also for economic freedom. 
Independence and socialist state become the objectives, with 
varying degrees of strees being laid on the two aspects of the 
problem. As political freedom is delayed, the other aspect 
assumes greater importance, and it now seems probable, 
especially because of world conditions, that political and 
social emancipation will come together to some at least of 
the countries of Asia. (Ibid, pp. 29-30) 
` In his presidential address to the Lucknow session 


of the Congress (19385) he said: 
I would like Congress to betame a socialist organisation and 
to join hands with other forces in the world who are working 
for the new civilization. But I realise that the majority in the 
Congress may not be prepared to go thus far. We are a 
nationalist organisation, and we think and work on the 
nationalist plane. It is evident enough now that this is too 
narrow even for the limited objectives of political indepen- 
_ dence, and so we talk of the masaes and their economic 
needs. But still most of us hesitate, because of our 
nationalist background, to take a step which might frighten, 
away some vested interests. Most of these interests are 
already ranged against us, and we can expect little from 
them except opposition even in political struggle. 
Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in.this 
country, I have no desire to farce the issue in the Congress 
and thereby create difficulties in the way of our struggle for 
independence. (Ibid, p. 138) 
` In his presidential address to the Faizpur session of. 

the Congress some eight months later he said: 
The Congress stands today for full damocracy in India and 
fights for a democratic state, not for socialism. It is anti- 
imperialist and strives for great changes in our political and 
economic structure. I hope that the logic of events will lead 
/it to socialism for that seams to me the only remedy for 
India’s ills. But the urgent and vital problem for us today is 


The controversies that were prominent at that 
session were whether the Congress should accept 
office under the 1985 Constitution and whether the 
Congress should accept collective affiliation of trade 


unions and peasant organisations. Nehru was against 
the first and for the second. He was eloquent on both 
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issues but failed to convince his colleagues and, as it 
would now seem, rightly so. 
` The first was important in terms of the caneeption 
of the way of.advance of the national struggle or, 
which is the same thing, the national liberation revo- 
' lution. Nehru viewed the matter then in terms made 
familiar by the experience of the start of the French 
Revolution (1789) and the Russian Revolution (1917). 
Both these revolutions were revolutions which suddenly 
made the breakthrough to victory — the latter even 
-more than the former: These two were the classic 
examples of revolutions as a war of movement and not 
trench warfare, to use Gramsci’s Mluminating distinc- 
ion. Gandhiji’s greatness as a revolutionary leader, 
among much else, was his appreciation that our 
revolution would be of the second type. Professor 
+ Bipan Chandra has made a great contribution to a 
proper appreciation of our revolution by drawing 
attention to this crucial aspect. 


Revolution of the first type required total and’ 


constant dissociation and confrontation with the system, 
the second type required both dissociation in ideology 
and perspective as well as utilisation of the system, 
working from outside as well as within. 


In the Faizpur address Nehru stated: 
~ It seams to me that the only logical consequence of the 

Congress policy, as defined in our resolutions and in the 

Election Manifesto, is to have nothing to do with office and 

ministry. Any deviation from this would mean a reversal of 

that policy. It would inevitably mean a kind of partnership 
with British imperialism in the exploitation of the Indian 
people, in acquiescence, even though under protest and 
subject to reservation, in tho basic idea underlying the Act, 
an association to some extent with British imperialiam in 
the hateful task of the repression of our advanced elements. 

Office accepted on any other basis 1s hardly possible, and if ıt 

18 possible, it will lead almost immediately to deadlock and 

impasse. This does not frighten us, we welcome it. But then 

y 72 must think in terms of,deadlock and not in terms of 

carrying on with office. (Ibid, p. 98) 

Farther on in that address he takes up the subject 
of the affiliation of other organisations with the Congress. 
. The objective was: 

to make the Congress the widest possible joint front of all 

the antl-imperialist forces by affiliating other organisations, 
of peasants, workers and others, which also aim at tho 
, freedom of the Indian people...As it is the Congress has an 
extensive direct membership among these groups, probably 

76 per cent of its members come from the peasantry. But it 

1s argued that functional representations will give far 

greater reality to the peasants and workers in the Congress, 

This proposal has been resisted because of a fear that the 

Congress might be swampod by new elements. As a matter 

of fact, although this question is an important one for us, 

any decision of it will make little difference at present Its 
{í chief significance will be a gesture of goodwill. For there are 
few woll organised workers or peasants’ unions in the 
country which are likely to profit by Congress affiliation. 

There is not the least possibility of any swamping and ih any 

event this can be easily avoided. I think that now or later 


some kind of functional representation in the Congress is 
inevitable and desireable... 
The real object for us is to build up a powerful joint front of 
all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. The Congress 
had been in the past and is today such a united popular front 
and inevitably the Congress must be the basis and pivot of 
united action. The active participation of the organised 
workers and peasants in such a front would add to its 
strength and must be welcomed. Cooperation between them 
and the Congress organisation has been growing and is a 
marked feature of the past year. This tendency must be 
encouraged. (Ibid., p. 101) 
The Mahatma’s refusal to accept the proposal of 
collective affiliation was not because he feared the 
swamping of the Congress by workers and peasants, 
but because the very idea of functional representation 
itiated the all-national character of the unique 
(organisation he had inherited and remoulded. He 
accepted the existence of classes and class differences 
but not that these should be settled through class 
a struggle. What he did not want was that the Congress 
should base itself on the recognition of class as the 
overriding reality when it came to the national struggle. 
The Congress should not be turned into a united front 
+ of classes, was his view. It should remain what it had 
become — the embodiment of the overriding reality of 
India, the whole of which was greater than and which 
had its own overriding dialectic of development. 
J It was not as if the germs of this outlook were not 
ae 


nt in Nehru’s own understanding. They were. It 

not as if what he was pressing for was not 

nei that is; the emphasis on the need for radical 

socio-economic transformations being a part of the 

programme of the national movement. And, of course, 

the drawing of the conscious workers and peasants 

into the national struggle as independent participants 

- and actors. The question was of where to place the 
¥ stress, what to regard as the overriding reality. 


7 


IV 


THE shaping of Nehru’s consciousness and, in 
particular, his understanding of the national movement, 
was the result of his experience, reflection and the 
choice he had to make as one of the prominent leaders 
of the movement. In the mid-thirties and the years 
„thereafter one of the key issues was the role of the 
Left in the national movement. In fact, it was somewhat 
more than that. It was whether the movement itself 
should become a Left movement or one led by the Left 
and whether the Left should, if necessary, strike out 
on its own and challenge the existing leadership of the 
national movement, that is, Gandhiji. Would the Left 
be able to take over the national movement and take it 
quicker to the goal of freedom or would the movement 
be disrupted and the Left itself be destroyed as a 
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result of suicidal adventurism? / 
Nehru knew the Left in India very well. He was 


componert of it. He was algo aware both òf the rigidity 
and sectarianism of not only the Indian Communists 
but of the international communist movement, though 
he had teen pleased and influenced by the turn 
effected by the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in 
1936. The trials in the Soviet Union had not led him to 
condemn ‘hat country but they had obviously deeply 
upset him and created a distrust of the Communists’ 
dictatorial and overbearing ways, as he put it: He was 
also convinced that they had not understood the India 
ey wantad to change and the meaning of Gandhiji. 
Nehru, of course, knew the Congress Socialist 
Party and while he helped, protected and wished them 
well, he Enew only too well the factionalism that 
plagued them and the inconsistency of many of the 
leaders. He also knew that, in the ultimate analysis, 
| they would not be able to survive a break with 
Gandhiji. 
Nehru had serious doubts about the Leftism of 


y Subhas Bcse and his following. He was well aware of - 


the radical slogans with which the fascists and Nazis 
had advanced in Europe. He knew that Bose had even 
suggested that the best philosophy and programme 
for the future could be achieved by a combination of 
` fascism and communism. He also knew the strong- 


arm methods used by Bose in his faction fights in. 


Bengal, especially against Deshapriya J.M. Sen Gupta. 
At the sams time he appreciated his ardent patriotism, 
dynamism, capacity to attract the youth and organi- 
sational dr-ve. 


Above all, Nehru’s own understanding of the masses . 


yand Gandhiji had matured. He had decided to be tbe 
Mahatma’s disciple as the best way he could serve 
India and the larger causes he had in mind. This 
change in its totality was best expressed in a long 
E he wrote entitled “A Survey of Congress Politics 
1936-39”. a longish quotation from that article is in 
order: 
An organised Socialist group had grown up and with the 
intemperance and exuberance of youth it criticised and 
condemnec the leaders of the Congress. It often spoke a 
language Lorrowed from Western Socialist literature, and 
which was seldom understood by the rank and file of the. 
Congress... The, vast middle groups of the Congress, 
politically Left, socially vague and undecided, but generally 
pro-peasart, looked askance at this new type of propaganda 
which attacked thair leaders... The Socialist group, instead 
of being the crusaders for a new idea, became to some extent 
a sect power and creating opposition amang those 
wha did nak (all ts lina wich tain Dadercorer ae adalin 
[purely personal local groups were sémetimes formed, 
seeking off ce or positions of authority in the Congress. 
Same of the so-called Leftist elements in the Congress had ' 
` \ 


aware of the dedication and energy of the Communist 


not behaved with responsibility... Their idea of a joint front 

was to have the full protection of the Congress, the 

advantage of its prestige, and yet to attack it and criticise it Z 

from outside. The Red Flag, perfectly justified in its own 

sphere, became often a challenge to the National Flag... 

Our Socialist friends have not reacted sufficiently to 

changing conditions. The Communists in Europe might 

change, under the compulsion of events, but not so thef 

Communists of India. 

I had been considerably upset by the course of events in the 

Soviet Union, the trials and the repeated purges of vast 4- 

numbers of Cammunists... I could not reconcile myself to 

what was happening there, and it indicated to me ill-health 
in the body politic, which necessitated an ever-increasing 
use of violence and suppression. Still the progress made .. 
continued to impress .me.... The Soviet Unian stood as the 
one real effective bulwark against fascism in Europe and 

Marxian philosophy appedls to me in a broad sense and , 

helps me to understand the processes of history. I am far 

from being an orthodox Marxist, nor: does any other f 

Orthodoxy appeal to me. (The Unity of India, Linsdeay 

Drummond, 1941, p. 86 passim) 

Of greater importance than these observations were 
his remarks about the Congress, which he obviously 
treated and rightly so, as the overwhelming mainstream 
of the national movement. He wrote that the two 
broad divisions in the Congress (and this has practically 
nothing to do with Right and Left): those who might 
be called the Gandhiites and those who consider 
themselves Modernists.... 

There are Rightists and Leftists in both groups, and there is 

no doubt that some of our best fighting elements are in the 

Gandhian group. If the Congress is looked upon from the 

Right and Left point of view, it might be said that there is a 

small Rightist fringe, a Left minority and a huge inter- 

mediate group or groups which approximate to Left-Centre. 

The Gandhian group would be considered to belong to this / 
intermediate Left-Contre group. Politically the Congress is 
overwhelmingly Left; socially it has Leftist leanings, but is 
predominantly Centre. In matters affecting the peasantry, it « 
is pro-peagant. 

In trying to analyse the various elements in the Congress, 

the dominating position of Gandhiji must always be 

remembered. He dominates to some extent the Congress but 4 

far more so he dominates the masses... The today | 

is of his making and he is easentially of it... In any policy + 

that might be framed he cannot be ignored Be any national 

struggle his full association and guidance are essential. 

India cannot do syithout him. ‘ = 

t is one of the basic factors of the situation. The 
conscious and thinking Leftists in this country recognise it 
and whatever their ideological and temperamental differen- 
ces with him, have tried to avoid anything approaching a / 
split. Their attempt has been to leave the Congress under 
its present leadership, which means- under Gandhiji’s 
guidance, and at the same time to push it as far as they 
could more to the-Left, to radicalise it, and to’ spread thet 
own ideology... - 

While Gandhiji and the old leaders of his group are essential 

for our national work and our struggle, it is becoming 

increasingly evident that without the active cooperation of 
other vital elements in the Congress and the country they 
will be hampered and their work will be ineffective or, at any » 
rate, less effective. This applies to the so-called Modernist 
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group within the Congress, it applies still more to a large 
but vague body of opinion in the country, and to most of the 
intelligentsia. It may not apply directly to the masses, but 
indirectly the masses are affected by others of this way of 
thinking... 
The Congress cannot obviously be troatod as a sectarian 

y soup. It represents the nation, and its doors are open to all 
who believe in {ts objective and its methods. Al tho same 


movement or national liberation revolution was his 
acceptance of the reality of India, of the legitimacy, 
durability and potential of India. It is not by chance 
that his last great work is the Discovery of India. 
Written in Ahmednagar prison from April to September 
1944, it: represented the finalisation of his views. In 


time it cannot possibly be treated as a kind of federation of 
groupe, a common platform where conflicting opinions and 
methods are pressed forward for acceptance and attempts 
are made at a compromise which enthuses nobody... 
A time may perhaps come when the real conscious Leftists 
are strong enough.to take charge of the Congress and run it 
according to their policy. Today they are not in a position to 
do so. They have neither the national backing nor the 
discipline far the job. There are numerous groups amongst 
them, each pulling tts own way, with little love for each 
other, and united only for the movement by a common 
opposition, a link that will break soon enough. The Left 
today can destroy, iC cannot build They still live in a world of 
agitation, not fully realising that the Co and the 
national movement have grown in stature and speak with 


discovering India Nehru found himself. 


He wrote: - 
As I grew up and became engaged in activities which 
promised to lead to India’s freedom, I bocame obsessed with x 
the thought of India. What was this India that possessed me 
and beckoned to me continually, urging me to action so that - 
we might realise soma vague but’ deeply felt desire of our 
hearts?... ' 

India was in my blood and there was much in her that 
instinctively thrilled me. And yet I approached her almost as 
an alien critic, full of dislike for the present as well as for 
many relics of the past that I saw. To some extent I came to’ 
her via the West and looked at her as a friendly Westerner 
might have done. I was eager and anxious to change her 
outlook and appearance and give her the garb of modernity. 


responsibility and authority now. ‘ 

Those among the Loftists who are Socialists must look at f 

our movement in historic perspective and realise what the 

present stage of development requires. To overreach the 
might mean reaction tomorrow. If they are conscious 

of their historic role, they must prepare themselves for it 

and gain the confidence of the Congress and the country. 

Above all, they have to stnve theif utmost to check 

indiscipline and the forces of chaos, for out of these neither 

independence nor socialism will emerge. (Ibid, pp. 121-25) 

If previously Nehru had been urging the Congress 
and the national movement to accept the goals of the 
Left he was now urging the Left to accept the goals 
and the existing leadership of the Congress. This was 
the final phase of the freedom struggle. Within eight. 
years after he wrote the article quoted above, he 
became the Prime Minister of independent India. 
Neither independence at that time nor his Prime 
Ministership would have been possible without the 
shift in his outlook which has been discussed above. 
He was a crucial personality in determining the pace 
ofthe mobilisation of the masses and in the harnessing 
of the Left nationalists as well as the intelligentsia to 
the final bid for power, to say nothing of the vast 
masses who responded to him only somewhat less 
than to the Mahatma himself. Had the Congress split 
or been weakened by the Left, freedom would have 
been definitely delayed and its gaining made much 
more painful than even the damage of partition. This 
could have happened had Nehru cast his lot with the 
CSP. It is a different question, of course, that he was 
among those mainly responsible for persuading the 
Mahatma to abandon his plan for another round of 
struggle to avert partition. Despite everything it could 

jwen have been better for India had he harkened to his 
t master. - 
The final aspect of Nehrù’s theory of our national 


And yot doubts rose within me. Did I know India, I who 
presumed to scrap so much of her past heritage? There was , 
a gřeat deal that had to be scrapped, that must be scrapped; 
but surely India could not have been what she undoubtedly 
was, and could not have continued a cultured existence for 
thousands of years, if she had not poesessed something very 
vital and enduring, something that was worthwhile. What 
was this something? 
Slowly the long panc ` ama of India’s history unfolded itself 
before me, with its ups and downs, its triumphs and defeats. 
There seemed to me something unique about the continuity 
of a cultural tradition through five thousand years of his- 
tory, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition which was wide- 
spread among the masses and powerfully influenced them... 
New forces arcec that drove us to the masses in the 
villages...for me it was a real vayage of discovery, and while I 
was always painfully conscious of the failings and 
weaknesses of my people, I found in India’s countryfolk 
mething difficult to define, which attracted me. That 
mething I had missed in our middle classes....' 
~ I found more than I had expected. It struck me that perhaps 
the reason for this, and for a stability and potential 
strength that they possessed, was the ald Indian cultural 
tradition which was still ‘retained by them in a small 
measure... 
India with all her infinite charm and variety began to grow 
upon me more and more, and yet'the more I saw of her, the 
more I realised how very difficult it was for me or for anyone 
_ else to grasp the ideas she had embodied. It was nother wide 
spaces which eluded me, or even her diversity, but some 
depth of soul which I could not fathom, though I had 
‘occasional and tantalizing glimpees of it. She was like some 
ancient palimpsest on which layer upon layer of thought and 
reverie had been inscribed, and yet no succeeding layer had 
completely hidden or erased what had been written 
previously. All of these exist together in our conscious or 
subconscious selves, though we may not be aware of them, 
and they had gone to build up the complex and mysterious, 
personality of India ... Though outwardly there was diversity 
and infinite variety among our people, everywhere there was 
that tremendous impress of oneness, which had held all of 
us together for ages past, whatever political fate or 
misfortune had befallen us. The unity of India was no longer 
(Continued on page 37, 
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Role of State in Sri Lanka’s Ethnic Conflict - II 


Prof. Phadnis, who passed away gn October 29, 1990, was Professor, South Asian Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. This is the last paper that she presented at a Seminar on “Obstacles to Peace 
in Sri Lanka”, organised by the Minority Rights Group (Swedish Section), at Uppsala, Sweden (October 


7-10, 1990). Its first part appeared in Mainstream (November 24, 1990). This is the concluding part. 
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scenario can be traced to mass politics asserting , 


in the electoral arene. The first rub of such a 
Sinhalsse-Tamil divide had come in the promulgation 
of Sinkala only as the official language in 1956 instead 
of the parity of Tamil and Sinhala as had’ been 
promised by the two dominantly Sinhalese parties, 
namely the United National Party (UNP) and the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) only to be abnegated 
later by both. Such a move symbolised a reassertion of 
Sinhalese nationalism and a new dignity to its Sinhalese 
educated middle strata with race, religion and language 
providing a strong conglomerate to such a Sinhala 
conscicusness marked by a thrust on its distinctiveness 
as wel as its pre-eminence vis-a-vis other minority 
communities!” 

While the Burghers, in view of their small numbers, 
found greener pastures in other countries in the wake 
of suck Sinhalese-Buddhist thrust of the Sri Lankan 
state, the Muslims appeared to reconcile with such a 
situation. Besides, dispersed as they were all over the 
island texcept in the Eastern region) and with business 
and trade being the major avocation of a large number 
of them, the iinguistic-cultural assertion of the majority 
community did not create a major crisis for them. 

However, for the Tamils, particularly the Sri Lankan 
Tamils of the North, the promulgation of the Sinhalese 


only as the official language was perceived as catastrophic - 


for subjective as much as objective reasons. Denial of 
Tamil the official status was perceived as a slur to 
their language — one of the oldest languages — as 
much as to their linguistic-cultural distinctiveness. 
Besides, the status of the Tamils as an advantaged 
community hinged on their high sharé in governmental 
jobs as well as some of the other prestigious professions 
like law and medicine. In the Sri Lankan situation, 
with tke state emerging as the largest employer, they 
feared that with the replacement of Sinhalese over 
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English as the official language, their employment 
prospects would shrink, more so because the political 
spoils system, as elsewhere, was in any case bound tc 
restrict their chances. That their fears were well- 
founded was evident from their shrinking number in 


' government jobs.!® 


Added to this was the Sri Lankan Tamils’ sense oi 
grievance regarding education, colonisation and regional 
autonomy which got increasingly intensive over the 
decades. Thus, in the realm of education, with the 
mother tongue being the mode of communicatior 
from school to the university level after 1960, it wa: 
becoming increasingly difficult for the university 
educated Tamil youth to cope with the old confidence 
in the job market. 

-Worse still, in 1970, soon after coming to power. 
the United Front Government decided to replace 
merit as the criteria for admission by a system oi 
weightage which worked in favour of Sinhalese students 
It introduced a system of standardisation which specifiec 
a system of credits which were higher for students 


writing in Tamil and lower in the case of Sinhalese 


aspirants. 

The ultimate result of the quotas and standardisatioc 
system was a progressive decline of Tamil students ir 
the science based courses in which earlier they hac 
done very well.” Though the situation was ameliorated 
to some extent during the UNP regime, the discrimi- 
natory aspects of the SLFP policies were deeply etchec 
in the Tamil psyche. 

Alongside educational policies, the land settlement 
or colonisation policies of the earlier government: 
were perceived with mistrust. It was maintained by 
the Tamil leadership that the Sinhalese-dominatec 
state’s land settlement policy was a device to dilute 
the demographic character of the Tamil homeland in 
the North and'the East.” 

Last but not.the least was the issue of regional 
autonomy. Time and again, the Tamils had soughi 
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regional autonomy as a structural mechanism to amelio: f 


rate their grievance as well as to provide a certain 
autonomy in governance at provincial levels. However, 
since 1956, even when these efforts were made by the 
ruling regimes, they tended to be abortive because 
both the UNP and the SLFP — as and when in 
Opposition — spared no efforts to cash in on Sinhalese- 
Buddhist populist sentiments, the plea being that any 
effort towards federalisation signalled a danger to 
national unity. The abrogation of Bandaranaike- ` 
Chelvanayagam Pact in 1957 on the regional councils 
in the North and the East, the abortive debate on the 
formation of District Councils during the sixties and 
seventies reiterated the same story.”! 

Though the induction of Provincial Councils in 
1988 was arrived at, it is noteworthy that the major 
Opposition party! — the SLFP —- boycotted these 
elections. The Provincial Councils even when established 
in the North-Eastern region could hardly be functional. 
In the North-Eastern Province, fór instance, the idsues 
involved were not merely that of’ delineating the 
jurisdiction of the Centre and the Province but that of 
the credibility and confidence of one in the other. 
Thus, by creating the Provincial Council in somewhat ~ 
exceptional circumstances, the state leadership could 
hardly harmonise its activities with the Provincial 
Council and vice-versa.7 ; 
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DURING the initial five years of the UNP regime 
(1977-83), its policies towards Tamils appeared to be a 
mix of cooption and coercion, with coercion having an 
edge over its promise of ‘national reconciliation’. The 
reasons for the government’s inability to contain the . 
Tamil militancy were partly because “of contending 
perceptions for a solution within its own party and 
partly due to the pressures and pulls from the major 
Opposition party — the SLFP — trying, as the UNP 
had done in the past, to make political capital out of 
the ethnic issue through its political intransigence and 
at times ambivalence, Also, the intensity of the Tamil 
militants’ sense of grievance was presumably inade- 
quately appraised by the ruling regime despite repeated 
warnings on this point by the TULF in parliament 
which had emerged in an unenviable position after 
the 1977 elections. With a bare 18 seats in the legis- 
lature of 168 members, it emerged as the largest 
Opposition party. With Eelam being its major election: 
slogan, the TULF could hardly perform the old 
oppositional role in an era of new types of militancy 
and violence in which the state-initiated and sponsored 
violence increasingly had got deadlocked with the 
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violence of the Tamil militants. ` ` 

‘While the UNP Constitution of 1978 did ascribe | 
Tamil the status of ‘national language’, it still fell 
short of the earlier demand of the Tamil federalists for 
its parity with Sinhala as the official language. Besides, 
its proposal for the formation of District Development 
Councils, providing a certain degree of: regional 
autonomy, was such as to rupture the TULF with its 
youth wing perceiving it as a subversive step vis-a-vis 
the Eelam. In due course the moderate Tamils were 
sidetracked by the militánt Eelamists. 

Moreover, violence and counter-violence took. an 
ethnic turn in 1977, 1979, 1981 and 1983. While the 
communal violence of 1977 had engulfed large parts of . 
the country, in 1979 it was principally in the Northern 
Province. The insurgents’ hit-and-run activities coupled 
with bank robberies resulted in the proscription of the | 
Tamil Tigers in 1978, the Prevention of Terrorism Act 
in 1979 and the promulgation of emergency in Jaffna 


‘in 1979. During the insurgency, the high-handedness 


of the police and armed forces kept the ethnic cauldron 
simmering. And though the major explosion came in 
1983, by this time, the dialogue between Colombo and 
the TULF had virtually broken down. The military 
operations in Jaffna had become increasingly harsher 
with a sudden swoop on the civilians, arrest of young 
men and even discriminate. burning of places (like 
Jaffna library) and burning of property, particularly 
when a segment of them was incensed by the terrorist 


killings of their compatriots.” . 


The triggering of the anti-Tamil riots' on July 20, 
1983 after the ambush and killing of 13 Sinhalese 
soldiers is a story too well-known and well-documented 
highlighting the indifference of the police and armed 
forces on the one hand, and the complicity of a 
segment of the ruling party in the killings, lootings 
and burnings of the Tamils and their property on the 


other.?4 


The ferocity of the Sinhalese Shaovinia elements, 
with tacit approval of the state apparatus, reached - 
such proportions that the entire Tamil leadership ` 
found itself with no option but to flee the North and 
North-Eastern Provinces and seek refuge in Tamil 
Nadu. Moreover, with the government simultaneously 
intensifying its military operations, thousands of refugees 
also sought refuge in Tamil Nadu. 

‘This was the prelude for.the emergence of the India 


factor in the domestic Sri Lankan ethnic strife. Initially, 


New Delhi had watched with cautious concern’ the 
inability of Colombo to find a negotiated settlement of 
the Tamil question with the Sri Lankan. Tamil 
leadership. But the events of 1983 were such that the- 
Government of India could no longer remain a passive 
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spectator because of the arousal of the Tamil sentiments 
in Tamil Nadu. 

The immediate impetus of Delhi toiact was the July 
23 massacre of Tamils in Colombo and elsewhere in 
the Southern parts of the island. There was a public 
outcry in Tamil Nadu against these killings with an 
implicit prodding on the Government of India that it 
should intervene militarily in Sri Lanka as it had done 
in the case of erstwhile East Pakistan in 1971. Far 
from doing so however, the Indian effort was to make 
an attempt to prevail upon the government in Sri 
Lanka nct to seek a military solution but to secure a 
politically, negotiated settlement. 

‘Tt needs to be noted here that while India publicly 
maintainsd its stance that it stood for the territorial 
integrity of the island-state and was against the secession 
of the Tamil provinces, it had not refrained from 
encouraging the separatist elements with material 
support besides providing sanctuary to the extremist 
elements in Tamil Nadu to continue their insurgency 
activities, the major premise being that the Sri Lankan 
Government’s moves on the security-foreign policy 
front were prejudicial to its security concerns.” Added 
to the India factor was_also the support which the 
militants received from the Tamil expatriates™ all of 
which reculted in a much greater resource endowment 
, to the struggle for Eelam than had been hitherto. 

It is in the totality of this complex situation that the 
Indian incervention in Sri Lanka has to be evaluated. 


vil 


THIS phase of-Indo-Sri Lankan relations began when 
the‘late Mrs Indira Gandhi, the then Prime Minister, 
took the initiative of getting in touch with the then Sri 
- Lankan President, Jayewardene, with the offer of her 
good offices to help Colombo find a negotiated settlement 
of the Tamil question. This was followed by the visit of 
her personal envoy, G. Parthasarathi, to Colombo, 
and the convening of the All-Party Conference to 
evolve a national consensus on the Tamil question. 
This, however, proved abortive as also the subsequent 
attempts. 

An-explanation for this failure has to be found on 
the one hand in the increasing militancy of the Sinhalese 
chauviniset elements, and on the other, the equally 
intransigent approach of the Tamil militants, particularly 
ithe LTTE, to a negotiated settlement. Incidentally, the 
main mativation behind both the Sinhalese and the 
Tamil ex-remists was that any negotiated settlement 
would subvert their stated anti-systemic objectives. 

Meanwhile, the Sri Lankan Government went ahead 
with its offensive against the Tamil insurgents and 
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though it did succeed to some extent in clearing the _ 
Eastern Province, the stronghold: of the LTTE which 
was the Northern Province continued to be beyond 
the reach of the security forces and Colombo’s writ 
hardly ran there. With such advantage as the security 
forces could gain in the Eastern Province, the Sri 
Lankan Government decided to concentrate its forces 
against the Northern Province which entailed heavy 
civilian casualities, particularly in Jaffna. The govern- 
ment had also imposed an economic blockade in early 
1987, which did cause hardship to the civilians. This 
was the stage in which the Government of India’s 
military involvement’ began with the symbolic air 
dropping of supplies t to the Jaffna peninsula flouting 
Sri Lankan airspace.” 

Whether it was so intended or not, President 
Jayewardene seemed to have taken this as a signal of 
India’s intention to come to the rescue of the Tamils 
militarily. Forthwith Jayewardene appears to have 
considered it to be more prudent to come to an under- 
standing with India partly because of his apprehensions 


, of a coup against his regime in Sri Lanka itself and ' 


partly because of his fears of India’s intentions as well 
as the unwillingness of extra-regional powers to get 
involved in Sri Lanka’s ethnic strife partly because of 
the possible repercussions it might have in their 
relations with India. Instructively, in this regard there 
was a marked tendency on the part of both the super- 
Powers to let India handle the situation.” . 
This was, the background to the Indo-Sri Lankan 
Accord which the then Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
signed with President Jayewardene in Colombo in , 
July 29, 1987. Under the Accord, India agreed to 
secure arms surrender from the Tamil militants while 
the Sri Lankan Government agreed to take steps not 


` only to meet the Tamil aspirations for self-government 


but also tacitly to concede to the demand of the 
concept of a Tamil homeland, namely, an amalgamated 
single unit of Northern and Eastern Provinces. 

The immediate aftermath of the Accord did not 
seem to be conducive to the termination of the conflict 
between the Sri Lankan and the Tamil militants. On 
the one hand, the LTTE refused to go beyond a formal 
surrender of arms and on the other it generated a 
Sinhalese-Buddhist backlash with Jayewardene’s Prime 
Minister, Premadasa, himself abstaining from the 
signing ceremony of the Accord. Thus, if the Indian 
Government found itself unable to fulfil its:commitment 
to disarm the militants, except by initiating military 
action against the LTTE, Jayewardene found that the 
Accord had fuelled further the conflagration which 
had been ignited by the JVP by touching the Sinhalese- 
Buddhist sentiments on the raw of a national offence 
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committed by the presence of foreign troops on the Sri 
Lankan soil.” 

In a rather feeble attempt to head off the JVP’s 
appeal to the Sinhalese sentiments, Jayewardene’s 
successor, Premadasa, made the withdrawal of the 
IPKF. one of the major issues in his Presidential 
election campaign in 1988. 

_As it happened, a change’of government in New 
Delhi and the assumption of power by che Opposition 
National Front, which had ioned the wisdom of 
Rajiv Gandhi having co d Indian troops to Sri 
Lanka, helped Premadasa to redeem his electoral 
pledge and the IPKF was duly withdrawn from the 
island in March 1990. 

Not illogically, there was a congruence of immediate 
objectives between Premadasa and the LTTE which 
had been fighting the IPKF as an ‘army of occupation’ 
in the Tamil homeland. After a brief interlude of un- 
official contacts starting in April 1988, the Sri Lankan 
Government and the LTTE leadership decided. to 
come round to negotiations of finding a peaceful 
settlement. There were several rounds of formal talks 
lasting several months which took place in Colombo 
between government representatives ad the LTTE 


leaders. 
However, despite the conciliatory gestures of Colombo 
which included the ab ion of the Sixth Amendment 


of the Constitution,” dissolution of the Provincial 
Council (which bad come into being as a result of? 
elections held under the terms of the Indo-Sri Lankan 
Accord) and fresh provincial elections, the’: LTTE 
could not be persuaded to carry on the talks to a 
successful conclusion. Its leadership preferred to return 
to its quest for a total dominance of the Tamil areas 
through the resumption ofitsinsurgency. ‘' 


This quest for dominance in the past had included ° 


physical elimination of all the Tamil groups which 
were contesting its sole claim for power." Its confron- 
tation with Colombo on a‘ somewhat trivial issue 
leading to its takeover of some of the police stations 
brought it in direct military confrontation with the 
armed forces as in 1988 but with one major difference. 
The conciliatory gesture of Colombo had already been 
internationally publicised and though the Tamil political 
groups were sharply divided on the rationale or 
justification of the LTTE’s confrontation with Colombo, 
the aerial bombing by the state in the North did evoke 
a criticism of government action from the Oppositional 
Sinhalese as well as Tamil parties and groups.” 


vil 


THE role of the state in the ethnic conflict in Sri 


Lanka has been, in effect, a manifestation of the 
various facets of the structural crisis of the Sri Lankan 
state. Embedded in such a crisis have been two levels 
of class and ethnicity. Initially, they seemed to be 
mutually reinforcing as was evident from the political. 
coalitions and patterns of power-sharing in the 
institutions of power and authority of the stata by the 
elite of the two communities. 

In the ‘post-independence era, with mass politics 
gaining ascendancy the Sinhalese-Buddhist lowe- middle 
strata, perceiving itself as deprived as well as discri- 
minated vis-a-vis the alien as well as minority group 
interests, had succeeded in pushing Sri Lankan politics 
to endow it a majoritarian thrust through the agency 
of party politics. The electoral dynamics was such that 
two major political parties became increasingly partisan 
and were avowedly moving towards the Sinhalese- 
Buddhist ideology as the ideology of the Sri Lankan 
nation and state. 

This was viewed with serious concern by the elite of 
the most forward community for identity assertion as 
well as group mobilisation to safeguard its irterests. 
However, identity, as in the other cases, has been a 
significant but not a sufficient requisite to evoke 
ethnicity. It was the interest in power-sharing and its 
management that prompted the power elite of the 
minority community to mobilise an already politically 
conscious community by choosing, selecting and 
standardising select symbols for its identity assertion 
and focus a sense of grievance vis-a-vis the reference 
group, that is, the Sinhalese. 

~[ronically, the ethnicisation of politics and politicia- 

sation of ethnicity was operative in a mannar as to 
make the majority-minority relationship vircually a 
zero-sum game, particularly since the seventies when 
the vernacular educated lower middle strate of the 
Tamils belonging to some of the emergent castes like ` 
Raratyas decided to revolt against not only the high 
caste and upper class-based Tamil leadership Dut also 
against the state power-structure as the JVP bad done 
earlier. A 

With an overheated polity, a maldeveloped economy 
and a multi-ethnic society, the earlier equilibrium of 
the Sri Lankan state — of mediating competing interests 
through alignments or amalgamation — became increa- 
singly tenuous. Contending perspectives, conflicting 
perceptions and misperceptions marked the increasing 
chasm. On the one end of this continuum lay the 
perspective of the Sri Lankan (that is, Sinhalese- 
Buddhist) ‘nation’ in siege and on the other end 
emerged the perspective of Eelam — the vision of a 
separate Tamil state. 

In such a clash of identity and pluralism there is no 
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doubt that the majority-dominated regimes adopted 
“measures Which could hardly mitigate the Tamil sense 
of grievance and even if they did to some extent, they 
were hardly implemented. Besides, in the wake of the 


violent activities of the Tamil secessionists, the govern- . 


ment’s military measures were hardly synchronised 
with political measures to alleviate some of the Tamil 
demands. The military content of external inputs on 
both the sides exacerbated the cleavage. Thus as 
regards the militants, their enuanced capacity and 
skill to hit the state apparatus led to an increase of 
armed forces and an escalated defence expenditure.* 
If such esca_ation was inimical to the already tottering 
economic development of Sri Lanka, in the case of 
some of the militant groups, the nexus of arms with 
drugs impa-ted a pernicious angle to the ethnic strife. 

Besides, whether on the Sinhalese or on the Tamil 
side, the phenomena of political violence has been 
such as to encompass, particularly in recent years, the 
shadowy extra-legal vigilante groups on the Sinhalese 
side. The subterranean currents of political violence 
have been equally strong leading to insurgent, guerilla- 
liké warfare at random, not to speak of the open war 
being waged at this juncture in the North between the 
state forces and the LTTE. 

Unless and until the state policies and measures 
are radically restructured and politically reoriented, 
the Sri Lan«an forces in the North may'at best have a 
pyrrhyic victory. In this respect, the major challenge 
of Presiden: Premadasa’s regime continues to be that 
of bringing the Tamil into the mainstream politics in 
order to racreate their stakes in the Sri Lankan 
political system. Eelam has not only been an ideology 
but a movement fot liberation for which Tamils — 
young and 31d — have lost their lives and continte to 
do'so. The edge of the struggle can be blunted only 
through pciitical solution and not’ through military 

a point on which most of the Sri Lankans, 
agree ~ Buz find themselves hapless to get it effected. 

Besides, with the majority-minority relationship 
cleaved further during the past decade, the bridging of 
the ethnic divide, as has been stated earlier, can be 


brought abeut only in the overall gamut of the crisis of — 


the state or the one hand and imperatives of peace on 
the other. It is noteworthy that during the past few 
years the Mualim community in Sri Lanka too has felt 
deeply aggrieved and insecure as perhaps never before 
during the >ost-colonial era. 

At preseat, the state machinery is hardly operative 
in the North and is limping in the East. The first pre- 
requisite thus of the mitigation of the ethnic divide 
has to be tke need for action for restoration of law and 
order and civil antholity 


Going by the experience of the other Provincial 
Councils, the Provincial administrative set-up seems 
to be a going concern. To what extent and in what way 
can Colombo.help ensure the installation of a functioning 
institutional structure is gaing to be its major challenge. 
So is the effectivity of devolution, taking into consi- 
deration the lacunae therein as repeated by the first 
Chief Minister of the region, Varatharaja Perumal. 

Equally significant measures for an enduring peace 
in the island are the devices for greater inter-ethnic 
group interaction. In this respect, the promised quota 
eee for the rities will have to be worked out 

lest it may intensify Jaffna-Calombo 
Toe and may not, in the long run, foster the 
majority-minority harmony either. 

Some of the recommendations of the youth 
commission, -highlighting the damage due to political 
interference and spoils system, the mismatch between 
employment and education, the Sinhalese-Tamil divide 
as a result of linguistic dualism, the racial bias in the 
text books, particularly the Sinhalese ones, the need 
to harmonise values of pluralism over identity are no 
doubt commendable but in the civil society of, Sri 


. Lanka afflicted by fear of the known/unknown adversary 


and uncertainties regarding the future, the laws of the 
jungle seem .to attract the youth more than the 
yearnings for a just and peaceful political order. This 
is particularly so with the Tamil (and to some extent 
Sinhalese youth) who have virtually grown in an 
environment of alienetion and aggression, the collective 
manifestation being political violence not merely vis-a- 
vis the Sinhalas but also the Tamils. 

- Not only this, the events during the past years — 
violation of human rights, ‘disappearances’ and killings 
of political dissenters — connote a disturbing trend 
with the state increasingly assuming the features of a 
‘National Security State’ as has happened in a number 
of Latin American countries. The comment of the 
Civil Rights Movement in Sri Lanka is pertinent in 
this respect: the state needs to be particularly 
circumspect in the use of its coercive power. “If the 
state acts or is popularly believed to act with the same 
degree of contempt for law and human values as its 


- adversaries, then it uhdermines its own moral, ethical 


and legal basis.’ 

With the non- -governmental organisations in Sri. 
Lanka being under continuous pressures from various 
quarters, the ‘peace constituency’ in Sri Lanka needs 
to be strengthened through collective support and 
efforts of similar organisations abroad. But more 
signficantly, in such a task it appears to have an 
ambivalent if not antithetical relationship with some 
of the state institutions which needs rectification. 
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Will the state leadership rise to the occasion to fulfil 
_ its promise of ‘national conciliation, consensus and 
compromise’ ? This remains a daunting question which 
only its performance will vindicate in the years to 
come. O (Concluded) 
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Shivanandan: “Hindu” Communalism 
(Continued from page 14) 

nation, it asserts their claim to the governance of the 

nation. Having captured the legislative arm of the 

state, it proclaims that they will now have to establish 

real powar over the executive arm. By seeking to 

remedy tie growing disparity between the character 


' of the legislature and the executive, it offers a new - 
lease of life to participative democracy. And by denying ' 


the notioa of “Hindu” unity as the substratum of the 
national identity, it destroys the majoritarian myth. 


The Mandal Commission represents the effort ofan — 


Mohit Sen: Nehru ' 
(Continued from page 30) 


EN intellectual conception for me: it was an 
emotional exþerlence that overpowered me... . 

The mountains and the rivers of India, and the forests and 
the broed which gave us food, were all dear to us, but 
what cointed ultimately were the people of India, people 
like them and me, who were spread out all over this vast 
land Bkarat Mata, Mother India, was essentially these 
millions of people. (Disiovery of India, The Signet Presa, 
Caleutté, 1946, pp. 41-55) 

Radicalism, socialism and Marxism brought Nehru 
` to the masses. The masses gave him India and 
‘nationaliem and enabled him to round off his theory of 
the national movement of our country. This was no 
longer for him a movement only to end British colonial 
rule. It wes much more than that. It was the reassertion 
of India and the resumption of our history. When the 
masses Were awoken, India awoke. It was the recognition 
of the reality of India’s civilisation of its rootedness 
among the masses that enabled Nehru to appreciate 
and evoke the full strength of not the national movement 
but the movement of the Indian nation. 

The freedom struggle, in the finally shaped view of 
Nehru, was a revolution, not because some radical 
socio-economic. demands and programmes had been 
successfu_ly injected into it. It was a revolution because 
the masges joined the freedom struggle and made it a 
revolution. They joined because they were the nation. 

The general atmosphere in which Nehru came to 
` and worked out this theory, was against him. It was 
an atmoszhere in which either the intuitive genius of 
the Mahatma led to action and paradoxes or the 
sectarian Marxists dismissed the freedom struggle as 
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assertive and productive section of the nation to | 
capture the power that is their due. “Mandir” seeks to 
deflect this quest for power by offering an illusion of 
power. “Mandir” seeks to maintain the customary 
order of precedence im the social hierarchy through a 
ritual consolidation along religious lines, and the 
subordination in perpetuity of the minority community. 
“Mandal” is about the rejection of these palliatives. 
“Mandir” represents the revanchism of an order in 
crisis, “Mandal” represents the emergence of a new 


_ coalition, economically more productive and culturally 


more tolerant, at the leadership of the country. O 


a lower and not altafsther worthy species of a movement, K 
' which could make the transition to being considered `` 


revolutionary provided it had the objective of socialism 
and the leadership of the working class through the 
_ That the freedom struggle was a specific type of 
revolution, that is, a national liberation revolution ofa 
multi-class character in which the peasantry was the 
chief force and the intelligentsia played a hegemonic 


- role — this concept was tentatively presented by Lenin 


in his 1920 theses. It was M.N. Roy who opposed the 
concept with his own, that is, that the freedom struggle 
could only succeed th as a socialist revolution or as a Å 
social revolution as an immediate transitionary stage 
to socialism. Though he was expelled, his views prevailed 
in the communist movement. Mao Zedong made a 
theoretical break from view in his work New 
Democracy (the first and classical version of which 
was published in January 1940 and later amended in 
some crucial respects to.make it conform to his later 
theory of people’s democracy). While Gandhiji was the 
practitioner of this concept, it was Nehru who became / 
its theoretician on the basis O a a 
as praxis. f 

This theory played an epia important role 
in the working out of his strategy for the development 
of India as an independent nation. Nehru’s strategy of 
national, balanced progress to socialism is, however, 
outside the scope of this paper. Suffice it to mention 
that it has also stood the test of comparison with what 
happened in China in the same four decades since 


- 1949 and, despite drawbacks, has lessons to offer and; 


of course, a e aaa bie ata 
in the Soviet Union. O ` 
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"India Remains Vital For United Germany 
HELMUT HAUSSMANN 


Geile EE AEE of rekon EEEE ty Den Federal Minister of Economics of 


the erstwhile FRG, to senior journalist K.P. Bhanumathy in Bonn before the formal reunification of 
Germany. Catt ee eae na E eee ee a 


EEA In your speech on the occasion of the 
World Business Forum in Hamburg you said: “There 
_ig a chance to see world politics and economics facing a 
new challenge.” How do you visualise the changing 
world economy to cover the new countries that have 
entered into a new era? i 


Answer: Developments in Eastern Europe have | 


posed officials responsible for economic and political 
affairs in the industrialised nations of the West with a 
great cha`lenge, one that also provides us with certain 
opportunities. Millions of people in the countries of 
Eastern Xurope are placing their hopes in market 
economy reforms and in the solidarity of the West. 
The opening up and integration of West and East 
Europear countries can begin a process in which a 
. larger all-Europedn economic area develops, the 
economic vitality af which could generate strong 
impulses for the entire world. The new start represented 
‘by Germen unity, the ongoing EC integration, and the 
close cooperation with the EFTA countries and the 
former socialist countries are steps along this road. - 
‘In Eastern Europe there is now the realisation that 
personal freedom of development in an open and 
pluralistic social order is indissolubly connected with 
economic efficlency. The Western industrialised 
countries are called on to support the reform counties. 
The East European states must rigorously pursue the 
necessary réstructuring programmes in the direction 
of the merket economy. This means: assistance can 
only be granted in the form of help for self-help. ` 
Those opting for the market economy must also 
support the cross-border opening up of the global 
economy. The relaxation of tensions between East and 
West should therefore also be used for new impulses 
in North-South cooperation to attain a more intensive 
global economic cooperation across national and 
continental borders. 


‘ meaningi 


- Editor . 


Question: With the proposal to change the economy 
in Eastern Europe into a market economy and with 
the financial assistance being extended to the Soviet 
Union, what would be the modalities for the introduction 


-~ of the market economy in a unified Europe? 


Answer: The reform process in Eastern Europe is 
generally viewed as an advantage for the overall global 
economy. But this process is not proceeding uniformly. 
The pacemarkers among the East European reform 
countries, Poland and Hungary, have positioned them- 
selves fora determined leap into the market economy. 
These countries can already show the first successes 
of stabilisation in their economies that had been left in 
ruins by central planning. 

The aid concept of the Western Gie is well 
established and has récently been extended to include 


‘the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


Within the circle of the Western partner countries, 
the Federal Republic is working to support the reform 
efforts being made in the Soviet Union. The process of 
reform in the East European countries will decisively 
strengthen economic cooperation in Europe. Additional 


growth impulses can also be anticipated. 


Between the Commission of the European Commu- 
nity and individual COMECON countries, such as 
Poland and Hungary, initial talks are being held on an 
association'relationship and later membership of these 
countries in the EC. At the moment no one can say 


‘exactly how Europe is going to look in the future. 


With the extended cooperation of market economies 
in Europe, former borders will become increasingly 
above all in economic terms. -`` 
n: You have said that Germans have special 
responsibility for integration into Europe. Will not 
this programme upset the existing norms considering 
the kind of system Eastern Europe has had, which 
may pose more problems, social ‘and economic, for 
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West Germany and the whole of the EEC? 

Answer: The reforms in the East European countries 
will in the long run lead to an economic upswing and 
to a higher living standard in these countries. We 
cannot take on the social costs and economic burdens 
thus arising; we can only offer consultation and bridge 
over transitional phases by specific assistance measures, 
in the sense of help for self-help. 

Question: The new monetary system will only 
give rise to more inflation and overspending. How do 

_ you propose to control it? 

Answer: On the basis of the treaty concluded by 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic to create an economic, monetary, 
and social union, the GDR adopted the economic 
system ‘of the social market economy as of July 1, 
1990. This system already facilitated one economic 
miracle on German territory. At the same time, with 
the introduction of the D-Mark, the GDR has received 
a stable and internationally valued currency. The 
Deutsche Bundesbank has taken on full responsibility 
for steering the money supply in the common currency 
area. It will be rigorous in its successful stabilisation 
policy. The citizens of the GDR have proven that they 
have confidence in the new money. A large part of the 
monetary assets continues to go for savings. I can 
attest to a high degree of economic sense on the part of 
the citizens of the GDR in their use of the D-Mark. In 
addition to the West German supply of merchandise, 
the entire international offering of goods is available 
to meet the further demand coming from the GDR. I 
thus assume that the D-Mark will remain an anchor 
of stability in Europe. 

Question: How do you view Indian-German 

relations? 

Answer: German-Indian relations have long been 
close and cordial and characterised by mutual readiness 
to listen to the other side. These good relations have 
become even stronger in‘ recent years by close contacts 
at the highest political level. India is one of the great 
nations of this world, both in political and economic 
terms: Your country is an important partner for us. 

‘And it must and will remain so. I emphasise this 
particularly because, in the face of developments now 
occurring in Germany and in Eastern Europe, this 
question is repeatedly raised. I see no reason for 
concern that this trend will be to the detriment of our 
partners in the Third World. 

The close ties between our two countries may also 
be seen in their economic relations. Trade and industrial 
cooperation have achieved an intensity that never 
before existed. I welcome this development. At the 
same time, however, I see the potential for further 

, intensification. In this connection, I am by no means 
> only thinking of opportunities for German companies 
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to participate in the further development and moderni- 
sation of the Indian economy by capable and highly 
sophisticated technology. I also see good possibilities 
for Indian companies on our markets. The unified 
Germany will move up to be the second largest 
importing country in the world. Just as the completion 
of the European market at the end of 1992, this will 
bring new opportunities for the Indian economy. 
Important for the bilateral relations are also the 
economic policy developments in your country. I welcome 
the fact that the Indian Government is consistently 
carrying out the policy of economic opening. 
Liberalisation in merchandise trade, deregulation, and 
promotion of the private sector improve the opportunities 
for growth and competitiveness and promote integration 
into the global economy. 

I am optimistic as regards the further course of 
German-Indian economic relations. We are going to 
continue the dialogue on possibilities of additional 
intensification of cooperation. 

Question: Does the financial burden of East 
Germany affect loan and aid programmes for the 
developing countries? 

Answer: No. We have already shown proof of this. 
The 1991 federal budget draft shows a 5.6 per cent 
increase for development assistance as compared with 
the 3.9 per cent growth for the budget as a whole 
relative to 1990. This is clearly an over-proportional 
growth rate. The increases will particularly profit our 
contributions to multilateral institutions such as the 
IDA, the subsidiary of the World Bank; India is also 
going to profit from this. ` 

Question: What about India? Will German aid and 
assistance programmes be curtailed? 

Answer: As you know, India is our most important 
partner for development assistance cooperation. And 
this will remain the case. The specific level of assistance 
for 1991 can only be determined after the legislature 
has passed the budget and the distribution of funds 
among our partner countries. 

Question: As you are in favour of small and 


` medium-size industries developing, which is also on 


the top of the list of the Indian Government’s develop- 
ment programmes, how would you visualise a joint 
cooperation in this field? 

Answer: Small and medium-size businesses are 
decisive components within our economy. To a particular 
extent, they display the willingness to undertake 
business risks, to invest, and to innovate. Small and 
medium-size companies often react more quickly and 
can adjust more easily than big businesses when 
market conditions change. A large part of inventions 
and innovations that contribute to a large extent to 
the international competitiveness of German industry 
have been developed by small business. Companies 
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from this sector also have a greater than proportional 
share in protecting and creating jobs. In India the 
situation is no different. The question of how we 
might meke use of the possibilities of cooperation 
available in both countries is only natural. A number 
of cooperation arrangements have been concluded 
between German and Indian small firms. Smal 
businesse3 are also involved in the German-Indian 
joint ventares. And I see additional possibilities in the 
cooperation of small German bvsiness with Indian 
partners. Important for this are favourable and 
predictable framework conditions. This is an area that 
could stard some improvement. f 

Above all, it is the complicated bureaucratic licensing 
procedures that deter investors and that small firms 
in particclar find extremely difficult to cope with. I 
welcome the fact that the Indian Government is 
already working on simplifying the licensing procedures 
and is applying restrictive regulations in a flexible 
manner. Private investors consider the 40 per cent 
limit for foreign capital participation to be a barrier. 
Small businessmen in particular are deterred by the 
limit sincs they must largely bear the risk of their 
investment personally. I would therefore be pleased if 
the Indiam Government reviewed its position on this 
point. 

In the framework of our development assistance 


| cooperation we are also working to strengthen the 


competitiveness of Indian industry, especially of small 
and medium-size businesses. Each year, the industrial 
developmsnt banks, ICICI and IFCI, make credit lines 
available and we offer consultation and training in 
technical rooperation such as through the support of 
toolroome and by export promotion consultation. In 
addition, by means of a special programme, we support 
the consulting of companies from both countries seeking 
to cooperete. This consultation is particularly aimed at 
the small and medium-size businesses. 

Question: German aid and assistance to India has 
continued smoothly through the years. Have you 
found if the programmes and projects have reached 
the rural areas and produced the results expected by 


- both our countries? 


Answer: We have the impression that our 
developmant assistance cooperation with India has“ 
borne fruit. Our largest development assistance projects 
worldwide have successfully been realised in India: in 
the financial cooperation on the Rourkela steel works 
and in the technical cooperation on the Indian Institute 
of Technclogy in Madras. In projects that aim at rural 
development and environmental protection, a focus of 
our cooperation, the success is becoming ever clearer. 
This is true, for example, for the development of water 
catchment areas in Maharashtra where, thanks to the 
determination and willpower of poor farmers to help 
themselves in cooperation with Indian non-government 


organisations and the government agricultural bank, 
NABARD, the population’s situation has been signi- 
ficantly improved. In the important sectors of agricultoral 
development, of fighting poverty, and of environmental 
protection, which are of such importance for raising 
the living standards of the Indian population, much 
remains to be done. Besides the activities in the field 
of energy supply, of transport, and of the strengthening 
of Indian industry’s competitiveness, the Federal 
Government is concentrating its support in these 
areas. f 

Question: What are your hopes for the next Uruguay 
Round of talks? 

Answer: The Uruguay Round is the most ambitious 
round of negotiations in the more than forty-year 
history of the GATT. For at stake is no less than the 
reshaping of the world trading system and thus the 
future of world trade in the nineties and beyond. 

The negotiating interests of the GATT contracting 
parties, who incidentally account for roughly 95 per 
cent of world trade, cover a lot of territory. The 
Uruguay Round’s objectives are 

— to counteract the unilateral action of the major trading 

partners (key word: US trade act); 

— containment of tendencies toward regional integration 

within an open trading systam; 

— the opening up of new trading and-adjustment possi- 

bilities far the developing nations, 

— the increasing Inclusion of the dynamic newly indus- 

triallsing economies within GATT disciplines; and 

—» thereby putting an end to the fragmentation of world 

‘trade and strangthening and renewing the GATT as a 
comprehensive governing system. 

Despite its ambitious goals, that cover a total of 15 
negotiating areas, the Round has made good progress 
since its start in September 1986. Of all the international 
economic interests, successful conclusion of the Uruguay 
Round in December has the highest priority for the 
Federal Republic of Germany as the largest exporting 
country and important importer. 

If the negotiations were to fail the results would be 
catastrophic for the multilateral system of world trade, 
for the global economy, and for international cooperation, 
and thus for each and every GATT member. 

Clear, reliable, liberal framework conditions are of 
immense importance for the development of world 
trade. Only by multilateral trading system strengthened 
by a successful Uruguay Round will they be guaranteed. 

The Houston Summit contributed importantly to 
the success of the Round. In one of the most controversial 
topics — the reduction of farm subsidies — a compromise 
was found which laid-the roadbed for concluding the 
Round on schedule. The favourable trend of world: 
trade and a positive trend of economic activity are 
good foundations for this. The Federal Government is 
therefore confident that we will be successful in bringing 
the Uruguay Round to a successful end in December. O 
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Challenge of Secessionism and Communalism - ion 


ye BHARAT DOGRA 


The first part of this article appeared in Mainstream (November 24, 1990). 


: @ now comé to the second question regarding 
the character of the Khalistan movement. The 
of overwhelming importance is that they are 
guilty of killing 
- persons, including several fine poets and writers. As 
several groups operate in the uame of the Khalistan 
cause, it is difficult to be very definitive on this subject 
but it appears to be most likely that they are likely to 
be (1) intolerant towards other religions; (2) less than 
fair to farm workers; (3) very conservative and backward 
looking in the attitudes towards women; (4) beHevers 
in using gunpower rather than in the democratic 
process; and (5) on the whole intolerant of dissenting 
views. There is oné positive thing to be said for some 
of the Khalistanis. Some of them seem tô be great 
believers in socigl reforms like anti-liquor efforts. 
However, it is likely that this genuine commitment is 
confined to only a section of the Khalistanis. In their 
case also the use of force to implement social reforms 
cannot be sup 
will not workin the long run. 

Therefore in our opinion, the cause of Khalistani 
secossionism is not justified, and the Khalistanis fighting 
for secessionism do not deserve to be supported. They 
should be opposed even if they temporarily manage to 
whip up more sympathy in favour of their cause, for 
the future that their outlook promises for the new 
country of their dreams is not one that will enhance 
welfare. 
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different ' from the Khalistani movement in some 


important respects. In the Kashmir Valley the Muslims 
have dn overwhelming majority and the Hindus live 
in relatively very small numbers. Among the Kashmiri. 


Muslims the demand of secession has a wider support 


than among the Sikhs of Punjab. Hence the movement - 


for seceasionism has a much wider base here. 
However, our ground for judging a secessionist 
movement is not whether it has wide support or not. 
In certain phases and circumstances it is perfectly 
possible for movements and ideologies which are 


a very large number of innocent . 


‘and in any case this approach . 


— Bator’ 


against peace, brotherhood, equality, tolerance. and 
other such objectives also to. gather mass support. 
Hitler’s Nazism had mass support. In some parts of 
India today the Hindu communal fanatics are drawing 
large crowds. Should we therefore support Hitler. and 
te Hindu comimpnal faratis? Clearly the enswer is 


"O Rbainidndiag ‘the justification for secessioniam in 
Kashmir again from the point of view of the, criteria 
set out above, we find that narrow political aspects of 
Kashmir have so much dominated the study and 


. writing on this region that authentic information on 


the problems and aspirations of ordinary villagers is 
not readily available. Even so, it does not appear that 
there have been any glaring complaints of economic or 
socio-cultural exploitation by outsiders. Similarly, there 
do not appear to be any serious complaints of denial of 
any religious rights. However, corhing to another 
criteria we see that there have been-several complaints - 
of elections there being unfair and also of the unsthical 
toppling of the elected State Government at the behest : 


_ of the Central Government in Delhi. 


Sò, as in the case of Khalistan, there ’ppears to be 
very limited justification for the cause of Kashmiri 
secessionism. There seems .to be even leas reason for 
supporting those who are fighting in the name of 
secession of Kashmir. They are guilty of 
and killing several innocent persons. They seam to 
bave an abiding faith in Pakistan whose -successive 
governments have an even worse record of lack of ` 
commitment to democratic norms compared to their 
counterparts in India. They are intolerant towards 
followers ‘of other religions and believe in silencing 
dissent by using guns, as is evident from the killing of 
several Muslims also in Kashmir. However, the anti- 
liquor attitude of at least a section of them. deserves 
praise, subject to the same limitations as in the case of 


On the whole we conclude that the 
movements of the so-called Khalistan and Kai > 
are not justified and do not deserve the support’ of the 
democratic-minded people of India and other countries. 
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AT the sare time, the democratic-minded people and 
civil rights activists are committed to defending the 
constitutional rights of the people of Kashmir and 
Punjab and violations of such rights should be exposed 
and condemned by them. But in the special conditions 
of Kashmir and Punjab, where the anti-secessionist 
operations have to be conducted frequently in very 
difficult conditions, a line has to be drawn between 
any unitenced harm the forces may cause in a difficult 
situation ard a clear case (such as molestation, rape, 


killing of arrested persons, use of highly abusive and . 


insulting language) of anti-people behaviour and action. 
In the lattar case not only should such acts and 


behaviour 3ẹ condemned but in addition people’s ' 


struggles against such actions should be fully 


use of force against the ordinary people? The following 
steps are recommended: 
L The polce and other forces should be strengthened not 
only with better equipment but also with better honesty, 
concern for the ordinary people of the area where they 


Khalid Mahmud: A Pakistani View 
(Continued from page &) 


decisions, also said to be the cause of his rather pre- | 


mature downfall, were perhaps the most controversial ’ 
and violently contested political initiatives taken by 
any Indian >rime Minister since the proclamation of 
Emergency by Indira Gandhi in 1975. Why did V.P. 
Singh choosa to incur the wrath of upper caste Hindus 
by resurrecting the Mandal Commission recommen- 
dations consigned to limbo for a decade and follow it 
up, even before the anti-reservation agitation had died 
down, by the equally explosive decision of taking on 
the BJP on the Babri Mosque-Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue? Whether he was being true to his moral self by 
faithfully trying to fulfil his party’s election pledges, as 
he claims, or making a calculated bid for an assured 
rote-bank by projecting himself as the champion of 

Ao nen Pe ax Die oppanents contend, he has lived 
ip to his reputation. He appears to have been 
vutmanoeuvred in the game of numbers and ostensibly - 
is ‘bold initiatives’ eee 
me politician who-can claim to have emerged taller 
tom the crisis of credibility the Indian parties have 
roffered. 

The Janata Dal has now been vertically split into 
wo parties and the dissidents calling themselves 
Janata Dal (Socialist) have the backing of about 60 
-ok ‘Sabha and five Rajya Sabha members plus the 
vhief Minis-ers of UP, Gujarat and Haryana. And 
hough Chandra Shekhar has the ignominy of being a 
rarrogate Prime Minister completely at the mercy of 
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are working, a sense of justice and fair play. 

2 Local respected and well-informed persons should be 
consulted on a regular basis. 

3. Camps providing safety and essential facilities should be 
set up for all threatened families — Hindu, Sikh or 
Muslim — as close to their residence as possible and 
most cartainly within the province. No one should feel 
compelled to run away from the province. 

4. Well-written literature to counter the propaganda and 
arguments of the secessionists ahould be distributed. 
Well-documented and authentic books on foreign 
opa O oenas na ee oe Mem, 

the experience of other countries where governments of 
similar idealogy have been installed, should be published. 
Literature on the tragedy of those families, whose near 
and dear ones have been killed by the bullets or bombs of 


should be admitted, apology extended and efforts made to 
_ compensate for the damage caused. 
(To be continued) 


the Congress, there may be quite a few more willing to 
defect to the new ruling party when the time comes 
for the distribution of ministerial berths. Nevertheless, 
V.P. Singh should have the consolation of having 
retained the loyalty of his erstwhile Cabinet colleagues, 
the deserters being junior ministers, besides the 
unqualified support of all the Janata Dal allies in the 
National Front. Whereas rupture with the BJP has 
given V.P. Singh enough room to pursue his self- 
proclaimed goal of mobilising secular forces against 
the communal onslaught, a fringe benefit has been the 
willing cooperation of the Left parties which have 
vowed to stand by him in his hour of trial In the 
emerging alignment of political forces, a triangular 
contention for power between the Congress, the BJP 
and the National Front is likely to take shape. 

The Chandra Shekhar phenomenon is a passing 
phase, a stop-gap arrangement before the real battle 
for power is fought. Interestingly enough, neither the 
Congress nor the Janata Dal wants an early mid-term 
polls and Chandra Shekhar is likely to hang on to the 
job for quite some time. But the man who fancies 
himself as India’s eighth Prime Minister will neither 
have the prestige nor the credibility of a national 
leader, and playing a role almost identical tp India’s 
least-known Prime Minister Ch. Charan Singh’s 
notorious volte face in 1979, is destined to meet a 
similar fate. V.P. Singh, on the contrary, is poised to 
give a much better account of himself than Morarji 
Desai, who in the wake of Charan Singh’s desertion 
eee ee 
pursuit of power. O 
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'  Modhumita: Impressions 
(Continued from page 6) 

burning issues of the day, issues that are not only 
topical, but of great interest' to them. Similariy, the 
programme for the armed forces is largely based on 
Hindi film songs — as though there is a dearth of film 
music in the general programme. A discuseion on the 
“one rank, one pension” controversy woulc, for instance, 
have been of greater interest to our jawans than a 
duet by Lata Mangeshkar and Kishore Kumar which 
can, at best, have only soporific effect on the listener. 
Indeed, AIR would do well to make a survey of who 
listens to these select programmes, unimaginative and 
unintelligent as they are, targeted to minority, special 
interest groups. 

The Newsreel programme of broadcast on Thursday, 
October 25, typically enough, had no reference 
whatsoever to the reservation issue on which the 
Supreme Court began its hearing on that day. Similarly, 
while Doordarshan has its World This Week based on 
Visnews, we have yet to see a regular feature that is 
equally imaginative on news pertaining to India and 
her neighbouring countries that would be of greater 
interest and greater educational value to the viewers. 
Will Prasar Bharati make for better performance on 
the men and women responsible for the software? 

_ Ihave yet to see a telefilm or hear a radio play that 
promotes inter-religious interaction: or inter-caste 
camaraderie. Marriage between a Hindu anda Muslim 
or that between a Brahmin and a ijan are still 
taboo. Indeed, so strong are the upper caste prejudicés 
in the. newsroom that while murder, arson and 
immolations, self or otherwise, were highlighted, there 
seemed to be a deliberate blacking out of most pro- 
Mandal agitations and dharnas. This‘surely is not 
simply because those compiling and editing the news 
are bloodthirsty enough not to consider peaceful 
demonstrations as non-news. Besides this, of late, any 
suicide by any young person, no matter for what 
reagon, has been blamed on the previous government’s 
decision to reserve jobs for the backward communities. 
Although AIR has correspondents and reporters 


NATIONAL BOOK FAIR SPECIAL 
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everywhere, there has been no attempt to investigate 


the nature of and the reason behind these unnatural 


deaths. While the DD visuals have shown the police 
grabbing student agitators in order to curb violence, 
the violence, arson and loot indulged in by students- 
and hoodlums have rarely been depicted. \ 


TALKING of visuals, the death of Zakir Hussain’s 
wife was certainly news worth mentioning: But was it 
necessary. to show, one after another, the President, 
the Vice-President and the then Prime Minister laying 
wreaths on her body? How did Rajiv Gandhi, who was 


incapable of judging what is news and what'is not, or 
are they mortally afraid of retaliation when Rajiv. 
comes back to power? 

Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lars Maes on autona 


for the electronic media is not known. But it is 


alarming that since the JD(S) Government took over 


- the reins of power, we have heard and seen Chandra 


Shekhar morning, afternoon and night — even addres- 
sing the Bhojuri Samaj. Devi Lal’s visit to the Trade. 
Fair is also consideréd news worth reporting. Not only 
this, every move of Rajiv Gandhi, who is again ruling 
the country (by proxy) today, is considered news, 
while V.P. Singh has been relegated to the twilight 
zone. The NF, of course, is to blame no lees than the 
AIR and DD staff who crawl out of sheer habit even 
when they are not asked to bend in so many words. 
The technical flaws are many, and much of the 
shoddiness associated with AIR and DD programmes ` 
arises out of them. Perhaps a beginning could be made 
by ensuring uniformity of the decibel level of the 
sound track. The music over both AIR and DD is 
several times higher than that of the spaken word. 
The advertisements scream at you, and you have to 
turn down the volume — only to raise it again for the 
next spoken programme — be it news or something 
else. Painful to normal ears, this is almost unbearable 
for those who must make the use of a hearing aid 
which magnifies loud noises several times over. Is 
autonomy going to improve such matters of everyday 
detail? Given the mental make-up of the men and 
women who run the show, one is afraid that notional 
autonomy will only make matters worse by not removing 
the bias in favour of the current rulers (whether they 
sit on the throne or pull the strings from behind an 
only-too-transparent screen) while lowering the quality 
of the software even further and perpetuating the 
incompetence on behalf of the technical staff. O 
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O.P. Sabherwal: Profile 
(Continued from page 4) 

‘Commucist’ or a full-blooded Marxist. His leaning 
towards economic radicalism does not go beyond the 
perceptions of the Congress Left. 

This was borne out by his performance as the 
Finance Minister in the Rajiv Government. An 
interesting articulation of certain aspects in this domain 
came from V.P. Singh during a half-hour off-the-cuff 
conversation in Parliament’s Central Hall. His target 
was Rs 10,000 crores for the national exchequer by 
the drive for compliance with the tax laws, he told me. 
The target was near fulfilment and, he went on, the 
next stage would be to launch a drive for bringing 
another Es 10,000 crores of tax evasion abroad. If this 
was fulfilled, the required budgetary cushion would be 
there, stebilising prices. At any rate, black money 
going to foreign lands was far worse and dangerous 
than blacx money within the country. It was at this 
point tha; V.P. Singh tripped up by treading on the 
toes of powerful financial interests and lobbies, as 
subsequent events showed. 

That V.P. Singh is no ivory tower thinker was also 
manifest. When I began our conversation with an 
onslaught on “your government’s economic policies”, 
notably the automobiles policy, V.P. Singh immediately 


responded: “That is outside my Ministry's purview.” 
He, however, tacitly concurred with my fears of self- 
reliance in automobile technology being subverted. 
“Perhaps what you say is an understatement. The 
Japanese are more clever than the Americans in 
dealing with Third World countries, where their 
technological self-reliance is concerned. Japanese cars 
in-India may have new models coming up one after 
another — to stagger local self-reliance.” That V.P. 
Singh is essentially a friend of the Indian industrialists 
should be reassuring to them — the only rider is: they 
have to be genuine industrialists and not financial 
peddlers and tax evaders. 

All the same, the rankling question keeps surfacing: 
Has Vishwanath Pratap Singh the mettle of leadership 
needed of him at this juncture? His periodic statements 
disclaiming his intention to be in the government 
raises doubts. Why is he a reluctant leader? The only 
answer one can venture is that leadership qualities do 
not fall from heaven, they are forged while dealing 
with tough challenges. As for the posture of being a 
reluctant leader, my hunch is that V.P. Singh wishes 
to serve notice to the divergent folk travelling in the 
same compartment with him that he will not go ahead 
with compromises on basic issues beyond a point — 
just to keep himself and his party in power. O 





P.S. Jha: Fascist Upsurge 
(Continued from page 8) 
was nothing less than to “hold back the wheel of 
history” > 

Fascism was born in Europe to a very large extent 
out of the attempt to fight back against the forces of 
modernisation. In Italy, Spain and Germany, fascism 
triumphed, and democracy (or monarchy) was eclipsed 
for a period of time. In France fascist forces were 
strong dcring the inter-War years and reared their 
head again in the form of Poujadistes in the fifties. 
India toc seems to be passing through a similar 
political evolution because it has now reached a stage 
of industrialisation that is very similar to that of 
- Spain, Italy and even France in the 1920s, and only a 
little behind where Germany was at that time. 

It is no coincidence that the leaders and cadres of 
the BJP and the VHP are drawn by and large from 
precisely the same threatened small business classes 
as were those of the European fascists and the French 
Poujadistas. It is also no surprise that the BJP’s eco- 
nomic platform such as it is has the blend of market- 
oriented populism that is best designed to protect the 
interests Jf this intermediate class in our society. 

The paranoia that, makes credible the assertion that 
Hinduism is in danger in its own homeland is the 
paranoia of this threatened class and the anger and 
hatred that the VHP seeks to turn against the Muslim 
community is the diverted rage of people who see that 
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the economic forces that they cannot fight are conspiring 
to bring about their inevitable end. 

In the mobilisation of Hindu sentiment they see a 
way to seize power and to shore up their own social 
relevance. Ayodhya, Ram, Hanuman and every other 
symbol of Hinduism is being hijacked and perverted 
to serve this inglorious end. 

The Hindu chauvinist upsurge of the last 13 months 
needs to be taken seriously because at its base lies the 
battle for survival of a substantial threatened economic 
class. This threat will not only not go away but 
deepen. Since Indian economic growth is slow and 
since policies are heavily biased towards creating 
more and more small and insecure entrepreneurs, the 
numerical strength and economic miracle of this class 
will continue to grow. The threat to democracy and to 
the religious unity will therefore get more and not lss 
serious. It can only be fought if the danger is recognised 
early and all democratic and secular forces, which 
have a vested interest in the continued pluralism and 
in political decentralisation, come together to crush 
the BJP at the polls. Fighting among themselves for 
the loaves and fishes of office as the dissident Janata 
Dal and its chronic malcontent supporters have done, 
on settling petty scores as the Congress is doing and at 
the same time postponing elections is a recipe for 
disaster, for it discredits the democratic forces while 
giving the VHP time to continue its mobilisation. O 

(Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 4 
The Order of the Boot 


Bt rer jait cep pert arn gen rir 
“E2 , the air of Bangladesh exactly three years ago when the country witnessed spontaneous bandhs against President 
Ershad’s misrule. Today the same slogan has been vested with a new meaning and significance: The concerted unified 
movement of all students and political parties jn the country for unfettered democracy and an end to the Ershad 
autocracy has forced the military dictator (who‘usurped power through a coup d’etat in May 1982) to eventually 
announce that he was resigning from office 
“with immediate effect”. Twentyfour hours 
earlier, on December 3, he had expressed 
his readiness to hand over power to an 
Acting President at a later stage for the 
conduct of “free and fair presidential and 
parliamentary elections”. 

However one interpreted Ershad’s 
announcement in his broadcast to the nation 
on December 3, that it was a palpable 
retreat on the part of the -Bangladesh Thoughts on Secularism Shabana Azmi 
President does not bear elaboration. The The Reel Tost Mrinal Pande 
retreat was all the more evident in his Evaluating NF Rule in Today's Context 
simultanecus declaration that the state of 
Emergency (which he had clamped down 
barely six days ago, on November 27, 
with the accompaniment of press cen- 
sorship) would be lifted on December 16, 
the day Eangladesh achieved complete 
liberation 19 years ago. It was quite natural 
for Sheik- Hasina Wajed (daughter of 
Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
Father of the Nation), head of the Awami 
League (that still remains the most popular 
force at th2 grassroot level as seen from 
the results of the upazilla elections in the F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi - 110 001. 
recent past), to characterise Ershad’s Phones: 344772/353519 Cable: Malnweekly 
statement made in a quivering voice as 
the “first victory of the people”. The extraction from Ershad for the first time af his commitment to hand over power 
to a successor was of no mean significance. ° 

However, the announcement on this score fell far short of the popualr demand for immediate resignation of the 
President and the establishment ofan interim caretaker government for the free and fair conduct of elections to the 
National Assembly. This demand was projected in the joint statement issued by all the political parties represented in 
the three major formations of eight-party, seven-party and five-party alliances. The beleaguered Ershad could not 
outright re ect this call for an interim caretaker government and had to say that he had taken due note of it but felt that 
it could not be realised as there was no constitutional mandate for such an arrangement. The argument was weak and 
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specious. But the defensive nature of his speech on this 
score provided a measure of his isolation. 

Ershad’s announcement came on the crest of the 
popular movement against his oppressive rule since 
October 10, a movement that spread far and wide across 
the coyntry and assumed an all-encompassing character 
broader than the mass upsurge of November 1987. What 
is more, all the political parties and leaders including the 
two leading ladies on the political scene - Awami League’s 
Sheikh Hasina and Begun Khaleda Zia (widow of the 
late President, Ziaur Rahman), heading the Bangladesh 
National Party (BNP) — came together, even if belatedly 
and on the pleadings of academics and intellectuals, 
journalists and artists, in a rare show of unanimity 
against the Ershad regime. It must be underscored that it 
is these democratic forces who are responsible for welding 
the unity of the anti-Ershad Opposition and giving the 
mass upsurge against him an unique dimension 
comparable only with that of the 1971 battle for freedom 
from West Pakistani yoke. 

In the wake of such a massive movement and its 


growing momentum, cracks appeared in the apparently 


TRIBUTE 


rs Pandit, known as Nan to her circle of clase 
‘4.¥ friends and nearmast relations, has had the 
rare privilege of having led a full life. She enjoyed the 
status of a well-known international personality in 








her own right and through her purposeful performances 
and not just because she belonged to a distinguished 
family. 


Her distinctive role at the United Nations and also 
as a fighter for human rights is too well known to be 
recounted. 

. Inthe country’s internal politics too, Vijay Lakshmi 
Pandit stood out firstly as a dedicated freedom fighter, 
in jail as well as outside. Subsequently she did justice 
to various responsible posts that she held in different 
phases in the country. These memorable details are 
well known to the conscious older and younger 
generations of the current century. 

She set a glorious example for India’s backward 
and suppressed womanhood of a struggle for their 
emancipation and positive actions on their part. It is 
not that problems of Indian women are in any way 
nearer solution but there have been set up examples 
worth emulating for their liberation. In today’s India 
more and more women are gaining in self-respect, 
self-confidence and continue to make brave sacrifices 

for their own upliftment and also for their children’s 

welfare. This struggle may seem to be a prolonged 


- coup in the country. 


Vijay Lakshmi Pandit 


~ 
Tae Ain Se: 


monolithic military establishment as was testified by the 
convincing reports that the army chief, Major General 
Nuruddin, was seeking to distance himself from Ershad’s 
actions (he was in Saudi Arabia on-a goodwill mission 5 
when Ershad imposed the Emergency on November 27). < 
Bangladeshi journalists who fled to Calcutta from Dhaka 
spoke of the strong prospects of yet another military 
course one could not also be 
oblivious of the US Senate’s resolution making continuance 
of US aid to Bangladesh contingent on Ershad’s fulfilment 
of democratic norms. All this constituted the backdrop 
of Ershad’s December 3 speech. 

Nevertheless, the December 3 speech was also indicative 
of Ershad’s desperate bid to buy time and offset 
international wrath against his style of government. 
Hence his assurance of stepping down 15 days before the 
filing of nomination for the presidential poll (slated for 
June 1991). Furthermore, his ploy to garner the sympathy 
of Washington was manifest in his invitation to the 
former US President, Jimmy Carter, to visit Bangladesh 
at the head of a team of observers to oversee the fairness 
of the poll, and his disclosure that Carter “has accépted 









one at the moment, but there is no doubt for its 
continuation to its logical success, thanks to the lead 
given by eminent women like Mrs Pandit. 

She was also a writer in her own right, and her 
autobiography is one of her well-read books. 

Mrs Pandit had the courage of conviction and she 
could differ with the establishment by going against 
the current, when it came to serving people’s causes. 

I have had a memorable opportunity to work with 
her after my release during the Emergency and also 
during the fateful year of 1977, during the election 
campaign and the period that followed. 

At one of her press conferences in the year 1977, 
Mrs Pandit was asked by the reporters in a certain ` 
context of that period, whether the Nehru family had 
made the maximum sacrifices for the country, and 
what about the numerous freedom fighters who had 
also made their contribution. 

Mrs Pandit promptly replied: “We Nehrus have 
been amply rewarded and the freedom fighters’ glorious 
role has always been most remarkable during the 
struggle for India’s freedom and their sacrificies brought 
India’s independence”. 

Vijay Laskshmi Pandit will always live in Indian 
history and remembered by all committed to human 
rights. ' 
December 5 
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ny invitation”. These moves, it must be realised, were 
inked to Ershad’s clandestine design to break the 
Dpposition unity (that has solidified of late). That is why 
1e was trying his level best to cling on to power for as 
nany days as possible. 

Having seen through his game the Opposition forces 
anitedly decided to intensify the. agitation - with eight 
a0ur dawn to dusk strikes daily — till he steps down. The 
Opposition parties described Ershad’s formula as a “hoax 
ʻo hoodwink. the people to prolong his stay in power”. 
Ninteen Bargladesh MPs resigned. Some of Ershad’s 
party colleagues and civil servants also took the same 


step in a remarkable display of solidarity with the ` 


zampaign. It was beyond Ershad’s capability to withstand 
such a mour.ting mass pressure even if he strove to use 
all his guile end cunning to do so (as he did only recently 
oy aiding mob violence on Hindu temples in Bangladesh 
on the Ayodhya issue, and also in the December 3 
oroadcast by charging a “foreign power” - obviously an 
allusion to Irdia - as the real force behind the movement 


The following is the joint statement of the leaders of the political formations of Bangladesh — the eight-party, seven 
party and five-party alliances — on November 19, 1990° demanding the resignation of President Ershad and the 


estabRahment of an interim caretaker government. 


E’ or the establishment of full democracy and 
democratic rule - along the. streams of 
consciousness set by our struggle for independence - 


by emancipating the country from the rule of dictator ' 
Ershad and his government propped up by means of ` 


killings, coup and conspiracy, we call for: 

1. (a) The appointment of a non-party and 
independent personality - acceptable to all the’ three 
alliances waging struggle against dictatorship and 
communa_ism - as the Vice-President and the transfer 
of power by the President to this Vice-President after 
dissolving the present government and parliament 
and Ershad himself vacating the office of the President; 

(b) establishment of an interim caretaker government 


main task would be to arrange free and fair elections 


2. (a) The head of the caretaker government shall be 
non-party and independent, that is, he shall not be, 
„either directly or indirectly, the follower or associate 
of any political party; which means that he shall not 
participate in any election for the posts of the President, 
Vice-President or Member of Parliament; 

(b) this interim government shall reconstitute the 
Election Commission and recast the activities and 
responsibilities of the Election Commission with a 
view to crganise free and fair elections alongside 
carrying cut only the daily routine functions of the 
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Action Plan for Democracy 


» administration; 


independent and autonomous institution inorder to 


(headed by the aforementioned Acting President) whose ` 


to a soverign National Assembly within three months. . 


for his ouster; the objective of both being precisely 
diversion of public attention from the real ills of the 
country). Hence he had no option but to step down 
bowing to the popular demand. 

Yet another bastion of autocracy is crumbling before 
the onslaught of the democratic forces in our 
neighbourhood. This augurs well for the future of South 
Asia provided the present movement does not end in the 
installation of yet another general in power. It is not 
Ershad the person but what he represents that has 


- become distasteful for the democratic-minded people of 


Bangladesh. Only the return to a full-blooded democracy 
with adequate safeguards against coup d’etats in future 
- as spelt out in the November 19 joint statement of all 
the three major political formations - can meet the aspi- 
rations of the toiling people and youth who have taken 
to the streets defying curfew and prohibitory orders as 
well as braving every form of repression, including in- 
discriminate use of bullets on the unarmed demonstrators, 
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(c) the confidence of the voters to freely exercise 
their franchise according to their desire and conscience . 
and without any influence whatsoever must be restored 
and this exercise must be ensured; 
(d) the entire national media including government- 
owned radio and TV must be turned into an 


keep the mass media completely free and unfettered 
opportunity must be guaranteed for all the contending 
political parties participating in the election to enable 
them to propagate their views. 

3. The interim caretaker government shall transfer 
power to the sovereign: parliament elected through 
free and fair elections and the government shall be 
answerable to this parliament. 

4. (a) In recognition of the people’s sovereignty the 
rule by Constitution shall be made absolute and 
unfettered and efforts to seize power through any 
unconstitutional means shall be resisted. By no” 
unconstitutional or extra-constitutional means or pretext 
outside the preview of elections shall an elected 
government be dislodged from power, : 

(b) preservation. of the people's basic rights, 
independence and impartiality of the judiciary, and 
rule of law shall be guaranteed; 

(c) all laws to the detriment of the ‘fundamental 
rights shall be abrogated. ĝ oe 
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Persian Gulf Crisis: Some Vital Issues 


SREEDHAR 


Legs WO distinct perceptions have emerged in the 
7 p recent weeks regarding the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait on August 2, 1990 and the subsequent inter- 
national response to it. The first school perceives that 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf is essentially a conflict 
between the civilised (Western) world and the barbaric 
personality of one man, Saddam Hussein. This group 
also perceives the popular response in the Arab 
world as being of a different order of validity from 
that of the Arab governments. Therefore, the response 
of the ordinary people to the crisis in the Arab world 
is often described as “ignorantly naive, irrelevant or 
simply wrong”. The official, pro-West, anti-Saddam 


stance of the Arab world “is regarded as the only | 


valid response in the current situation, even though 
these same governments have long been criticised in 
the West for their lack of democratic representation. 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that their current 

' respectability in the West is due only to their acquiesence 

‘in Western strategy over Iraq.” 

', At another level it is also argued. that to save the 
emerging new world order in the post-Cold War era, 
the US and its Western allies’ prescription to remedy 
the present crisis and avoid its recurrence is the best 
one; and everyone must accept it. 

On the other hand, the second, school perceives 
that the developments on August 1-2 in the Arab 
world are a complex phenomenon. This school believes 
that It is not Saddam Hussein’s Iraq whom a section 
of the Arabs and others support, but what Iraq 
symbolises today: “a steadfast resistance to Western 
imperiousness’”. “No matter what Saddam Hussein’s 
actual intentions were in initiating recent events, nor 
what his personal characteristics or past history have 
been, he has in effect thrown down a gauntlet to the 
most powerful state on the earth.” For a section of 
Arabs and others, “‘it is not the issue-of Iraq’s invasion 
which is important, nor Saddam’s ultimate aims, 


whatever that may be, but the sheer fact of his appa- . 


rently fearless stand against the might of the Western 
world. This to a people, long humiliated, controlled 


The author, a Research Associate at the Institute for 
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and dictated by Western powers, is like balm on a 
open wound. Their support for Saddam Hussein is 
measure, not of their foolishness, but of their perceptio 
of the West's callousness and exploitation of the Ara 
world.” 

At another level this group perceives that th 
present crisis is not a conflict of international law c 


‘the need to stop a tyrant In his. tracks. “Wester 


hypocrisy with regard to both these objectives fror 


. the West is well-known.” “Can the West, which ha 


condoned the invasion of Grenada and Panama, th 
occupation of the West Bank, and supports Pol Pc 
and Pinochet, presume to moralise the rest of th 


‘ world, especially Arabs over Saddam Hussein?” ; 


section of the Arab world sees it instead as a flagran 
example of imperialist arrogance in which the US ha 
intervened in the region to protect its own interest 
and to ensure the flow of cheap oil behind a smokescree. 
of international moral indignation of Saddam Husseir 
And in that sense Saddam is getting praca mc 
as sinned against than sinning., 

For the Palestinians and their sympathlsers a 
around the world, Saddam Hussein’s toughness an: 
strength against the US and its Western allies hold 
outa promise. Above all, the Cold War has not ende: 
in the context of the developing countries as yet, anı 
whatever is being discussed in terms of the post-Col: 
War order is applicable only to the developed world 


+ 


` 
THESÉ two almost diametrically opposite assessment 
of the situation in the Persian Gulf gloss over some c 
the basic issues involved. Foremost among them i 
the security of small states. From time to time th 
world witnessed aggression against small countrie 
by the bigger neighbours; and also in some cases bi 


` countries assisted smaller neighbours in overcomin 


their security predicaments. Even though the Unite 
Nations discussed the problem of security of.sma 
states in 1989 after the Maldives incident, somethin 
concrete is yet to emerge. The Iraqi invasion c 
Kuwait highlighted this problem once again with 
difference: even though some of the small state 
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nd enormous amounts of money on defence 
reparedness, it is no guarantee for the security of the 
nall states. 

With 40 per cent of the global crude oil reserves 
cated in the Persian Gulf and no substitute to crude 


ll as a primary energy source material in the near - 


iture, the US and its allies’ response to the Persian 
ulf crisis created a host of new problems. The 
rategists may argue that the entire military build-up 

-a part of the US’ coercive diplomacy. But as the 
‘eeks pass on the prospects of war are increasing. 
here is a general consensus among the Persian Gulf 
atchers thar in the event of a war the first casuality 
‘ould be the oilfields. That means the world will be 
aving leas o? this raw material. The consequences of 


estruction o? some of the oilfields in the Persian Gulf ` 


æ yet to be’ comprehended fully. 

At the same time the prospects of a war are sioe 
g up the oil prices considerably and creating 
mpletely new difficulties for the developing countries. 
ccording tc the present indications, most of the 
:veloping countries will run into serious balance of 
1yments prcblems during 1991 due to the increased 
l bill. 

A, related question is whether the international 
mununity allows a small group of countries by their 
tions to hold thé rest of the world to ransom. In fact 
there is a d sruption of crude oil supplies from the 
*rsian Gulf because of war, it is difficult to predict 
ho will be -he first casuality. But its effect on the 


7veloping ccuntries will be devastating in the short 


in. The developed- countries have evolved the 
echanism t protect themselves from such an 
‘entuality. Cf course, itis a matter of debate whether 
e mechanism will succeed or not, or how far it can 
fer a cushion to overcome the crisis. | 

This also raises the issue of the resource of the 
veloping countries. In the 1970s this issue had 
me up as a part of the North-South dialogue, but 
ra variety. of this never made much headway. 
x a world order in which the underdeveloped 
uth is dependent on the North for development, 
is issue of the resources of the Third World raise 
ree questions: first, how much of such non-renewable 
sources are to be produced? Like the Iranians one 
ay argue jus- enough to generate adequate revenues 
r the host ccuntry’s development needs; or like the 
udis, enough to satisfy the demand and to make 
arch for alte-natives uneconomical; -or like what the 
veloped North wants: enough at reasonable prices. 
1e second is: at what price? Indonesia advocated a 
ice which wil] be determined by supply and demand 


ctors; Saudis insisted on a moderate price without - 


major fluctuations; while the Iranians u. 
desired an indexation of goods and service: 


_ by the North to the South and linking the in — 


commodity prices supplied by the South. (Some ary, 

that this is an original Saudi idea advanced by Iran.) . 
And the last question is: who should exercise control 
over the production facilities? With the nationalisation 


_of the oil industry in most of the oil producing 


countries, this issue has been settled in favour of the 
host countries. But from time to time this issue 
cropped up after 1973. In fact in the mid-1970s some 
people talked in terms of militarily occupying the 
oilfields in selected countries of the Persian Gulf. 

Unlike the 1973 and 1979-80 oil shocks, the present 
one has all the potential to get an oll war started. If 
there is any military action in the Persian Gulf today, 
the intentions and capabilities of Iraq to destroy the 
oilfields are there and this development is generally 
agreed upon as inevitable. In fact instead of oil, if 
there were oranges in the Persian Gulf the response of 
the international community led by the great powers 
to the Iraqi action would have been different. At best 
it would have been looked upon’‘as one more aberration 
in the unstable developing countries and some pious 
resolutions would have been passed condemning the 
aggression. The stakes involved would not have been 
this high. 


e 


THAT leads us to the next issue of the behaviour of 
the United Nations. In an unprecedented move, the 
UN passed nine resolutions in a span of 12 weeks; 
with the first one being passed in less than 48 hours of 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Still Iraq defied all the 
resolutions. That raises a number of questions. The 
first is: who helped Iraq to acquire such capability 
whereby it could defy the UN resolutions? One 
explanation could be. that the UN is yet to acquire the 
needed mechanism to impose its resolutions. This 
answers the question only partially. 

The five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council were the principal suppliers of arms to Iraq 
during the last decade with the Soviet Union, China 
and France heading the list. Britain and the US con- 
tributed relatively less..According to various estimates, 
the five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council sold $ 40 billion worth of arms to Iraq during 
the last-decade, 

Who has enabled: Iraq to acquire the capability to 
manufacture chemical arid-biological weapons? It is 
the West European countries..In the past when the 

v- (Continued on page 17) 
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Fate of Thatcherism after Thatcher Sa 


| BHIKHU PAREKH 


A Ithough Mrs Margaret Thatcher's fall took many 
by surprise including herself, keen students of 
British politics had seen it coming. As public opinion 
polls repeatedly showed, she had never enjoyed much 
personal popularity in the country at large. And 
although she had a sizeable personal following in the 
Tory rank and file, she did not enjoy much personal 
support in the parliamentary party. Her ideological 
popularity was also rather limited, and her hard-core 
loyalists did not’ number more than a third of the 
Tory MPs. During her long tenure of office she had 
relentlessly ridiculed the so-called wets, and made it 
clear that they had no place in her government. She 
had also humiliated and marginalised many a senior 
party leader and consigned them to the backbenches. 

All this meant that her parliamentary party included 
almost as many enemies as friends, and a large 
number of neutrals frightened to speak their minds 
but ready to go along with her only as long that was 
in their interest. She used her party to push through 
her policies, most of which enjoyed only a limited and 
grudging support among her parliamentary colleagues. 
And they in turn used her to win elections and stay in 
power. 

Lacking a broad-based personal and ideological 


following, her hold on her party largely depended on ` 


her ability to win elections. Once that ability became 
suspect, the hold’ was bound to weaken. It was 
therefore hardly surprising that when all the public 
opinion polls since September, and the two recent 
parliamentary by-elections, showed that she had become 
an electoral liability, most Tory MPs had no use, for 
her. Fhey were waiting for an opportunity to voice 
their deep discontent and even to ditch her. That was 
why when Sir Geoffrey Howe, her much humiliated 
Deputy Prime Minister, launched a deeply wounding 
attack on her in his resignation speech, she received 
little support either from her colleagues or from the 
usually sycophantic media. Michael Heseltine only 
gave the simmering discontent a focus and an outlet. 

If she fought the leadership election and lost, 
The author, a Professor of Politics at the University of 
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Heseltine would undo her ideological legacy. Forc 
to choose between personal pride and ideologi: 
legacy, between certain ideological suicide and a px 
sible personal defeat, she chose the lattez. H€r touchi 
loyalty to her cause, and her tearful but -incomplaini 
acceptance of her defeat, lent dignity and meaning 
her departure. Like Indira Gandhi’s assassination M 
Margaret Thatcher’s manner of political demise w 
her a wave of sympathy and admiration that h 
eluded her during most of her Premiership. 

It is difficult to say how she will be judged once t 
mesmerised and bemused nation recovers from t 
Thatcherite spell. She was basically a one-eyed politici 
who drew out one strand from within the rich Briti 
political culutre, and made it her cen-ral ideologi 
plank. As a typical representative of the petty bor 
geoisie, she took a narrowly economisticand maniche 
view of life, and was intensely self-righteous a 
moralistic. Choice, competition, econcmy,_efficien 
value for money, enterprise, entrepreneurial sk 
economic prosperity and financial discipline w 
among her central values. She never a3ked why th: 
were important, what was to be done with prosperi 
what kind of men and women the British aspired 
become, and whether her values were enough 
make Britain the kind of society they cherished. I 
vision lacked cultural and moral depth, and hac 
powerful philistine core. 

She divided the world and British society i 
goodies and baddies. The former shered her visi 
the latter were evil parasites corrupting and destroy 


‘the soul of her beloved country. She declared a y 


on the ‘enemy within’ and went abort purging th 
institutions. She could not be sure of her Cabi 
either, and built up a monitoring cell in her priv 
office. She not only had a ‘kitchen cabineť but als 
crypto-cabinet outside the Cabinet. It is a sad comm 
tary on her style of government that he- Press Secret 
Bingham, came to be called the reai Deputy Pri 
Minister. For the first time in British political life, 
detected a mood of fear bordering on terror. Minis! 
and even the media were afraid to speak their mi) 
lest they should be carpeted by the ‘boss’, and evol 
a whole new language full of ambiguities and dor 
meanings. ' 

(Continued on pag 
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Thoughts on Secularism 





SHABANA AZMI 


* ecularism is an alien idea which has not been able , 


y to take widespread roots in the Indian soil; it has 
inctioned as a cloak to hide the daggers of communalism. 
fe have created a fragile facade of tolerance which 
aks down et the slightest pretext. The assumption df 
dst-independence India was that we could evolve a 
‘cular surrogete set of values to replace religious dogma, 
at we have already last this pretense. 


In arrattemot to analyse the paradox, we hypothesise , 


iat the currert brand of passive secularism may not be 
tited for the present socio-political-religious ethos; that 
firmative secularism and participatory pluralism may 
2 considered as an alternative concept, and we propase 
xceptance of a minimum agenda to encourage and 
aintain communal harmony. 

Secularism is a state-of mind and cannet be legislated. 

evolved as a Western thought to achieve’ fulfilment 
T creat Ae opposed to- covering it in- Menea 
‘orld. 

During the Fenaissance it eer humanism instead 
‘a preoccupation with God and after-life. The movement 
‘as branded anti-religious and anti-Christian but some 
Testern thealcgians maintained that the real meaning of 


ligion could be discovered in the everyday affairs of . 


cular urban Efe. 

Sociologists define secularisation as a process that 
xcompanies the transformation of traditional agrarian 
xcleties into modern industrial ones. This phenomenon 
‘as first encountered during the Industrial Revolution 
: Western Europe. During this evolution, social 
deavours are rearranged rationally and around utilitarian 
alues and no: traditional or religious values. Goods 
ad services ere produced by application of current 
nowledge, constantly discarding what'is not efficient. 

Secularisaticn of society, therefore, is a laboriously 
ow process and spans at least a few generations. Only 
ven does a significant section of the population assume 
n attitude of -ndifference to religious dogma, A slow, 
scular evolution cannot be telescoped and accomplished 
1a few years by merely promulgating a set of laws ina 
eeply religious society. In India religion is not an 
occasional or a weekend pursuit; one lives with religion 
ll the time. Re igion, ritual, spirituality and superstition 
xm one amalgam. The dress code, the language, the 
icial make-up and even the style of beard have religious 
annotations. Any concept that is anti-religious, thus, 


oes contrary to the fabric of society. The dictionary 


gn’ 1990 


definition of secularism is ‘indifference’ or ‘rejection’ of 
religion and it bears a sinister resemblance to the meaning 
of apostacy. To preach a concept akin to apostacy in 


. present-day India will meet with only limited success. 


_ Heterogeneity of our society - not only physical or 
economical but temporal heterogeneity ~ forms another 
obstacle. We have millions of minds, spread acrass the 
spectrum of economic and social strata, who are still 
barricaded in the previous centuries. Try teaching them 


. modern secular ideas and you hit a stone wall. 


Since prodaiming our nation as a secular republic, we 
have managed to produce a sizable group of people who 
consider themselves secular. Their foremost quality is 
apathy and indifference to religion and in so doing they 
also assume an air of superiority. While children get 


_killed and houses get burnt, they stay aloof and above it 


all, for interference will bring them ‘down’ to the level of 


* the religious. The realisation escapes them that religion 


is safe only in the hands of secular people and not the 
fanatics. Religion is too potent a weapon to be entrusted 
to the zealots alone. 
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BECAUSE of the foregoing inherent social obstacles to 
the spread of the current brand of secularism, pluralism 
and affirmative secularism may be a viable alternative. 
Pluralism implies appreciation of the dissimilarities of 
human character, understanding the variegated nature 
of moral options and acceptance of this diversity. 
Affirmative secularism would imply not only acceptance 
of pluralism as a workable solution but active p 


‘participation in and celebration of pluralistic ideas. 


Secularism, then, is not mere indifference to religion 
but a belief system, a creed in its own right, which 
accepts and disseminates its own ideology as a valid 
alternative to religious fanaticism. Secular fanatics then 
defend their pluralistic character and can evolve as a 
trusted force to maintain peace among the antagonistic 
religious factions, based on a minimum aganeda. 

Irrespective of the personal moral stance, the following 
should be acceptable to most religious and non-religious 
people: One shall not kill and one shall not destroy 
property. This principle applies equally to the political 
majority in the government, who in the name of the state 
may carry out physical coercion when the patience for 
rational argument runs out. The implementation of this 
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simple agenda has eluded us for the past few decades 
because of apathetic and passive secularism. 
Affirmative secularists can work:as catalysts at the 
micro level. They have to adopt a more aggressive 
attitude to counter the zeal of the fanatics; they have to 
come out of hibernation and assert their conviction as 
secular militants. The believers in secularism and pluralism 
should position themselves in the geographical locations 
where riots have erupted:in the past or are. likely tb 
occur in the future. Under the auspices of the secular 
catalysts, regular dialogue at periodic intervals should 
be arranged between the opposite poles of the unity 
in times of peace to pre-empt violent situations. The aim 
is not to agree on all moral options but only to ensure 
implementation of the minimum agenda. A dialogue 
between contradictory viewpoints also promotes a degree 
of agreement. Since there have been only a finite number 
of localities where religious violence has exploded 
repeatedly, it should not be an impossible task to 
accomplish. The onus rests squarely on the secular militants 


to initiate the process. 

EDE AO E T 
of life and property and having done so, it shoulc 
abstain from partisan belief systems. Only autonomou: 
institutions with no vested interest in politics can stay 
secular. The government should ensure the autonomy o 
all democratic institutions like universities, the media 
the press, the judiciary} etc. This will ensure that religiou: 
controversies are resolved not by the government or thr 
politidans but by the autonomous bodies. It shoulc 
follow the axiom that at.least in matters of religion, les: 
government is better government. While secularisatior 
of the soclety is advancing at its natural evolutionary 
pace, it is imperative that the fabric and the structure o 
the society are not destroyed in the meantime. 

The secularists, who probably form the silent majority 
in the nation, have to stop watching from the sideline: 
and need to enter the fleld tb play the game or at leas 
ensure that the minimum basic rules are observed by the 
Opposing teams already in the field. ĝ 

‘ (Courtesy: The Tlustrated Weekly of India’ 


| | 
: | The Real Test | 


eo S MRINAL PANDE > ¢ ; 


Yadav loday? He is now an embarrassment lo party soft- 
? liners both in Janata Dal-S and the Congrese-I - in Uttar 
Pradesh at least. He is also, after his rebellion against V.P. Singh’s 
double-dealing on the Mandir-Masjid issue, not such an acceptable 
role model to the Left parties. 

Human memory { short, political memories are shorter still. 
Everyone has conveniently chosen to forget already that what 
happened in Ayodhya in October - and threatens to recur in 
December - is and will always be a national disgrace, and it was 
only this man who has steadily voiced the nation’s concern over the 
matter, with no mincing of words. Nor was he alone in October in 
his anger at the antics of the VHP leaders who rejected all pleadings 


and compromise packages and made a mockery of state policy and 
the concept of secularism. ' 


W: hat is the political future of a man like Mulayam Singh 


TODAY Mulayam Singh’s critics may sarcastically comment on the 
ullimiate ineffectiveness of his forces in preventing the her sevaks 
from entering the temple-mosque and hoisting their flags above the 
mosque; they may say that he could have couched his arguments 
wlth greater subtlety, been less prindpled, more pragmatic, and ask 
why he could not have accepted a token kar seva at the shan yas spot. 
It could have been started and then quietly discarded, for didn’t the 
shilanyas site too sit quictly for almost a year? Why did he curb dvic 
freedom? Why did he arrest unarmed pilgrims? They forget that It 
was not the building of the temple per se that was the cause of the 
deadlock. Except for the disputed area, the VHP was always free to 
build anywhere In the city of Ayodhya. 

For the political parties, even more problematic than this ts the 
fact that in the public mind at least, Mulayam Singh has now become 
an implacable, battling, relentless arguer agains! the temple (since 
the declared VHP line is to first demolish or remove. the mosque 
altogether and ‘then, and only then, build it}. In their minds when 


` 


they denounce Mulayam Singh, what is uppermost is not so much 
worry about the breakdown In law and order that such a situatlor 
may herald, but a possible shift in the already unpredictable sands ol 
the Hindu-Musllm vote-banks on the eve of the elections. Nc 
wonder Mulayam Singh Is to them what the proverblal mongoose Is 
to the snake. It can neither be digested nor thrown up. 

Like the fearsome Narasimha evatar of the Lord, Mulayam Singt 
is a necessary ogre for our times. If he didn't exist, the secular Indian 
state would have had to invent him. With all that ugly stubbornness 
of his, he matches cunning with cunning, ugly talk with ugly action. 
In doing all this he ts also resisting what nei g Pakistan has 
laboriously been trying to face for the last four decades: the historical 
self-aggrandisement of a theocratic regime where religion is above 
the law of the land, and women and minorities can go to hell. 

The ultimate acceptance or rejection of Mulayam Singh shall, 
therefore, be the real test of the neeyat of our political parties vis-a 
vis secularism in the.days to come. 


GOERING reached for his gun when he heard the word ‘culture’. 
The Janata Dal must feel the same when it hears the words ‘cabinei 
collengues’ toddy. Nearly foar hundred years after Robert Catesby 
and Guy Fawkes, the perpetrators of the aborted November 5th 
Gunpowder plot, their Indian counterparts succeeded in New Delhi 
In bringing down a Parilament, Prime Minister and all. 

For the Congress, this second self-destruction of another m 
party experiment is a political gift. It allows them with great 
fo cect all TO andi A aven in the role of devilish plotters The palling 
down of V.P. Singhs National Front Goverment by its own 
erstwhile members is no doubt going to be woven quickly into the 
myth of India’s deliverance from misrule by multi-party coalition 
governments. With that the idea of voting not for ideals or issues, 
but for stability has recelved a frightening boost In the last one week. 
Old ghosts return to haunt the national policy, every ten years. . 
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. 4 Evaluating NE Rule in Today’ s Context 


- GS. BHARGAVA 


On December 2 this year the National Front Government would have completed one year if it was able to secure the 
Novenber 7 confidence vote in the Lok Sabha. Here is an objective appraisal of the NF rule. The author, a senior 
journa ‘ist, was the Principal Information Officer of the Press Information Bureau, Government of India during the 


Janata rule of 1977-79. . 


‘a t was not amusing that a seasoned leader of 

** Madhu Dandavate’s stature should-seek to 
lerive comfort from the expected mortality of the 
‘handra Shekhar-regime. The very circumstances of 
s creation rale out durability as its strong suit. But, 
vhile survival was essential for the predecessor V.P. 
ingh Government to carry out the programme it had 
iligently striven to pursue, it is not so for the present 
ispensation. It can even make a bargaining chip of 
s dependenze on the Congress-I and manoeuvre to 
Tolong its tenure - thanks to its total independence 
com commitnent to programmes. . 

Although, after sustaining the National Front 
;overnment for ten-and-a-half months, L.K. Advant 
uddenly diszovered.the paucity of its performance 
nd professedly decided to withdraw support to it, 
n a cooler appraisal he will have to admit that its 
ecord was comparatively better than of the Janata 
;overnment — of which he was a Minister - in a twice 
ong period of time. The Prasar Bharati Act which he 
ad rightly d2fended was a telling instance in point. 
.dvani’s own accomplishment in the matter in 1977- 
9 was too recent to be forgotten. 


+ 


)F course, it is unfashionable to acknowledge the 
werit of the legislation especially for the practitioners 
f the profession in the print media who seem to 
aink that credibility and professionalism are the 
xclusive recuirements of the electronic media. 
.cademic stucies have established the slanted reporting 
nd editorialising in the course of what are supposed 
> be accounts in many newspapers of incidents in 
onnection with the agitation against the Mandal 
-ommission recommendations and the temple dispute. 

Equally interestingly, while Doordarshan in 
Jpendra’s tire was the butt of endless fault-finding 


nd even contempt - because, among other things, 


nae then Prime Minister had used the medium to 


mak i 


_ — Editor 


project the government’s stand on controversial issues 
- the tendency now, as in Rajiv Gandhi's time, is to be 
resigned to its misuse for propaganda. 'The ready 
answer of the critics would be that the National Front 
Government, was sought to be fudged by the expecta- 
tions it had aroused, whereas now there is no such 
yardstick to measure the regime’s output. But in a 
mature democracy which India should be now, accoun- 
tability of the administration presupposes restraint by 


_ the governed. Otherwise, the fabric of democracy will 


be enfeebled giving way to authoritarianism of different 
kinds. ; 

This is not to claim that the Prasar Bharati law was 
perfect. Especially the dilution of the contemplated 
autonomy during the last stage of its enactment could 
have been avoided. Still, the very act of its being put’ 
on the statute book is a fulfilment of the National 
Front’s electoral commitment. Similarly, the constitu- 
tional reinforcement of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Commission, the establishment of a 
National Commission on Women, the entrenchment 
of land reform laws in the Ninth Schedule, among 
others, flowed from its election manifesto translated 
into an action programme within weeks of V.P. Singh’s 
Prime Ministership. ; 

The waiver of rural loans up to Rs 10,000, the rural 
orientation to economic development with the accent 
shifted to a direct attack on poverty, the repeal of 
laws endangering the citizen’s right to life and’ the 
correction of imbalance in Centre-State relations were 
other acts of commission of the short-lived government. 
The merits or demerits of individual measures in the 
package are not the issue because they were a part of 
the Front’s manifesto and were formally endorsed by 
the supporting parties. They thus have the popular 
mandate, not like that claimed by Rajiv Gandhi for 
rulling by proxy with the facade of the Chandra 
Shekhar set-up. 

For instance, one would have liked a means test, or 
an economic criterion as it is called, for the waiver of 
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the rural loans so that the better-off sections did not 
benefit more from it than the deserving. But apparently 
Devi Lal, who was for ecohomic criteria in the case of 
job reservation for the backward castes, would not 
allow such a limitation of the loans waiver scheme. So 
did the BJP - which also wants economic criteria for 
job reservation - go along with the undifferentiated 
loans waiver with its State Governments carrying it 
out with 

Ata relatively trivial level, the choice of Governors 
by the V.P. Singh Government was the target of 
trenchant criticism by. the pundits in the Press. But 
neither did the BJP make its nominees give up the 
gubernatorial posts when it withdrew support to the 
government and Advani vowed to practice untoucha- 
bility towards it; nor has the present regime so far 
changed any of the appointments. In other words, the 


. Front appointees are less partisan - and definitely 


more malleable - than celebrated, holders of the 
sinecure like Kumudben Joshi and Ram Lal. 

True, the government did not make any headway 
in resolving the Punjab and Kashmir problems; but no 
British Government, Labour or Conservative, in the 
the last two decades and more has made much of a 
dent in the Northern Ireland imbroglio. But V.P. 
Singh’s lapse lay in rousing expectations of a Punjab 
settlement without realistically, reckoning the BJP 
factor. 


tj 


+ 


HOWEVER, the real Achilles’ heal of the government 
was the economy. The unpleasant truth is that 
Dandavate has been proved unequal to the task. It 
used to be said of Indira Gandhi's tenure of Finance 
Ministership - while being the Prime Minister - that 
she made the officials write her speeches when she 
took the decisions herself. Dandavate seemed to have 
, specialised in the reverse - writing the speeches 
- himself while letting the bureaucrats clinch both policy 
matters and administrative measures. 
Mohan Dharia as the Civil Supplies Minister in the 
Janata Government of 1977-79 tirelessly monitored 
~prices and maintained a strict vigil on manufacturers 
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and tades to ensure that the price level remained 
stable — on a point-to-point basis for two years < 
which did not happen even during the Emergency. 
Soon after assuming office Dandavate had told a 
public meeting in Pune that if he did not bring down 
the prices within three months the people could give 
him any punishment they liked! Like Nehru’s famous 
threat to hang blackmarketeers from the nearest trees 
it mocked at him for months. 

With his socialist background, Dandavate could 
have embarked on an all-round austerity programme, 
prevailing upon the trade unions of better-off (white- 
collar) employees to fall in line. The BJP and the 
Communists, as the supporting parties, could have 
been yoked to such a programme, provided the tax- 
dodgers and the rural elites were also brought intc 
the tax net. V.P. Singh as the Finance Minister risked 
his job in his relentless s pursuit of tax evaders, however 
powerful; but Dandavate as his Finance Minister 


` failed to live upto the standard. 


+ 


“AGAINST this background, Dandavate’ 8 prediction 


that the Chandra Shekhar Government and its prop 
will fall out on economic issues sounds like wishful 
thinking. As L said ealier, the present dispensation I 
not encumbered by policies and commitments. Alsc 
given Chandra Shekhar’s penchant for. manipulatior 
and skulduggery, dislodging him will not be painless 
and risk-free for Rajiv Gandhi. After all, Chandre 
Shekhar has earned his political spurs as a contemporary 
of stalwarts like Kamaraj, Atulya Ghosh and SK 
Patil. He outmanoeuvred not only V.P. Singh and 
Morarji Desai but Charan Singh and Indira Gandhi as 
well. 

As he did to Morarji Desai in the pre-split Congresa 
he can project an image of extreme radicalism, resuming 
his rhetoric against the multinationals and their friends 
at home. While it will not affect selectively favouring 
business houses, it will make it difficult for Rajiv tc 
disown him without making himself vulnerable to the 
charge of being anti-poor and pro-rich. If there are nc 
more banks to be nationalised, there will be something 
equally eye-catching to unleash on an economic!) 
hard-pressed populace. ' 

The Communists will have to go along with suct 


‘an effort in’ spite of their aversion to what he has 


done. Even the Janata Dal cannot afford to oppost 
him openly in such a situation. Whether the BJP wil 


be able to revive the temple issue then remains to be 


seen. Soaking the rich, even if verbally, may be more 
popular than sacking the mosque. ĝ 


` a Sea as 
r r ~ . 


ca fatinaeens of Another Emergency 


AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 


wat ow dces óne square whats happening now 
byes With confidence in our dem being alive 

1 well as I wrote recently? The ink on’ the Lok 
abha motion of confidence in:Chandra Shekhar is 





árdly dry when large-scale’ arrests in Punjab’ belie. 
ikh’ hopes frat the new Prime Minister will extend ' 


is professéd sympathy for theri to his new'job. Then , 


omes President’s Rule’ in Aséam,. with the entire 


tate declared “disturbed” and the United Liberation’ ` 


tont of Asom_(UILFA) ' and the. National Socialist 
louncil of Negaland (NSCN) declared unlawful under 
ne wide powers given to the army as per the Armed 
orces (Special Powers) Act. Tamil Nadu and possibly 
undhra Prad2sh may be next‘on the list, according to 


nat redoubtable defender of democracy, the Janata 


tal-S General , Om Prakash Chautala. 

: He is not alone. A senior Central official took the 
ame line in a: brief informal conversation. The govern- 
yent must be seen to govern, he declared. Otherwise, 
unjabs would occur all over the country. Chautala 
wade the same point, except for warning that the 
‘entre would not hesitate to intervene wherever an 

Assam-type law and order situation” prevails. But 
e did not think that the situation developing in Uttar 
radesh, where the second phase of kar seva to establish 

Ram temp in Ayodhya has been announced for 
ecember 6, merited Central intervention. There, he 
tid, the Prime Minister according top priority to the 
isue and considering ways to find a | speedy solution 
rere sufficient. 

He did no: go into the political reasons for doing 
xactly what the. Congress-I puppeteer pulling the 
inata Dal-S strings.wants done, without taking direct 
>sponsibility. That is to delay elections, anywhere, at 


ny cost; teach the Asom Gana Parishad Government, 


lesson for supporting’ V.P. Singh, and ensure that 
ve moderate Akalis (Indira Gandhi's pet peeve): 
ever get tozether, whether Bhindranwale or the 
my is needed todo thejob. 

What does all this mean? It means that the hard 
tate boys arz back in business. The same kind of 
atements were made to justify imposition of the 
mergenty 14 years ago. It seems nothing. has been 
tart from that experience; nor from what has 


happened since in the Soviet Union and Eastern 


-` Europe. 


According to the official, Indira Gandhi had realised 


‘that enough was enough in Punjab in 1984. That was 


why she authorised ‘Operation Bluestar’. V.P. Singh 


could: not act in Assam because the Asom Gana 


Parishad there was a part of the National Front, and 


‘even the Union Home Minister, Mufti Mohammed 


Sayeed, had been’ obliged to pocket the insults he 


- received there. But the new government had realised 
' it was time to put a stop to such subversive activity. 


He did not have time to explain why he thought 
that Punjab was a good example of the correct use of 


’ force. Or why he thought the benefits accruing from 


the military operation against the Golden Temple in 
June 1984 had strengthened the nation, or was worth 


alienating the Sikhs and thus imperilling national 


. security in a border State as well as starting an 
. unending spiral of violent deaths. The reason why 
. law and order had not been restored so far, presumably, 


was that the right amount of force had not been used 
to uphold the sacredness of Authority! 

Administrative firmness is, of course, the standard 
Home Ministry advice. A government representing 
one-tenth’ of the Lok Sabha membership is in no 
position to resist when it also concurs with deep- 
rooted Congress-I attitudes. Senior bureaucrats have 
never taken kindly to popular rule: they still retain 
the Raj contempt for native politicians. But even the 
British did not bring out the army to impose order on 
civilians as extensively, and frequently, as we do 
now. 

' Despite repeated offidal assurances, Kashmir is 


` scracely better off under army rule. That was Punjab’s 


experience too when ‘Operation Woodrose’ followed 
‘Operation Bluestar’. Designed to flush out terrorists 
from the border districts, it succeeded in sending 


. hundreds of young boys running to seek shelter in 


Pakistan; to return later as terrorists. The same process 


-seems to be on in the Valley of Kashmir. The then 


government daimed to have crushed subversion in 
the North-East with army help in the fifties and 
sixties. But the poor Nagas never received enough 
succour and arms from China to resist, in spite of 
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documented atrocities. Only Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
by whom Chandra Shekhar still swears, was 
sympathetic enough to lead a peace mission there. 
Who has the stature and foresight to do so now? 


+ 


SO, what about the vitality of Indian democracy? No 
democracy can stop a ruler, concemed only with 
perpetuating himself (or his family) in office, stop 
misuse of official power. It can only ensure, if given a 
chance, that dictatorship, in the guise of Emergency, 
does not survive - as Indian voters did in 1977, and 
will undoubtedly do again, if the next dictator does 
not learn’from Mrs Gandhi's experience and allows a 
‘ general election on the assumption that he or she is 
popular becatise that is the only information let 
through by the closed circle of interested sycophants. 

Chandra Shekhar, it is true, was a victim of Indira 
Gandhi’s Emergency and should know better.'But the 
puppeteer behind the scenes, Rajiv Ganchi, has never 
decried the Emergency; in fact, he has justified it.’ 
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And Chandra Shekhar shot into national prominence 
only because Jaya Prakash Narayan - never a good 
judge of character because he was too innocent tc 
question motives - was impressed by his beardec 
seriousness, then undyed. In more than a decade as 
the President of the Janata Party, he failed to build < 


` party worth the name. Nor was his intellectual prowes: 


particularly impressive. What did impress some peopk 
were his links with the Dhanbad coal mafia headec 
by his friend and patron, Surajdeo Singh. , ; 

Even so, when he became the Prime Minister, ` 
hoped that having waited so long, and with the caus 
of his prolonged frustration removed, he would strike 
out on his own towards some of his long-professec 
objectives, thus making it hard for Rajiv Gandhi tc 
sabotage him in the style set by Indira Gandhi witt 
Charan Singh. But already, judging from the lates 
interview to Dev Dutt published in The Times of India 
as well as earlier remarks, he seems to find some 
common ground with a Congress still bearing the 
initial ‘I’. The nation is in peril again. Therefore: “The 
government has to take many harsh decisions ir 
different situations. In some areas, the situation may 
hurt.” 

Or further: “I was surprised that Rajiv Gandhi 
whom I did not know much, appreciated the reality 
of the situation. So the thinking was that we shoulc 
work together to tide over the present crisis. It doe: 
not mean that there is any suggestion to suspend foi 
all time the system of parliamentary democracy. Inz 
war situation, don’t we temporarily suspend all ow 
differences? Today the war is not there, but th 


- situation is quite difficult.” This was in response to z 


question as to whether he was not acting as i 
functioning in a presidential form of government. 

A poster currently splattered all over the capita 
projects Chandra Shekhar with is deputy, Devi Lal. Ir 
between is a drawing of Jaya Prakash Narayan. The 
artist must have a presumably unconscious sense o: 
humour. there is no mistaking the quizzical expression 
on JP's face. < 

When contemplating the harsh measures that he 
feels may be necessary, as already evidenced by 
Punjab and Assam, Chandra Shekhar may care t 
reflect:on what JP wrote after long experience o 
politics and politicians, in India and abroad: 

‘Freedom, with the paselng of the years, transcended the 

mere freedom of my country and embraced freedom of man 

everywhere and from every kind of trammel - above all It 
meant freedom of the human personality, freedom of the 

mind, freedom of the spirit. This freedom has become a 

passion of life, and I shall not see it compromised for breed, 


for power, for security, for prosperity, for the glory of the 
State-or for anything else. Q 
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arthquakes are measured on Richter stale. There 


is no way of measuring upheavals in human 
and hearts. However, unlike which 
e still unpredictable, human upheaval: 
iticlpated or even. predicted in our times given a 
easure of sensitiveneas and a feeling: for historical 


vocesses. We do not desire, at this stage, to sit in. _ 
dgement over the rightness or wrongness ofthe. 
yheavals caused by the government announcement 


a August 7, 1990 that certain percentage `of 
aployment opportunities in the Central Government 
id its undertakings would be reserved, in accordance 


ith the recommendations of the Mandal Commission, 


c the backwerd castes who have, historically, suffered 
tth socially and economically. We are endeavouring 


‘understanc the state of mind of a large number of ' 


udents in Delhi where the first tremors were felt. 

Between the months of, May and June Delhi 
perlences every year the disgorging of a large 
mber of students passing out of the Higher Secondary 
age and engagement in feverish search for admission 
to the colleges and universities in the capital city of 
dia. A very large percentage of these students, 
mehow, secure high marks. They first arodously 
wait the announcement of the cut-off point by each 
dlege for admission into various courses of study - 


iysica, Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, English 


terature, etc. All these students and their parents ' 


e found in a state of extreme tension. Ín July the 
tmisaions are finalised. It take a little more time for 
‘curing admission to the hostels. 


Classes had riot begun to absorb the attention of . 
e students. The tension generated by the search for’ 


tmission hac not even subsided when the government 
ahouncemer.t. came on the Mandal Commission 


tport. It was; therefore, ‘not surprising that the 


nelon causec inthe process of mere admission 


ould have suddenly become aggravated in both the. 


udents and their when the thought must 


ave crossed -he minds of thousands of these students. 


s to what would happen.to them when they go out 
to the wide world in search of employment: As for 
e students _n their final years, they tod must have 
it a sudden: darkening of their horizons caused id 


scember 8, 1907 


can be 


„and muscle. 


Wages of Schizophrenia D 


P.N. HAKSAR 


reservations. ` 
‘Those in government, ahia make policies ought to 


have. anticipated the reaction which followed the 


announcement in August. Two elements were missing 
in the announcement: (1) perception of the appropriate 
timing of the announcement; and (2) the rationale for 
the announcement. We would say that if the university 
classes had begun and the energies of the students 
had been channelled into the learning process, the 
severity of the reaction might not have been the same 


-in the month of November or December, as it was in 


the’month of August. Also, if the social conscience 
and altruism of the student community belonging to 
the upper ‘castes and economically better off sections ` 


_ of the ‘society had been evoked, the rawness of their 


could have been partially muted. Regretfully, 
this was not done. Shakespeare gave currency to the 


words, namely, “winter of discontent’. Obviously, in 

our country, these summer months cause tension and 
discontent. According to folk wisdom, there is always 
a degree of stability when peasants, who are always 


dn a disturbed state of mind during the lean period, 
‘are involved in gathering their harvest. 


‘The convulsion-among the student community was 
thus understandable. Given this state of mind, it was 
not difficult to anticipate the entry. of Mafla-like 
formations enjoying political patronage of onè sort or 
another into the arena of conflict giving it an anti- 


' social and destructive character. We have been warming 
. against the increasing criminalisation of politics which 


is clogging the arteries of our democracy. We have 
been warning also against the increasing use of money 
. The recent events in Delhi and 
elsewhere ` centering on the opposition to Mandal 


Commission Report ought to make us sit up and 


think. 


Ns 


i. a + 


WE” have been of the view that perhaps the most 
precious heritage we have of our national movement. 
for freédom is democracy in our country. That demo- , 
cracy is under. siege. If we are to lift that siege, some 
measure of agemen] between all the pana parties 
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on a code of conduct is urgently required. Every 
political party must pledge itself to abide by the 


verdict of the people obtained through the electoral’ 


process freed from the faintest suspicion of booth 
capturing and rigging. Those who engage in this 


practice should know that they are destroying the. 


very foundation of our country’s future. 


' Assembly must be respected. Equally, decisions taken 
by our courts must be respected if we are to generate 
a feeling animating all sections of our society that 
India is a law-governed state. In this view of the 
matter, violent agitations on the street, declaration of 
bandhs, gheraos, arming the crowds with lathis, trisuls, 
swords and other symbols of vidlence must be 
eliminated from our public life by a code of conduct 
agreed upon by all the political parties. If a majority 
decision in Parliament and Legislative Assembly is 
not acceptable to a political party, it would be perfectly 
legitimate for that party to organise peaceful public 
meetings and persuade the people to their point of 
view so that when the next election comes, the 
electorate upholds the position of the opponents. 

A sense of sacredness must attach itself to the 
people’s verdict in democracy. Any other method of 
conducting our democracy is destructive'of democracy 
itself. Might we ask: Rightness or wrongness of which 
proposition is established by burning buses, railway 
coaches, uprooting of telephone lines, manhandling 
of ordinary citizens'’and by other acts of violence? 
Once democracy is destroyed and if the faith.of our 
people in its efficacy is destroyéd, anarchy would be 
guaranteed to prevail. The time has come for all of us, 
including the organised -political ‘parties, to think 
about the destructive nature of the’ prevailing crude 
calculus of gaining political: power. ` 

a 
AS for the Mandal Commission, extension of reservation 
to the socially backward castes is as logical as the 


reservation to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes: The agitation against the Mandal Commission 


lacks moral dimensiqn. We, belonging .to the upper - 


social and economic strata of society, who have 
benefited most ought at least to say ‘openly that we 
sympathise with the aspirations of the socially and 
‘ economically depressed fellow citizens of our country. 
We have failed to do so. Consequently, all the evocative 
power of words like ‘equity’ and ‘social justice’ have 
been rightfully appropriated by those in’ favour of 
reservations. Anti-reservationists have thus made them- 
selves morally opaque. It is not surprising then that 


no political party has dared to oppose the recomme 
dations of the Mandal Commission. In -hese circum 
tances, the sacrifices made by our young people 1 
acts óf self-immolation, as well as the natural grief 
their parents assume an intensely tragic aspect. 
Taking into account the wealth produced in t 
country and the pattern of its distribution, the idea 
reservation comes naturally as a mezns of getti 
employment and income. However, we respectful 
disagree with those who urge that caste sonsclousne 
being a deeply rooted reality in the sociz] organisatk 
of our country, we must ‘accept’ it. The theory 
‘acceptance’ of the reality’ urged by the so-call 
realists is both naive as it is dangerous. 
Civilisation is a record of human beings 


“the ‘reality’. Raja Rammohan Roy did ^ot accept tl 


reality. Mahatma Gandhi did not accept the reality: 
British rule in India. Voltaire did not accept tl 
reality. Lenin did not accept the reality Mao Zedor 


‘did not accept the reality. Coppernicus. Keppler an 


Galileo did not accept the ‘reality’ sanctioned by tl 
Bible. Finally, Prince Siddharth, Jesus of Nazarei 
and Prophet Mohammad did not accep: the so-calle 
reality. We do not wish to labour this point ar 
further. In this view of the matter eny -vision « 
design of India based on accepting tne ‘reality’ 

tragically flawed. That is why we have been advocatir 
passionately a new movement for renewal, recon 
truction and renaissance of India. Reservations mz 
be necessary, but it would destructive of our future 
we reinforce the need for reservation by the ideolog 
based on accepting the permanency of the cas 
divide, religious divide, etc. There’is a world « 
difference between ‘recognising’ the reality ‘an 
‘accepting’ it. 


+ 


ALL these years since independence, we, tl 
intelligentsia of India, have suffered from schizophrens 
We have mouthed phrases drawn from the lexicon « 
Western liberal democracies. We have written essay 
on Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Mill. At the sam 
time, we have pursued self-interest by adhering to tł 
primordial divisions of our society. Tre politiciar 
have also practised double-talk and double-thin 
That'is why the word ‘secularism’ mocks at us. Thi 


. is why democracy is panting for breath. Ingeniot 


arguments are invoked. We are, for instance, told thi 
the issue of Ram Janmabhoomi and Babri Masji 
cannot be decided in a court of law. Why? Because w 
are told that it is an “emotional issue”. Logically or 

ety (Continued on page 2 
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. °°... VP. Singh and Khrushchev 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


nist Party and bureaucratic apparatchiks could 
him the way V.P. Singh’s opponents did in 
blic and the mass media. Obviously, they did not 
ve glasnost then. In its absence they did the next 
st thing - they drowned themselves in Vodka. - 
The Soviet avparatchiks could not forgive Khrushchev 
> many things. The worst, of course, was his 
famous” speech against Stalin and his crimes at 
2 Twentieth Congress of the CPSU (1956). 
expectedly - or even unwittingly - Khrushchev 
stroyed a myth which provided safety and solace 
a class of rulers who had, in the name of socialism, 
ilt a vast structure of inefficient, corrupt and cruel 
ministratior. With the myth broken and beyond 
vair, the rulers were left with only one alternative: 
banish Khrushchev and hastily reorganise their 
use, this tine as a superpower and under the 
dership of a wooden hero, Leonid Brezhnev. The 
ı of stagnation zi 
But Khrushchev’s legacy could not be erased. In 
| bumbling, foolhardy manner, Khrushchev had 
g a patch for bolder experiments: to liberalise the 
viet system, to do away with cant and terror, and 
generate hove for change and openness in a closed 
dety. But for this, there could have been no 
bachev, na glasnost nor perestroika. 
It was Khrushchev again who coined the term 
eaceful coex:stence” to insist that the world’s power- 
nations need not confront each other to defend 
al systems or ideologies. Competition could take 
aceful means as well. This is the squroe of Gorbachev's 
piration fo- building an integrated and inter- 
pendent world. The first few faltering steps towards 
vat now has come to be inelegantly called the “ post- 
se War were lakenby none other than aniingainly 
ti-hero! 


N nis Nikita Khrushchev fell, the Soviet Commu- 
k 


+ ` 


some ways, V.P. Singh’s ouster reminds one of 


The author is a Professor in the School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. ` 


Khrushchev’s ‘fate. The ruling Establishment every- 
where shares one thing in common - it can tolerate or 
maim its opponents, but it can never excuse the 
leader in who goes against its vital interest. It 
is quite likely that V.P. Singh’s actions were motivated 
by all those “horrendous” things his critics allege (see 
Sumit Chakravartty’s “Behind the Hatred”, Mainstream, 
November 24, 1990). It is also possible that he did not 
consult others in and outside government when he 
announced -the 27 per cent reservation for the 
Other Backward Classes (OBCs). Perhaps he did this 
to outwit Devi Lal or he simply did not anticipate the 
frenzied reaction to his announcement. But - and this 


' a big ‘But’ - had he known or done all this, would he 


have dared to tear off the veil of sham and expose the 
ugly face of the dominant Hindu society? It was not 
he but the unbridled backlash against the announcement 
that showed how caste consideration governs the 
conduct of the privileged and the not-so privileged, 
progressive, reactionary, liberal and conservative Hindu 
upper castes. Of course, their behaviour differed: the 
media and the enlightened intelligentsia woke up to 
the fact of “class” being more important than “caste” 
(with The Times of India chiding the Communists for 
abandoning the teachings of Marx!); the Congrese-I 
whipped up mass frenzy against the Mandal Commis- 
sion, the “Marxists” in universities blamed job 
reservation for the intellectual “backwardness” of the 
South; and the BJP deliberately launched the rath 
yatra to drive a wedge between the majority and 
minority communities. 

What happened next was more surprising. When 
the temple yntra ended in bloodbath and indiscriminate 
riots, one had expected secularists of all hues would 
rally round V.P. Singh's Government, at least for the 
time being. But they did not; with the exception of the 
Left parties, they joined hands to bring down V.P. 
„Singh. The media, the Congress-I, the Big Business 
and the intelligentsia considered V.P. Singh's leadership 
a bigger threat than the rising genii of Hindutoaism. 

Why? 

Because V.P. Singh went against the ruling ethics 
of the Establishement. What has been this ethics? That 
the entrenched elite in our society can act as progresaive, 
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+ 


secular and modern so long as their security is not . 


threatened. can show charity to the most helpless, 


They 
the SC/STs, because that gives them a progressive , 


image. But reserving jobs for the OBCs, some of 
whom have gained economic and political power, 
may undercut their elitist preserve. 

This preserve is maintained by an informal network, 
which ensures distribution of jobs, perks and privileges 
among members of the upper caste elite families. In 
UP and Bihar the patriarch decides who among his 
children should join politica, who will become a 
bureaucrat, and who-will take to business, agriculture 
or ‘professions. Family connections matter. the near 
‘relations of big industrialists oversee management of 
big newspapers, the son a lowercourt advocate is sent 
to practise in the High Court, and the academics’ 
appointments are being made on the basis of the right 
connections. i 


+ 


‘YET job reservation for the OBCs has to be attacked 


on the basis of a scientific rationale. Hence the try for 


merit. Since when ‘a society ruled by patron and 
patronage recognised merit? In practice, merit has 
stood for only one thing: patronage and subservience 
or, more plainly, loyalty plus mediocrity. 

For over four decades this network has’ brought 
great benefits. It has allowed the privileged elite to 
patronise the poor and talk of abolishing poverty 
without any sacrifice on their part. It has provided 
them indulgence to make plans for modernisation 
and social and economic justice precisely when 
disparities between the rich and the poor have increased. 
It insists on building a national consensus in support 


of security, integrity and secularism as a cover for the 


preservation of elitist domination. 
The Congress-l which lorded such national 
consensus, provided a secure base to this elite network. 


Had the Congress been true to its secularist goals, it . 


could have stamped out the blight of communalism 
and communal outlook by now or much earlier. But, 
like a greedy doctor who never fully cures patients, it 
kept the embers alive so as to garner votes from 
different communities in times of election. It created 
situations of unrest in different regions to vest more 
powers at the Centre. As a result,our Federalism has 
been reduced to a cypher. 

Yet the national consensus the Congress-I boasts of 


has begun to erode under the impact of a ulated 
contradictions in an unequal pluralist ety. By 
around, the early 1980s the Congress had ed its 
secularist garb to ‘gain support of. the majority 
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‘politics, caste-hierachy reflects 


E A in`the aoa plai 


In the last election, Rajiv Gandhi promised Ram Rafi 


when, as yet, the militant Hindus were only callir 


for the construction of a Ram temple! 
i E 


+ 


THE consensus politics of an umbrella-type party ( 
the Congress was under Nehru) is over. And so al: 
the security of the privileged upper castes and classe 
V.P. Singh’s only fault is that he has, in his ow 
blundering ways, brought this truth home. Towar 
the close of his short stay in government he could s 
that the strategy of non-Con bated on 
broad front of the Centre, the Right and the Left hz 
become meaningless precisely because the Congre 
had ceased to represent such a ‘consensus. Raj 
Gandhi's Congress does not realise this; it still believ: 
that if you please each and every section and def 
the final -resolution of issues, you- have pe sure 
promise to return to power. 

C thers are now issues whlch Tyna 
Let us admit a threat: like Ram Janmabhoom! : 
militant Hinduism cannot be met by government 
concessions here and there. On the contrary, it cal 
for a resolute definition of the limits between religi 
and politics. At no cost can we allow majoritarianis 
to hold our democracy to the free-booter’s ransor 


Perhaps such a determined ‘stand will antagoni 


some or more people. But it cannot be helped - v 
have come to such a pass when the defence of sec: 
larist values demands sacrifice rather than compromis 


‘to reach consensus. 


Similarly, the upper caste backlash against ti 
Mandal Commission Report shows ‘the ingraine 


-, caste prejudice of the establishment elite. Whatev 


“progressive” terms we may use to condemn caste 
great social and econom 
disparities within the fold of the Hindu society. Th 
again calls for a renewed’ commitment to the task | 
radical social reforms. 


Thirdly, over-centralisation of by the Cent 


_ which has been the ruling doctrine of the Congress 


power, has tended to suppress genuine grievances 
the people in different regions. There is need for aut 


nomy and freedom for nationalities (yes, the cance: 
once propounded by the undivided CPI) to work o 
their individual destiny within the framework of 
genuine federation. There may be a lesson here 

draw from Gorbachev’s heroic attempt to reconstru 
the Soviet Union on the basis of a union of soverei 
soviet republics. Fhe lesson is that the use of force t 
the Centre to keep different components of a plurali 


x 


rp 


society uncer its thumb can only lead to bloodshed 
and administrative collapse. 


+ 7 
THUS the agenda of secularism, social upliftment of 
the backward castes, and larger autonomy for the 
linguistic States call for a total realignment of the 
political forces. We are reaching a stage when the 
emergence of a Centre-Left alliance as against a 
Centre-Rignt combine cannot be avoided. Anti- 
Congressis:n has become outdated because Congress- 


Sreedhar: Gulf Crisis 
(Continued from page 5) 


use of these chemical weapons by Iraq was brought to 
the attention of the world body, the permanent members 


of the Security Council had reservations about. 


condemnir g Iraq. Now the same permanent members 
of the Security Countil are advocating in stringent 
terms that Iraq be disarmed; and Saddam Hussein is 
a threat'to the emerging new order in the post-Cold 
‘War era! 

Secondly, the sole representative of the developing 
countries emong the five permanent members of the 
the Security Council decided tò go with the developed 
world, not realising the impact of these decisions on 
the developing countries, and the precedent it set. 


How dc we rpconcile these too? Apparently, there” 


seems to be inconsistency in. the perceptions of the 
existing m2mbers of the Security Council. It is time to 


enlarge the permanent membership of the Security 
council by introducing:a system of rotational member- 


ship of the Security Council among the members of - 


the UN to make the world body more meaningful in 
the emerging new order. The invasion of Kuwait is 
not the first and the last of such inddents to have 
occurred; and in the future they are going to occur. If 
the international community is looking to the UN for 
a way oul, the UN must have to be made effective 
first to tackle such situations. Until and unless that 
has been achieved, or at least a beginning is made, the 
UN cannot play any effective role. f 

In fact if we go by the historical precedence of Iraq- 
Kuwait relations, in 1961, when Iraq tried to invade 
Kuwait, the UN did fey intervene and mediate, but 
it was proved to be unsuccessful, Finally the. Arab 
League stepped in and resolved the dispute to, the 
satisfaction of all thé parties concerned then. Of 
course at -hat time there was no oil factor. . - 

The developments of the past three-and-a-half 


I no longer can keep the Centre-Left and Right under 
its wings. As a party of the Establishment, adept in 
balancing rather than resolving issues, it is being 
inexorably pushed towards a Centre-Right coalition. 
On the other hand, an alternative Centrist force can 
become viable if it seeks alliance with the Left parties 
just as much as the latter would need Centrist support 
to make its presence felt on the all-India plane. 

This new turn in Indian politics may not be 
handiwork of V.P. Singh, but then neither can we 
attribute the sea-changes in the Soviet Union to 
Khrushchev’s achievements or failures! ĝ 


months indicate that the Arab component is missin 
in resolving the despute; and regional organisations 
‘like the Arab League were made to adopt a relatively 
low profile. Instead the great powers have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of orchestrating 
the response. In the process the world has been taken 
to the brink of an ‘oil war’ which can lead to a Third 
World War, according to a Soviet General. In the last 
few days, the Soviets are talking about the Arab 
component to resolve the crisis; but this is yet to get 
the approval from the other great powers. 

This brings us to the question of the role of 
regional organisations in tackling the issues Ike the 
present Crisis in the Persian Gulf. Is there a need to 
strengthen these o. tions in the new order that 
is emerging? And what should be the role of the great 
powers in strengthening these organisations and 
allowing them to; play a meaningful role in such 


- crisis? These have come to sharp focus again. 


In the past the great powers built alternative power 
centres to the ones already existing without taking 
into consideration the regional aspirations, like Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia to neutralise Iran, or Saudia Arabia 
to neutralise Iran and Iraq, and so on. Even today at 
the height of the crisis, one of the solutions suggested 
is to supply another $ 30 billion worth of arms to 
Saudia Arabia which it cannot absorb anyway. 

If the dissected trends in the emerging new inter- 
national order are interdependence and quest for 
peace, the management of international security has 
to be different. It cannot be on the lines in which the 
great powers responded to the current Persian Gulf 
crisis. Even without exhausting all the options and 
allowing the various resolutions passed by the UN to 
take effect, the options of war are being discussed as 
the next inevitable step. If we go by the Jordanian 
King’s account, the US landed its troops in Saudi 
Arabia much before the Saudis extended their invitation 
to them formally. If this is so, then we have a totally 
different interpretation of the subsequent events. 0) 
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A SMALL ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR 
OF CHOOSING THE SAFER SCOOTER. | 
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_ Left in the Present Crisis 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


Thi article appeared in The Hindustan Times (November 28, 1990). Slight additions have been made thereafter. 


wwe n the recent dramatic developments in the last 

E 4; one month marking the fall of the National 

Front Government with Vishwanath Pratap Singh as 
the Prime Minister, and the installation in its place of 
the Congress-I backed government headed by Chandra 
Shekhar with his hastily-formed Janata Dal-Socialist, 
the spotlight was hardly turned on the Left Front. 
With its strength of 55 members in the Lok Sabha it 

,can barely be regarded as inconsequential, since 
Chandra S.ekhar with about the same number could 
manage to be seated in power, albeit with the help of 
the Rajiv Congress. : 

‘A signif cant sidelight in the recent crisis has been 
the active role some of the Left leaders, particularly of 
the two Communist Parties, played in the negotiations 
for saving the National Front Government, not only 
in its final phase but even earlier in sorting out the 
earlier bou:s of tension between V.P. Singh and Devi 
Lal and Crandra Shekhar - a role which at no stage 
could be ascribed’ to the BJP leadership. 

A noteworthy feature of the crisis has been that 
while V.P. 3ingh had to quit office because of the BJP 
withholding support to his government, he on his 
part throughout acknowledged his appreciation of 
the support he consistently received from the Left 
parties, a fact which he made a point to mention even 
in his final speech in the confidence debate in the Lok 
Sabha on November 7. This interesting development 
has to be seen against the background of the almost 
non-stop Congress-I campaign throughout the last 






eleven. months that the V.P. Singh Ministry was hand- - 


in-glove with the BJP, while ignoring the reality that 
the V.P. Singh Ministry came closer towards the Left. 

No doubt the Left was a severe critic of V.P. Singh 
when he ag its Finance Minister had carried out the 
Rajiv Government's economic strategy of liberalisation 
and open door for foreign capital. At the same time 
the Left had taken cognisance of his tefusal to surrender 
to powerful Western pressure in the GATT during the 
Uruguay Round. The circumstances which had forced 


- Editor 


insistence on probe into the Defence deal scandals 
earned for him a positive response from the Left 
circles. Perhaps the Left estimate of V.P. Singh until 
the time of the 1989 general-election was not that he 
could be regarded as a Marxist fellow-traveller, but of 
a firm nationalist who stood against high-rise corruption 
in government deals, and had the urge for social 
justice. -` i 

At the same time it needs to be noted that during 
his Prime Ministership the Left had strong reservations 
about V.P. Singh's style of running of the government 
as also about the political functioning — or the lack of 
it - of the ruling Janata Dal. More than once criticism: 
on this score ‘was voiced in’ public by the leaders of 
the Left. 


+ 


THE ‘reason for this significant convergence of the 
V.P. Singh establishment and the Left is to be traced 
mainly to the very same controversial issues that 
antagonised large sections of the educated elite from 
Vishwanath Pratap , Singh. His announcement of 
reservation of Central Government jobs for the 
backward classes as per the Mandal Report cost V.P. 
Singh his popularity in the circle of the educated elite 
- a point which was fully exploited by the whole 
range of his political adversaries from Chandra 
Shekhar’s camp to that of Rajiv Gandhi and finally to 


the BJP. And yet it is precisely this stand on the part . ` 


of V.P. Singh which saw the Left Front rallying to his 

support. It needs to be noted that the very repudiation 

by the Left of the inequities of the caste system has - 

enabled it to appreciate V.P. Singh’s stand on the 

reservation issue as the reflection of his urge for social 
ce, 

’ Another item which has been virtually ignored by 
his critics - and curiously enough, hardly played up 
by his own circles - was 'the placing of the land 
reforms legislation in the Ninth -Schedule of the 


V.P. Singh to quit the Rajiv Government, over his, Constitution, that is, making such laws non-justiclable. 
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This brought for him the trust of the Left in his 
credentials as a fairly reliable ally. ` 

On the issue of combating communalism, the Left 
was concerned at the initial neglect on the part of the 
VP. Singh Government in urgently dealing with the 
Babri mosque issue. Right from the beginning of the 
National Front Government the Left was constantly 
warning about the; dangerous potentiality of the 
Ayodhya mosque-temple dispute. At the same time it 
gave its full support when the V.P. Singh Government 
, swung into action in the final round, and refused to 
compromise on the question of the preservation of 
the ‘mosque even at the risk of being ousted from 
power. In the Left understanding, the claim of V.P. 
. Singh that he gave up his gaddi than yield on the 
question of principle (that is, the right of the minorities’ 
place of worship as much as the majority commu- 
nity’s right to its own place of worship) was not 
empty demagogy but a genuine repudiation of theo- 
cratic mentality. The Left has not forgotten that only a 
year ago the Congress-I leadership, with all its profuse 
profession of upholding secularism, had compromised 
with the Hindu revivalists by surrendering to their 
clamour to lay the foundation of the Ram temple ona 
plot of land in dispute before.the Court. And in con- 
trast, V.P. Singh’s firm stand against the damour to 
pull down the Babri mosque is counted by the Left as 
a forthright step in defence of the minority community’s 


rights and interests. Undoubtedly this has helped to- 


reinforce the linkage between V.P. Singh and the Left. 
a 


HOW does the Left look at the present set-up? It is 
clear that by and large the Left at present regards the 
Janata Dal as an ally in preference to Chandra Shekhar’s 
GRE E group despite the.fact that the latter has 

the label, Socialist, to its designation. As an 
ineividual leader, Chandra Shekhar enjoyed for long 


the confidence of the Left from his PSP and ‘Young ` 


Turk days. This personal understanding had no doubt 
its ups and downs through the vicissitudes of the 
Janata Party days but persisted right upto the time of 
the 1989 general election. Even after the installation of 
the Janata Dal in government this personal rapport 
continued, though his standing with the Left began to 
be undermined as he emerged more and more as the 
central figure in the démolition of the National Front 
Government and led the’ motley crowd to form a 
government at the mercy of the Congyess-L. 

Besides, the Left has strong reservations about 
many of the leading lights in Chandra Shekhar’s 


camp today and is:concerned at the prospect of his’ 


| 

being subjected to their pulls ~~ pressures. ‘While 
some individual members of Chandra Shekhar’s camp | 
have rapport with the Left, it has equal distrust about ^ 
quite a few others in that company apart, from the 
assessment that as a team it is to enervated to stand 
up to'the dictates of powerful vested interests. From 
Chandraswamy to the biggest mafla in South Bihar, 
Chandra Shekhar’s versatile repertory does not help 
to attract the Left. While it will to any 
positive step taken by Chandra Shekhar in defusing 
the communal tension and settling the mosque-temple 
dispute at Ayodhya, the Left has strong misgivings in - 
view of the track record of his party vis-a-vis the BJP 
as could be seen in its open support of ‘the BJP 
Ministry in Rajasthan, in preference to an alliance 
with the Congress-I. On the whole, the Left has 
hardly any confidence that a ramshackle set-up at the 
Centre today can effectively tackle with the intractable 
problems facing the country at present. l, 


* |. i i 


WHAT of the future? How does the, Left ‘look at the 


. future prospect? For one thing, it holds ‘no illusion 


that in the immediate perspective, there éould-be an 
outright Left Government at the Centre. While it 
definitely stands for more powers to the States at the 
constitutional level, it recognises the hazards of a 
fragile political outfit running the Central Government 
too feeble to stand up to the blackmail and blandish- 
ments of powerful vested interests, both indigenous 
and external. In its assessment an unstable regime at 
the Centre would be a direct source of encouragement 
for the nation’s disintegration. f! 

It appears that the immediate task that be Left has 
set before itself is to accelerate the social changes 


. which alone can bring about political change in a 


positive direction. Whether it is on the question of 
combating the menace of communal virus or campaign- 
ing for specific steps towards social justice, its immediate 
objective is to’ build a front wider than the Left, so 
that it could include all those who would actively 
participate in mass campaigns over these issues. Its 
expectation appears to be that the unleashing of a 
powerful mass movement of this nature with the 
active participation of a wider section of concerned 
political forces would help to reinforce the:democratic 
order. And when the general election comes, this 
would help to build the necessary electoral platform. 
-This looks like the immediate agenda which the 
Left is in the process of working out. The latest round 
of mass rallies in Bihar provides the contours for such 
a realignment. Which means that broadly, ‘the Left’and 
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the Janata Dal under V.P. Singh are likely to constitute 
this new broader platform. ae paar issues, as 
_ the campaign against comm tension in parti 
regions or for defending democratic rights, the Left 
will of course keep its doors open for others'to join 
hands, and these can include those from the Co 
I or the ‘anata Dal-S. However, on the political plane 
there is ttle possibility of these parties being induded 
in any alliance or front formed by the Left with V.P. 


Singh. 
‘ 
AS this interesting development unfolds itself, there 


may come about a significant trasnsformation of the 
political map of India. V.P. Singh’s crusade for the 


uplift of the backward classes and the Scheduled 
Castes may stir up new mass awakening, breaking 
the domination of the rural rich. Together with the 
hold that he has acquired over the Muslim minority, 
he may turn out to be a powerful force to reckon 
within the Gangetic valley, the heartland of politics in 
this region. For this if the Left throws in its lot with 
V.P. Singh it will help to generate enough support for 
both and also: stabilise politics of the area. The 
Left which had so long been planning to gain a 
foothold in the Hindi region would certainly make 
the most out of its association with V.P. Singh and 
thereby this alliance has the potentiality of changing 
the face of politics in the Gangetic basin. 

Will such a transformation come out of the present 
confusion? One has to keep one’s fingers crossed. () 





Haksar: Wages of Schizophrenia 
(Continued from page 14) 


could then argue that no murder case can be decided 


in a court of law because all murders arise out of a 
state of 2motion. A society is a device through which 
emotions are sought to be put within the framework 
of law: Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not be negligent 
to thy neighbour. i l 
. We would y urge that at least the organised 
political parties should not make,/human emotions’ a 
pretext ror taking the society out of the paradigm of a 
law-governed state. Any attempt to do'so is to invite 
destrucion, anarchy and bloodshed. When in the 
skies above the mother earth of India Vedic chanting, 
the singing of Handel’s Messiah and the Azaan are 
mixed together, why not on this earth? That is the 
message given to us by all the sufis and saints of India. 
Why dces that message fail to inspire us to search for 
a solution within the framework of law? 
+ 
THE production of wealth and its distribution in our 
country poses extremely difficult and complex problems 
in the world of today. We know that the present 
ualities feed unrest and anarchy and promote all 
kinds of conflicts, as for example, inter-caste conflicts, 
urban-riral conflicts, inter-ethnic conflicts, linguistic 
conflicts, inter-state conflicts, intra-regional conflicts, 
inter-reigious conflicts, etc. But we should know that 
even with the best of intentions it would take time for 
_ Our economy to grow even to the stage where every 
human being would have employment to generate 
the minimum income with which he or she could buy 
nourishing food. We have not succeeded in this. The 
’ failure in the area of providing food for the mind, 
namely. education and culture, is even more dismal 
and franght with tragic consequences. Equally dismal 


are our health indicators, 

Our political parties, who are busy inciting one set 
of Indians against another, should sit up and think 
seriously about a strategy for development which 
would not only guarantee our sovereignty, but would 
also provide the means and mechanisms of social 
cohesion rather than social conflict. It is our view that 
during the long period which is lying ahead for our 
economic, social and cultural development, we need 
to evolve a certain minimum code of conduct which 
will, at least, not outrage our moral sensibilities. Faith 
of our people in democracy and a law-governed 
society needs to be immediately reinforced. 

‘In view of this matter, some 80 or 90 million people 
of India who have benefited most from the economic 
development during the last 40-odd years have to 
think once again about their role in society. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s truth may guide us. And he said that 
possession of wealth can only be justified if it is 
regarded ‘as a trust. The well-off sections of society 
are too nakedly and visibly engaged in consumerism. 
All concepts of love, compassion and altruism have 
been drained off. Nobody, therefore, earns or commands 

In such a state of moral sickness, anarchy, we 
repeat again and again, will keep breaking out. 

We need to reiterate with an, extreme sense of 
urgency that the nation-building process of India will 
break.up if we do not alter the view that there eixsts 
somewhere the so-called ‘mainstream’ into which 
others who do not yet belong must submerge. India 
can only be built and modernised into a nation by 
accepting and respecting every identity — linguistic, 
cultural, religious and ethnic. We have committed a 
grievous error by borrowing the entire paraphernalia 
of ideas from the West. Under conditions of India’s 
glorious and rich diversity we cannot copy the design 
of a modem state of France, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, etc. ( 

(Courtesy: Mas & Development) 
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Beyond Mandal 
B.K. ROY BURMAN 


Wego, he Mandal Commission was set up to serve the 
Wk noble purpose of promoting an egalitarian 
society. It was to determine the criteria by which the 
sections of the Indian society (apart from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes) who suffer from collective 
social disadvantages, who are educationally backwari 

and are underrepresented in public services and 
posts, can be identified. The Commission was also 
required to recommend steps to be taken for 
advancement of the citizens so identified and to 
submit to the President a report setting out the facts 
as found by them and making such recommendations 


as they thought proper. 







(Mainstream, September 29, 1990; The Times of India, 
October 18, 1990; Indian Express, October 29, 1990) the : 
present writer has highlighted not only many 
incongruities and inconsistencies of the Mandal Report 
but ‘also the dubious nature of some of the facts 
presented in the Report. It appears to the present 
writer that by its wrong projections of facts and 
figures, the Report has done a great damage to the 
cause for which the Commission was appointed. The 
Report, which has made many claims about the 
sources examined by the Commission but has failed 
to provide the vital facts and figures, cannot inspire 
confidence about its authenticity. Any unbiased person 
who has carefully examined the Report will refuse to 
accept it is as a valid document on the basis of which 
any action, which ‘will affect the nation as a whole, 
can be taken. But care should be taken that alongwith 
the dirty water, the baby is not thrown away. 

It is unfortunate that because of the shortcomings 
of the Report a near polarisation of the intelligentsia 
and large sections of the concerned public has taken 


place into pro-Mandal and anti-Mandal camps. Persons < 


in both the camps have tended to take rigid postures. 
And then there are the extremely regrettable cases of 
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self-immolation by a number of youth. Many a flower 
whose fragrance the nation might have cherished has 
been affected by the blight. The Supreme-Court has 
been seized of the issues arising out of the Mandal 
Report. Whatever may be the Court decision, another 
spate of turmoil with one camp or the other trying to 
accentuate its intensity, can be apprehended. 
Divisive forces have already spread their tentacles 
all over the country. It is difficult to say if it is for- 
tuitous that this has taken place at a time when the 
Third World countries have become vulnerable to the 
hegemonic arrogance of the West without any check. 


: , It may also be a mere accident that the hydra-head of 
In a series of articles published in different forums ~ 


divisiveness.has come up in a menacing manner at‘a 
time when a‘ grim struggle between the humanist ` 
vision of a just and equitous one world and the utili- 


` tarian perverted world-view of cynical pragmatism is 


taking place in the sensitive young minds of our 
country and for that matter of all countries of the 
world. i 

If we are to preserve our freedom and protect our 
children, we must be very clear in our mind that we 
cannot afford the luxury of perpetuating the pro- 
Mandal and anti-Mandal stances. We must move 
beyond Mandal. For this we must first make an 
objective appraisal of the limitations of the pro- 
Mandal and anti-Mandal stances and then we should 
chalk out a positive line along which we can move. 


Limitations of Pro-Mandal Stances 
(1) If the terms of reference of the Kalelkar Commis- 
ston and the Mandal Commission are examined, it is 
found that unlike the Kalelkar Commission, the Mandal 
Commission did not have any mandate to prepare a 


. list of OBCs. Hence apart from the fact that the list of 


OBCs prepared by the Mandal Commission suffers 
from many glaring incongruities, it is to be treated 
only as a suggestive document. It cannot be given 
greater weight because of lack of specific mandate. 
(2) Reservation in -services is only one of the 
various forms of affirmative action. It should apply 
only to those sections of the OBCs who are not 
adequately represented in services. In this matter, as 
the present writer had pointed out in his articles 


j F 





(referred to and more tellingly by LP. Singh, the 
former Home Secretary, in his article published in The 


Hindustan Times on October 22, 1990), the Mandal | 


data related to representation in services are not valid 
at all. 

(3) The Mandal Report gives an impressive list of 
sources they have examined, but as pointed out by 
Prof Kala of Delhi University in his letter published 
in India Express (October 30, 1990), some of these 
sources do not exist at all. 

(4) Tae Mandal Report claims to have processed 

the socin-educational survey data on computer and 
sane 31 tables based on the same. Purther, it has 
been claimed in the name of the Mandal Commission 
that the list of OBCs has been p mainly on the 
basis of the data available in these tables. But these 31 
tables Fave not been furnished in the Report. On 
P.167 of the Report under the caption “Volume V” a 
list of 13 tables has been furnished and it has been 
claimed that all the socio-educational survey data 
have been compressed in these 13 tables. In the 
Report, however, there is no mention of these 13 
tables and there is no analytical discussion how these 
tables provide the same coverage as the 31 tables. 
Even these 13 tables have not been furnished in the 
Report. It is understood from press reports that 
during the last hearing of the matter in the Supreme 
Court, the Attarney General offered to make the 13 
tables, imstead of the 31 tables, available to the lawyer 
represer ting a party contesting the Mandal Report. 
Thus the claim of 31 tables being processed remains 
o Ke suant Sn any case lat least these 1 ables 
should be immediately printed and made public. 

(5) Tte Mandal Report has given an estimate of the 
OBCs as 52 per cent by a process of elimination of the 

percentages of the SC and ST non-Hindu communities, 
a few listed (mainly) Nocth Indian forward castes as 
in the 1931 censiis and another two per cent constituting 
the proportion of unlisted forward castes to the total 
population. As a conciliatory gesture one can ignore 
the sociz] mobility that has taken place during the last 
six decades, but unless the list of the ‘forward’ castes 
who constitute only two per cent of the total 
is furnished, one cannot check the validity of the 
estimation made by the Commission. 

(6) While the Mandal Report has made a plea for 
structural change and su several types of 
affirmative action, this part of the Report lacks analytical 
ote 


all these 


tion - 


7 


Limitations of Anti-Mandal Stances 


Those who have taken a rigid stand ‘against the 
Mandal Commission’s Report mainly argue as follows: 
(1) The Constitution speaks of classes, not castes. 

It is submitted that apart from some degree of 
convergence of caste and class in the Marxian sense 
or even in terms of the framework of Western liberal 
tradition of sociology, castes sharing some common 
attributes may be classified as distinct social categories 
(for example, pastoral nomads, ex-criminal tribes, 
migrant plantation labourers, unskilled mining labourers 
and so on). From 1891 to 1931 successive Census 
Commissioners haye done some exercises in this 
direction. | 
(2) Reservation in services will effect efficiency. 

Hence “efficiency” is measured only in terms of 
the expected performance of persons considered merito- 
rious against the backdrop of the prevailing socio- 
cultural milieu and not in terms of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Constitution. 

(3) Reservation in services implies failure on the part 
of the society to recognise the primacy of ‘merit’. 

As a subjective perception and in some cases even 
as an objective fact there is considerable validity in 
this reasoning. But even without reservation the society 
suffers from this malaise because of nepotism and 
rank corruption in many cases. 

(4) Reservation in services will foster social stratification 
among the OBCs. 

The Indian sodety is already a highly stratified 
one. The whole development strategy including the 
policy of concessions and subsidies for 

of various commodities primarily consumed 
by the elites is further accentuating the stratification 
system. In this context concern about the probable 
stratification within the OBCs as an outcome of reser- 
vation in services appears to be a cynical one. The 
problem of stratification must be seen in its totality. 
(5) Listing of several thousand, castes as OBCs will 
make caste the dominant focus of India’s socio- 
political and administrative process, relegating to the 
background more frameworks for 
organising the social structure of the country. 

a a eal ache ane a tee 
India’s traditional social structure, there is a 
measure of convergence of castes and occu 
(particularly those associated with the Sic 
undesirable fall-out can perhaps be contained to a 
considerable extent through appropriate communication 
strategy and action programme. 

(6) If several thousand castes are listed as OBCs, 
census enumeration based on caste would be a logical 
necessity. This will have-many undesirable conse- 
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quences and distort the census enumeration process 
itself. : 

This is a genuine problem and census enumeration 
based on caste (apart from the SCs and STs) must not 
take place. But if, as suggested earlier, castes are 
claseified in broad categories, relevant data for these 
broad categories can be obtained through sample 
surveys. Besides, many. States nowadays maintain 
Vikas Patrikas of indicators of development. 
It is presumed that these will be compvterised in due 
course. These can also provide useful materials for 
periodical review of the conditions of life of the 
different classes of OBCs. 


Exposure of the limitations of the pro-Mandal and . 


anti-Mandal stances by itself will, however, not serve 

much purpose, though such exposure is necessary to 

make flexibility of approach acceptable to wide sections 

of the sociey. All socially persons should 

come out with a positive frame of action. 

Positive Frame of Action , t 
ie pontive feme Of aphon canbe Based one 

considerations: 


(1) Preparation of the list of OBCs should not be a 
action: it can be done by stages and should be subjected to 
revision. : 


periodic 
(2) Apart from the SCs and STs there are several castes and 
communities which are 


groups 
who have not been included in the list of Scheduled Castas 
or Scheduled Tribes in some of the States where they are 


given the benefits of affirmative action through pre- 
ferential treatment in admission to educational insti- 
tutions, receipt of various types of ancillary support for 
educational institutions, receipt of various types of and- 
Ilary support for educational advancement and also in the 


(5) Landless families 


vulnerable in Indian: ` 


pdmerily dependent on agricultural 
and casual labour at least for two decades should be 
treated as OBCs 


undertakings 
(6) There are intertnediate castes whose political power in the 


village society was disharmontc to their economic 


power | 
through the mechanism of devaluation of their ritual 


status. The cestes like Saba, Sadgop, Mahisya, Ahir, 


investing in smell scale and medium scale industries. 
They can serve as a buffer against national monopolies. 
For them affirmative action should not take the form of 


’ reservation in services: But they should get benefit of 


reservation in educational institutions and in entre- 
schemes. 


(7) The 13 tables which have been reported to have been - 


on the socio-educational survey conduc- 


(8) Meritorious persons, even in terms of existing norma, who f 


qualify for specific jobs and would have been 


` bat for reservation in favour of the OBCa, should be mede 


pool officers with a time-frame provided that they agree 
to serve in backward aress. Attempts should also be made 
to help them set up enterprises in the self-employment 
sector. 


(9) For ultimate switching over from caste orientation to 


occupation in the identification of the OBCa, the 1981 
Census data which have already been computerised, can 
be specifically tabulated according to suitebly designed 
formats. Similarty, the 1991 Census data will also have to 
be specially tabulated. For this purpose appropriate 
occupation code, spelled out upto five digits, will have to 
ol opt alr ad err aaa ceed 
economists, demographers and statisticians. 


receipt of institutional finance at differential interest rates. 
Reservation in services and fobs in favour of them in 


treated as OBCs and should be entitled to the benefit of 
affirmative action in the form of reservation and other 
promotional activities in the educational institutions and 
preference in receipt of institutional finance at differential 
interest rates. For them also reservation in jobs in public 
sector enterprises should be kept in purview. 


‘The frame of positive action as outlined here is for 
immediate action which should be enforced within a 
‘period of one year. For this purpose some quantification 
about reservation in services and educational institutions 
will have to be worked out. As reservation for the 


OBCs in services is. proposed to be confined tothe. 


more vulnerable sections among them, advantage 
should be taken of the experience in Bihar which is 
considered to be one of the most backward States in 


the country. In other words, pending further examt- . 
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` 
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. nation of a 1 available materials including those collected ` 


\ by the Commission and the State Commissions, such 


as the Chinappa Reddy Commission of Karnataka, 12 , 


per cent of posts of the Central Government services 
and publi- sector can be reserved for 
the classes of people mentioned here. Reservation in 
seats in educational institutions should obviously be 
much larger because the benefit of the same will have 


to be extended to several classes ‘of population apart” 


from the ones who would receive the benefit of 
reservation in jobs and services. There is a guidance 
provided by the Supreme.Court that reservation in 
services should not exceed 50 per cent. Many of 
course argue that no special sanctity needs to be 
attached to this guideline. It, however, seems least 
controversial, if pending detailed examination of all 
, of the issue, reservation in Centrally run 
educational institutions also is limited to 50 per cent 
including 22.5 per cent in favour 
of the Scheduled Castes and 
Schedulec Tribes. l 
Special affirmative ‘action in 
various forms in favour of the 
SC/STs and OBCs cannot, 
however, take them far unless 
the overell, framework in the ` 
national arena or even in the 
international’ arena is appro-' > 
piately taken care of. In the 
international: arena patterns of 
development, particularly in the 
SAARC countries, have a signi- 
ficant bearing on the economy 
and social life in India. And 
with the remoulding of hege- 
monic forces in the West the 


` 


-d 

parochial semtiments, whether around caste or religion 
or region, will not take plaœ.. Simultaneously, the 
contents of alleviation programmes, the norms 
- and procedures for flow of institutional finance require 
' a complete overhaul. While implementing the various 
land reforms measures, the colonial hangover in tegal 
epistemology in matters relating to land rights will 
have to be doned. The educational philosophy, which 
- is-a legacy of Western utilitarianism, will have to be 
re-examined in all its details, and the edifices built for 
imparting mis-education will require complete 
restructuring. 

If we are to move beyond the Mandal Commission, 
we.are to come out of many cocoons in our thought 


tied up through wide-ranging public discussions and 
debates. ĝ 


\ 
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spectre of the eighteenth century 
is looming large over all these 
countries. India must take the 
lead to persuade all the SAARC 
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countries to collectively face the, 
impending danger. Otherwise, 
Indiaànd all these countries will 
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action in favour of any section 
of population will make only 
limited dant. Without change in 
the interrational scenario, ‘right . 





to work’ as a fundamental right . 
will remain a lovely dream, and 
unless we can move in that 
direction, .transcendance of 
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Challenge of Secessionism and Communalism - II -. 


: _'  BHARAT DOGRA 


The first and second parts of this article appeared in the Mainstream issues of November 24, 1990 and December 1, 
1990. ° | 





Efforts should be madé to identify the genuine socio- 
economic problems of the people and take well thought 
out steps to‘tackle these problems in consultation with - 
experienced and well-informed local people: ` 
©) At the national level, the government's policy should 
make it clear by its actions, and not just statements, that 
all minorities are safe and secure in India, their'religion, i 
econonuc opportunities and cultural heritage are well 


protected. 
. (c) The government's policies should be, and should be seen 
: to be, based on certain principles and not on arbitrary 
decisions sometimes succumbing to the show of force 
and sometimes speaking in a very angry tone. 


o . 
COMING now to the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
question we need to look at the deeper issues behind 
the mosque-temple controversy which is really the 
main symbol of the real problem rather than the 
problem itself. i ; 

There are certain persons and organisations within 
` the Hindu community, known otherwise for its 
tolerance, who have decided that their way to economic 
and political power is based on whipping up religious 
aggressiveness among the Hindus and emerging as 
the leaders of this aggressiveness. The aggressiveness 
not only blames the minority communities for the 
many present-day ills of the country but in addition 
also takes up issues several hundred years old (when 
invaders may have destroyéĝ some temples) to whip 
up feelings against the minorities today. 

A few years back these persons and organisations 
were searching desperately for some issues around 
which the emotions of the Hindu community could 


be aroused to lead them along the path of religious 


aggressiveness whereby they are increasingly drawn 
into a role of confrontation rather than peaceful 
coexistence with the religious minorities. The issue of 
Ram Janmabhoomi (or the birthplace of Lord Ram) 
was selected by them for this purpose, and since then 


z% 


-Edtor | 


they have worked ceaselessly to build up ‘eligidus 


is 


frenzy on this issue which has played havcc with the . 


conscience and unity of the country in several incidents 


` of communal violence. Highly provocative slogans 


have been raised at meetings held on the Ram- 


Janmabhoomi issue. ` ; eo 
The problem has been accentuated by the existence 


of a selfish and narrow-minded leadership among the : 


Muslim community. Unwilling or unable to take up 
the problems of unemployment, slow progress of 


’ education, exploitation of the artisans, injustices to 
i women which are responsible for much distress among 


the Muslim community in India, these leaders have 


sought to perpetuate their leadership among the Mus- 
lims by keeping them constantly worried about threats 
to their religious beliefs, their personal law, etc. 
Apart from the threat of violence, this can 

also poses a challenge to the members of the Hindu 
community as they have been asked to choos between 
religious fanaticism on the one hand and religion 
based on reason and rationality on the other hand. 


+ 


T will like to explain this in the context of a personal 
dilemma faced by me as a devout Hindu. I have 
always felt more motivated by ‘the ethical and moral 
aspects of religion. Faith in religion can certainly be a 
big help in sustaining moral and ethical priaciples in 
life. There is much in the Hindy scriptures that is 
specially valuable from this point of-view. But it is 
also true that some of the scriptures also contain 
negative messages; for example, some s-atements 
which justify the practice of untouchabllity and support 
the subjugation of wamen I have never felt 


Hinduism. One should try to go to the essence and 


i ; 
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‘ignore the few distortions. 


\ In trying to read and understand the scriptures, I’ 


have been impressed in particular by Ramkatha, or the 
story of Lord Ram, as told by the sages Maharishi 
Valmiki, Goswami Tulsidas and other distinguished 
saints and poets. The story of Lord Ram appeals to 


one specielly for its humanity and compassion, the. 


ideals it establishes for our conducts in society from 


the smallest unit (family) to the wider political arena, © 


and for its-message of fighting against oppression and 
organising those considered to be the lowest persons 
(the monkeys and the bears) for fighting against:the 
most powerful oppressor’s army. But such religious 
faith is no: valued by those’ persons who are trying to 
emerge today as the leaders of aggressive Hinduism. 
Before they accept me as a devout Hindu they will 
like me to support and contribute to an effort to shift, 
if not actually break, a mosque for the creation here of 
a temple. And this I am not prepared to do. 


They also expect me to forget my education, forget | 


my rationality, forget my history and start believing 
that the story of Lord Ram, which I have always 
respected as mythology and. exceptionally good 
literature, is in fact history and ‘it is possible even to 
identify the exact. birthplace of Lord Ram. This 
abandonment of my reason, my rationality, and my 
education is again something for which I am not 


So Hindus have to decide today whether they want 
to go on the path of religious fanticism or on the path 
_of religior based on moral values and reasoning. 


+ 


THE batte-cry which the fanatics have given to 
liberate Ram Janmabhoomi is hardly likely to be the 
last one. They are already sharpening their trishuls 
(weapons’ for the next battles in Varanasi, Mathura 
and elsewhere. And this is not all. If the myth of the 
exact site of Lord Ram’s birth can be sold, then why 
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anewers and the correct approaches. 
at 


As Nehru had realieed from the very start, the real anawer to the mixing of religion with politics ls mass education. An educated 
gociety, forwardtooking and etriving for development, will, even without knowing t, Iquidate communaliem, both of reaction and 
of fear. Hehru wae always aware that the problem of minorities was beet handled not In Iteeif but as a part of wider lesuse. 
_ But he could not achieve what he hoped for during the freedom movement and he did not do what he knéw should be done 
In an Indaspendent India. He himself suggested that the probleme of the minorities were not sulted to hls temperament and cast 
of mind. “I must confees to you,” he wrote to Jinnah efter some talks with'him soon after the outbreak of wer, “that in thie 
matter | have lost confidence in myeef, though | am not usually given that way. But the last two or three years have had a 
powerful effect on me. My own mind moves on a different plane and most of my Interests Ile In other directions, And so, though 
| have gven much thought to the problem and understand most of Ite Implications, | feel as If 1 was an outeider and allen in 


But if Nehru did not come up with appropriate and effective actions In different contexte, he at least left us with the right 


be 
`K 


can’t the birth-sites and wandering sites, etc. of various 
other Gods and mythological figures also be identified 
and liberated in an’effort by vested interests to grab a 
lot of high value land? | 

As said earlier, the exact way in which the temple- 
mosque question is resolved is not as important here 
from our point of view as the question of the trends 
which have resulted in this issue becoming so important. 
The trend of religious fanaticism, of arousing religious 
aggressiveness to enter into confrontation with followers 
of other religions should be fought and curbed by the 
government and also by all democractic-minded people. 
Today in India it is the duty of the democratic- 
minded Hindus to speak and fight against the growing 
communalisation and fanaticism of their religion. It is 
equally the duty of the Sikhs to speak and fight 
against such trends in their religion and against the 
Khalistani secessionists. It is equally the duty of the 
democratic-minded Muslims to speak and fight against 
such trends in their religion and against the Kashmiri 
secessionists. «© ~ a . 

. Thus we see that aggressive communal trends 
have been emerging in all the three religious 
communities - the Hindus, `the Muslims and the 
Sikhs — in India and these need to be fought by the 
democratic-minded persons of the respective religious 
communities. However, it is important that only the 
religious trends among the minority communities 
(the Muslims and the Sikhs) have been commonly 
identified with secessionism (in the context of Kashmir 
and Punjab) but the aggressive trends within the 
Hindus have not been identified with secessionism, 
even though the activities of these forces clearly 
alienate minorities and provide fuel to the secessionist 
forces among them. Some Hindus are also direct 


. participants in secessionist activities, as in Assam, so 


there is even less room for identifying secessionism 
only with the minority communities. Therefore, there 
can be no communal bias while identifying the 
secessionist forces. () (Concluded) 






S. Gopal 
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living for that, for which all he wanted was 
money to buy paint first and then bread. All ended in 
a tragedy, out of which he emerged as one full of 
courage and conviction. Vincent Van Gogh (1853- 
1890) with a kind of religious upbringing perhaps 
came closer to an epic mould possessing a tragic 
_ &randeur rather than a showy and pompous art 
personality. Unsmooth Journey of life combined with 
failure in loye drew him nearer to art sharpening his 
determination to pursue that as a career. The impedi- 
ments brought forth yet another side of him. Many of 
his reflections on life and art found expression in his 
innumerable letters, mostly to his younger brother 
Theo, a positive pillar of strength to the suffering 
artist. Often full of a sublime and literary quality, his 
letters are rightly said to record @ story with no 
celestial city in the end, but a sort of chaos and dark 
despair, foreshadowing a $elf-inflicted end of a sensitive 
mind in an unsympathetic world. 

Ignoring all vicissitudes he went on depicting 
people labouring in fields and mines as also nature in 

‘ the form of trees, woods and the like. From sketches 
and overviews often with monochromatic effect with 
stress on linearity and draughtsmanship, he executed 
works in which by and by colour became dominant. 
A strength of form and purity of colour, according to 
some, ‘marked him out in the end so as to be hailed as 
the forerunner of modern expressionism. - 

He passed away virtually unknown and unsung at 
an early age of 37. Strangely enough, after his death, 
rather over the past several decades, a new interest 
on the artist and his art is becoming noticeable in an 
increasing degree. If publications like Irving Stone’s 
Lust for Life (also filmed) can be cited as one indication, 
the soaring prices of the artist’s works (with three 
figuring jin the list of the world’s top-priced art 
works) surely’ reflected yet another aspect of that 
growing popularity. On the occasion of the hundredth 
death anniversary of the artist falling this year, he is 
once more in focus. Alongwith fresh discussions, 
publications, a new full-length film featuring him has 
been produced; and this deserves particular mention. 


Se yis was a saga of life-long devotion to art and 


A Commendable Tribute 


AJIT KUMAR DUTTA ERE 
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This cinematic venture, titled Vincent mid Theo, by 
Robert Ultman, impresses readily as a well-researched 
Presentation. It is not just a documentary. Neither 
does it claim to be a film biography. Instead of 
following chronological developments, the’ emphasis 
is on ‘two particular characters, their emotions and 
entanglements with enough of dramatic:'elements 

‘thrown around. A scene in an auction house puts 
stress in the beginning as to the high price that the 
artist’s works now enjoy. However, in stark contrast, 
the camera moves next inside a dingy room, where 
the weak and ailing artist is seen lying in a ‘cot. As if 
following his trains of thought, in a flashback the 
artist is found absorbed ‘in work in front ofan easel, 
making a study of a semi-nude woman. A subsequent 

' sequence brings Theo in focus, busy perhaps with a 
set of prospective clients in an artdealer’s firm. 

Events follow and more and more of the characters 
and episodes are brought in. With gradual turns and 
twists, a stage arrives when the younger brother falls 
in love and is ultimately married. Vincent too in the 
meantime has moved to the south of France. Besides 
some of the escapades, his coming close to Dr Gascet 
is treated somewhat elaborately here. t ' 

Theo, married and with a child expected, has: his 
own problems. Yet concern and commitment for the 
artist brother from his side is no less. He tries all sorts 
of balancing tricks, although emotional outbursts are 
not rare. Suddenly comes the news that in spite of 
sanity returning and himself settling down to painting 
regularly, Vincent has, in an unexpected fit, fatally 
injured himself. The younger brother rushes, but to 
attend the funeral. Heart-broken, he too follows the 
elder, almost within a year’s time. 

The love and affection and emotional clashes between 
the two brothers form the core of the film. Authencity 
and sensitive camera work easily attract attention. 
Memorable acting in general, specially the superb 
performance in two major roles, by Tim Roth and 
Paul Rhys respectively, carry the stamp of excellence. 

- The artist - his aspirations, dejections ~ come alive. 

Rare teamwork and quality make the film a 

commendable tribute. ĝ = 
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Walking with Human Rights to Development 
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The author is Director of the Institute of Social Studies Trust, New Delhi. This is the keynote address she delivered at 
the Annual Conference of the Evert Vermeer Foundation (EVF) of Netherlands, an affiliate of the Labour Party of 
Great Britain, at Amsterdam on March 31, 1990. The basic issues raised in this address remain relevant even if some 
poate mentioned here have become dated due to the fast changing developments on the Indian scene. 


ta hanks to the EVF and the invitation to speak, in 
T the last few weeks I have been able to apply my 


mind — aad my emotions .— afresh to the issue of . 


Human R ghts, Development and Democracy. May I 
add that since the focus of our Institute is on work 
and workers, I am particularly happy to be with you 
and Labour Party affiliates and hope we-can build 
bridges using the solidarity of the working class to 
reach across the sharp divides between North and 
South, if not East and West. I cannot keep recalling 
Gandhi wno visited the homes of the textile workers 
in Manchester in the UK to explain to them that the 
Indian Boycott and burning of the Manchester mill 
cloth was mot against them but against the government; 


and that the English working class and the Indian > 


working class had a common cause: to overthrow 
exploitative ecqnomic systems., The English workers 
offered hin complete support, even though India’s 
Boycott hurt their own employment situation. 


Voices and Events 


N Even as I enter this subject so many voices and 


events crowd into my mind and as I respond to them, 
views emerge cutting across my own doubts, my own 
tentative 2xplorations into this much considered 
documented, discussed and experienced area of human 
concern and endeavour. If. this paper was to be 
summarised in a set of statements of belief or opinion 
there wou d be nothing new. Reviews and proposals 
abound in this area. 

But I -hope that by taking you on a journey with 
illustratiors from experience and choice, what I come 
out with will carry conviction, add a shade or two to 
the process of formation of your views. 


In the peak of the Indian Emergency years (1975- ` 


77), I heard the voices of well-known foreign, Western 
“India har.ds” in political analysis and development 


cooperation visiting my house in New Delhi and . 


saying tha- all this noise about suspension of freedom 
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was just middle class, urban elite froth. It was all 
above the hard layer of the large masses at the grass- 
root level. To them it was the same ‘raj’ (government) 
- no food, no rights, police terror, feudal grip - 
whether there was a state of Emergency or not. 


- Further, they - the same foreign visitors from the 


Western democracies - said it was a relief to see 
discipline in ‘India, at last. Pavements were clean, 
shop signs were all at one level and, best of all, when 
they met those in power to propose or negotiate a 
contract, an agreement, there was one clear voice and 
even better you knew that what was said would get 
done. Some even went on to say it was like Pakistan 
when Ayub Khan was President (military dictator). 
You met Ayub. He said: Yes, we will give you this 
contract or fulfill this programme. And you knew that 
there was going to be no impediment. No silly noisy 
Parliament, no anti-project people’s lobbies, no accom- 
modating different shades of opinion in the Cabinet, 
no check-posts for clearance and accountability. Just 
one sharp and clear knife-like, or gun shot-like, decision. 

When the lid was taken off the Emergency - and 
by whom? by the Indian masses who voted it clean 
out - it came out that it was the rural masses and the 
urban poor who were victims of the Emergency. They 
had lost not only lives and health, but homes (the 
infamous JJ colonies of Delhi), jobs and histories. 
Undoing that damage to the poor households’ psyche, 
even today after more than 10 years, is not complete. 
Students and other less famous protesters even 
“disappeared”, declared dead (the Rajan case, Piravi 
film)!. But the upper crust including the “butchers”, 
as the Emergency tyrants were called, are all there 
even today as they were before and, as they say in 
prayer, will be ever after. Amen. 

I remember visiting my middle class nei 
to register them as voters, after electiohs were declared, 
in 1977 and the fear and apology in the eyes of my 
neighbours who fear power and we were the 
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Opposition. And yet a few weeks earlier women in a 
slum had decided to lie in front of armed 'jeeps to 
resist the brutality of the local police and administrators 
showing no fear of being out in the open. 

During the State Assembly elections in Tamil Nadu 
in early 1989 and the general elections in November 
1989, I heard Indian voices doubting the autonomy of 
the ““mass’’-based poor illiterate voter. When so much 
money power, caste and communal and ethnic affir- 
mation Was being put.out, how can this voter or this 
process of adult franchise be an expression of democracy 
` in its strict sense? - they asked. It is a farce. Voters 
will be bought, they said. And these same voters — the 
majority of whom have no signalling devices of 
organised lobbying - just swung India-away from 
what looked liked careless undemocratic governance 
in the general election? i 

Analysts said this is a ‘communal’ vote - reflecting 
the Indian voters’ increasing preference for communal 
affirmation. Howeyer, some months later (in February 
1990), in Maharashtra, almost against the wave reflected 
in other States, the rulling coalition (National Front) 
lost the Assembly elections. Why? They had tied up 
with an extremist, ethnic and somewhat fundamentalist 
movement. Voters rejected that? - 

Police, state terrorism, financial inducements, that 
- is, bribes, corruption, even narrow-minded social 
conservation subjugate those who have something to 
lose: their assets, ‘futures’, livelihoods, as with my 
middle dass neighbours in 1977. But the large masses 
in poor countries, who theory suggests can be 
intimidated into subjugation, are the only truly fearless 
- and autonomous. They have “nothing to lose but 
their chains” - certainly they do “not live by bread 
alone”. 

Against tanks and “disap pearance”! against 27 
` years of Mandela’s jailing - masses of people come 

out collectively to affirm, even dance for political 
rights, for the legal assurance of civil liberties. Without 
recourse to this right, their right to exist, let alone 
earn a livelihood, is knocked out by those in power, 
whether they are proximate or once removed. 

It is the masses that need political rights — political 
space - to express their distress, as the upper classes 
can negotiate their way out through their “close 
clubs” ~ 

This is what every experience is telling us. We 

- cannot fail to see this. 

Women vegetable vendors in Manek Chowk, a 
Central square in the dty of Ahmedabad,****=* lie 
down on the pavement on the very spots from which 
they sell their produce in peaceful resistance (satyagraha) 
against on eviction notice’ from the Municipal 
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Corporation even as police with machine guns surround 
them with the loudspeakers warning tha: if.they s 
don’t get up firing will start. The chowk waa wanted ' 


` fora car park!, 


They lie still. 

The police do not fire. But in Tiananmea Square, 
they fired. 

Could this tell us something too? That a government 
subject to a democratic constitution and accountable to 
a proximate legal framework of human righ-s finds it 
more difficult to shoot? 

Some years ago, I accepted the membership of 


“The Robert Kennedy Award for Human Rights 


Committee”. The members of the Committee were to 
identify individuals showing outstanding courage in 
the region in resisting the suppression cf human 
rights. Bishop Tutu was also on the;Committee; so the 
comradeship and the issue attracted me. As Iexplored 
the space and tried to identify worthy redpients, I 
feared that such recognition would kill the awardee 
and his/her wark. 

_And as I anticipated, the Korean awardze of last 
year was persecuted by his government ard had to 
leave. 


Methods and Values 

This adds other dimensions for our cons.deration, . 
namely: Is visibility always desirable? Who is 
recognising this courage? Is it from within o7 outside? 
In human rights struggles, how much needs contextual 
local nurturing and how much needs internationa- 
lisation and further at what stage? And by'whct means? 

Visibility, explicitness, formality,-articu-ation are 
all values that belong to the dominant discourse - in 
tum déminated by the male voice, male experience. 
But more on this later.” My response to this experience 
taught me sharply that it is not, as is often cacegorised, 
a problem of North/South, coloniser/colonised, indivi- 
dual culture-community culture that made me circum- 
spect in continuing with the Robert Kennedy Award 
Committee. It was the recognition that the struggle © 
for human rights is the struggle of the poor. not even 
a heroic individual; and like in all such struggles, the 
outsiders have to be most sensitive, most tentative in 
their intervention. Fostering, facilitating rether than 
adopting or coopting or even articulating. Those who 


- are working for human rights in oppressive climates, 


or even within ‘open societies’ for empowering the 
poor or powerless have to be “handled” w-th care as 
it is fragile work requiring soft handling. 

But this does not mean that all intervention has to 
be in the particular - se er Meare eter 
local and not international. 
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Press 


The similarity between, for example, Gandhi and 


_Mandelz in their effective mobilisation of international 


support, amongst other things, has been commented 
upon. Gandhi's uninhibited strategy of waiting for 
the press before dramatising oppression and its 
resistance has been well publicised by the film. 

But a other aspect of their method is the tolerance 
of a slow evolving process. Mandela looks so intact 
and self-assured even after 27 years in jail. He is 
willing to continue dialogue, consultation, to accommo- 
date the party’s democratic process. He does not 
show bi:terness. He shows inner strength. 


Public Cpinion 

Gandhi, before he launched his first civil disobedience 
campaign in Champaran,’ spent three years listening, 
collectir.g facts and making both adversaries aware of 
each other’s.polnt of view. Then with due “warning” 
and bulding up of public interest and public opinion 
on the issue, he launched the campaign. 

In Amora, a district in the Himalayan region of 
North India, village women successfully resisted, 
througt. the same mode of paceru resistance, the 
operation of a limestone quarry.’ 

Khirakot is a village down the hill from Kausani in 
the hills near Almora. Several years ago an enterprising 
man from outside the village started to quarry limestone 
from a deposit in the hills near Khirakot. To carry it to 
the road, he had to pass through the outskirts of 
Khirakot and cross the fields, crossing several times 


the narrow footpaths which are used by the people of - 


the village whenever they go to cultivate their flelds, 
to bring water, or to fetch fuel and fodder for the 
cattle. 

Initially, the villagers accepted the man’s activity 
with their usual tolerance. If a man could find a good 


source of livelihood, they should not stand in the ° 


way. However, as his activities increased he engaged 
scores of donkeys to carry the limestone; the women 
found zhey sometimes had to stand for hours with 


heavy loads on their heads waiting for the donkeys to ` 


pass, ‘as the narrow paths could be used by only one 
person or animal at a time. Also, the outsiders were a 
threat to the community, since many young girls had 


to go ‘o school using the same paths. The women 


decided the man’s quarrying must stop. 

They appealed to the men of the village, who 
claimed that they had talked to the miner and that he 
had re-used their request: he had permission from the 
goverrment for quarrying, he said. The women then 
tried © obstruct the pack trains by narrowing the 
footpa-hs so that the donkeys could not walk on 


them. The miner responded by registering a case in 
court against the women’s obstruction. But the women 
also went to the court using their savings finally to 
fight the case.” 


Method 


- In analysing the source of their strength it was 
traced to the padayatra ~ walking by foot through the 
villages - which is undertaken by the women of 


` nearby Lakshmi Ashram, a residential schoo! for 


tribal girls, run by Gandhians. The teachers, the staff of 
this school regularly over the last several decades 
walked through the villages - about 100 - around 
their school area, which meant living in their homes 
on the way, talking, listening, sharing news. A form 
of conscientisation and confidence-building - stow, 
low profile, mere signalling and providing identity, 
not authority. The hill women needed simply to 
their own inner strength - they did not 
need to be told how to organise, or how to overcome 
their difficulties.” This successful micro struggle is 
derived from the same philosophical stance and method 
as Gandhi's or Mandela’s macro struggle. Thus showing 
that method can determine success, whether micro 
grassroot or macro national struggles and freedom. 

- In a block of .villages in Malur taluka! social 
activists have generated a mini-revolution in terms of 
acceptance of contraception at a rate of 61.5 per cent 
(as opposed to the all-India rate of 36 per cent in 1985- 
86) giving women one of their most demanded rights: 
control over their own fertility. But in their, work - 
which mainly consisted of encouraging the community, 
men, women and especially youth to support a family 
planning programme - they insisted that the people 
of the village be allowed to resolve their conflicts, 
whether based on class, caste or gender: to be 
encouraged to see for themselves the collective advan- 
tage of this development service. They pretended as if 
caste and class divides; such a frontal feature of 
Indian society did not exist in their approach. Soon 
enough, after years of progress and through community 
activities, these divides stopped being the barriers to 

uity. 

What looked “myopic” or ostrich-like was in fact 
deliberate, leaving alone. It was in a way trusting the 
people to have the skills to negotiate their power rela- 
tions but providing an opportunity, catalysing that 
process by generating age and gender-based activities 
like sports for the youth, theatre for the others and sc 
on. 

An elected head woman (panchayat pradhan) from 
another village in Maharashtra had breakfast one day 
with our former Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, wher 
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he was holding consultations towards the decentra- 
lisation bill. She spoke about her success in” introducing 
changes such as education and water in her village. 

But did you not face resistance 4s a woman then 
from the caste or class interests? - he asked. I did, she 
said. Then how did you overcome it? - he asked. We 
talked and talked, she said. Then did it get resolved? 
- he asked. No, we talked some more, she sald. 

It seems that it is the means, the process by which 
the poor’s rights, political as well as socio-economic, 
‘old’ and ‘new’, are given space to flower tnat need to 
be considered. We may even suggest that political 
rights, the democratic framework is a determinant, a 
necessary condition for bread, for the material well- 
‘being of the poor, the powerless. But it is in the process 
of its attainment that the various concepts and problems 
of clarity, of boundaries that are postulated between 
political rights and socio-economic rights between 
North/South, individual /collective, macro and grass- 
roots, international/local contextual, get intertwined, 
if not dissolved. 

Time, slow evolution, tolerance, patience, amor- 
phousness, trust, respect for peoples intelligence, low 
visibility and even silence add to the efficiency of 
change; offer spaces for revolutions to be brought 
about by the masses. But the current mode-of assessment 
judgement, even the current way of perceiving situations 
is to want speed, clarity, -articulation, visibility to 
organise the revolution, to intervene. , 

In the South Commission, we have had to traverse 
this whole spectrum of divides. We represent the 
divides. But after two-and-a-half years of searching 
our souls — recognising that equity within our nations, 
whoever was responsible for it, is now our responsibility; 


we have come out of our search on the side of 


people’s rights: our responsibility. 

We believe that democratic institutions and popular 
participation in government at all levels are therefore 
essential to bring about genuine development. We 
think that only when there is effective political freedom 
can the people’s interests become paramount within 





Yes which s greater thon tsetf. 


Only yesterday, to wnte a poem or to fall in love were subversive activities, compromising the social order by exposing ts 
double character. Today, the very notion of order has disappeared, and Its place has been taken by a combination of 
forces, Masses, and resistances. Reality has cast asde its dsguses and contemporary society is seen for what It s: o 
heterogeneous collection of things 'homogentsed’ by the whip or by propaganda, duected by groups distinguishable from 
one another only. by thes degree of brutaltty. In these cumstances, poetic creation goes Into hiding. If a poem b Flosta, i b 
one held out of season, In unfrequented places - an underground festivity. 

But poetic activity s redicovenng al its ancient subversive powers by this very secrecy, impregnated with eroticem and . 
the occult, a challenge to an nterdict not less condemnatory for not being explicitly tormulated. Poetry, which yesterday 
was required fo breathe the free aw of universal communion, continues to be an exorcsm for preserving us from the secrecy 
of force and of numbers. If has been sad that poetry £ one of the means by which modem man can say No to al those 
powers which, not content with disposing of our Ives, abo wont to rule our consciences. pur ths negaton carmes within It a 


nations. The people must be able to determine the 
system of government, who forms their government, 
and in broad terms what the government does in 
their name and on their behalf. 

(To be continued) 
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The Indigenous and the Modern in Octavio Paz 
as A . 


. SUSNIGDHA DEY 


~ 


O! December 10, 1990 Octavio Paz, the celebrated Mexican poet, will receio this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature 
at 2 special investiture ceremony at Stockholm. In that context this article by the author — a Professor of Spanish 
Literature at the School of Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi (he is currently the Rector in the 


JNU) + is being published here. 


he Nobel Prize has been one of the most _ 


‘a coveted accolades in this century, and conse- 
Guently when it is a question of deciding the world’s 
best in specific spheres of human achievements in a 
particular year, controversies are certain to follow. 
And, undoubtedly, the .most controversial of the 
Stockholm awards is, par excellence, the Nobel Prize 
_ for Literature. Our media, smarting under the long 

shadows of the mighty London and New York press, 
would, asif by rote, express its surprise and discomfi- 
ture whenever the award would go to a non-English 
language author, whose literary worth has been evalua- 
ted by waatever translation is available. The Nobel 
Committee has done a significant service by spreading 
its net far and wide. How further the net would go, 
might be, for all of us, an interesting thing to watch! 

. All said and done, this year’s announcement of the 
Literature Prize to Octavio Paz that will be given 
away in a glittering ceremony in the second week of 
December, has been received with universal acclaim, 
thanks partly to some good translations in the world’s 
major languages, including some in our subcontinent, 
although in our case it has been a case of translating 
translations, that is, from the English versions. 

Octavio Paz happens to be the tenth Nobel in the 
Spanish language and the fifth in the considerable 
Spanish-speaking part of Latin America. To understand 


the purpcrt of this, the writer has to be seen in the ` 


linguistic context, may be, somewhat more than in the 
geograph.cal context. Otherwise, how do you explain 
the Prize going in two consecutive years to the 
language of the soldier who was hurt in the battle 
against the Turks in Lepanto and who went on to 
write Don Quixote? Last year it was Camilo Jose Cela, 
the Spanish novelist, who created a stir by his own 
brand of “tremendismo” in a diamond-hard prose in 
the wake of te Civil War that extinguished all 
spec 
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In the ninety year history of the Swedish honour, 
only during the difficult time of the First World War, 
when many other Nobel Prizes were suspended, in 
1916 and 1947, that the Danish language came in 
consecutively. Then only in 1948 and 1949 the English 
language repeated that distinction; the beneficiaries 
of the will of Alfred Nobel being in those times T.S. 
Eliot and William Faulkner. 

Octavio Paz, who has drunk deep in the Spanish 
classics, been much involved inthe Latin American 
ethos and influenced by a broad-spectrum universal 
culture, was born in Mexico in 1914. It is a coincidence 
that the prestigious Cervantes Prize for Literature in 
Spain, which some years ago was given to Paz, has 
gone this year to Adolfo Bioy Casares, the Argentine 
author, who was also born in the same year. 

To be a Mexican is to be in a situation where the 
indigenous cultures of the Mayas and the Aztecs 
intermingled with the Greco-Roman, or for that matter, 
more Roman than Greco with a dash of the Islamic 
and the Hebrew. In the Labyrinth of Solitude subtitled 


The Mausoleum of Humayun 


To the debate of wasps 
The dlalectic of monkeys « 
TwitterIngs of statistics 
It opposes 

(HIgh flame of rose 
Formed'out of stone and alr and birds 
Time In repose above the water) 


Silence's architecture 


In the Gardens of the Lodi 


Into the total blue 
The domes of the mausolea 
— Dark, shut round on thelr own thoughts — 
Suddenly send forth 
Birds 
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Mexican Life and Thought, published in 1950, Octavio 
Paz both discovers the psyche amidst the fiestas and 
revolutions and uncovers the masks that hide the real 
Mexico. The Mexican reality is built’ around so many 
“solitudes” concealed behind the masks of outward 
manifestations of noisy and eye-catching outbursts, 
which may have to be countered, the writer argues, 
by flouting the social norms. Octavio Paz carried on 
the thesis of the Mexican social thinker, Samuel 
Ramos, who, in the Outlines of the Mexican Man and his 
Culutre (1934), prodded the Mexican-to be sincere to 
his own credo and throw to the four winds the 
Western norms that made the very legality of his 
existence illegal. Octavio Paz, who has drawn the 
Nahuatl and the Hispanic strands in his works, argued 


twenty years later, that is, in 1970, in a book.of essay ` 


entitled Postdated, that subsequent Mexican governments 
have preserved the authoritarian society, and that it 
would do well to learn from the Indian experience. 
Octavio Paz was drawn to India primarily because 
of his six years of stay in India from 1962 to 1968 as 
his country’s Ambassador, although his interest in the 
Orient was there much before. While in India, he read 
widely, specially from' Nagarjuna and Dharmakirti, 
and was attracted very much by such concepts like 
Maithuna, Sunyata, Prajnaparamita, etc. Besides Buddhist 
and Tantric texts, he was very much aware of the my- 


` riad manifestations of modern India. His interest in _ 


art, specially painting, drew him close to some of the 
most impressionable contemporary painters and his 


~ 


poem on Swaminathan brings to our mind the obsession 
with form colour of the American painær, Robert 
Motherwell. His so-called Indian poems are found in. 
his poetical work Eastern Side, published ir. 1969. 

In the wake of the firing on the students just before 
the 1968 Olympics in Mexico, he resignec in protest 
from his ambassadorial post..But his lesser known 
work The Monkey Grammarian, published first in French 
in 1972 and in Spanish two years later, could be a far 
more interesting prose that is poetry from an Indian 
point of view. The mythological figure of Hanuman 
worked as a catalytic agent to set a train of thought of 
the realm of the being and the non-being: Nietzsche 
and Nagarjuna may have had something with the text 
where Hanuman provides a relief by transcending the 
human barriers and striving for perfection, specially 
in the field of the right quest for the words. That 
Hanuman was also a grammarian of supreme excellence 
caught the poet’s imagination most as he was poised 
before the vermilion anointed red-paintec stone bas- 
relief in the.temple of Galta in the outskirts of Jaipur. 

His concern for the desirable word was combined- 
in India with his finding the appropriate female to 
accompany him in his life. The fact that The Monkey 
Grammarian first saw print in French mav not be an 
insignificant detail, when we know he met end married 
Marie-Jose Tramini of France in India ir 1964. The 
concept of Parvati as a perfect consort of Shiva may 
have been realised by Paz through this hagpy event in 
his life. ĝ 





Poems of Octavio Paz 


The garden has been left behind. 
Behind or ahead? 
There are no gardens save those we carry within us. 
What awalts us on the other shore? 
Passlon fs transition: 
The other shore je here, 
Light in the shoretese alr: 


Vacant plenitude, A 


Sketched in the sea 
Not by Basho: f 
By my eyes, the sun and the birds, 


Today i 
At about four, 
To the heights of Mauritania. 


The splash of a wave: 


Butterfiles of salt 


Lofty vertigos above a looking-glase. 
Splral of transparencies. 

The garden 
Plunges Into Its own abyes, 


Or substance 
The signs are blotted out 
| stare Into clartty. 
(At saa on board the Victoria, between Bombay and Las Palmas, Novernber 20-28, 1906) 
x t 


MAINSTREAM 





Of the godinees of men. 

You are what man does and bs not, 

What he le to be 

When he has served the sentence of labour. 

Shiva: s >> 
Your for arme are four rivers, 

Four eprings. 
All your being le a fountain 

Wherein tha lovely Parvati bathes, 


Baikhu Parekh: Thatchersim 
(Continued from page 6) 
+ 


MRS Margaret Thatcher’s one-eyed vision, her single- 
mindednese was the source of most that was remarkable 
about her. It gave her immense energy, a sense of 
mission, resilience, courage, will-power and determina- 
tion. She became a living embodiment of one strand 
within the 3ritish personality. All Britons recognised 
bits of themselves in her. Those who liked what they 
saw adorec her; those who did not, hated her. None 
could be errotionally neutral about her. As a magnified 
and unadclterated image of an important strand 
within the British national character, she tantalised 
and dominated the country. 


Since her personality dominated British political” 


life, it has distracted public attention from achievements 
and failures. Her achievements were obvious. She 
declared a war on wastefulness, and on the imperial 
habit of living beyond the national means. She forced 
all major institutions to accept fiscal responsibility 
and self-discipline and to develop new strategies of 
survival ard development in a highly competitive 
world. She drought a measure of freshness to national 
and international debates, and gave voice to thoughts 
and feelings the people were afraid to express. 

While these and other achievements were welcome, 
they were eecured at a considerable price and accom- 
panied by a large catalogue of failures. Her philistinism 
destroyed the well-springs of culture and social 
co ap bree inherently unequipped to cope with the 

meatality, the institutions of higher education 
suffered acutely. Even at the economic level, which 
mattered most to Mrs Thatcher, her record is poor. 
The manufacturing industries have declined during 
her perioc of office; unemployment has been 
unacceptably high; homelessness and poverty have 
increased dramatically; and British industries remain 
unable to compete with their European rivals. Her ill- 
conceived obsession with national sovereignty has 
isolated Britain within the European community, the 
only vehicle of international influence and national 


- Wherein she bobs Ike a greceful craft 


The sea pelpltates under the sun: 
The full Ips of Shiva seming; 
The soa ls a long sheet of flame: 


Light on the sea, 
Light barele ai (is sea tnd fie eid aloor 
(From Sunday in Elephants 


self-renewal available to it. 

All in all, then, the so called Thatcherite ‘revolution’ 
did not radically change any aspect of British life, and 
was not a revolution at all. But except Heseltine, none 
has worked out a coherent alternative. Unable either 
to live with Thatcherism or to jettison it, the Tories 
have opted for the safest available alternative. John 
Major, the new Prime Minister, is Mrs Thatcher’s self- 
declared protege. More importantly he, who never 
went to university and is the son of a trapeze artist 
born and raised in run-down Brixton, would never 
have come to power had she not opened up the stuffy 
Establishment, and suffused British public life with 
the spirit of a classless society within the constraints 
of a class-based structure. His economic policies are 
unlikely to be very: different from hers, as his 
appointment of Norman Lamont as the Chancellor 
demonstrates. 

However, Major has a reputation for being his own 
man, and electoral compulsions will require him to 
make important policy changes. He is committed to 
Europe, and will ensure that Britain fully joins the 
monetary union in due course. It is not generally 
realised that the city of London and its financial 
institutions have long been very keen on the idea, and 
played a quiet but determined role in resisting and 
ultimately undermining Mrs Thatcher. John Major 
will not risk alienating them. He will also have to 
radically modify the rightly controversial poll. tax, 
and the appointment of Heseltine as the Minister of 
Environment shows that he intends to do so. Since he 
is relatively raw and is surrounded by his erstwhile 
rivals, his style of government will be less imperious 
and more consensual. He does not have his 
predecessor's messianic spirit, and hence he is bound 
to be more accommodating and tolerant. However, 
he is unlikely to develop an alternative and’ more 
satisfactory brand of conservatism. His talents and 
interests are managerial, not ideological. After Mrs 
Thatcher that is a great relief. Since Neil Kinnock’s 
interests and talents also lle in the same direction, 
Britain is heading for a fascinating contest. ¢ 


(Courtesy: The Sunday Times) 
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‘liquidated. In response to that, the minori 


” bloodmarks—bloodmarks of brothers fi 


Consensus for National Goals @ Bangla Upheaval Prospects 
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EDITJR'S NOTEBOOK ' 
‘Insanity Enthroned 


: \:? fter forty years of the foundation of our independent republic, the Frankenstein has appeared again—the monster that 

;m is out to destroy democracy and plunge this nation into civil war that shall rend asunder thousands of towns and 

r vilages of this great country. ë - 

The term, communalism, does not convey the gravity of the crisis that confronts us today—et it be bluntly stated that 
what we face today is the demon of Hindu-Muslim hatred. Over a large part of this land particularly in the northern States, 
straddles today this monstrous hatred in the : 
majority Hindu against the Muslim who 
must be subjugated and, if unbending, then 
EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK: 
Muslim in deadly despair, tries to hit 
as a meams of survival. i neg i 

The map of India today is dotted with 8 ois dida 


brothers. Bhagalpur, Bijnore, Hyderabad, Bangladesh Polklos: Many 


Aligarh and Kanpur have today turned into imponderables COMMUNICATION: Tribal Welfare— 

not only the disgrace-points but danger- Parha 9: Ghosh A Reply ee 

signals for India’s nationhood. The rule of Patch of Bive In Leader Sky TRIBUTE: A True Friend of Sri Lanka 

the knife and the bomb has taken over from Chanchal Sarkar , Shelion Kodkara : 

the so-cafled guardians of law and order. At For Saalty over Ayodhya Walking with Human Rights to 

every one of these places—and many others Badruddin Tyabf Develop mest—i 

yet to come under the spotlight of the Jottings trom Moscow Devaki Jain 

media—fFenzied hatred has been spread with ge COMMUNICATION: Double-epenk 

cynical design to douse the flames of insensate | -= = eee Sa —, 

violence in which nei of yesterda e 

have butchered each ae jhe ane Mainstream 

tration itself got affected in the orgy. . SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

It does not any academic research Foreign Air Mall (Annual) 

to point the finger at the agitation over the Asla $ 60 or Ra 900 

temple-m osque controversy at Ayodhya for ae Europo fs 9r Pae a20 
se i -America or Re 1450 

having polluted the political environment in Forelgn Surface Mall (Annual) ; 

which conmunal antipathy has become the Life Subecripton Rs1200 All Countries $440rRs 720 


order of the day. And once the wind of subscription by draft/MO to Manag 
hatred spread, the flames or violence have ERRET a oe g 
caught or unimpeded. The BJP leaders plead F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi - 110 001, 
innocence, that their plea was for the building Phones. 344772/353519 Cable. Mainwoekty 
of the Ram temple only, but they cannot 
exonerate themselves from the responsibility of having unleashed forces that have taken to killing and lout. Inevitably, the 
minority community faced with such a grim situation has at places, hit back. Hence, mutual hatred spread far and wide. 

The time is over for the ideologues of the BJP to come out with the thesis that Islam does not fit into the national raould. 
They have to realise that the ponderous labours spent in building up such a thesis is being turned into good use by those 
indulging in killing and looting in the frenzy of communal violence. All the prattle about pseudo-secularism have only 
added gr st to the mill af those who are wielding the long knife in the dark night that has descended over a large stretch of 
this beau-iful land of ours. ' 

For leeders of major political parties too, this is the hour of truth. The hands of a number of them can hardly be regarded 





as clean as they too in the past have sometime or other indulged in pampering communal urges to secure votes, and quite a 


ee Ea 


few in their respective camps are ready to do so again, once the elections are on the agenda. That is a matter for them.to 
settle with their conscience. What matters today above everything else is that the beast of communal hatred has been let 
loose arfd is playing hayoc. If this ghastly apparition is allowed to roam about unchecked, there shall be no question of 
democratic functioning, no elections to legislatures and parliament, no civil liberties, but the drum-beat of communal fury 
with goose-step marching of the hatchet-gangs out to destroy civilized conduct of public life. 

At this cross-road of India’s destiny, we put this question to our leaders of all parties, those in office and those outside: 
Can you not bury your hatchets and join hands to stir the vast multitude of this great nation so that the flendish forces of 
communal hatred are put down and chased out of our public life for good? This is the moment when your patriotism needs 
to be tested. Let all other differences and squabbles, allergies and misunderstandings, be set aside, and all, really all, 
together come forward at the call of the nation. os 

For heaven's sake, join hands and march shoulder to shoulder to fight the enemy that has entered the gates. Mother India i 
beckons usall. ` i 


December 12 l : NC 


Politics of Bofors | i 





Once again, the Bofors kickback scandal has come before us. This time, the'Commerce Minister of the new Janata-Socialist Government has volunteered to 
join the gallery of the abettors of the hush-up. For the Prime Minister to learn how his ministerial colleague has come up in the public eye, let him read the 
editorials of the fwo newspapers that can by no means be regarded as having harboured any soft corner for V.P. Singh, and by and large, are friendly to him 
and to the Congress-I. They speak out loud and clear: 


The Times of India editorial under the caption “Bizarre Turn” wrote on December 11: a 

_ “While the Prime Minister has stated clearly and candidly, that the investigation into the Bofors kickbacks scandal would not be shelved 
‘and that the guilty would be punished, the internecine conflicts within his government regarding this case point-to a hastily crafted strategy to 
delay the probe and indeed even to obtain judicial sanction to consign it to oblivion. The bizarre spectacle witnessed in the Delhi high court 
last Thorsday—when the CBI joint director, Mr K.T.S. Tulsi—brought in full public view the inability or unwillingness or both of the various 
agencies involved in the case to get their act together. And to this the refusal of Mr Justice M.K. Chawla to allow several political parties, and 
individuals to become respondents in the public interest litigation case presently heard by him. As if this was not enough to give currency to 
the wildest rumours of a cover-up operation, the Union law minister, Mr Subramaniam Swamy, thought it fit to publicly chide Mr Madhavan 
for his ‘highly irresponsible behaviour’ in the court and in the same breath to announce that Mr Tulsi, who had allegedly received threats of 
physical violence, would be replaced as counsel for thé Union of India by the Solicitor-general, Mr Anand Dev Girl. And this after going on 
record to assert that as the Law and Justice Minister he was satisfied with Mr Tulsi’s conduct of the case on behalf of the government! 

“In a purely technical sense Mr Subramaniam Swamy was well within his rights when he clarified that Mr Tulsi represented the Union of 
India and not the CBI; the latter was represented by another additional solicitor-general Mr Chandrasekharan. By the same token, the 
Mintster’s assertion that as a government servant Mr Madhavan ought not to have made a ‘public display’ of what appears to be his ‘synthetic 
outrage’ is also not without merit. All the same, questions are bound to be raised aboyt the failure:of various government offidals arguing ‘ 
before Mr Justice Chawla to present a coherent case. It is this failure which has given rise to dark suspicions about the government's intention 
to at the truth In the Bofors scandalThat these unsavoury developments have taken place in the wake of the recent judgement of the 
Federal Court of Switzerland ordering the release of secret bank documents pertaining to the Bofors kickbacks further strengthens the 
impression that the government, contrary to the Prime Minister's claim, would rather place the investigation into the scandal on the back- 
burner as part of a quid pro quo bétween the Janata Dal (S) and the Congress. The impression needs to be dispelled forthwith.” i ea 


More pointedly, The Hindustan Times under the caption “Which Way Bofors?” editorially wrote the next day on December 12: 

“It is ironic indeed that Just when the Swise Federal Court enough merit in the Indian Government's case to direct the release of some 
of the Bofors kickbacks documents, a concerted attempt should be made to scuttle the Investigation Into the scandal, using the forum of the 
Delhi High Court. Nothing else can explain the bizarre happenings in the court of Justice M.K. Chawla, who has been hearing for several 
weeks, without formally admitting the ‘public Interest’ petition of a local lawyer seeking the quashing of the FIR filed by the CBI, arguments on 
the matter. Equally curious is the unseemly hurry shown by the judge in expediting the disposal of the case, ignoring in the process several 
niceties and denying an opportunity to some political parties and individuals to Im lead themselves. But what really strengthened suspicions 
of an attempt by official quarters to block the probe was the volte face of Addit! Solicitoe-General K.T.S. Tulsi last week, when he virtually 
turned hostile, picking holes in the FIR filed by the government whom he was representing. In tryin to demolish the letter rogatory issued by 
the Special Court, which was based on the painstaking work done by the CBI and which was upheld by a foreign court noted for its in flexible 
approach in such matters, Mr Tulsi was guilty of violating not only the CBI brief but the ethics of his calling. But the pertinent question that 
arises is whether Mr Tulsi was speaking on his own or was he, as alleged by Janata Dal spokesman Jaipal Reddy, briefed by the new Attorney- 
General? eee ots : 

"Whatever the truth, CBI Joint Director K. Madhavan’s indignation at this blatant somersault was quite understandable as Mr Tulsl, 
reading selectively from the 80-page FIR, ignored the specific allegations of ‘forgery, corruption, deliberate misrepresentation of faces, illegal 

| gratification and fraud’ contained in it. But Justice Chawla prevented Mr Madhavan from setting the record straight by disallowing him 
to intervene. More shocking than all this is the defence of the cond uct of Mr Tulsi by no less a person than Dr Subramaniam Swamy, 
who chose to compound the offence by publicly denigrating Mr Madhavan for the display of his ‘synthetic outrage’. Dr Swamy perhaps forgot 
that he is handling the portfolio of Law and Justice and that his statement could be read as an attempt to pressurise the bureaucracy as well as 
the judiciary. he chosen to follow his own advice—the best way to get at the Bofors truth is ‘a certain degree of silence’—Dr Swamy would 
not have invited the controversy about himself so soon after beginning his ministerial career. The attempt to discredit the CBI by the Law 
Minister himself is only matched by Justice Chawla’s unjustified rejection of the Intervention applications of other parties till he was directed 
to do so by the Supreme Court. All these strange twists and turns that the Bofors issue has now taken can only deepen public misgivings 
that—despite Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar’s assurances that the guilty will be punished—the probe will not be taken to its logical end.” 


Between the two Swamyes—Subramaniam Swamy and Chandra Swamy—to whom must the Prime Minister turn to assure the nation that, about the 
Bofors scandal his government will place before the public the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? . f 
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l © Bangladesh Politics: Many Imponderables 





PARTHA S. GHOSH ` 


„angladash President Hussain Mohammad 


Ershad’s fall in December 1990 was as dramatic . 


i his rise in March 1982, although neither of which 
as really unpredictable, 

This authcr who had taken stock of the country’s 
dlitics in February 1982 was almost sure that the 


gime of the then President Abdus Sattar would’ 


lapse by sneer dint of constitutional and political 
mtradictions let alone the increasingly gloomy 
onomic sitvation. Jt was, noted that Lt Gen Ershad, 
e Chief of Army Staff, was’ making systematic 
roads into the political process which would, in all 
obabilities, culminate in the end of civilian rule. 
fafustream, LAarch 27, 1982) 

During the recent movement for restoration of 
‘mocracy trere Were clear indications that Ershad 
ould find tre goings tough although nobody could 
ilise that he would give in to the pressure so soon. 
tors that particularly contributed to his decision to 
‘p down were probably three-fold. In the first place, 
er since the'upazila parishad (subdistrict councils) 
‘ctions held in March this year it was apparent to 
2 Oppositicn parties, particularly the Eight-party 


diance led by Awami League Leader Sheikh Hasina ` 


ajed, that Ershad had little popular support. The 
»position parties, therefore, put up a relentless 
itation for kis ouster which increasingly drew more 
d more penple to the cause irrespective of their 
ological persuasions. Most importantly, both the 
elligentsia and the press also geared up to align 
th the agitazionists. f 

Secondly, there was growing pressure from the 
»stern democracies, particularly the United States, 
restore proper democratic norms. It must be under- 
ed that it is never a fact that Western democracies 
ənd sleepless nights when democracy is trampled 
the Third World but they certainly abhor aligning 
tha falling dictator. Bangladesh which is so critically 
vendent on Western aid can ill-afford the displeasure 
its donors. Obviously this would be much more 
€ with a leadership which lacks a popular mandate 


The author & the Director, Indian Council of Social ' 
Sciences Research, New Delhi. 


as was the case with Ershad. It was not just an off the 
cuff proposal of Ershad to invite British parlimaentary 
team and former US President Jimmy Carter to oversee 
the elections when he first mentioned about them on 
December 3. s 

Noted Bangladeshi economist Rehman Sobhan’s 
statement in this regard is as valid today as it was 
about a decade ago when he made it: “Bangladesh 
policy-makers must wait upon decisions in Washington, ` 
London, Tokyo, Bonn and Paris before they formulate 
their annual development budgets, announce an import 


v policy, formulate a food policy, or even: decide how 


many children should be born. The- decision-makers 
of the developed world hold the lifeline of any repime 
in Bangladesh... and can create havoc in the life of the. 
country in a way that would have been inconceivable 
two decades ago. The sovereignty of the Bangladesh 
nation state, in its prevailing social configuration is, 
therefore, a polite fiction which is perpetuated by the 
courtesy of te donors as long as Bangladesh does not 
challenge their current strategic assumptions and ideological | 
preconceptions. (Emphasis added) 

It was not just an oversight that Ershad did not 
think of a SAARC team to monitor the elections 
which even Pakistan allowed during its recently held 
parliamentary and Assembly polls. 

The third factor that quickened the process of 
Ershad’s stepping down was his failure to enlist the 
support of the military. Reportedly, the Army Chief 


_Nooruddin Khan was distancing himself from Ershad 


over a period of time. In any case, an army never 
sides with a falling political general, that too retired. 
It may be noted that it was’ for the first time that the 
Army communicated directly with the Opposition by, 
nvaking a formal appeal to them to reduce the duratidn 
of the period of the proposed strike from November 
20 and 21 to only November 20 so as to make the ` 
Armed Forces Day celebrations possible on November 
21. The fact that the Opposition obliged the military 
after serious deliberations showed thatthe democratic 
forces and the military were probably on the same, 
plank at least insofar as the Guster of Ershad was 
concerned. Incidentally, Ershad’s decision to step 
down came almost immediately after his meeting 
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with Lt Gen Nuruddin Khan. 

But while it is relatively easy to raionalize his entry 
into and exit from power It is not so simple to explain 
Ershad’s having been so far the most lasting ruler of 
Bangladesh. One explanation in this regard is of 
‘course the support he enjoyed from the military. We 
have already noted how during the rule of Abdus 
Sattar he made inroads into the political process. He 
had forced the President to accept his demand for 
equal share of the military in the National Security 
” Council (NSC) in the teeth of strong opposition from 
the government which had envisaged its composition 
like this - President as the ex-officio Chairman plus 
six Ministers (including the Vice-President) plus three 

Chiefs of Staff (Army, Navy and Air Force). In the 
finally accepted formula only three civilians (including 
the Chairman) were allowed. 

After assuming power one of the first steps that 
Ershad took was to look after the material well-being 
ofthe military officers in terms of promotional avenues, 
better housing, better rationing, salary hikes, and so 
on. Following the 1985 referendum which over- 
whelmingly approved Ershad’s continuation in power 
and, subsequently, following the 1986 parliamentary 
election which returned his Jatiya Party as the majority 
party in Parliament, Ershad went ahead with his 
strategy of pampering the Army. Nobody knew better 
than Ershad himself how much the elections were 
rigged and for this who deserved the rewards. (Accor- 
ding to official sources, in the 1985 referendum, 72 
per cent voting was recorded of which 94.14 per cent 
went in favour of Ershad. But everybody knew that 
there was hardly any voting as all major parties had 
boycotted it. Accofding to BBC and VOA the voter 
turnout was 5 per cent and 15 per cent respectively). 

According to information available from the 

. proceedings of the Bangladesh Parliament held in 
early 1987, 53 posts of Superintendant of Police (SP) 
out of a total of 64 went to army personnel; 1500 army 
officers were posted on civilian duties; 97 army 
officers were appointed to extremely high-ranking 
civilian posts, and so on. In May 1987, Ershad went to 
the extent of providing for a representative of the 
military in each District Council through his 
controversial District Council Ordinance. He, however, 
could not implement it as it evoked violent protests 
inspite of the fact that the parliament had approved 
it. 

Besides the Army’s support, the other explanation 
for Ershad’s success could be his rather equivocal 
stance on some of the vital national issues. For example, 
unlike his predecessors - Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
and Ziaur Rahman - his position was not very clear 


on the controversial subject of nation-building. His 


_ apparent sympathy for “Bangladeshi nationalism” 


notwithstanding, he was evasive with regard to the 
Opposite concept, that is, of “Bengali natlonalism’ 
represented by the Awami League. 

The assassination of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman ir 
August 1975 had trigyered off a debate over nation 
building which are largely represented by the Eight 
party Alliance vouch in the name of ‘Bengal 
nationalism” the essential thrust of whichis to projec 
it through Bengali language and culture. Both as ar 
idea as well as a means of mass mobilisation it under 
lines the.concept of secularism as the basis o 
Bangladeshi nation-building. 

As opposed to this, “Bangladeshi nationalism’ 
draws its essential logic from the Islamic heritage o. 
the country. This model strives to base the strategy o. 


. nation-building upon the ideology of Islam thereby 


sidelining the contribution of secular Bengali culture 
to the same. The Seven-party Alliance led by Begur 
Khaleda Zia, leader of the Bangladesh Nationalis 
Party (BNP) and the widow of late Ziaur Rahman 
represents these forces. 

Faced with these two diametrically opposite sets o! 
ideologies, Ershad played his cards quite astutely 
Although he never took recourse to secularism as i 
political ideology, he did not go out of the way eithe: 
to project himself as a vociferous champion of tht 
Islamic ideology, his pré-Islamic gestures notwith 
standing. Logically, therefore, his stance to India wa: 
one of keeping thé latter in good humour with occasiona 
remarks now and then against New Delhi. In short 
his equivocal stand with regard to the dichotomy bet 
ween Bengali-oriented and Islam-oriented Bangladesh 
nationalisms, ‘his Government's criticism of Indiar 
policies, in Sri Lanka for example, but his persona 
praise for Rajiv Gandhi and, later, for V.P. Singh (hi: 
opinion about Chandra Shekhar was not clear), anc 
his government's official dissociation from the military 
yet his own unofficial linkages with it - all made ; 
mixed image out of him, which he made reasonabl 

use of. 

Even his recent moves did not reflect any departun 
from the past. Ershad took strong exceptions to anti 
Hindu riots that rocked several cities of Banglades] 
in the aftermath of the “kar seva” episode in Ayodhy: 
on October 30, 1990. (His critics allege that he himsel 
engineered the riots.) He did not only condemn thes 
riots but also sanctioned money for the repair o 
damaged Hindu temples. A couple of months agc 
while exhorting Hindus to forge greater nationa 


(Continued on page 34 
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Patch of Blue in Leaden Sky 


CHANCHAL SARKAR oe 


Here are two despatches froin the well-known columnist who has just returned from Dhaka, eye-witness to the 


momen-ous upheaval. The first one appeared in The Telegraph, and the second in The Hindustan Times. 


pare 


; he news came almost as a throwaway. A flash 
r item at the end. of the 10 o'clock TV news on 


tesday night. Instantly the telephone leapt into life ° 


ith friends ringing up, some of the voices husky 
ith emotion. Even the day before, less than 24 hours 
o, General Ershad had made a highly skilful broadcast 
the nation, keeping everyone in suspense about his 
‘entions. It was a gambler’s throw, the offer to 
ign a fortnight before nominations for the elections 
Parliament and the Presidency, an election, the 
tes for which —vital information — were yet to be 
nounced. Ee promised withdrawal of Emergency 
December 16 (Liberation Day) and instant ending 
press censorship. The gamble failed, the ball on the 
alette wheel rolled into a different slot and the 
»position, all sections of it, turned down the offer as 
) vague, toc late, and too full of catches. 

Since Tuesday, November 27, when Emergency 
ıs declared and curfew clamped, the people of 
ngladesh have been in a state of catharsis. Again 
d again they went over the gory moments of their 
ef constitutional history, dwelling on the frightening 
ularity of successive events and hoping for no 
‘ter than mactial law and a tightening of the military 
e. Practicalfy no one believed that the Opposition, 
intered intc many parties, could stand together as 
onstructive and positive force - even if there came 
nove to’ hand over power. In the catharsis there 
s-often a wistful, almost envious, look at India’s 
re ‘stable ipstitutions, usually not knowing fully 


der how great strain these were. In Bangladesh one’ 


ishes at the compliments paid to Indian democracy. 
The days between November 27 and December 4, 
en Gen Ersitad’s decision to carry out his resignation 
ne, were troubled and traumatic. People were 


ck in their homes and King Rumour held sway: ` 


nbnstrations and firing at Mouchak Bazar, Motifhil 
Mohammadpur, X number killed; the staff -in 
rest all the universities have resigned; the judges 
re resigning, the lawyers would boycott the courts, 


ember 15, 199C 


. . - Editar 
Sheikh Hasina and Khaleda Zia had had talks with 
Gen Ershad, Chandra Shekhar and telephoned the 
General (a BBC news item which the Indian High 
Commission denied), the Chief of Army Staff, Gen 
Nuruddin, during his swift return from a visit to 
Saudi Arabia, had stopped over in India (again denied); 
Chittagong port was turning away ships, Britain and 
Japan were putting strong diplomatic pressure on the 
Bangladesh Government, threatening the cutting off 
of aid (apparently, highly exaggerated, because, as 
one diplomat said, they need Bangladesh more than 
Bangladesh needs them). 


With trucks throughout the céuntry stalled, no 


ferries, and the railway practically immobilised, supplies 


` tailed off and the prices of vegetables and other 


produce jumped sky high (onions at Rs 28 a kg, for 
instance). Poor people like cyclerickshaw pedallers 
and handcart pullers were denied their small incomes, 
and examinations were indefinitely postponed. 
Manufacturers bit their nails because they could not 


deliver their export goods, like garments, according - 
to schedule. There was no transport on the streets . 
` except for the'desperate cyderickshàw and its man 


who simply cannot: afford even a day's idleness. 
Banks were closed for most of the time and anyway, 
there was very little ¢ash in them. Vigilantes in the 
lanes and bylanes started burning or throwing cocktails 
and bricks at cars. The patience of people was sorely 


. tried. The curfew was relaxed gradually but it was 
' obvious that things could not meander on indefinitely. 


` l OR ies =) at tpt ‘ 


‘Conditions were obviously bad in Dhaka and’ 


throughout the country or General Ershad would not 
have made his last-ditch offer to negotiate and then 


concede a resignation. But what now? It would be, 


impossible for the fractious Opposition to form a 
government even if it were asked to because the two 
chief parties, the Awami League and- BNP, are not 
represented in Parliament, having boycotted the elec- 
tions. The process of finding a neutral Vice-President 
and moving on to “free and fair” elections may not be 
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too easy even though Sheikh Hasina said in a BBC 
broadcast on Wednesday moming that she hoped 
that an agreed Vice-President would be found that 
day. 

Who will rule the country in the meantime? 
Obviously Ershad’s Jatlya Party would not be accep- 
table. Will the military, the strongest organised force 
in Bangladesh, be prepared to step’ back into the 
shadows? Most unlikely, because neither Its history 
since liberation nor the philosophy it learnt from the 
Pakistan Army would suggest that. Anyway, these 
are the sort of questions that trouble all the people 
even as the young celebrate. 5 

Celebrate they well might because the strongest 
blow against the present dispensation has come this 
time from the students. These young people, many of 
whom were born after 1971 or were toddlers then 
have unexpectedly united and handled with distinction 
both violent and non-violent aspects of the struggle. 
How will they and others, react to a so-called benign 
martial law, were it to be imposed before the elections? 
Perhaps romantically, people in Bangladesh today 
centre too many of their hopes around an election 
which might, after all, produce an indeterminate and 
unstable result. i 

Just a day before his first broadcast, saying he was 
prepared to resign, Genera! Ershad announced the 
lifting of Press censorship. Strangely, no newspaper 
took him up on this and published. Instead, both pro- 
prietors and journalists held out for clarifications. 
This was probably a mistake because Bangladesh has 
remained without newspapers, from November 27 
through December 5. The entire population has been 
forced to resort to the BBC, the Voice of America and 
Radio Australia as thelr prime sources of information 
about their own country. Even during morning walks 
in the well-heeled Chandrima Gardens near the National 
Assembly, people carried radios and pooled their 
listening, particularly the Bengali Service. I heard 
hardly any references to All India Radio and Just a 
handful of people can catch Calcutta television on 
their sets in Dhaka. Nobody really knows the answers 
to all the questions that stare them in the face today, 
not even the Bangladeshis, but the departure of Gen. 
Ershad is a patch of blue in an otherwise leaden sky. 


+ 


BEFORE the News every night, with the camera 
trained on the National Monument at Savar, Bangladesh 
Television plays a lovely, haunting song in memory 
of those who gave thelr lives for the Liberation of 
1971. It begins “throw opén all the windows wide”. 
Has this latest populist uprising prised open the 
casements in an overheated, overemotional country 


which is desperately unsure and despondent at the 
same time? Probably not, because a rock-hard weight 
of cynicism and fatalism seems to weigh down most 
politically conscious Bangladeshis, particularly those 
older. They have locked into their memories, complete 
with chapter and verse, 'every detail of Bengladesh’s 
slide down a bloody, slippery road, trampling and 
mangling her Constitution the while. Not the least 
example was the way in which General Ershad finally 
seized supreme power. His going is a shouting out of 
“Now it’s quits”. 

“In the life of a nation twenty years Is no more than 
an eye-blink”, said Bangladesh's most distinguished 
playwright. He had full faith, he said, in the young, 
especially in those born around or after 1971. Certainly 
the young men and women who e ound after 
dark, disregarding the curfew, with leaflets and papers 
of the.struggle had faces bright and determined. 

The remarkable thing is that some mazic must be 
working somewhere because the upsurge which has 
just brought about the change was not at all centrally 
directed. People clambered on to the rallies and 
demonstrations on their own, undeterred by lathis, 
teargas or bullets from the police, the Bangladesh 
Rifles or the Army. In the isolation of home-intemment, 
with only the BBC, VOA and Radio Aus-ralla as the 
sources of what was happening, the fall o? the Ershad 
regime seemed a fluke because the experi2nced never 
imagined that, with the clout of the Army behind 
him, he would crumble so quickly and utterly; he 
must have sensed a tidal-wave of hatred and determi- 
nation. So perhaps there is something in Syed Shamsul 
Huq’s (my playwright friend) belief in the young. 

The other romantic notion of people centres on 
elections, if they would be “free and fair”. This 
amounts to almost an obsession and the Indian 
experience of governments being shooed cut by voters 
is mentioned all the time without, I am afraid, realising 
how mercenary, violent and caste-dire=ted Indian 
elections can be today. For Bangladesh’s parties and 
their leaders the election of the ruling junta and 
elections have been the driving ideology with polices 
taking a back seat. An economist friend recently rana 
high-level seminar on policies, inviting all the political 
parties to send representatives to spel out their 
parties’ views. Ershad’s Jatiya Party and the BNP 
refused; the Awami League spokesperson spouted 
vague and portentous generalities. Whenever prodded 
about what her policies would be Sheikh Hasina’s 
wane reply has been, “First let’s get in, let them 
eave”. 

What, then, are the hard, knobbly things like, the 
Economy, Education and possible Comrrunal Turbu- 
lence? With the unstoppable rise in the prices of 
essentials, the siphoning off of the benefits and 
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perquisites of foreign aid and the consequent stagflation, 
the econony is in very poor shape with its soft 

derbelly totally exposed to aid-głving powers like 
Japan, Britain and the United States. It was put about 
in foreign broadcasts during the upsurge that these 
powers had bade strong diplomatic representations 
to General =rshad about restoring civil and democratic 
rights and about opening talks with the Opposition in 
pain of choking off aid. Other diplomatic sources in 
Dhaka, however, declared these reports as cooked up 
and imagi because, according to them, these 
countries reeded Bangladesh as a client state even 
more than 3angladesh needed them. 

With cor stant closures, with examination scui2dules 
blown sky-high and the universities turned into ntined 
battlefields, Education in Bangladesh is in shambles. 
Those whe can afford it are anxious to send thelr 
children akroad. There are frequent enquiries about 
India but “he preferred educational haven for the 


wealthy Bangladeshi is the West just as the desired . 


centre for medical attention is Bangkok, no longer 
India. But education or medical attention abroad can 
be only for a very few. a ` 
Bangladesh can be reasonably satisfied about its 
communal relationships. From Mujeeb’s time Hindus 
and Muslims have lived without riots that used to 
mar the country earlier. This communal tolerance is 
very noticezble in the educated and upper classes and 
is said to prevail also in the rural areas. Communalism 
for economic ends is, however, thrustful and the 
pressure is still on in the villages. Until now the 
famous Hindu temples and areas in Chittagong and 
Dhaka (like Kaibalyadham and Dhakeshwari) had 
ever been violated. This time, it is alleged, it was a 
aovocation choreographed by General Ershad’s 


sovernmen: as a diversion with two of his ministers _ 


aking the organisational role. General Ershad then 
iramatically rushed in to offer relief and solace. After 


he incidents a good number of families, those who - 


‘ould afford the shift, have left Bangladesh and 


Tindus today sleep uneasily with their eyes and ears 


ocked towards Ayodhya. 

Communalism could be said to be one face of a 
earch for a national identity, some other signs being 
he contending of the slogans “Joy Bangla” and 
Bangladesh Zindabad”, and the delving into Bengali 
story in a search for uniqueness. I had been tald of a 
eport on Eangladesh’s culture by a government 
‘ommission published last year then, apparently, 
withdrawn. I was told that it spelt out an outlook 
avy with religious emphasis and harped on 
ifferences from India with almost Pakistani dogmatism. 
Vith all that was going on around I couldn't read the 


eport from cover to cover but I did rifle through it as — 


toroughly es I could. To my pleasant surprise I, at 
ast, found no such theocratic message. Instead, 


Sey a ee he 
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ther. was much appreciation of the contribution of . 
the Hindu and Buddhist strands to Bengal’s life and 
culture including the mention of many distinguished 
non-Muslim scholars, writers, poets and cultural figures. 
Of course there was emphasis on the message and 
importance of Islam. Of course, too, there was critidsm 
of exclusiveness, arrogance and feudal overlordship - 
meaning the Hindus in undivided Bengal. The 
recommendations, to me, seemed liberal. On enquiry 
I learnt that if the report had been withdrawn it was 
probably because people in the world of culture were 
not disposed to listen to official recommendations. + 

A ‘retired general who had been Chief of the 
Defence Staff was quite unambiguous about the aims 
and ambitions of Bangladesh’s Army. Its recent history 
and the philosophy it had imbibed from the Pakistan . 
Army and other military dictatorships would, he 
sald, certainly not persuade its highly privileged offl- 
cers and others (usually very contemptuous of demo- 
cracy and of the organisational fumbling of civilians) 
to withdraw into the woodwork. Gen. Ershad was 
not able to put into effect the role that he had fi 
for the Army in national life about which he used to 
speak but the ever-resilient Defence Services stand 
foursquare in authority and influence and man many 
civilian posts as well. Sniffing the atmosphere, the 
Army.will certainly hold off till after Elections. 

Bangladesh presents not as hefty a presence in 
India as India does in Bangladesh. But India seems far 
less interested and concerned than she should be. For 
her Bangladesh is “just another country”. That is a 
great mistake. Active in their country’s interest, official 
Indian knowledge about the goings on in Bangladesh 
is acute and alert but diplomacy in a troubled neigh- 
bouring land with a very considerable reservoir of 
gootwill must come forward a few steps more.-Sadly 
it is not just India and its Establishment, even West 
Bengal and its intelligentsia seem a trifle bored by 
Bangladesh. One hopes there is a realisation in both 
those quarters that, with the trends visible in India 
today, there is no ground for any preaching. 

Chief Justice (now Vice-President) Shahabuddin 
Ahmed has a hard row to hoe and the next three 
months and after in Bangladesh will not be easy. The 
elections may not, settle things as there are too m 
inequalities, crruptive influences and ambitions on 
the boil. On Wednesday morning, way before sunrise, 
I made my way to Dhaka airport hoping the planes 
would fly. As dawn broke everyone in the departure 


` hall crowded round the radio in the general shop, 


listening to the BBC. The News over, excited discussion 
broke out. I heard the shop owner, Amjad Hussain 
Montu, a nice young man in his thirties, say wistfully 
to all and to himself, “Is this peace?.Will it last?” In 
their minds everyone in Bangladesh is asking those 
two selfsame questions, Q 
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the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided ao 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure -> ` 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. : 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens, =, 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will - 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months arid you will 
never wart your old brand again. 


Available at’ 

15, Partiamem Street, New Deihi - 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 

and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 











„> _ For Sanity over Ayodhya 


r > BADRUDDIN TYABJI 


KAH hat § required to end the Ayodhya mosque- For months now, one poweriul political party on 
(YY; temple controversy is to arrive at a national con- which the ,former Central Government itself had to 
sensus in fevour of a formula for resolving an age-old depend for its survival has been giving ultimatums that’ 
dispute between the opposing claims of self-styled if will take the law of the land jn its own hands, no 
aie eee capri former historical, religious and creer sia nit r leap may say or 
forces on the sub-continent. - do been giving tums setting shorter 
The formula must be one that will strengthen contem- and shorter time spans to the authorities for ylelding on ` 
porary Indian nationhood and communal integration - the issues in dispute in its favour. 
not fragmertt it. The rival cla{ms are multi-dimensional - . Meanwhile, subversive acts and speeches against all 
in their imp.ications; atavistic and deeply emotive. those who do not or will not concede their total demands 
We must fully realise that the admission or rejection have been continuously orchestrated. They have greatly 
of any basic element from either of them will have a far- aggravated the tensions and turmoil over this lssue in 
reaching im>act on the whole structure of India’s mult- the whole body-politic of India. It has been spread 
religious, malti-racial polity and ethés as propoundedin abroad. i 
her Constitution. It is not a question affecting just one Surely, no nationally acceptable compromise solution 
Mosque or cne Temple. For instance, the daim of Hindu can be arrived at in such an atmosphere of fear, sus- - 
chauvinists that a'new temple for Lord Ram must be picion and desire to score political victories, no matter to ` 
built exactly on the site where the Babri Masjid built 400 what cost to the nation. The new Central Government 
years ago siill stands is based on their inner faith that must now take the matter firmly in its own hands. ; ` 
Lord Ram was bom precisely there. They dedare that On the main issue of building a worthy Ram Temple 
the Babri Masjid is now a non-Mosque as idols were in Ayodhya, a national consensus has already been 
paid erred T over-night in its main hall years Soli is its location, the peice di take to 
igo and no prayers been offered there since a Court ~ re ita y Indian national chara significance `: 
xder interdicted the idols’ removal, and the maintenance and to work out all the other details of the ways and 
of a status quo there was ordered until such a- time as a means required for the purpose, a committee of Parliament- 
Then, there is the wide-spread Muslim fear (fuelled To create the right atmosphere for settling, out of 
3y Hindutva protagonists) that yielding to the commission court, the dispute over the site of the Babri Masjid in 
€-any further violation of the sanctity’of the Babei - Ayodhya, and the relationship between it and the proposed. 
Masjid at Ayodhya will be used as a potent wedge to Rain temple, negotiations ketween the es 
'iolate the senctity of other historical mosques elsewhere. rapes een aap sate a owt aaty z 
This will cbviously further erode their faith in possessing ~ a e issued laiis 
ull citizenship rights as equal nationals in the Indian actively espousing particular causes that any attempt 
ality and eacourage those Hindu chauvinists who do toalter the status quo on the site will be dealt with firmly 
iot regard them as Indian nationals in the full sense. by the State and they will be held responsible for any 
Jow, they only ostracize them, then they will be untoward incident that may take place as a result -of 
f -incitement of their supporters and ignorant mobs to act 
mboldened to outlaw them. Any solution of the Babi t 
Aasjid-Ram Janambhoomi conundrum will have to take contrary ‘to what has been legally determined for the ` 
purpose of maintàining law and arder. , 
ne ee ee ‘__, * There should be po time limit set for finding an 
y a plethora of proposals and agreed solution. There should be time enough for arriving . 
uggestions on what should be done by a wide range of _ at a national consensus solution on this issue before-the 
versons and bodies. None of them have borne fruit! This Committee of Parliament referred to above is in a position 
s hardly surprising considering the atmosphere of duress to make itd recommendations regarding the building of 
id of impending doom that has been created over the the Ram Temple in full detail to the nation for its 
rhole issue. approval. Q ; 
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Some pepple give up a machine 
for dead, much before its 
capability has been fully unlised. 


At the BHEL Electrical Machines 
Repair Plant, we think othermse. 
The highly skilled engineers 

here can rejuvenate your 
machine and give it a new lease 
of life, however bad its 
condition. 


The Plant in fact 1s fully equipped 
to handle any kind of problem in 
any kind of electrical machine. 
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Its operanons include rewinding 
of stator, rotor, armature; supply 
of spare coils for electrical 
machines; manufacture and 
change of shaft of rotors and 
armatures; core building; 
overhauling of electrical 
machines on turnkey basis; and 


consultancy services. 


The engineers make use of the 
most sophisticated machinery to 
deliver the machines as good as 


new, and on ume. 


1 electrical. mac 


conks out, get ıt to the BHEL 
Repar Plant. 

You'll know what we mean about 
reincarnation. 


For more information, write to: 


Bharat Heavy Electrical Limited, 
Electrical Machines Repair Plane, 
Cross Road C, MIDC, 

Andheri (East), Bombay 400 093. 
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Corporate Office : 


BHEL House, 
Siri Fort, New Delhi- 110049. 
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Jottings from Moscow 
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The: author, a ce eases and iar Principal Information Officer of the Présa information Bureau, 
Goversment of India, was recently in Moscow on a study tour for a few months. a ta a 


capita: It reached us rather late. 


t least four eae know are awaiting 
Indiar: visas to go to our country and study its 
c problems. All of them are “Indla hands”, as 


he Americans would describe area experts, and have. 


een to India at least once. Two months ago when I 
irst met them here their approach was that the Soviet 
Inion could study profitably the way India has been 


wwercoming żhe ethnic disparities and disputes among ` ` 


“a 


ts people. Gone was the intellectual arrogance of the 
940s and 1950s when it was claimed that the USSR 
iad solved its nationalities problem’ and that the 


oviet society was a happy family of continental - 


limension and multi-national diversity. 

That was the basis for the' Communist Party of 
ndia’s endorsement of the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
lemand anc its promotion of secessionist tendencies 
n Telengana ‘and elsewhere. Now in the wake of the 

3orbachev revolution, the true situation is known at 


tome and ebroad and academics are, re-examining _ 
he problem with greater integrity and freedom. Despite ` 


he trouble n Kashmir and Punjab, India is seen as 
triving successfully for harmonious inter-ethnic rela- 
ions on the basis of decentralisation of political and 
<onomic power and a, large measure of autohomy 
or the States. 

In the Soviet Union, in spite of the provision in the 
italin Constitution of 1935 for the right of secession 
or the republics, in reality they were treated as 
olonies of the dominant Russian Federation. They 
vere hewers of wood and drawers of’ water for the 
uling class in Moscow. When Gorbachev set out to 
lismantle the apparatus of authoritarian rule and 
spened the door for openness and freedom of 
xpression and action by. the -people, a: veritable 
'olcano of ethnic unrest burst. . 

Now on the agenda is a treaty by which the 
ederating zepublics are to be induced to cede a 
minimum of control to the Centre, while many of the 


epublics, iccluding Russia, are demanding $ even the 


— Editor 
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` power to levy and collect taxes exclusively. Against 


this background, the Soviet scholars felt a close look 
at India’s handling of the problem would be instructive. 


` That was two months ago when the news from India 


was not exclusively of mob violence, police firing, 
destruction of public property and self-immolation by 


young people. 
l R 


AS the Soviet scholars see it, caste conflict is not new 
to India. It is even older and deeper than the communal 
divide which the British Government had exploited 
to maintain its domination of the country. Caste and’ 
language affinities had affected the Muslim and 
Christian sections of the population also, partly because 
they had been converted from Hinduism and partly 


_ because of the tremendous pull of the loyalties. 


The British were.aware of the potential of the caste 
factor and tried to drown it in a religious sense of 


` belonging which pitted the Hindus and the Muslims 


against each other leaving the British as arbiters. 
Meanwhile, the caste problem festered, compounded 
by economic and political dimensions. As Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar ruefully recorded in hig scholarly study of 
the problem, the Hindu community could not rise 
above it even when it perceived a threat from the 
Muslim minority. ° 

The Soviet experts do not formally endorse Dr 
Rammanohar Lohia’s formulation that in India caste 
and class are coterminous-in the sense that the lower 
the caste the more oppressed it is. The presence of a 
few well-off persons among the lower castes does not 
nullify this statement, fust as the fact that there are 
disadvantaged people among the higher caste does 
not put them jn the category of the socially oppressed. 

But the Soviet experts concede that the struggle of 
India’s backward class people for equality of . 


opportunity is qualitatively equivalent to dass struggle. 
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They are surprised - even chagrined - that India 
‘. Which has a tradition of softening the class struggle 
by adoption of democratic meahs is unable to resolve 
the caste conflict peacefully. The vehemence of the 
agitation against reservation of educational and employ- 
ment facilities for the lower castes has given them a 
new perception of India’s ruling castes. They recall 
the Mandst-Leninist slogan - which is being increasingly 
softpedalled at home - that vested interests do not 
hesitate to take recourse to violence even in a democratic 
set-up when they are threatened with dispossession. 

. The familiar Communist argument used to be that 
‘since the haves are no respectors of democratic norms 
‘when their class interests are affected there is no 
alternative to their violent overthrow. But the perestraika 
` ‘version of it is quite sophisticated and cogent Ai 

‘toit, the agitation of the upper castes in India is a 
‘unemployment and an'education system unsuited to 
its socio-economic needs. As a result of the consequent 


. reflection óf its retarded economy, plagued by massive ` 


scramble for white-collar jobs, the reservations issue . 


, has become one of life and death for many. 


The only way to overcome the problem is the lòng- 


term one of recasting the systém of education to bris 
it in line with the country’s socio-ecomomic need 
Even the developed countries are finding the need | 
reshape the education system in tune with the techn 
logical revolution sweeping the world. In the Sovi 
Union and the countries of Eastern Europe too tt 
néed is being felt to retrain the work force and al: 


‘ change the education system generally. The transitic 
` ‘to market economy will entail laying off >f millions ı 
~ persons who man the obése bureducracy and mainta’ 


it at its present wobbly pace. Efficiency and’ technologic 


‘ change require cutting down the numbers and tonir 


‘up productivity. 


é 


_ Itis, therefore, proposed that the ente-prises then 


“selves should-establish institutions to traia‘their futu; 


employees who will be -selected afte- hay 
‘completed their high schoo} education on the basis ı 


- an admisgion test: This will introduce iito the Sovi: 


education system a competitive elemerit- which do 
not operate.now. Here is ‘perhaps a cie-for us | 
India, once we get over the present phase of sel 
destruction, if at all we can live up to It. [ 
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PRS es Party-Wrecking ` 
ne Tea i “MODHUMITA MOJUMDA AR 


whether 61 or 70 members of the Lok Sabha.in `. Subhas Chandra Bose, there is no denying the fact 

ve crossed the floor from Bommai’s Janata Dal that he had been less than fair with him and had 
o Devi Lal’s Janata Dal-S. “The fact remains that since , virtually driven him: out of ‘the Indian National 
nore than one-third of the members of the original ' Congress. Yet, even when he formally eschewed the 
‘anata Dal Parliamentiry‘Party have deserted VP. _ creed of non-violence to which he was temperamentally 
3ingh’s sinking ship - in favour of the rising star - ` unsuited, Bose paid his tribute to Gandhi by being the 
Chandra Shekhar ~a ‘split’, technically speaking, has first to address him as the ‘Father of the Nation’ in 
eee about in ae oh ae one of his radio broadcasts to the Indian people from 

experts therefore, foreign soil. Such was the charisma of Gandhi that 
defection that would automatically bar them from the omnibus Indian National Congress. =: 


heir currert status as members of Parllament. That Gandhi's religidaity and st on then aie 


id ar thmetic of politics is not important, nor genuinely disc by the, authoritarian streak m 


ig money, running into crores, played a role in this -to attain freed often make us overlook-the fact that 


does not seem tò matter either. 


. he was an ‘astute politician as:well:;And he was. the 
Chandra. Shekhar himself, as well as Devi 
all sta not:-have left.the Janata Dal had not the first to realise that the Congress ‘as’:a‘movement 


BirofTof hight bffice-heeri onan e _ would have achieved its goal'after the ccuntry attained 


penly, Neipan 2 Scien that.itshould not continue as a political 
Rept ee m eh eae post-indeperidence India. However, Gandhi 
other States vite pe neran nd} men like, tks Neha phd Patel refused to disband the 
in an unabashed manner, recone da RAY vpet iain bu. Tongress, `= opehas, Cea. they ‘Allowed. ‘their 


politics. Implicit in-this obvious question of the loaves , _pSentimen al a STs 
and fishes.of office and sheer venality-is:the ‘Issue of -` Mehata x tn rf 
the near-totab:lack-ofsprobity in politics as it is being* notdeny ie 
alayed.in India today: In“order:to:undérstand this òn the. enormous goodwill 
EET serie’ travel back in stime ~- - to. the carried:in: the-context df Indiar’ politics”, 

eyday of theladiar National Congress. - - The, very strength of the}@ongrelis-ag.a advent 
s Gandhi, the: Mahatma, was-at the helm ote our fight’ had. been; its broad -base that hathencoriipassed many 





for:freédom::those'.days —.the undisputed leader of ideologies'and-many,a stalwart whivhad:baried: ‘their , 


Congress which was the main yehicle of the struggle, — political and personal differences in their’single-minded 
although he was'no longer even a primary. member of — devotion’ to: the ‘all-importaht task`of freeing” India 
the pärty:; indeed; those days the Congress was'a ` from the foreign yoke. But-once’ the. daira tare 
natiohal mmavement rather than a political party, and _ _ shores of this stbcoritinent -. indeed: even before 


encompassed: within its fold such savers groups as 
the Swarajya Panty of CR Das and Motilal Nebra as? #08 cou one contlicung p ersonalities and personal 


well as, at'a later date, the Congress Socialist Party of 
faya, Prakash* ‘Narayan, -Afuna: Asaf All and ‘oth rs. 


The Communists. too: were ` part. of the:Congress -+ , weakness for Jawaharlal — having ensured ‘that, the 


` ambitions,ef Nehru atid Jinnah which Ganchi proved . 
incapable’ of: resolving:,because of} his tremendous ` 


until:the USSR joined World: War II, and it became.a -. %€48 Of mutual mistrust and antipathy, they had, 


People’s wan against the Axis powers forthem. +. sown and nurtured‘actually resultéd.in the partition 


Pha aes ey val ren ‘as ut or if 7h a 1 re) 


Sen of gi rk pas Ie AG om a sis Ai ‘toa flabbyand unmanageable political party of péople 
; pS , pulling in different directions, bound only. by the lure 
ERD: walle Gadni p with cause; pader -| of power! Men, ideologically as poles apart’as Acharya 





“of the Indian'subcontinent, the Congress was reduced ` 


rh. 
ag? 





J.B. Kripalani and Achatya Narendra Dev, neither of 


‘ whom could be lured by promises of a share in the 


loot, chose 
with the help of Dr P.C. Ghosh, Sucheta Kripalani and 
others, and the other with the help of Rammanohar 


Lohia,- the Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party (KMPP) and ` 
- the Socialist Party respectively. Later, dislodging the 


Con from power ~ because of the aberrations 
inherent in it which had become accentuated as a 
result of its monopoly over the governance of the 
country, and which had-set in motion the process of 
misrule coupled with an erosion of political values 
and honesty ~ was the plank on which the KMPP and 


‘the Socialist Party merged to form the Praja Socialist 


Party (PSP) - an experiment that ‘was bound to be 
relatively short-lived because of the great ideological 
gulf that divided its leaders, 

After this, removing the Congress — ~ not for Ideologi- 


cal reasons but for its style of functlonirig as well as 


`‘ 


because individual politicians such as Charan Singh 
could not curb their soaring personal ambitions - 
resulted in various transient combinatiansand coalitions 
such as the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal in the Hindi 


`” heartland. The greatest-and best known among such, 


coalitions was the Janata Party that ruled briefly at 
the Centre (1977-79) and: crumbled to become a non- 
entity because of its inner contradictions, but more so 
because of the boundless and unprincipled greed of 
its principal players - the uncompromising and dictato- 


rial Morar}! Desai who made short shrift of all’demo- ` 
. cratic pie Charan Singh who did not hestitate. 


to play the role of a latter-day Mir Zafar in forming an 
unprincipled ‘alliance with Indira Gandhi who, in 


turn, betrayed him sooner than he had supposed ' 


would be possible; Jagjivan Ram, also nursing his 


~ grudge for not having been given the plum job; H.N. 


Bahuguna and Raj Narain of shifting political alliances... 
Ironically, the man who sought to bring all these 


. diverse forces, including the Jana Sangh and the 


Socialist Party together in this alliance was the votary 
of politics - the former Socialist and Sarvodaya 
leader, Jaya Prakash Narayan. Perhaps at the hour of 
the greatest peril facing the nation, he had ‘thought 
that with a coming together of all forces ranged 


against the absatlors of the so-called internal ` 


imposed on the nation by an Indira Gandhi 
determined to save her seat, a new, polygiot party 
would be able ‘to recapture the spirit of the great 
national movement that the once was, 


‘forgetting that.the very fact of instantly coming to 


power and jostling and -Jockeying: for position that 
would accompany this would spell disaster for the 


‘party. Wisely enough, the Communists kept themselves 


opt out of the Congress and form -one , 


J - fo name only a few. n- 


`N 


out of this indisciplined alliance of unprincipled mer 
- the'CRI, because no one would touch this supporte: 
of the Emergency Government with a long Pes 
pole, and the CPI-M because it saw in such a m 

threat to its Stalinist ideology. Indeed, the Jana Sangh 
an ideologically coherent group like the Tommunists 
at the other end of the political spectram, was the 


_ only group: that emerged relatively unscathed and 


still unified, although calling itself the BJP now, at the 
end of the first Janata pene 7 

\ e 
TEE edy balhe e of politi ian 
is still set by the Congress - not Gandhi’s Congress ar 
it once wag; to be sure, but Nehru, Indra Gandhi’. 
Congress. For over the decades since 
and i ly-over the years, it, has become an 
alliance of political with no ideologica) 
commitment - held together only by the lure of 


“power in whatever measure that the party leades 
‘chooses to bestow on them. And, the 


har 
increasingly become the personal fiefdom of a single 

- the leader of the parliamentary party wh 
doubles as party President. It was unfcrtunately at 
the time of Nehru that the position of-party President 
came to be devalued ~- with repeated blows to tha. 
august office from his daughter (and later Fis grandson} 


- who succeeded him to the seat of supreme. power 


Gone are all the democratic pretences. It js nothing 


. but an authoritarian outfit today. 


The p resent generation can hardly believe that mer 
of. the calibre of Rajendra Prasad, Kripalani and 
Sitatamayya had been elected to the post of th 
Congress President in their fime. From power tc 


` greater power - or at least'in search of it - that. ir 
_ what prompts Congressmen today to leav= the mothes 


rty and set up thefr own political outfits. Naturally 
Peren of ideological reasons, the comings and going 
have both become ‘easy, y naow, wher 
moneybags are openly creating defecticns glorified 
by the tame of spilt ih order te make {t ponikle by 
one megalomaniac or the other to ascend the throne 
of India. Apart from the BJP and the Communist 
Parties then, there seem to be no hope of politica’ 
probity determining the pee aN and intra-party 
relationships in this benighted Tio An pre 
is a scenario that alarm each one of us and 
lead to some soul-searching in a man like V:P. Singh 
oe ie 
of political expediency, had opened the gates of hi» 
ee comers like Gandhi, 
Janeshwar Mishra, the notorious Om Prakesh Chautala 


z 
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, > Redifining National Goals 
| NEED FOR A NEW CONSENUS , 


KRISHAN KANT 






te g we look back on those memorabel and exciting 
im; days of struggle to free Mother India, from 
ondage, we-cannot help wondering about the changes 
hat have come about in free India. As we contemplate 
hese we are overcome by a sense of 
lespondency. Why is there so much decadence of the 
uman spirit and degradation of human conduct in 


his, our notle land of the Mahatma and Lala I ajpat . 


al Reflecting on the pacsent times, Firaq Gorakhpuri 
ays. \ 

‘Ya Ishq nahin karte, ‘yx log hain beparwah ; 

kyon ishq mača ub koi badnam nahin hota. 

(Either we don't bve 

Or people are indifferent 

What is wrong with the world today 

Why don’t peaple let themselves be known as lovers?). 

Why has this situation arisen? What has happened 
) the goals end the aspirations connected with them? 
Vere the goals irrelevant or do they need. to be 
ndefined? 

The Naticnal goals enshrined in the Preamble of 


ve Constitution of India are democracy, socialism . 


nd secularsm..The adoption’ of democracy as a 


litical system and a national goal was provided in 
dopted in November, 1949 by the- 
‘onstituent Assembly of India and promulgated on: 


xe Constitution a 


ınuary 26, 1950. The goals of socialism and sécularism 
‘ere added in the Preamble by an amendment of the 
‘onstitution. during the Em in January, 1977. 
ll political parties swear by them. But each one has 
s own Interpretation of these three goals collectively 
sading to a raze of maze. 


Let us take the first of these three great goals — 
emocracy. ee eee A 


aeaning which suits its in The resultant effect 
i that the only effective meaning accepted by all is 


te organisaion of the polity and of its social, political. > 


ad economic units through elections by majority. 







The wit hey a walio poliiteal figure: tk the Coon. 
of Andhra Pradesh. The contribution is taken from his 


_ Seventh Des Raj Chaudhury Memorial Lecture, New . 
Deihi (September 16, 1990). 


; | í i 
Rules of elections are made from the Central Election 


- Commission down to the smallest organisation in all 


walks of fe and all fields of activity but they are 


. most observed in their volation and deliberate flouting. 


Somehow the majority is, manipulated, because by 
this the ostensible ingredient of democgacy is fulfilled. 
One-party democracies or dictatorships in socialist or 
non-socialist states also hold elections to obtain 
legitimacy. Military dictators in one or multi-party 


system as in Pakistan, Bangladesh, etc, and y 


Asian, Afritan dnd'South American countries m 
pulate tHe process to get overwhelming majorities as 
sanctions to continue their rule. In this process, the 
basic rationale for the evolution of democracy which 
includes freedom, justice and morality, is subverted 
or thwarted. 

The historical rationale for the evolution of 
democracy is to end tyranny of an individual (king or 
dictator) or group, to substitute individual or group - 

by social.n¢ed, to substitute private or group 
profit by social good. The idea is to end, tyranny of all 
kind ~ political, economic or social, that humanity has 
suffered in histary. As men cannot be relied upon to 
govern justly by themsélves, there shall be rule of 
law. As most individuals are selfish and would like to 
have full. freedom to appease their greed or vanity,‘ 
democracy as a system was evolved, so that each 
individual realises the limits of his freedom and 
desires. This presupposes that everyone realises what 


‘his legitimate share is without encroaching upon the 


share of others, for encroachment upon the legitimate 
share of others is tyranny. 
The objective of the Indjan struggle was to-create a 


“society free from tyranny — be it from the white man 


or the brown man. The goal was a’ non-oppresaive 
and non-exploitative. society in the broadest: possible 
sense, The polity and the economy were to be so 
designed as to fulfill these objectives. 

Mahatma Gandhi had started a discussion in 1945 
within the Congress Working Committee on the social 


_and economic objectives of the Congress after 


independence. Some correspondence took - place 
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between Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru. Though 
Gandhiji wanted to clinch these issues, Nehru wanted 
to avoid consideration of these fundamental questions 
involving varying philosophies of life. He slated, “I 
should imagine that a body like the Congress should 
not lose itself in arguments over such matters which 
canproduce only greater confusion in people’s minds 
resulting in inability to act in the present. This may 
also result in creating barriers between Congress and 
other in the country. Ultimalely of course this and 
other questions will have to be decided by represen- 
tatives of free India”. 

Nehru also had doubts about Gandhiji’s approach 
and added, “I have a feeling that most of these 
questions are thought of and discussed in terms of 
long ago, ignoring the vast changes that have taken 
place all over the world during the last generation or 
more... The world has completely changed since then, 
possibly in a wrong direction. In any event any 
consideration of these questions must-keep present 
facts, forces and the human material we have today in 
view, otherwise it will be divorced from reality”. 

But Gandhiji continued the debate inspite of Nehru’s 
hesitation because Gandhiji thought freedom was in 
sight and these fundamentals must be sorted out. 
After another dialogue with Nehru, he wrote to him 
the gist of their discussion, the last part of which was: 

Man 18 not bom to live in isolation but is essentially a soclal 

animal independent and Inter-Independent. No one can ot should 

ride on another's back. If we work oul necessary conditions for 
such a life, we are forced to the concluston that the unlt of 
society should be a village or call it a manageable small group of 
people who would, in the ideal, be self-sufficient (In the matter 


of their vital requirements) as a unlt and bound together In 

bonds of mutual cooperation and interdependence... 

Further talks could not take place and the debate 
remained inconclusive. As Gandhiji’s Secretary Pyarelal 
writes about Nehru’s letter: 

Pandit Nehru’s letter characteristically ended on a note of last 

minute indecision and self-doubt — the hall-mark of his 

integrity and transparent sincerity - “You are right In saying 
that the world, or a large part of it, appears lo be bent upon 
committing sukide. That may be an inevitable development 

of an evil seed In civilisation that has grown. | think it is so. 

How to get rid of thts evil, and yet how to keep the ypod In 

the present as in the past is our problem Obviously there bs 

good too In the present. 

India stands today at the very point where the 
unfinished dialogue between Gandhi and Nehru stood. 
Those basic issues have not yet been resolved; on the 
contrary, they became more complex by the functioning 
of the polity since independence. Yet, the debate has 
thrown sufficient light on our future course as a 
nation. This could be the touchstone to judge our per- 
formance after independence in pursuit of our basic 
goals. In the last letter which Gandhiji wrote to Nehru 
after their discussion, as referred to earlier, Gandhiji 
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identified the basic agreement between the two: “The 
real question according to you is how to bring abou, 
man’s highest intellectual, economic, political anc 
moral development. I agree”. 

This needs further elaboration. There are two stream: 
of thought. Some believe that once material p 
takes place, moral development will follow auto 
matically. Others lay emphasis on purely moral anc 
spiritual aspects and material development takes : 
secondary place. Gandhiji’s contribution to worlc 
thought has been that he emphasises both simultan 
eously. Both capitalist and Marxist approaches ir 
practice have laid emphasis only on materia 
development. Gandhiji’s emphasis on both the mora 
and material aspects of development becomes clea; 
from his Last Will and Testament, in which he stated 
“Having attained political independence... India ha: 
still to attain social, moral and economic independence” 

Here again emphasis on social and maral indepen. 
dence precedes economic independence. Only socially 


-and morally independent citizens can and will creat 


an economically independent India. Gandhiji’s nex 
sentence is very vital: “The struggle for ascendency o 
civil over military power is bound to take place ir 
India’s progress towards its democratic goal”. 

We must ponder to examine why Gandhiji felt x 
strongly to write about this inexorable logic. May 
refer to pages 676-677 of Pyarelal’s book, The Las 
Phase. An Andhra leader known as The Gandhiji o 
the South had written to Gandhiji: 

Several of the MLAs and MLCs, are following the policy 
‘make hay while the sun shines’ making money by the use of 
Influence even to the extent of obstructing the administration 
of Justice In the Criminal Courts... The District Collector añd . 
other Revenue officials do not feel free In the discharge of 
their duties on account of the frequent Interference by the 
MLAs and MLCs... A strict and honest officer cannot hold his 
position.. The factions In the Congress circies and the 
weakness of the Ministers have been creating a rebellious 
spirit amongst the people at large. The people have begun to 
say that the Britlsh Government was mach better and they are 
even cursing the Congress. 

Reacting to it, Gandhiji said: 

“The letter from Andhra today is to me a sure sign of the 

decay and decline of the Congress. If all that Is sald therein is 

true, does it not show that we are fit only to be slaves?”. 

He further said at the prayer-gathering on Decembe 
12, 1947; 

Let the people ... other Provinces measure the words of this 

self-respecting servant of India. As he rightly says, the 

corruption described by him !s no monopoly of Andhra. ie 
us be awere. 

After a week Gandhiji again remarked that i a bi 
national organisation like the Congress could not bı 
purged of corruption, untruth and such other unseemh 


- practices, and if its infiltration by self-seekers coul 


not be stopped, it was clear that its doom was seale: 


paneme e! 
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pepe OEA T E EE “Ifa 


Te of a fell disease, the best thing’ 


t can happen to him is to pass away”. 


Here reference to Congress must. be read for all ` 


litical parties in the country. At that time Congress 


ras the only political organisation. New there are, | 


lenty. So, Gandhiji’s remarks are applicable to all for 
onsideration in perspective. What tormented Gandhiji 
ten has increased a million fold, now, and, has 
ushed the country into a grave crisis. . 


‘Why has Candhiji’s prophesy about confid between i 
ivil and military power not taken place in India? It is - 


ot becausé of the moral and democratic behaviour of 
te political leadership and of the political parties. 


his is because! of the size of.Indla. This struggle is - 


iking place in Bangladesh and Pakistan. In Burma, 


ie incumbent Prime Minister, U Nu himself had to. 


and over civil power to the Armed Forces. Swelling 
lolence and the increasing 1 need of police and security 
aces in our social and political life are’ symptoms of 
ie same struggle inthe vast geographical pounders 
' India. 

What Gandhiji wanted by the warning in his Last 
fill and Testament was to create a morally strong 
vil authority ‘which’ by its sheer moral superiority 
ill ward off all possible, challenges from the armed 
wees or other forms of brute force which are bound 
‘arise. 7 
d 

Sa : x + a 


q ‘this background let us see how we have pursued 


mmocracy, socialism and secularism in India. - 

Do we no: find the cardinal concerns of Gandhiji 
ad Gorbachev similar? Gandhi talked of an indepen- 
mt and inter-dependent man and world. Gorbachev 
Iks of interaonnection ang inter-dependence and a 
in-violent world? 

Ded us ake fs Ue wens ofthe ela emo 
ʻe adopted the British model of parliamentary demo- 
acy where governments are formed by election 
rough vote. After the 1935 Act when popular govern- 
ents were Ormed in 1937, Gandhiji was asked as to 
hy he had agreed to the Congress g_up the 


wernmental responsibility in the states. We knew ` 


andhi}i had >een against Council entry earlier. Gandhi 


plied that this process of election and forming- 
wemments night be a substitute for bloody revolution ` 


ad even mass civil ‘disobedience. He was looking 


‘wards this as a possible process in the new phase of . 


story where change of governments through their 
obilisation and awareness. Gandhiji was-working - 


RN ener a a cpp society — 
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_ by non-violent means and through enlightened people's., 
power. | If non- -violent means could change governments, . 

` then people's faith in the power of, non-viojence. 
would grow. He was observing this, experiment, of . 
peaceful fransfer of power to evolve possible models.. 
for non-violent transformation Of society. If he had , 
` lived longer, he would haye given more incisive - 
‘thought to this process in India and ease us ox lake 
the system with the Indian ethos. - 


The basic process of power-not fly lays down the. 


rules of the game for forming governinents but guides 
evolution of values for social, economic ‘or political . 
life. Social valyes are always generated from near the 
centre of power. What. Gandhiji expected from this 
non-violent process of power was that: os 


a) it will eliminate or reduce the use of violence; 

b) it will raise the consclousness of the i 

c) the increased consciousness would be not merely for self- 
fulfilment but for enlighterñed self interest which would 
encompass community and national interest; and, . 


.d) this could replace the need for mass civil disobedience . 


which was to be used ‘to fight social, economic and 
political tyrannies,’ inequities and evils prevalent in 
society. Rather than raising confrontation and disharmony 
> between castes and communities, it might help in creating 
harmony. 

But the openi of the electoral process of power 


in the past four decades largely belies these hopes.:It 
is no doubt ‘a non-violent process: of change of 
government where armed forces are not used nor is | 
mass civil disobedience resorted to. But with the 
passage of time it has released and encouraged the 
.forces of violence and increased all posaible evils 
which pollute and degrade society. 


“It Has no doubt raised the consciousness of the 


people but a pew evil of populism has risen as a: 
demon which can ‘destroy the polity, economy and 
the soclety. It appeals to the baser instincts in the 
individual and groups causing permanent damage to 
the future of the country. In order to exorcise this 
demon from our body politic, we must properly 
understand it. Populism is now considered as the. 
shortest cut to power: This is faciliated by the electoral 
process of first-past-the-post system, where öne can 
succeed by winning the. largest minority of votes. 
Populism is. injurious in all kinds of politics anywhere 
in the world, but particularly in a developing polity . 
like ours, and in the: socialist systems which were _ 
established in the underdeveloped backward countries, ” 


Populist politics raises expectations of people, makes 


promises which cannot, be fulfilled, has not long 
range goals and strategies but aims only at securing. « 
short-term gains. It is based on the premise that _ 
‘people do not have long memories and their votes ` 
cate purehesed by lare of immediate galna: Various 
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dissident parties in Eastern Europe made tall promises . 


during their agitational phase. Once they were installed 
in power they found they had to raise prices, withdraw 
subsidies, tighten their belts and insist on labour 
discipline and strict work ethics. The worst form of 
populist politics is where those who gain power have 
‘no long-term goals but are only interested in short 
cuts to power or self and during that period extend 
various concessions deleterious to the long- 
term ecorlomic health of the nation. Most of the 
Communist leadership in Eastern Europe has now 
been exposed to haye been in this category. While 
ensuring cheap’.food and basic necessities to thelr 
populations, the leadership enjoyed luxurious life- 
styles personally. In the developing wond one finds 
similar examples. 

Populist politics is a direct result of highly intrusive 
role of state in-the lives of the people and development 
- process. Populism is anti-democratic. A populist leader- 
ship tends to concentrate authority and wants to give 
an impression that the particular leader or leadership 
if responsible for the concessions and benefits flowing 
to the, people. It is almost always associated with 
some degree of personality cult. The sole game is to 
gain instant popularity, ae through if to enhance 
and prolong personal pow 

The ultimate in per POP opulheal is the Latin American 
States. When demands of various lobbies are conceded, 
, and the rising expenditure is not matched with 


mobilisation of resources for fear of displeasing the ` 


public, the result is inflation of the order of many 
hundred per cent per year as is seen in many Latin 


American countries. Such populism, though perpetrated , 


‘in the name of the people, does not benefit ‘the 
masses, but mostly the well“o-do who can hedge 
their bets, Often the benefits of these concessions go 
to the undeserving propertied classes,-and the cost is 
borne by all sections including the poor and the 


under-privileged. e 


This is equally true of various subsidies. Subsidies . 


can have an economic logic if they'help the economically 
poor sections to sustain themselves and in turn are 
motivated to produce much more to compensate for 
the subsidy as well as create surplus for economic 
development of the nation as a whole. If the subsidies 
‘are treated asa right, they end up in debasing the 


citizens as beggars and lethargic social parasites and a f 


permanent burden'on society and economy, pushing 
the: economy and the polity to .bankruptcy. After 
decades of subsidising’ food and other basic commo- 
dities the Socialist States are increasingly turning to 
market mechanism — which in any case is not operating 
yone in the world. But should we not give 
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adequate thought to our present income distributin 
mechanisms to valuate whether some ot our polig 


_ are not resulting in reducing the availability of 


to the state which could be better utilised for 
mes of poverty alléviation through creatior: of addition: 
jobs and reducing historically inherited soci: 
disparities? 

The steel indistey gived Ud algbod @emnple'or hen 


/populism has exacted a high price from the nation i 


economic terms. In the fifties: when our steel plan 
were being built, there was an expectation that Indi 
would make the cheapest steel in the world. On tł 


other hand, through feather bedding - recruitin 


more workers than necessary - we are nat competitiy 
today in the world market. This ts true of most of or 
public sector enterprises. 

What has been overlooked in pursuit of populist 
approach i is if productivity is reduced Sy recruitin 
more, workers: than necessary, then rot only ot 


‘export performance is affected since.we are m 


competitive but our economic growth rate is affecte 
because of a lower capital-output ratio ard its adver: 
impact on our ability to create more jobs and to al 
eviate poverty rapidly. Underlying this ettitude is tt 
short-term lure for immediate electoral and politic 
pains at the spent Jeng teem uence oF 


country. 
- a l $ 


If we eae the Indian experience, most of ó 
populist programmes in the name of socialism an 
Garibi Hatao have benefited the orgenised sect 
whether in the government or indust-y. All the: 
programmes, supposed PTE Pa Lo 
tended to benefit the upper elite echeons of thes 
social classes and castes. Not much is left for the pox 
but a few crumbs to hide the basic thrust of ff 
economic system which helps the better-off sectio 
in all castes and classes. 

Populism does not mean benefit to thz populatie 
but what appears popular amongst the vested interes 
and vociferous sections of the population for the tin 
being. ‘Populism has finally brought about the down 
fall of the so-called socialist system of Eestern Europ 
and the Soviet Union and they are 20w movir 
towards market économy in differing degrees. Stalini 
Soviet Union and Maoist China were advertised : 
egalitarian-utopias. Now we knew the truth that the 
were clever facades behind which millions perish« 
and mediocre party apparatchiks strangulated th 
productivity and innovativeness of the peopl 
Hundreds of thousands of talented Russians emigrate 


oy yt 


\ 


l 


t 


t 


to the United States. and nearly one-third of the 
talented Chinese students did not return. -Mao Dze 


Dung once said cynically that masses are a blank slate 


on which one could write anything and that is also 


„ the esseace of popilism. Cynical leaders use populism 
` to ‘serve their own purpose. This was how socialist ' 


ideas were perverted by Stalin, Mao and others and 
led to tke present situation of crisis for those countries. 
Egalitarianism was destroyed and a new elite class of 


apparatchiks was created in the name of uplifting . 


working cldsses: Similarly in our country hundreds of 
crores of rupees meant for development have gone to 


the rich or better-Off persons and groups, who made ~ 


an art o; habitually shouting from roof-tops about the 
masses, but quietly lining their,pockets. Land reform 
was always talked about but quietly sabotaged. That 
is why Naxalite movement is cing in many 
parts of the country. - 


Such populist measures are leading to the increasing ; 


fragmentation of our and damaging the religious 
disciplime of our people instead of integrating our 


‘disparate peoples. Sikh, Muslims, Buddhist And 


Christians who claimed to have changed their religion 
to escape the oppression of Hindu caste system are 
now being induced to claim privileges. Issues of false 
caste certificates is going to create as much corruption 


as the perinit-licence-quota Raj. - 


How do we get out of this Guagmiie? How do we 


build a casteless society where religion will be a 


matter of private concern between a man and his God 
and not to be brought out into the streets? How do 


` we eliminate poverty at the earliest? There can be no 


doubt that the only answer is secular, plurallstic, 
liberal democracy. When apartheid is crumbling 


` everywhere, let us not introduce our new versions of 
aparthe-d. When socialist dogmas are getting eroded . 


and their underlying populist deceptions are getting 


_ exploded let us not start new deceptions. Poverty can 


be alleviated only through increased production, 


` ‘through enhanced productivity combined with a system 


of rational income distribution where the people will 
get fair compensation for their work and where there 
will be no exploitation. As Gorbachev pointed out; 
people who think they are entitled to an income for 
coming to work and not' working are exploiters. Our 
populist economics have inhibited growth of producti- 
vity and our economistic approach has robbed working 
class of all incentive to work. Our education and 
administrative systems have ruined work ethic of our 
population. Many in the teaching community do not 
‘want ta teach or even examine papers properly but 


‘want to get higher and higher salaries and students 


want to be promoted without examinations, and 


- „must be understood in depth. If the present 


` . S 
~ r 
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consider copying a fundamental right. Both want to 


assert their right on the tyranny of numbers. 


Instead of democracy ensuring accountability, it 
has perverted in practice all norms, abolishing all 
accountability. We are aware of the widespread corrup- 
tion in this country. How many public office holders 
and top officials have lost credibility. We have discussed 
and the country has shown concern over the issue of 


- cominalisation of politics, but the last general elections 


saw some of the worst instances of criminalisation. 


~ Nor has it stopped with those elections. It continued 


in many bye-elections. The decay of the political 
system has reached to the extent wheie political 
parties and their leaders hold demonstrations and 
rallies for the civil liberties of criminals,-mafla gangs 
and smugglers. - 
` Our politics_needs to be cleansed—cleansed of 
criminalisation, deansed'of populism and 
and cleansed of h three of which are 
closely interlinked. At the root'of it all is the electoral 
system we adopted. 

The ‘First-Past-the-Post’ electoral system has unleash- 
ed criminalisation of politics, black money economy, 


fanaticism. Mediocrity in political leadership and 

populistic politics are exacting a very heavy toll in’ 

terms of development and advancement of histori- 

cally disadvantaged section. Religious, sectarian and 

linguistic fundamentalism are expressions of populistic 
litics, 

PO kashmir and Punjab ar are glaring examples of the 


' extent tọ which populist and manipulative politics 


can take the country to. The anger and alienation in 
the two states is not a product of the last few years 
alone. Because they are border States, they add to the 
complexity and Pakistan adds grill to the populist 
rhetoric that political leaders in these States have been 
resorting to for the last more than forty years of 
independence. Punjab and Kashmir have a direct 
relevance to the existence of a democratic and secular 
India and they need to be tackled through a national 
consensus raising it party lines. It should not 
be confined merely to the issues of » economic 
development. It is a question of the development of 
psyche in these two States which is the product of the 
exercise of political-electoral process in a 

manner-which facilitated exaggeration of social divisions 
on communal and caste lines. When issues like the 
restoration of the political process are raised, they 
political 
processes of power through the present electoral 
process continue, it will not lead to any lasting relief. 
Ne eee een eg Roe ee 
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of. division and discord of the last forty years -with the votes polled. If we adopt the system that-only a . 


greater vehemence leading to unmitigated disaster. In’ ' 
order’ to stabilise’ politics in these States after the 


secessionists have been dealt with, ‘basic electoral . 


changes will have to be brought about before the 
political process is started. 
Democracy is a culture. If cultured persons with 


all-round perspective do not emerge out of the demo- ' 


cratic electoral’ process, there is something basically - 


wrong in: the content of the process. Gandhiji’s ` 


expectation that this non-violent process will reduce 
or'eliminate violence in the process of political power, 
_taisé the consciousness of the people to look beyond 


their self-interest to the interests of the community \ 


dnd the nation, increasingly generate struggles for 
harmony and transcendence from caste and communal 
divisions have not been fulfilled. So, we must deeply 


look into the:contents of' the electoral process and ' 


ee S E E 
people’s power. 


To get out of the morass we need to develop anew 
content in the democratic electoral process and develop 
a new co son it. The process should be in ‘tune 


with the national ethos and (a) help reduce violence _ 


and bloodshed in society, (b) increase the involvement 
of the people in a way so as to heighten their cons- 


clousness to reshape the goals jn the interests of the - 


poor and justice to all as envisaged by Gandhiji, and- 
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person who gets a majority of votes polled will be: 
elected, it would produce the following results: ` ` 
(1) money power will diminish since it is costly to buy 51 
per cent of a Parliamentary or Assembly constituency. 
i) Castelsm wil} diminish since in very few constituencies 
51 per cent of population belongs to one caste. Conse 
: quently, different coalitions will have to be worked out 
in different constituencies with necessary give and take. -~ 
The same will apply to communal formations, -All 
communities will have to be taken care of. a 
Corruption and criminalisation ‘will decrease since 51 
per cent of electorate cannot be coerced to vote for a i 
“person of doubtful reputation. i 
With the adoption of these two principles, the 


(i!) 


character of the political parties and the character of `` 


their candidates will start’ . They, will be 


` compelled to invite better people of wide acceptance 


and reverence in political and public life. . 
The ideal of socialism to build up an egalitarian 
society is valid. But its simplistic formulations have to 


, be given up and a new approach built up. out of 


(c) represent national consensus inspite of competitive < 


politics: 
>. 


THE present first-past-post electoral process (a) does 
not represent national consensus and (b) gives no 
opportunity to the people to express themselves when 
they are disillusioned with all parties and the working 
of the political system. I have been advocating accept- 
ance of two principles in the operation of the electoral 
process for several years now. The first is to recognise 
the inherent right of the voter to reject or negate the 
system on the ballot paper in a non-violent way. It 
means the voter may vote in favour of any candidate 
or. reject all candidates on the ballot paper. Rather 
than resorting to gun, sword, lathi or stones, the voter 
can express his anger, frustration and alienation with 
the working of the political system through ‘Negation 
or Rejection Vote’. This is quite in consonance with 
the Indian ethos of finding Truth through the peri of 
Neti-Neti. Neither this - Neither this. - - 
Secondly, in a system of competitive politics in 
modern times the optimum extent to which consensus 
canbe ‘reached is to secure more than fifty’ per cent of 
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experience. Mere change of property ownership and 
relationship of productive forces does not bring about 
change in the mental attitudes of the workers. ` 
It was on the logic of the change of the ownership 
of the means of production that the creation of public 
sector in place of private control was hailed as a step - 
towards socialism. But it has been reduced to jist a : 
state sector with bureaucratic approach. In common 
parlance capitalist is considered an. exploiter and 
oppresser and labour the exploited and oppressed. 
The capitalist is considered tyrant and the labourer `. 
the sufferer.. Gandhiji in his article of- February 14,- 
1920 wrote: ar 
In the otruggie between the capital and labour It may. 
generally be said that more often than not the capitalists are 
© In the wrong. Bat when labour comes fully to realise its 
strength, I know, it can become more tyrannical than capital - 
One finds the same approach now in the rela 
between the management and the labour in public 
sector. Both democracy and socialism have.an éssential 
component of culture. That is why Gandhiji called his 
battle against the British as a civilisational battle - a 
battle against the European civilisation based on 
individualism. In the same article Gandhiji observed: 
Look at Europe; No one seems to be happy there; no one ls - 
contented.: The labour does not trust the capitalist and 


captal biano falls in the abate Both ave soetat viaoue 
and strength but even the bulls have it. 
Gandhiji explained his approach: i 
Two paths ate open before India foday; either to introdice the 
Western principle of “might is right” or to uphold the Eastern. - 
principle that truth alone triumphs, that truth knows no, . 
mishap, that the strong and the weak alike have a right to ` 
secure justice. 


Rather than designing an indigenous model based: 
on our culture and civilisation, we tried to,copy what 
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we conddered the best from the two models of ` 


Western thought - Capitalism and Marxism or 
Socialism. The recent developments in both these 
societies show us how unstable those models are. 


Though we tried to design our own model of mixed | 


econom), we could not give the cultural input so very 
essential for our indigenous path of development to 
make it a success. I am afraid it may be tempting to 
draw the wrong conclusions from what is happening 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. While the 
Soviet Union is trying to change its economic'system 
to market economy, we must not forget that the 
necessity of state intervention has been recognised 
even by the Western economies. This is a gift of the 
socialist experiment in history. I hope the Soviet 
Union ar.d Eastern Europe will be able to reach a new 
balance and not adopt some of the suicidal, selfish 
and acquisitive tendencies of the Western world 
unmindful of the long-term costs to mankind, which 
Gandhiji recognised so well. 

Both these systems create an acquisitive man; the 
Western system through its appeal to highest levels of 
self-interest and selfishness, through market economy 
and the Soviet model, through total state protection 
to all citizens leading to sloth and laziness without 
any stake in the growth of economy. Tension and 
sloth cannot create.self-confident individuals of spiritual 
poise. Both seek forgetfulness of tension through 
alcohol znd drugs. The urge of both the systems is 
material zrowth and physical comfort at any cost. The 
increasing incidence of psychosomatic diseases, drug 
abuse, d-unkenness, crime and perverted notions of 
freedom of the individual on the one hand, and the 
search for roots and stability symbolised by the 
yearning for new spiritual orders, yoga and the like 
show that mere material prosperity will not result in a 
happy man living in harmony with his environment— 
both social and natural. The ‘New Man’ has to be full 
of energy, inner discipline and poise; truthful and 
possessing non-violence of the brave. 

To the known tyrannies like that of the capitalist, 
the feudal lord, the dictator, the king and the social 
tyrannies of social structures, the experience of this 
century Aas added the tyranny of the numbers and 
the tyranny of the labour. 

An East European diplomat told me how the 
peasantry in his country was ill at ease with the 
tyranny of the trade unions. A competitive trade 
union without an ideology and national vision is 
reduced :0 competitive economism. ma is at the cost 
of society and ultimately the in in his 
thesis “What is to be done?” Sia stated, “We 
have bowed so far too slavishly before the economic 


struggle of the workers against the employers and the 
government’. The trade union politics has become 
devoid of socialist consciousness. It has becomes the 
breeding ground of opportunism and destroys healthy 
trade unionism. The trade union leadership becomes 

risoner of the ever increasing demands with no 
gerne to the capacity of the management to pay. 
Thus it is clear that these workers and leaders are not 
genuinely concerned with the future of the working 
class and the, poor in the country whose future 
depends on the economic development of the industry 
and agriculture. These trends culminate in the emer- 
gence of a worker who has no loyalty either to the 
leader, the union or the industry where he works. 
Slowly, the union slips into the hands of the mafias as 
in coal belt in Bihar and Naxalites in Andhra. Trade 
Union leaders who do not become leaders of violent 
gangs are only transitory leaders to be marginalised 
by violent mafia culture. A leader who talks of 
production or productivity is considered to be unfit 
to be a labour leader. The death of work ethic in turn 
leads to the death of Trade Union ethic. The increasing 
phenomenon of violence visible in the labour relations 
spells disaster for all the labour, management and the 
economy. 

Gulzarilal Nanda, trained in the Gandhian mould, 
suggested a Code of Industrial Discipline in 1958. But 
neither the capitalist management nor the trade unions 
are prepared to get it enacted into law. Both of them 
are unprepared to rise above their immediate greed 
as foreseen by Gandhiji. 

The present approach of labour participation in 
management is nothing more than increasing the 
share in material terms for the labour. It does not 
increase the stake of labour in the success of the 
industry and economy. Even control of labour over 
industry has worked in the same direction in the 

ialist countries. The need is to make labour as co- 
owners of the industry or enterprise and build up its 
stake in it. Only then, both the management and the 
labour can move towards the building up of trustee 
relation which Gandhiji visualised and many erstwhile 
Marxists and liberal capitalists have started visualising 
now. But co-ownership has to be the first step. 

Further, a mutually beneficial relationship, free 
from antagonism and rancour, has to be built up 
between the village and the town, industry and 
agriculture, the industrial labour and the peasant, 
unemployed in the town and the village. It is in this 
perspective the prices of agricultural and industrial 
goods have to be worked out. 


+ 


A time has come in the life of the nation when we 
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must learn from our own experience and the experience 
of other countries. As the reports show the socialist 
countries do not seem to be learning proper lessons 
from their experience. Some of them seem to be 
oscillating. Unfortunately, the models of the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe and China are the life-styles of 
the United States and Europe. The aspirations of the 
Indian elite which dominates the economic and political 
system is to be like an American or European, or now 
the Japanese. We must remember that all these advanced 
countries and their labour have prospered on the 
exploitation of the Third World countries. Japanese 
have used up the forest resources of South East Asia. 
The United States utilises 25 per cent of the world 
sources of energies with just 27 crores of population. 
Western Europe consumes another 21 per cent. Their 
economies and life-styles are based on three hundred 
years of imperialtst exploitation and oppression. Less 
than 20 per cent population of the developed world is 
thus consuming about 80 per cent of world resources. 
Other statistics substantiate the point. 

The issue is: can India become another America or 
Germany or Japan? The world resources are being 
depleted and the population is increasing, more so in 
the Third World. Is it possible or worthwhile for us to 
imitate America in view of the new realisation that 
the world resources are limited? The manner in 
which the Western world exploited the earth’s resources 
so far is no longer possible. This realisation and its 
implications must get into the marrows of our bones. 
This has been so well expressed in a Hindi couplet: 

"Har dharam ki Ramayan yug yug se yeh kahti hai 

Sone ka kiran loge, Sila ka karan hoga. 

(Ramayan of all faiths has been teaching for ages 

You seek the golden deer, and, end up forsaking Sita) 

This is besides the moral issues Gandhiji raised 7 
with Nehru in 1945, which remain unresolved. The 
growing knowledge about ecological issues is making 
the Gandhian approach valid. But nobody in the 
system is prepared to learn lessons. The lesson of 
New York, London, Tokyo and other metropolis is 
that we should not repeat them. Beneath the glamour 
of these cities lie gun-running, criminality and 
prostitution. But we are still building Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and other cities on the same pattern. They 
will become centres of moral, political, economic and 
psychological degradation and corruption. 

Gandhian or socialist vision has to be redefined 
and worked out. At present the word ‘socialist’ in the 
Preamble is only a rhetoric and a reference point 
which means nothing, or anything to anybody. It has 
to be seen in its broad cultural perspective of India 
and the world and in civilisational terms. 

Our third national goal is secularism. Perhaps it 
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was also added in our Constitution as a rhetoric. It 
has been borrowed from the West without under- 
standing how it can be planted in the Indian context. 

Paul Gregorios in his book Enlightenment: East and 
West - Pointers in the Quest for India's Secular Identity 
writes: 

In the case of our nation, the commitment to a secular identity 

is im nt... Such commitment to a secular identity cannot 

become operative without relation to our origin, our past, our 

sclf-understanding and our present relations. Jawaharlal 

Nehru seems to have been unaware of the complex nature of 

our national identity. He saw it mainly in terms of future 

commitment, and even went so far as to demand ‘a clear 
break with the past’. The past may be retarding, but the past is 

not abandonable. In Western liberalism there is often a 

misplaced hope of creating a future unrelated to. the past. 

Nehru shared this wrong hope with his fellow liberals in the 

West. We know now that the past is not dead and that it 

cannot simply be divested or resolved or broken away from. 

Secularism and composite culture are the two 
words used to define each other. Swami Vivekananda 
said in the nineties of the last century in a lecture in 
Madras that if we get embroiled in this concept of 
composite culture, we will hit and kill each other. On 
the face of it, it looks a very charming and harmonising 
concept. In reality it creates conflicts unbridgeable. 
All cultures in all countries are composite, be it the 
US the UK, or the USSR. In the long march of history 
various streams have poured into various countries 
and enriched their societies and cultures. The whole 
enriched culture is called the culture of that country. 
They never call it composite. That would mean 
separateness of each strand permanently which would 
never unite. 

After the mutiny in 1857, a British bureaucrat 
wrote an article in the Asiatic Journal in 1867 that 
India is a federation of religions and each religion has 
its culture. So, India is a land of composite culture. In 
this formulation the British bureaucrat identified culture 
with religion. It meant, as religions will remain separate, 
so cultures would also remain separate. This concept 
was unfortunately internalised by the political elite 
and the political leadership of the country. It was this 
stream of thought which was put into operation in the 
British Indian policy that led to the concept of separate 
electorate for religious groups, culminating in the 
establishment of Pakistan. Thus this is a fratricidal 
concept. 

It needs to be understood that religion is only one 
of the inputs of culture and does not constitute the 
whole culture. There are many Islamic countries 
which have their own cultures differing from each 
other even though they belong to the Islamic ummah. 
There is only one culture, that is Indian culture in 
which all streams have contributed to enrich it to the 
present stage. The Britishers deliberately divided Indian 
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" history ir:to Hindu and Muslim periods. We deliberately 


forgot trat many Indian Muslims fought against the : 


foreign Muslim invaders of India. Muslim and Christian 
religions and their followers have contributed to 
Indian culture, hence they are religions of Indian 
people. Buddhism grew in India, Japanese follow 
Buddf¥sn , and Shintoism as their religions. So, 
Budddhitn: cannot be called enly an Indian religion. It 
ds the teHigion of the people of Japart. They never call 
the Japanese culture as composite meaning both 
Buddhism and Shintoism. 


Another basic dilemma is the interpretation of the 


word Hindu and Hinduism. This word is derived 
from Arabic. Even today, Muslimg. visiting Mecca 
from Incia, Pakistan Bangladesh are called Handis. 
People living in India were called Hindus irrespective 
of the raligion they profess. Lala Lajpat Ral has 


-` Written .n an article in 1924 that the hostel for 


` students going from India to Al Azhar University In 


Egypt was called Boarding House for Hindus. Even 
Kari Marx in his works called the people of India ‘as 
Hindus. The dilemma is that the Indian mind has not 
been able to decide whether Hinduism is a religion or 
culture. We have attempted to clarify this dilemma in 
the Hinci translation of the Indian Constitution - 
where instead of the word Sarva-Dharma-Sdmbhav, 


` the word Sarva-Panth-Sambhav has been used. If 


Hinduisma was a religion, neither Islam nor Christianity 
could have come to India. They would have been 
thrown out as Islam was thrown out of Christian 
Europe. !t is because Hinduism is a culture that all 
religions, and their followers could come and ‘settle 
here. Nobody should treat Hinduism as religion. Any 
attempt to convert or treat it as a religion will be 
counter-Froductive. What it has not been for thousands 
of years, it cannot be transformed into one now. Ram 


and Krisna are the cultural symbols of India and ° 


transcenc all religions.. The Islamic countries, of 
Indonesia and Malaysia treat Ramayan and Mahabharata 
as their cvilisation while professing Islam. 


+. 


SECULARISM in India has to thake a distinction 


between religion and culture. Ouf culture is one, 
religions or sects may be many. Religion is personal 
and culture is collective. The lives and literatures of 
religious prophets are the common cultural heritage 
of all Indians as Sufism makes explicit. Religion has 
no relation with the State. The debate between religion 
and politics is-not seen in proper-pe The 


rspective. 
values of all religions are valid for individual and 
social life. After the dawn of participatary democracy, 
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the relevant values have been incorporated in the 
Constitution and the Civil and Criminal Codes. 
Parilament should not have any-right to codify Bills 

. for any religion. That is the jurisdiction of different 
religions. Parliament should adopt only Indian Civil 
Code which should be optional for any citizen. States 
should not have anything to-do with any religion or 
its organisation. If we adopt this approach, all conflicts 

, of religious groups would be minimised. For this a 
new understanding and psychology have to be built. 
The goal of secularism has to be seen in this perspective. 
Thus the goals of democracy, socialism and secu- 
larism have to be redefined in the present perspective, 
born out of our own experience as well as that of the 
world. Democracy is not merely'a game of numbers. 
It is a cultural cohcept where tyrannies of all types 
have to be ended through a non-violent process. The 

‘ present electoral process of power has increased 
violence, made caste, communal and ethnic differences 
more acute and led to use of money and muscle 
power as integral part of our electoral politics. The 
ordinary citizen is dismayed and decent people are 
afraid to come near this electoral process. Political 
parties by themselves are finding 
criminalisation of politics and politicisation.of criminals 
and are in danger of being overwhelmed. There are 
sensitive and idealistic leaders in all parties. An elec- 
toral shake-up is required where people- should be 
given the right of negation of the functioning of the 


present system by legally giving them the right to 


~ negate all candidates and parties on the ballot paper. 


‘This is a non-violent method to express the anger, 
disgust, frustration and alienation of the people without 
resorting to violence. This negation is a substitute for - 
violence and bloodshed on the streets and villages, A 
permanent process of negation on the ballot paper 
will help in non-violent transformation of society in 
different phases óf evolving history. The exercise of 
this process will raise the consciousness of the people. 
Thus people will be evolving values for the citizen 
and society out of their own experience. 

We have come to realise that change of a government 
does not change society. Change of laws does not 
change people. The present electoral process has led 
to populalsm pandering to evils, selfighness, greed 
and permanent stratification of society. The need is to 
transcend the divisions and enlightened self- ~ 
consciousness where a voter can identify himself with 
the national and community consciousness. This will 
raise the cultural level of the representatives elected.’ 

_ The present process has reduced the representatives 
to advocates and brokers of the vested interests in 

eo (Continued on page 33) 
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COMMUNICATION 


psa he kernel of Dr Bhupinder Singh's communi- 
T cation (Mainstream, October 6, 1990) on our 
paper, “Tribal Welfare: Problems and Prospects” 
(Mainstream, May 19, 1990) is that we have undermined, 
ignored, sidetracked, brushed aside, turned a blind 
eye and deaf ear to the role of exploitation in tribal 
societies. Thus when the axiom of exploitation is 
questioned - which is In fact taken for granted — it 
comes as a surprise, opening the juke-box of doubts 
regarding the credibility of observations in tribal 
societies. If even casual visitors can cognise the facts 
of exploitation of tribals, why is it that some anthro- 


pologists, Alfred Gell for example, have raised doubts. 


on the ubiquity of exploitation, suggesting to fellow 
fieldworkers to analyse local situations without being 
hued by certain premises that are held universally? 
The local reality may skew from what is generally 
believed. 

Our intention in the paper was to draw attention to 
the specificities of diverse contexts, where acculturation 
may not necessarily disorient the people. No student 
of anthropology will ever deny the existence of exploi- 
tation in human communities — non-tribals exploit the 
tribals, a tribe exploits the other, within the same tribe 
the privileged section exploits the unprivileged. And 
also no student of anthropology will be overcome by 
the ideas generally accepted; an anthropologist starts 
his investigation with ‘open mind’, locating the nuances 
of micro reality in macro context. The relation between 
the two - the micro and the macro - may be exploitative 
it may not be so. The latter situations are extremely 
important for anthropological analysis as they deviate 
from what is believed and taught, and keeping this in 
mind we drew attention to the studles by Hill and 
Gell. We welcome a pedagogic correspondence course 
trying to correct an erring student - oh, you don’t 
know that the tribals are exploited, please consult the 
writings of A.R. Desai, open the pages of Economic 
and Political Weekly or Mainstream, read the reports of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and you will be fully convinced - tut if a 
study attributes prosperity of the tribals to their 
interaction with Hindu neighbours, in our opinion, it 
deserves more attention. As it Is myopic to think that 
the condition of the tribals has gone from bad to 
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worse, it is equally jaundiced to believe that all the 
tribals are exploited: Dr Bhupinder Singh (SUNCOM 
1982, Souvenir, p. 31), the then Joint Secretary, 
Department of Personnel and Training, Mcnistry of 
Home Affairs, Government of India, once wrote: 

It 1s surmised In some quarters that the extent of land aliens- 
tion has been Increasing on account of both private ard public 
sectors; this needs careful verification. There ls also no 
reliable evidence that the socio-economic conditions >f tribals 
have been deteriorating; on the contrary, reports suggest 
improvement. 

Every study begins witha digmatic cutlook. If 
the beginning is made with the idea ‘all tribals form 
an exploited lot’ - and its deduction, ‘the tribe I study 
is also’ &xploitéd’-~ 1 shall uncover the nexus of 
exploitation, the alienat:on of résofit¢es and labour, 
the ceaseless episodes of bonded labour, th2 prvlétat-- 
rianisation of the tribals because of development 
programmes. And I may reach a set of some canclusions: 
as the tribals can neither read nor write, they are 
vulnerable to exploitation by moneylenders; not 
acquainted with cash economy, the money that comes 
to them in the form of compensation, when their tradi- , 
tional habitational sites are taken’over for ir stallation 
of development projects, is squandered away unecono- 
mically, bringing the people in marginal sectors of 
urban economy; as some studies reported, a switch 
from shifting to wet cultivation ‘reduced th2 protein- 
intake of the people, making them nutritionally deficient. 

From conclusions of this type, which are no: incorrect, 
the tribe will emerge couched in the conceptual 
mould we may call ‘backward’. And in sucha picture, 
the strong cultural tradition of a tribe, which may 
provide an alternative to the ‘modem style of living’ 
is relegated to the background. Our contention here 
was that emphasis (or over-emphasis) on ‘Cackward- 
ness’ of the tribals, not only concretises our stereotypes 
about them, but also legitimises the praxis o7 mite 
ment programmes in which ‘we plan for the people’ 
rather than helping them ‘plan for themselves’. Let us 
submit here that the caricature of a tribe Im terms of 
value-loaded ca - ‘naked and underfe, illiterate 
and vulnerable, rustic and bumpkin, traditional and - 
exotic’, and several others of the same type - did not 
result from our conception; it is what is still prevalent 
in the discourse of modern authoropology and the 
stereotype of a tribe is constructed on these or similar 
lines. 
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Instezd of beginning with ‘all tribals are exploited’, 
if we tegin with an understanding of the tribal 


culture, its strong and valuable points, uncovering - 


and sysematising their traditional knowledge, not 
‘only our conception of the tribals will change but also 
our development programmes for them will be 
culturally congruent, meaningful and appropriate. A 
study of the relations within the tribe as well as with 
the wider world will illuminate the way in which the 
tribal culture is swayed away, ridiculed and made to 
look emaciated and dwarfed as a consequence of 
their exploitation. To reiterate, no anthropologist will 
ever dery the existence of exploitation of the tribals, 
and the-e is an urgent need to have institutional 
mechanisms through which they are safeguarded 
against tne recurrent and incessant instances of explol- 
tation ai the hands landlords, merchant class and 
others with vested interests, 

But tris is not all. For planning development of a 
tribe, so chat it is brought at par with other sections of 
the society, it is imperative that the development is 
holistic, in line with the existing culture of the people, 
and, above all, fully engages them. In the sociology of 
development, we make a distinction between dual 
and modernising societies; though they are analytical 
categories, societies do approximate them. A dual so- 
ciety is ore where distinction between the ‘rulers’ and 
the ‘people’ is firmly kept, so that decisions made at 
the top are passed down to the people. The ordinary 
people ir such societies have little influence in public 
affairs or in planning their development. Economic 
growth and development works are encouraged without 
any trust in the capability of the local people. Financial 
institutions, the means of production, the market and, 
most important, the knowledge, are all managed (and 
monopolised) by the outsiders, and the people are 
simple ‘passive recipients’. A distinctlon between 
‘involvement’ and ‘participation’ is relevant here: the 
people may be ‘involved’ in development programmes, 
they may be asked to donate voluntary labour, but 
technology, finances and knowledge are commanded 
by the p anners. The people do not ‘participate’ in 
them - they dq not plan their future. Benefits accruing 
from these development projects do not reach those 
who donate labour - we have myriad: cases where 
roads bu It with shramdan (voluntary labour) were 
advantageous only to big landlords and farmers. In 
dual societies, development amounts to an imposition 
of the officials’ will over the people. Condescension 
on the pert of government officials and conspicuous 
subservience on the part of the people characterise 
developrrent programmes in dual societies. ` 

In modemising societies, explicit efforts are made 


to ensure participation of the populace in planning and 
implementation processes. Plans are formalised after 
the full consent of the people who are in charge of the 
knowledge base of the development programmes. It is 
well known, for example, that community participation 
is central to social forestry programmes; in them, it is 
fully realised that for ensuring care of the trees (and 
encouraging afforestation), and also for ensuring that 
the benefits of these programmes go to the local 
people, it is essential that the whole community 
participates in them. When we say that the whole 
community is inspired to participate, it does not 
mean that the planners work with the vast mass of 
people; they work with the local institutions. It may 
be noted here that ‘democracy’ should be distinguished 
from ‘participation’. A country may have democracy 
without the actual participation of people in develop- 
ment programmes. 

Through ‘participation’ locai institutions are streng- 
thened. Developmental changes do not seem alien to 
the people. When they are the ‘proud builders of their 
villages, their communities’, the culture of development 
- which is indigenously created - is gradually cultivated 
in them. Now they come to Imbibe ‘modern’ technology, 
ideas and value systems without experiencing any 
conflict with their tradition. 

The planners, It has been repeated again and again, 
need to have a comprehensive knowledge ,of the 
people’s culture, a task accomplished with close integra- 
tion of social science enquiry with planning processes. 
It is ironical that we lack sufficient knowledge, what 
to talk of holistic, of the tribals (especially Primitive 
Tribes) for whom development programmes have 
been instituted. We know how innovations from 
smokeless chulahs to ‘colonies’ built to house people, 
have been rejected. The official machinery must realise - 
the importance of culture and its facts must be borne 
in mind while planning and implementing changes. 
Gandhiji was once asked: ‘Do you want your windows 
to be closed to the winds of the world?’ His reply 
was: ‘No, I want all my windows to be open, but I 
don’t want myself to be blown off my feet by any of 
the winds. I want to take my stand on my own 
culture and accept the best from others. Mine is only 
one of many possible ways of living.’ (cited from N.K. 
Bose, Culture and Society in India, Asia Publishing 
House, 1967, p. 287) 

So let there be no situation when the tribals are 
blown off their feet. Let there be no development 
programme which destroys the tribals’ culture. Primacy 
of culture in designing tribal development programmes 
was the central theme in our article. 


Department of Anthropology Vinay Kumar Sriopstava 
Untversily of Delhi 
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A True Friend of Sri Lanka 


This tribute to Prof Urmila Phadnis appeared in Thé Sunday Observer (Colombo) on November 18, 1990. 


` 


y had met her before but my - 
rA., first encounter with her at an 
Sadenie seminar was way back in 
1965, when the Indian School of 
International Studies (INU) was not 
in existence and the. Press Institute of 
Indla (then headed by Chanchal Sarkar) 
a seminar at the Indja 
International Centre in New on 
the topic-“India and her South-East 
Asian neighbours”, I was presenting 
the “Ceylon” paper on that occasion, 
the exact title of which I now don’t 
remember, and there she was, opposite 
me at the far end of the seminar table, 
alert as always, well-informed as usual, 
and argumentative, as she sometimes 
used to be. 
"Thad, about this time, sent off to 
the printer the book which subse- 
quently: in the year appeared under 
the title Indo-Ceylon Relations since 
Independence. So, I had plenty of/ 
ammunition myself, and quoted with 
some effect, I am inclined to think, 
from Panikkar, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
and others, to illustrate what has now. 
‘ become a hackneyed theme about Sri 
Lankan fears of Indian “expansionist” 
` designs. But our exchanges at that . 
seminar, I remember, were in the best 
spirit of academic camaraderie. 

I have met Urmila at so many 
‘seminars since then that I have lost 
count of them, mare often than not in. 
New Delhi, but in other Indian cities 
and in Sri Lanka as well. The last one 
wes in April this very year at a seminar ` 
- on geopolitics at Chandigarh. 

We have met socially on numerous 
occasions, often in our respective 
pone anew Deltona 


‘researched Religion 


’ 


or Colambo, and I remember vividly 
the last such occasion, again in April 
this year, when-I and mutual friends 
partook of the most delectable of 
vegetarian dinners in the company of 
her charming husband and daughter, 
Uma Shankar and Aditi. 

After the Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity was established, Urmila became 
a leading luminary of it, heading with 
distinction its South Asia Studies 
Division for many years. She became 
also the doyen of Sri Lankan studies, 
not only in that reputed institution, 
but in the whole of India. She inspired 
and tutored a whole generation of 
young Indian scholars of Sri Lankan 
studies, many of whom went on to 
become authors of articles and books 
on Sri Lanka. 

In their own right, and I know of 
at least one Sri Lankan scholar, now, a 
Senior Lecturer in Political Science at 
the Peradenlya University, who wor- 
ked under her guidance when he was 
researching for his PhD. in New Delhi. 

Urmila was a prolific writer and 
frequent contributor to scholarly jour- 
nals and Magazines, besides publishing 
books on Sri Lanka and South Asia, 
which are held in high regard. She 
was the author of the impeccably 
and Politics in Sri 
Lanka, which Manohar Publishers 
brought out in 1976, and it was only 
this year that Sage, New Delhi, 
published her ee and. Nation- 
Building in South Asia. Urmila also co- 
authored with Ela Dutt Luitht Maldives: 
Winds of Change in an Atoll State (New 
Delhi, South Asian Publishers, 1985), 
which is the most comprehensive 


~ Editor 


analysis of developments from ancient 
times until the early eighties. 

Those who knew her counted her . 
as a true friend and well-wisher of 
Sri Lanka. Like many of her peers in 
New Delhi, she might have had an: 
ambivalence about the IPKF experience 
in the island. : 

But I have never heard her express 
any views but those which she thought 
were in the best interest of Sri Lanka, 
and her judgements of Sri Lankan 
policies were strictly academic. In July 
1989 she was one among a group of 
six eminent Indian intellectuals, which 
included Nikhil Chakravartty, Raj- 
mohan Gandhi, B.G. Verghese, 
M. Pande and S. Sahay, who expres- 
sed concern over statements made on 
behalf, of the then Rajiv Gandhi 
Government which, they believed, 
suggested a “disturbing shift” from a 
commitment to the unity of Sri Lanka 
to that of the “security of the Tamils 
of the Island”. In: their signéd state- 
ment, the group hoped that this was 
not a prelude to support for secession 
which, according to them, “would. 
worsen ‘rather than improve the 
prospects of security for Tamils living 
within or close to Sinhala-majority 
areas”. 

Urmila was only recently appointed 
Editor of the prestigious Delhi-based 
South Asia Journal, and her last ommu- , 
nication to me was a telegram request- 
ing consent to print an article of mine 
in a forthcoming, issue of the journal. 
It was not long after that that I had - 
the news of her death. I did not even 
know that she had been aoe for 
some time. Q` : 
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Walking with: Human Rights to Development - HI 


DEVAKI JAIN.. 


' 
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The author is Director of the Institute ea Studies Trust, New Delhi. This is the keynote address she delivered at 
‘the Annual Conference of the Evert Vermeer Foundation (EVF) of Netherlands, an affiliate of the Labour Party of 
Great Britain, at Amsterdam on March 31, 1990. The basic issues raised in this address remain relevant even if some - 
voints mentioned here have become dated due to the fast changing developments on the Indian scene, The first part of 


this address pna in Mainstream (December 8, 1990).- 


Development: Hawke and Doves 


re force which is taking centre stage ir this 

zrea of human rights is development. Perhaps 

an overstatement but to emphasise the point I 
would say that where earlier colonisation or/and 


forms of authoritarlan government like fascism, military ` 


dictatorship, and even feudalism were the forces that 
conflicted with, or encroached on human rights 
territories, today the armoured tank is development. 


Perhaps I should say, what is deemed as development, ; 


_ what is generated in the name of development. 


Development as it is now being generated is 


: encroaching on the people's rights; instead of enhancing 


them: it is particularly pressing on the spaces occupied 
by the poor, on their capabilities for managing their 
livelihcod. 

The documentation'and articulation of the dialogues 
and ditferences are on “what development?” “what 


© should be its substance?” ` 
Development has become a bad word especially’ 
- amongst environmentalists, women and those interested 


in removal of poverty and exploitation. 15 It has, like 
the many headed serpe 


not- only the earth and the air, but: deepened the 
divide amongst and within societies, distorted aspira- 


. tions and finally perpetuated dependence amongst 


unequels especially of the South on the North.!® 
Henze, wherever we'go, South or North, we hear 
of rethinking development,” defining development,*¥ 
or alternative development specified into alternatives 
in employment, in health, in education, marketing, 
indices of evaluation,” and so on. - . 
But these dissenting voices in development expressed 
most forcefully in protests,, resistances by the 
“movements”, environmental, women, ethnic minorities 
and so on ~ usually aggregations, networks of grassroot 
organisations ~ are not able to contain the dominant 


\ 


nt Hydra in Greek Mythology _ 
or the Kalinga. Sarpa of Indian Mythology, poisoned: 


~ Editor 


development paradigms. They are, in spite of thelr 


‘visibility, volces in the wilderness, even if the wilderness 


is larger in size, and more beautiful than the cultivated 
territory oc »pied by the so-called mainstream. 

There is an urgent task before us, the community 
of earth citizens,” sincerely engaged in development 
coor eration to legitimise these voices, to convert their 
articulation into the dominant theoretical paradigm 
(acceptable both to North/South, and East/West). A 
flood of “macro” scale and coverage is needed. to 
dismantle, wash the debris or orthodoxy. Micro efforts 
can only be relief-giving and indicative - they are 
easily flooded out by macro pressure. 

Sounds like a tall and istic order but its 
realism and urgency is what I wish to dwell on. 

The material pressure both on the poor countries 
(of the South) and the poor within them, and within 
the poor the women and the children is not only 
increasing, not only devastating but getting congealed 
rather than dissolved. Death,” material discomfort in 
the form of less access to livelihood, malnourishment, 
ingreased distances to water and fuel and Work; ex- 
posure to toxic hazard and diseases is an increasing 
phenomena in this lowest crust. Simultaneously, the 
upper crust is getting congealed in its position and 
life-styles and finds it intolerable to move out or give 
room /accOmmodate, make a “sacrifice” for, either 
equlty or sustainability. 

These distanced crusts will not aein at rest. 
There will be - as there already is in the ghettos of 


‘cities all over the’ world - increasing violence, 


criminalisation leading, as it already has led, to martial 
states, ‘perhaps to be brought down again by people’s 
uprisings. There will then be widespread suppression 
of political human rights - andi denelopient will be 


responsible for it. 
Secondly, the changes within the Soviet Union and 


. Eastern Europe, while oy unplug one kind of system, 
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would be seeking another form. Like many other 
commentators, I too do not see these. changes as a 
certificate. I see it as a lesson that building equity 
requires more than ownership of the means of 
production - but the quest for an equitable and just 
society and the responsibility of the state to ensure it 
remains. : 

In many ways a development, which would heal 
the countries of the South, release them in a sustainable 
manner from the subjugation of the debt, might be 


equally appropriate for these Easter European. 


countries under transformation. 

Hence ‘development’ has a major responsibility in 
the protectioh of human rights. 

We cannot be bystanders to either of these potentially 
explosive situations - especially when there are insights 
that are before us on a paradigm of development 

-which can yield growth with equity. Or miss the 
opportunity offered to us of saving human lives - 
which is what really a strong united intervention can 
and ought to do. — 

But it is not easy. In development too as in defence 
there are the “hawks” and the “doves” — and there is 
a continuous battle between them as in the Pentagon 
or the South Block in Delhi. 

The hawks are those who promote rapid 
industrialisation even if it means imports not only of 


goods but technologies, even if it means that the: 


economy is bent basically to export, a heavy dependence 
on trdde, where modernisation is seen in terms of 
converting dispersed, peasant societies into urban, 
modern, perhaps concentrated population societies. 
They would not be inhibited in entering world markets 
whatever the cost, in fact would see “progress” and 
“modernisation” in terms of presence in the world 
market. They would thus push and pull the economies 
and societies of the poor countries towards what is 
called high rates of growth accompanied by the 
manufacture of industrial products and their exports, 
the presence of modern cities apart from modern 


The doves are those who propose a more dispersed 
form of growth, a which may not show itself 


in the trade statistics but would show itself in the - 


employment and wage statistics, a growth which 
sometimes may not show itself in the production 
statistics but in fact would in a kind of non-monetised 
or less properly counted production and trade that 
goes on in the large traditional zones of the poor 
countries. The doves would emphasise the production 
of health, food, the proviston of basic education, 
health as necessary preconditions of economic growth 


as they would the growth of human capability. They” 


would argue that equity and growth can go hand in 
hand. They would even argue that in the long run 
sustainable growth even in terms of the Gross Domestic | 
Product (GDP) even as it is measured now will be 
possible if the stimulus for growth comes from a. 
more dispersed or a widespread change than in the 
obvious small sectors associated with modem 
development. (Reg Green) i 7 i 
Right to Work - An Indian Example’ : 

To illustrate this point, both of the differences and, 
the difficulties, of the redefining development lobby I 
would like to take you to today’s India - ‘to the 
economic.policy debate that is raging there. 

One of the central pegs of the National Front led by 
V.P. Singh (NF-the new central government in India) 
Government's development programme is to offer 


uthe Right to Work to every Indian citizen. ™* This , 


ideal has been in our plans and other economic 
documents since Independence - in fact Jawaharlal 


_ Nehru mentions it in his introduction ,to' the Third 


Five Year Plan of India (1961-66).4 However, the NF 
wants to convert what is an economic goal into a 
political right with legal teeth. It wants to. make it a 
constitutional guarantee, which means the government 
has a legal obligation to the citizen, who in turn has 
an economic right over the government. ` 
How to translate this right into a reality? In a 
country with 10 million men and women visibly un- 
employed and a shortage of financial resources, and 
with pressures mounting on its existing political and 
economic frame, where will the government suddenly 
find these jobs? How does a poor unemployed person 
exercise this right? Through what mechanisms? Is this 
a fool's paradise? ; i? 
Guaranteeing the right to work is not a new idea of 
economic policy. It is part of the Socialist™* constitution, 
it is part of the labour movement's aspirations - the 
ILO even has a convention on it and so on.” It has 
been challenged by the capitalist countries as even 
impinging on the right ‘NOT’ to work or to “choose” 
work, etc. i . 
However, thé new government Intends som 
wider in coverage and deeper in implications. It ‘will 
try to build a full employment plan out of a geographical 
area production base. In other words, resources, 
skills, existing job slots, local, social and economic 
institutions, and local needs for goods and services 
will be the base on which a labour engagement plan, 
with a timè frame, will be drawn up not for relief or 
off season work but sustainable income - either 
through wage or self-employment - will be drawn.” 
There will be local accountability through the 
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devolution of some of these finafclal ; Allocation 
of financial and human resources will be decided by 
the elected body not by a national scheme. Resources 
will cone from the government but also can be 
mobilised locally.” ` 

This work, fee job slots, will not be ponde 

from capacity of Delhi but by the locally elected body. 

The obligation, the responsibility, rests there - proximate 

to the p2rson, to the voter. One can see accountability 
‘being Erought from Delhi to the ‘doorstep, to ‘the 
. grassroot. One can seë the elected representative 
hopping to deliver, lest he be removed next time. This 
puts the obligntion close to the right - the only 
guarantee for those with less access, namely the poor, 
the rurel and amongst them women. 

-An example of the kind of reach such a ‘policy’ 
directive can have into the structure of the economy 
even if somewhat trivial - is a decision (proposal) of 
the Railway: Minister to replace plastic cups and 


glasses by earthenware crockery; and synthetic mill ` 


fabric uniforms by handwoven fabric uniforms for 
the Railways. Railway purchase is one of the largest 
bulk purchases in the country.” 

_ Thus. the long, hopefully strong, massive, mass- 
based hand ‘of the right-to-work programme can 
draw, if.not drag, the production process towards the 


poor. 
Such a reach will certainly shift the asset-base, the _ 


sources for the generation of wealth and income, of 
growth. It will bubble up (not trickle down) re- 
orienting investment and technological policies, 


includiag import and export policy: it will enter the , 


internafional domain. - 
. Already the voices hostile to this kind of approach 
are condemning the programme from London, 
‘Hongkong and of course India. The London Economist 
fears ‘that India’s industrial „development is being 
disman:-led. 
They see buoyant Indian industrial advancement 
. being dragged down to the bullock cart and spinning 
wheel. They see cold ‘water being thrown on these 
of 
But iə this so? i 
Thre recent Indian economic papers, from fairly 


‘respectable sources, analyse India’s so-called success. 


These mainstream economists argue that the ‘old’ 
growth was a false superficial growth - and fhe 
capital jormation savings rate it generated did not go 
as it should to investment but to elite consumption. 
. So it wes “wasted”. Further they suggest that spreading 
the employment base, especially into rural-areas, will 
generate efféctive demand, purchasing power which 
will buoy up the economy at a broader base and the 


dn rural areas will generate a different type 


ti 


" enhancement of the under-utilised productive capability 


of labour will generate the supply, the growth and the 

savings, industrial and the overall growth rate, ds 
well as savings rate as follows: ` 

A significant part of the recent highly acclaimed 
individual growth has been in’ consumer durables 
which cater to a fairly limited segment of the population. 
The demand for such durables and high value non- 
durables in absolute terms is very substantial and has 


come from the rapid growth in organised sector 


‘Incomes. The direct and iridirect foreign exchange 


content of meeting these demands is very high and has 


contributed in no small measure to the current balance 


of payments problems. A diversified pattern of agri- 
cultural growth and more rapid employment generation 
of demand 
for manufactured goods which can be met at lower 
cost in terms of capital and foreign exchange. In this | 
sense, the restructuring of industrial growth will be a 
consequence of the reorientation or agricultural growth. 
K.N. Raf": The Indian economy has been growing 


at the rate of more than 5 per cent per annum. But this’ 


higher rate of growth has not only been taking place 
at a fairly high cost in terms of foreign exchange 
(since the manufactured products catering to the 


' upper income groups have generally a relatively high 


import content) but with other social and political 
consequences. There is in fact now a distinct danger 
of highly polarised growth taking place in India from 
now, as in Latin American countries, unléss strong 
corrective action is taken in the near future. 

For higher rate of growth of national income as a 
whole has not raised the rate of saving in the economy 
but has materialised alongwith lower.rates of savings 
than before. Evidently the higher incomes have gone 
in part to higher levels of consumption among classes 
that have experienced rising - levels of income, 
particularly in the urban sector. 

The dangers.of polarisation in the economy, with 
levels of per capita income and consumption remaining 

almost unchanged in the rural sector but rising relatively 
rapidly in the urban sector,. are therefore now very 
sete and have to be faced squarely. 

Another paper suggests that low consumption levels, 
increasing disparities in agricultural incomes and 
changes in savings behaviour, are not only interlinked, 
but are in some sense related to a general demand 


` problem. Against the background of steady environ- 


mental degradation this explains the 
susceptUbility to sudden variations in weather cycles. 
A deeper critique of the economic theory behind 
the industry and export-led paradigm for developing 
countries is presented by another economist, which 
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one 


she calls a Labourist approach.™*** In this apart from 
showing from empirical evidence that industrialisation 
did not “mop up” the surplus labour in agrarian 
‘ economies, as predicted by economists likè Arthur 
Lewis, she critiques those programmes which try to 
mop up poverty, through poverty-targeted credit, etc. 

It is the entire production base that has to be 

‘replanned not merely the fringe, if we are serious 
about giving the poor unemployed centre stage. The 
Right to-Work programme also wants to scrap the 
existing anti-poverty schemes and make anti-poverty a 
central policy not a ‘sop’. 

Thus, this visible, layered growth in India, extolled 
by the World Bank and the London Economist was, 
not percolating into the economy but carrying the 
economy invisibly deeper into dependence and debt. 
It was building up explosive stagnation at the base In 
economic and social terms. 


South Commission Perspectives 
Voices from the South Commission* debates on 


Defining Development crowd my mind as I write ` 


this. The Commission too had its ‘hawks and doves’. 

The hawks warn against “inward” looking strategies, 
marginalisation from the global mainstream. Poverty 
focussed development strategy or walking with the 
poor out of poverty, a strategy which asks for 
modification of consumer styles, adopting labour in- 
tensive production processes, worrying about wage 


goods and not the value of exports or rank in industry . 


was called ‘miserabilisation” - becoming poor, instead 
of making the poor rich. 

The North would be too happy to leave you in 
your puddies, they said. 

There was difference of opinion also on who are 
the actors in development ~ governments or “people”. 


Those used to working from governmental land inter- _ 


governmental tables could only see the history of the 
world through official events. The energetic, creative, 
strong impulses towards development emerging from 
the “soil” in the poor countries were not recognised. 
To that extent, the need to shift responsibility for 
change from the State to Society, through decentralisa- 
tion and using of people’s institutions seemed a risky 
venture to those from establishments. 

Finally, of course wisdom prevailed and the South 
Commission also supports a style and substance of 
development that makes livelihood, and human 

‘ capability building, with democratic politics its charter 
of development. 

The erherging view is that: “generating sustainable 

“employment for the massive under-employed and 
unemployed, ever increasing labour force is the 
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fundamental base of a people - centred development. 
It requires a fresh look at perspectives on -upital and 
labour as two separate productive factors; a critical, 
review of earlier macro theories of the linkages between 
modernisation and employment generaticn and the 
promotion of appropriate innovate mechanisms to 
give this right, the right to earn livelihood to tie people”. 

But whether it is India or the South, this type of 
development which generates growth from the 
‘traditional’ production and trade base, which keeps 
a low profile on the high tech goods and services, 
which appeals to austerity, is not accepted as good 
economics. Further the ‘entrenched classes. and 
institutions in the North and South will nct allow its 
wisdom to prevail as it will hurt them. 


Feminist Perspectives ` 

To those who have been in feminist discussions on ' 
development there is an element of deja vu in this ` 
retrospect on development, in alternative development. 
Going against the dominant discourse is a habit - 
both in the home and in the public domain. Women 
are often ridiculed for talking of “other” -hings, for 
lack of protocol. But it is increasingly being recognised 
that male ‘protocol’ and focus are off track.” 

As those engaged in research on and action with 
women collate their information and experience, they 
find that the theories'and strategies of development 
so far on the anvil are inconsistent with thei- findings. 

These findings relate to the characteris-ics of the 
economy and its operation as they observe it, the 
management of change, the possibility as well as the 
constraints, apart from the priorities, that women lay 
out as the substance of development, namely, the 
satisfaction of the basic needs of food, health and 
education; of equity within the society. 

From thelr findings, they are able to construct 


` specific plans, underlined. with theory, amd policy; 


with institutions and method which woulc riot only 


. bring the kind of economy and hopefully polity that 


would safeguard wamen’s interest, but the -nterest of 
all - as well as the planet earth. 

What are these challenges that are posed and ' 
practices that are proposed? 

The challenges are posed to the description of the 
economic characteristics of the country and the 
evaluative or normative scales used in concepzualisation 
of descriptive categories. 

Practices proposed range from an emphasis on 
method, and process rather than goal / target to revealing 
“alternatives” in every field of development. 

At the level of action most of the energy and time 
of women has been spent on resisting the kind of 
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ee fallout that is being generated. 

Taken altogether, the findings and ideas emerging 
From worren’s experience makes the effort or the 
exercise of bringing women into the planning process, 
integrating women into development, earmarking funds 


and, schemes for women, and making women visible - 


appear trrortl. í 

There is a gap between ground reaļity and the 
conceptualisation of descriptive categories. This arises 
because the definitional and classificatory systems 
emerge from economic and social organisation and 
processes appropriate to the North - to the indus- 
trialised “organised” economies. 

Women predominate in various types of groupings 
many of which are unknown or unrecognised. From 


culturally derived formations such as those which’ 


gather arcund blinjans, those which gather around 
festivals, rtuals related to women; there are economic 
formations such as traditional methods of saying 
where movrey is hot only put away but circulated. 
Some of th2se forms of social relations have provided 
the basis for larger homogenous affirmations of 
solidarity especially in the field of resistance. These 
events of resistance have by and large been against a 
policy whzther it is of expansion of liquor shops, 
cutting of trees, breaking of hutments and so on. 
When ve look then at the Women’s Perspective for 
Development Planning, two points emerge: 1) A plan- 
ning process which begins with the grassroots and its 
knowledge of reality, which is built on the choices of 
the group on what they want and how they want to 
get which builds, on their own working relations with 
the soclety and the environment around them, whether 


it'is expressed in institutions or informal gatherings. 
2) Which builds on choices or an ordér of priorities | 


which wot ld satisfy basic needs such as income, food 
and health a kind of minimum well-being as a ast 
step. 

If we look at what the body of women’s sidie 
literature is revealing, it is basically wanting to stand 
most of the existing vocabulary of classification in the 
social sciences on its head. It would question scales 
which would suggest that the major areas of production 
and trade as operated by the “poor”, the masses, is 
informal. For example, in economics it would say this 
is the central mode of production and trade. From 
employment point of view, from output and turnover 
‘point of view. Thus it would not be called as a 
marginal imformal sector but me major manufacturing 
and trainir g sector and so on.” 

The major proportion of people - especial 
„women - in the developing countries are working 
and relating informally that this has its strengths, not 
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` eradicating poverty — 
„human rights is the hardrock of orthodoxy; orthodoxy 


only weaknesses. For those in the labour movement 
in the North, it is necessary to recognise the legitimacy, -> 
viability arid even positive values of self-employment 
not merely insist that informal labour moves into a 


_ world of labour similar tọ those in highly structured 


economies. Facilitating workers’ of various kinds to, 
avail of workers’ rights is facilitating human rights. 
Many theologies and philosophies of the West and 
East have reflected on the question of individual 
autonomy as well as the self. Names familiar to 


. Westerners are perhaps John Stuart Mill.- even Spinoza 


and Kierkiegaard. The ethics on ‘self-development 
and realisation as providing the strongest basis for 
moral a is however not the popular idiom of 
today. 

Today-it is the eiie ethic, organisation, and 


` consciousness-raising which suggests the submersion, 


if not sublimation of the individual. Whether we take 
communes in socialist countries, we take the institutions 
like trade unions and associations in Western countries 
~ or the family, the boundary is the group, not He 
individual. 

In my opinion, this had led to a breakdown of 
morality. The ethics is asked of the group, not the 
individual and has tended to erode and allow the 
decay of individual's sense of responsibility. On the 
other hand, women still continue to take and ‘face, 
responsibility as individuals - in the family, harmonising 
the particular or the general, the subjective or the 
objective within their “self”. A feminist ethic? 

A revival of focus on individual morality”- self- 
consciousness, self-control — might replace a moral 
aggregation of irresponsible individuals with a moral 
aggregation of responsible individuals. It would also 
draw more of the society to follow practices which 
women are already following.’ 

For me as an Indian - familiar with Hinduism as a 


-way of life — this emphasis on individual autonomy 


with the goal being self-realisation does not appear 
strange. This kind of belief system provided the base 
for the non-violent freedom movement that Gandhi 
launched in India. 


Reflections 

As I reflect on my journey in development, I hope 
the-directions may become apparent to you. 

First that the real impediments for cooperation in 
the worst form of violation of 


in economics, in politics, in the conceptualisation of, 
the social sciences, the categories, theories that they 
generate. It is necessary not to limit development 
cooperation only-to material transfers, but to go to the 
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root of the riature and method of development. 
Second, a paradox ~ that macro processes, structures 
and theories whether at national, regional or inter- 
national level are the key to change (not the micro 
grassroot organisation) and at the same time issue 
‘based movements like environment, women, workers 


are the key instruments for change, not gnvemmenta 


not even summits. 

Í Three, that material cooperation is necessary but 
less critical than intellectual cooperation between North 
and South.” I hope, I have been able to show through 

‘illustration how an entire economic edifi built from 
conceptualisation of the principal actors in economics, 
to theory, practice and normative indices would need 
to be pulled down if an innocuous looking production 
programme which will give a right to work to the poor is 
genuinely implemented. I also hope I have been able to 
show that this programme, this right cannot be exercised 


unless we have decentralised, “people centred” people - 


- designed (intelligence of local ground level) 
development where accountability is enhanced. 


Consequently, that this right cannot be exercised ` 
unless there is a democratic system, elections through . 


the one-person, one-vote principle, with multiple choices 


to a local government which Is accountable = - susceptible . 


to the voter. Right to development needs forward and 
backward linkages - sharpens its focus towards equity. 

The divide of class, ethnicity and gender - in 
countries North or South, rich or poor, cannot be 
resolved without a political process - and that process 
‘has to permit the expression of distress, whether the 
distress is political or economic, individual or collective. 

The legal macro framework of human rights 
declarations and safeguards are critical and important. 
What, however, emerges is that the who, how and 
when of the affirmation of the rights is equally crucial 
for it to flourish. In other- words, the means carries the 
‘rights’ with it. ; , 

Further, that in assessing the expression of human 
rights it is necessary to look beyond the visible and 
formal and even accept the prevalence“of informal 
‘invisible, inarticulate modes of social dynamics. 

The economic theory underlying development thrusts 
needs not only dismantling but re-assembling to 
show that, people-centred, poverty-removing strategies 
are both more efficient and often more sustainable in 
their growth path than the “backing the fast horse” 
. approach and for legitimising this theory, ‘North/ 
South intellectual alliance is crucial. 


The Moral Dimension 


It is my experience that wia the system, 
whatever the space it occupies geographically, culturally 
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or in size, the individual who operates the system can 
transform its operation. The same project takes different 

’ administrators; the same state gives different signals 
under different leaders. 

Some philosophers perceive the human as nasty, 
brutish and short (Hobbes), others as a part of the 
universal soul or divinity (Vaishnavism). How far one 
rests faith in the individual’s goodness, even in ‘the 
old-fashioned Aristotlian sense, depends on which 
view we take of ourselves. 

Gandhi, and interestingly Thomas Nagel, a Westem 
philosopher™, in addressing themselves to the question 
of poverty and oppression. (the suppression of human 
rights) and inequity suggest that moral sensibility, 
“putting oneself in the other person’s shoes” provides 
a method of reducing conflict, domination. , 

An individual who has a,conscience, who is “moral”, 


can shape the space around her/him towards the `, 


good. How important then to address’ oneself to the 
moral side of ouselves? To pay attention to our 
individual moral responsibility to protect and promote 
human rights? . 

There is a whole area of legal philosophy where 
psychopaths, are absolved of guilt on the plea of 
diminished responsibility - drawing the boundary of 
when a psychopath’s responsibility begins and when 
say, the effect of his unhappiness in the family, etc. 
ends.” As we extend the boundary, the person’s 
responsibility just fades away. There is a tendency 
‘amongst us too, to diminish responsibility by locating 
the cause for an injustice in a space far away from 
ourselves. Children in Africa die because of the 
World Bank and IMF, say some or children in Africa 

. die because our governments are insensitive say others, 
But neither says we are responsible. 

We must avoid that We cannot evade sponsibility 
in relation to the persistence of. deprivation and 
death in the midst of plenty. We cannot avoid the 
responsibility for inequity. Inequity amongst the US 
is ultimately our moral responsibility. Human rights 
is an instrument to generate equality through the 


> moral engineering of development. We sliould not be 


shy to be good. Qa es 
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their cons:ituencies. The need is to raise the system. 


fromthlá morass. Two principles should be incorporated 
in the electoral process. Anybody to get elected must 
get a majority of votes polled and each voter may 
either-vote_in favour of one or negate all.when he 
considers all to be equally damnable, who do not or 
cannotramsform society and have betrayed the people. 

The corcepts of socialism have to be worked out in 
“terms of the debate that Gandhi started with Nehru in 
the light o the experience in the Western and Socialist 
countries. The emphasis has to be civilisational which 
will generate a system in tune with our culture based 
on truth and non-violence. Secularism has to be based 
-on Indian culture in totality and not on the concept of 
composite culture which was mischlevously designed 
to be divisive. 


+ 


THESE are some ideas for redefining our fundamental 
national gpals for which a new consensus is needed. 
The old road is leading to a disastrous situation. Let 
us find omt a new path in terms of our civilisation 
taking the best of both the ancient and the modern 
and synthesizing them for the benefit of future 
generatiors. 

Standing in\the 43rd year of Independence, it 
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seems 1947, the year of political freedom was a minor 
milestone in India’s struggle for independence. We 
have to realise that our struggle was civilisational and 
continues to be so. Greater and more tortuous struggles 
for moral, social and economic independence are still’ 
ahead. Gandhiji’s debate with Nehru has to be taken 
up in right earnest. A socially and economically moral 
India cannot be created with immoral expediency. 

Recent International developments in technology and 
environment are pointing towards the validity of the 


Mahatma. Can we take up the challenge of redefining 


our national goals and bujld up a new consensus in 
the spirit of Indian Civilisation to build a New Man? 
Q 


MANY IN ONE 


ONCE again | draw your attention to the difficulties India has 
had to ‘encounter and her struggle to overcome them. Her 
problem wes the problem of the word in miniature. India Is t09 
vast In Its area and too diverse In Its races. -It Is many countries 
“packed In one geographical receptacle. It is just the oppostie of 
what Europe truly le, namely, one country made into many. Thus 
Europe in its culture and growth has had the advantage of the 
strength of the many as well as the strength of the one. india, 
on the contrary, being naturally many, yet adventifiouely one, 
has all along suffered from the looseness of Its diversity and the 
feebleness of its unity. A true unity is like a round globe, It rols 
on carrying its burden easily; but diversity Is a many-comered — 
thing which has to be dragged and pushed with all force. 

X (Rabindranath Tagore: Nationallest 
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‘Partha S. Ghosh: Bangladesh Politics . 
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unity on the basis of “Barigladeshi nationalism” he 


announced that all schools of the country would have < 
a Kabya Tirtha to propagate Hindu religious teachings . 


and that at least one Hindu member would be included 
in each of the Sub-district and District Councils in 


proportion to their population. Janmashtami (Lord: 


Krishna’s birthday) was declared a national holiday 
by Ershad himself at a national conference of the 
Hindus held in Dhaka recently and his Government's 
contribution to Hindu Kalyan Trust which he himself 


had floated, was increased from Taka 2 crores to Taka 


3 crores, ! 
There is also an opinion, particularly held by BNP 


` sympathisers, that India had ‘secretly advised the ' 


Awami League not to create difficulties for Ershad 
beyond a point so long as the party itself was not ina 
position: to’ take over when Ershad was gone. In 
support of their point they argue that in 1986 by 
agreeing to participate in the parliamentary elections 
the Awami League gave Ershad a legitimacy which 
he never deserved. They also point out that in the 
Dhaka University student politics the period when 
Chhatra League (the students wing of the Awami 
League) was in power it was the quietest period. 
Many even go to the extent of saying that the arms 
a the Chhatra Leaguers used to settle their scores 

oppositional student factions could never have 
ben available without governmental connivance. These 


are, however, moot points and are not easily verifiable. : 


if re 
+ 

The question now is which way the wind will blow in 

Bangladesh politics. A country which has not established 

its strong democratic institutions always finds it more 

difficult to handle democratic politics than oppositional 

politics against an autocratic ruler. In that way 

Bangladesh is in for more instability during and after 
“the elections which will presumably be held as per 

schedule.* . 

Against Ershad, the Awami League and the BNP 
had closed their ranks but now that Ershad is not on 
the scene there is no reason to believe that they would 
provide a combined alternative. There are fundamental 
ideological differences between the two, the most 


important of which is the dichotomy between Bengali 


and Bangladeshi nationalisms to which reference has 
already been made above. Besides, leaders of both the 


parties allege each other of having masterminded the . 


assassinations of Mujibur Rahman and Ziaur Rahman 


n 


respectively. Hasina who jibes at Khaleda as “Mrs 


. General” and as a pro-Western stooge claims-that the 
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fruits of Bangladesh’s liberation were completely 7 


destroyed by- Khaleda party’s undemocratic anie 
politics. ' . 
Khaleda on the other hand blames the Awami Leigu 
of ruining the democratic fabric by its totalitarian 
experiment which was operationalised by the BAKSAL 
on one hand and Rakkhi Bahini (a paramilitary force): 
on the other. She claims that the only period of 
stability in Bangladesh politics was during the regime 
of Ziaur Rahman but that was“brought to an end by 
the Awami League’ s machinations, the worst expression 
of which was his assassination. ` 

Both Awami League and the BNP have indeed 


` their constituencies but in the absence of fair elections : 


the indicators are not dear to gauge their relative . 


strengths. From whatever can be derived from the 


_ general and local elections (although rigged) as well 


as students and teachers politics, it may be said that 
in the urban areas the BNP competes with the Awami 
League at par, if not enjoying an edge over the 


former, while in the rural aréas the Awami League ^, 
- has a distinct advantage over the BNP primarily for 


its forty years of experience in organisation building. 


‘The, Awami League has a long record of agitational 
politics, first against the Pakistani regime and then ' 


against'the BNP rule. The latter, on the contrary, has 
limited experience. Created as a “sarkari party” it 


‘ hardly needed an organisation during Ziaur Rahman’s 
time. Its organisational experience is scarcely a decade , 


old, that is, after Ziaur Rahman’s assassination in 


1981. Its major strength emanates from the Jatter’s - 
-, popularity in which respect /Mujibur Rahman who 
' became extremely unpopular towards the end of his 


rule, is a liability for the Awami League.. 

While the Awami League is organisationally better 
off it must be underscored that the Dhaka University . 
politics which has enormous impact on the country’s 
political mood has a pro-BNP bias now. The Dhaka 


. University Central Students Union (DUCSU) is now 


controlled by the BNP as also the unions of eleven 
hostels (called halls) out of a total of fourteen. Only in 


“one hostel, the Chhatra League is in power. In the 


remaining two there are coalitions with the BNP and 


‘the Chhatra League being the dominant partners. in 


one each. 


Dhaka University teachers politics also points toa ' 


pro-BNP wave. Categorised ås Blue, Pink and White, 


‘which characterize the ideological stances of teachers. 


- often mere factional affiliation determines one’s 


‚colour — the latter usually manifest their party loyalties 
\ through these colours. As such, Blue represents the 
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wami League sympathisers while Pink other pro-democracy, 
gressive ard Leftist elements. Of late White has emerged 
ithe scene ir a big way which is said to represent the pro- 

elements. Whites are stronger as a group in the 
versity Serate and Syndicate and at present four out of 

< Deans owe their loyalty to this group. Interestingly, 
shad’s Jatiya Party failed to make any inroad into the 


udents and teachers politics inspite of its rule for almost 


ne years. 
There is a possibility that the cleavage between the 
wami Leagu2 and the BNP would widen over the issue of 


mstitutianal amendment. The Awami League has been’ 


»manding tre regtoration of parliamentary form of 
wernment while the BNP wants that the present system 
ould continie. Since Chief Justice Shahabuddin Ahmed 
is been appcinted as the acting President to prepare for a 
ee and fair election, the debate has been postponed for the 


ne being. A parliamentary poll before the presidential 


1e would be to the advantage of the Awami League andif . 


wins two-thirds majority it would “try its best to amend 
e constitutian to do away with the presidential system. In 
îy case an acrimonious debate over the issue seems to be 
aavoidable. y 

Given the >olitical uncertainty one is forced to take up 
e task of anelysing the probable temptations of the Army 
Jump into he fray once again. Because of the peculiar 
rcumstances under which the liberation war was unleashed, 
mgali Army officers played the most vital role in its 
\ccess. As such they have earned a place in the nation’s 
alitics which cannot simply be wished away. In 1983, ina 
onograph published by the Dhaka University Press it was 
gued that the only solution to the state of instability in 
angladesh would be to accept the reality of the Army’s 
ile in politics and structurally integrate it into the body 
dlitic of the Country. Subsequently there has always been a 
zbate on the subject and various models have been analysed 
ich as the Turkish model, the Indonesian model and so 
a, but none seems to receive general approval. Actually in 
highly politcised country like this itself is a 
dl order. Bu- so long this is' not done, stability cannot be 
chieved either. ‘ 

The basic >roblem in Bangladesh is how to bridge the 
idespread popular despair and seemingly widespread 
otimism among the people about their determination, 
‘hich they hed once shown in their liberation war against 
akistan. In one of her recent articles, Dr. Khurshida 
egum of Jahangir University wrote about this crisis: 

The inheren intricacies in conceptual faundation of politics 

are some of the reasons why in the recent years people do not 

show much Interest in the’national elections... A rickshaw 
driver of Dhaka city while he was talking about the political 

slogans of Is. am, told this author, “We are no more blind, our . 

eyes are now ” Another rickshaw driver, when asked. 

about the recent movement of the Opposition against Ershad, 
answered with a hidden frustration, “Well, I am’ only 
cocerned about my empty stomach... ers the situation’ 
would turm worse if Emhad resigns... I don’t Know... 

Everyone In good to me. It llth same for me whowra 

comes...” May we ‘try to get at least one explanation of 

inina ee ee ere Or DE ORREN 

_ drivers of Draka dty? O | 
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[COMMUNICATION 


i - Double-speak 


È have come across K.R. Malkani’s article on the 

: ‘concept’ of secularism (Mainstream Annual 1990), 

and have been noticing his views often of late in your 
journal. 

< Believe me, I am firmly of the view that your 

journal is doing a good job by publishing him regularly. 

It is very essential, at this stage of national politics, 

that saner minds outside his fanatical BJP-RSS-VHP 

clique understand the reasoning and logic of pseudo- 

like Malkani. 


_ nationalists like 


What is interesting however is Malkani’s dever 
use of double-speak. While in practice every effort is 
being made to give Indian Muslims the impression 
that their religion and themselves will be “swept out 
of India”, words evened to aseara that thie ence 
case. 

MSM andai Meba Mai ae Ae 
Spanish reconquest from what it actually was — a 
drive against a foreign invader — to what he would 
like to see it, the driving off of Islam from Europe. 
This is the idiom of.the colonial rulers, who found it 
convenient to pit religion against religion in the land 
of the ruled. And people like Malkani in India are 
faithfully following their footsteps today. 

There-is another crucial point which is often taken 


"as proven in most discussions about religion and 


communalism in India today. That is, the argument 
that unlike Christianity, Hinduism is a “defensive” 
and tolerant religion. What is done to arrive at this 
conclusion is to shrewdly sidestep inconvenient issues. 
Firstly, the negative aspects of Christianity and Islam 
are picked up and highlighted. Then, Hinduism is 
scanned for the same defects; which, of course, are 
not there. Hence, Hinduism passes very creditably 
the test for which the criteria was chosen neatly as per 
its own requirements. 

The fact is thava rcp which has nihai 
customs as untouchability, casteism, female infanticide, 
the devadasi system, child marriage and sati or human 


. sacrifice also has its fair share of reforming to do. It is 


pointless holding bigoted positions about the imagined 
superiority of any one religion. A more honest search 


will demolish all this: 


The point sought to be made here is not intended 
to score debating points against Hinduism. Instead, 


. what is important is to accept that every religion — 


including Christianity and Islam of course — has its 
own pluses and minuses. Unless we are critically 
aware of the negative aspects of each, we are bluffing 
ourselves and trying to do the same to the whole 

nation. i : ; ' 


Panaji, Goa A. Dias 
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How ITC’s Agri-businesses Division helped 
Raghuram Reddy reap a golden harvest. 


by the promuse of a rich harvest, 
has made up his mind to plant 
sunflowers on his land. The hopes 
of a brighter furure now soar high. 
And his thoughts go back to that day 
in 1987 when ITC came to his 
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' The Challenge Ahead © 


7 J s the curtain is about to be rung down on 1990 with challenges at home assuming a forbidding dimension, it is time to 
Uae meg Unc a ag ul ere 
‘“"" For eleven months India was witness to the first real experiment of a coalition government. The National Front 
tule has ended at the Centre, at least for the present. But the principle of coalition government and its validity for India 
Tetain their significance since the foundation of such a government—the consensual approach evolved through the 
accommodat:ve spirit of give and take—-is the very ethos of our parliamentary democracy that mindless misgovernance of 
the pest had sought to undermine. É 
It needs tobe underlined that the senseless 
attack on the same consensual approach and POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: Who WI Gain Through Three- 
accommodative spirit by communal sectaria- f 
nism has resulted in the current alarming 
situation on the political front. The dance 
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the task of waging an ideological battle 
against the pernicious theory engendering 
the majoritar-an outlook. 

A new government has taken office now. 
In the Unior Cabinet one finds a so-called 
“socialist”, Premier comfortably coexisting 
with one who glorifies the evil customs of 
sati, a century-and-half after its ban imposed 
by our pioneers of social reforms. What else . 
is it than a direct insult to -the spirited 
struggle of our great ancestors? No wonder 
that such a gcvernment—which also includes 
mavericks enjoying the confidence of.persons 
of dubious distinction from godmen to arms 
dealers of international disrepute—is eager 
to placate fundamentalists of all hues bidding 
goodbye to pzinciples and scruples. : : 

With suck an unprincipled regime in 
New Delhi the problems posed by secessionist 
terrorism in our northern border States are ; TE 
bound to get exacerbated in the coming days. The signs on this score are already quite ominous. By fighting shy of 
shouldering the responsibility of managing the country’s affairs in such a critical situation, the largest party in Parliament 
has only betrayed cowardly opportunism. - f i 

In this setting the grassroots level organisations defending the interests of the pauperised sections of our peasantry or the 
unorganised segments of our work-force engaged in hazardous labour, offer a ray of hope. It is such selfless and dedicated 
service to the poor, the exploited and the oppressed, that has the potential of effecting fundamental transformation of our 
polity while warding off fundamentalist challenge on the ideological plane. As yet, however, such bodies are small and 
isolated and their efforts lack coordination. 4 s 
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The global scene is no less daunting. The Gulf crisis thredtens to culminate into a fullfledged war not far from our 
neighbourhood. The Cold War is over as democracy sweeps the USSR and East Europe. But there is now also a clearer 
- comprehension of the forbidding socio-economic difficulties that democratic processes bring in their train. Prospects of 

disintegration of the Soviet Union continue to rise. The disastrous consequence of “socialism by decree” sans democracy is 
for all to see. 
India can doubtless make a ‘valuable contribution in this scenario both in terms of preserving peace in the Gulf and by} 
_ way of offering its valuable experience at democracy and social control of the economy in the eelo: to unfold a brave new 
world without fear and want. But we can do so only if we are able to halt the backslide in our national politics and defeat 
revivalism through our determined efforts. It is imperative that we do not allow our streams of thought to be imprisoned in 
the dreary desert sands of dead habit. 
There is no escape from meeting the formidable challenges in the coming year. An arduous path towards the future 


beckons, us as we bid farewell] to 1990. 
December 26 


The Intoterabie light bums today ky hatred; 
| have no taste for the foul day, 
Darkness alone ls holy, 


Love's orchestra fs silenced by hatred. 
Cover your face with my hands. 


+ 
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_New Phase in Indo-Pak Ties 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


wy obert Oakley, the US Ambassador to Pakistan, is a force to be 

, reckoned with in Islamabad. His latest statement confirming 

” active Pak support for the. Kashmiri secessionists and 

criticising it as “a violation of the UN Charter” cannot possibly be 
taken as a casual utterance. 

Little has changed on the surface, however. Yet one cannot 
possibly miss Foreign Minister Sahibzada Yaqub Khan’s balancing 
act in the Pak National Assembly either. Despite all his other pro- 
testatlons he was definite in his affirmation that an armed conflict 
with India on Kashmir was out of question. 

The course of events in Afghanistan has not followed the US-Pak 
prediction. The Soviet withdrawal has not led to the instant collapse 
of the Najfbullah regime. In this backdrop the turmoil in Kashmir 
came In handy for Pakistan. But timely measures by the Indian mili- 
tafy personnel in terms of enhancing vigil along the border made it 
Imposéible for the Pak-assisted secessionists to make any dent on the 
Indian. security bulwark in Kashmir. Therefore, it become increas- 
ingly difficult for Islamabad to sell its Kashmir line to Washington. 

Noteworthy in this context is the disclcsure by LK. Gujral, our 
former External Affaris Minister: “The US views regarding Pakistan! 
abetment to terrorism were confirmed to me by the Robert Gates 
Mission during {ts trip to the'subcontinent this year.” The behind- 
the-scenes happenings in New York in this phase and Sahibzada 
Yaqub Khan’s failure to extract adequate US support on Kashmir 
have also come to light of late. 

All this has now dimaxed in open repudiation of Pakistan's 
Kashmir adventure by none other than Oakley whom the Pak 
generals have all along regarded as a clase friend and mentor. 


a 


Oakley’s communication on the subject to the “head” of Azad 
Kashmir—supposed to have been conveyed a month earlier—s all 
the more significant: in that he has made it clear that the US does not 
stand by its earlier commitment to plebiscite on Kashmir because the 
Simla Agreement had supplanted the UN resolution on the issue. 

‘There is a change in Washington’s appraisal of both India and 
Pakistan in the post-Cold War era in tune with the US effocts to re- 
evaluate several of its Cold War concepts in Asia as amply seen from 
America’s altered stance on Cambodia. There is a perceptible shift in 
the Chinese position too as witnessed in its stress on Indo-Pak nego- 
tiations to settle all outstanding issues Including that of Kashmir In 
sharp contrast to its earlier position of backing the Kashmiri peo 
“right to-self-determination” (which it wants to avoid as that can 
recoil on it on the question of Tibet). 

In these conditions the recent Indo-Pakistan Foreign Secretaries’ 
meet was not an exercise in futility. Some gains were notched up in 
smaller contentious issues. Premier Nawaz Sharif, it became appa- 
rent, was making a gradual transition in his attitude towards Indla 
though it would be foolhardy to expect his dvil government to 
abandon its stand on Kashmir—as distinct from Punjab—without 
any further ado. 

Yet the ground realities that determined Indo-Pak relatlonship 
having changed and further changes expected in the months ahead, 
bilateral tiés between the two neighbours cannot but be restructured 
in the near future with economic denominators acting as the 
instrument for evolving better relations. Given the powerful vested 
interests trying to block such a movement, the process would, 
however, be hard and protracted. o 
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Select Readings on Contemporary Affairs 


“AG. NOORANI 


RAJIV GANDHI ON A DEAL WITH CHANDRA 

/HEKHAR THREE MONTHS BEFORE THE DEAL 
Question: So you are doing a deal with Chandra 

thekhar? , >` 

„ Rajiv Gandhi: There’s no question of a deal. Why 

hould we d> a deal with him? How does it benefit 

ıs? It doesn’t in any way. We can only lose from 

loing a deal with him. I’ve always been very clear 

bout that. 

(Sunday, August 12, 1990) 


HEKHAR ON CORRUPTION 
JEFORE HE GRABBED POWER 
-orruption is another problem which has agitated the 
ands of the people. It has been the main topic of 
liscussion in the pre-election period. It cannot be 
olved by high sounding slogans and declarations of 
personal rature. It is a product of the system. If 
eople with money power can infiuence decision- 
waking processes in various spheres of our life, then 
orruption is bound to increase. 
` (A signed editorial as Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of Young Indian, December 4, 1989) 


HEKHAR ON CORRUPTION 
FTER GRABBING POWER 

Question: “sn’t it also true that you are not the one 
xr money morality in politics? l 

Chandra Saekhar: Money morality is only important 
1 the jargon of hypocrites. All of us in politics are 
etting money which is black money. 

(The Hindustan Times, November 19, 1990) 


SS JUDICIALLY CONDEMNED 
he RSS anc its political front, the Jana Sangh, were 
idicially censured in i ' 
1. Justice P. Jaganmoham Reddy Commission’s 
Report on the Ahmedabad riots of 1969; l 
2. Justice DP. Madan Commission’s Report on the 
Bhiwandi riots of 1970; 


3. Justice Vithayathel’s Report on the Tellicherry 
riots of 1971; 

4. Justice Jitendra Narain’s Report on the Jamshedpur 
riots of 1979; s : 

5. Justice P. Venugopal’s Report on the riots between 
Hindus and Christians in Kanyakumari in 1982. 

The following extracts from the Venugopal Com- 
mission’s Report are very relevant to our present 
situation: 

The RSS adopts a militant and aggressive attitude and sets 
itself as the champion of what it considers to be the rights of 
Hindus against minorities. It has taken upon itself the task to 
teach the minority their place and, if they are not willing to 
learn their place, teach them a lesson. The RSS has given 
respectability to communalism and communal riots and 
demoralise administration (sic). The RSS methodology for 
provoking communal violence is: 

a) rousing communal feelings in the majority community by 
the propaganda that Christlans are not loyal citizens of 
this country; 

b) deepening the fear in the majority community by a clever 
propaganda that the populaHon of the minorities ts 
increasing and that of Hindus decreasing; 
infiltrating into the administration and Inducing the 
members of the civil and police services by adopting and 
developing communal attitudes; 

d) training young people of the majority community in the 
use of weapons like dagger, sword and speer; ` 
e) spreading rumours to widen the communal cleavage and 
deepen communal feelings by giving a communal colour 
to any trivial incident. 
The RSS shakhas Include in thelr programmes training in 
lathis, swords, Javelin throw. Drills, exercises, parades and 
other activities are organised In playgrounds and other public 
places. All these activities are organised in the name of 
physical training. The alm behind these actlvities appear to be 
to inculcate an attitude of militancy and training for any kind 
of civil strife. They often cause apprehension, fear and a sense 
of insecurity among the minorities. It prejudicially affects , 
maintenance of publictranquility. . : ' 


` 


C 
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NEHRU ON THE MENACE INDIA WILL FACE 
The danger to India, mark you, is not‘communism. It 
is Hindu Right-wing communalism. 
(Outside the Archives by Y.D. Gundevia, page 210) 
[Note: This has been quoted in Mainstream, I know. It bears 
repetition now.] 
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PORTRAIT OF A COMMITTED JUDGE 
The pure and impartial administration of justice is 
perhaps the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submission 
of the péople, and to- engage their affections to 
government. It is not sufficient that questions of 
private right and wrong are justly decided, nor that 
judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary corrup- 
tion. Jefferies himself; when the court had no interest, 
was an upright judge. A court of justice may be 
subject to another sort of bias, more important and 
pernicious, as it reaches beyond the interest of indivi- 
. duals, and affects the whole community. A fudge 
under the influence of government may be honest 
enough in the decision oF orate causes, yet a traitor 
_ to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
ministry, this judge will offer himself to perform 
sacrifice, He will not scruple to prostitute his dignity 
and betray the. sanctity of his office,.whenever an 
arbitrary point is to be carried for government, or the 
resentments of a court are to be gratified. T 
'Qunius in his letter to The Public Advertiser on 
ziy January 21, 1769) 
WHAT MIGHT JUNIUS HAVE SAID 
OF THE SHEKHAR CABINET? ` i3 
If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it 
were le for us to escape a crisis so full of terror 
-and despair, posterity will not believe. the history of 
the present times. They will either conclude that our 


distresses were imaginary, or that we had the'good ~ 


fortune to be governed by men of acknowledged 
integrity and wisdom: they. will not believe it possible 
that their ancestors could have survived, or recovered 
from ‘so desperate a condition, while a Duke of 


Grafton was Prime Minister, d Lord North Chancellor ; 


of the Exchequer... f 
; Cuvee in his letter to The Public Advertiser 
` on January 21, 1769) 


WHAT MIGHT MACAULAY HAVE 

SAID OF AYODHYA? 

Is it not perfectly clear that, if antiquated claims are: 
be set up against recent treaties and lang possessio 
the world can never be at peace for a day? The laws: 
all nations have wisely established a time of limitatio 
after which titles, however illegitimate in their origi 


“cannot be questioned. It is felt by everybody that 


eject a person from his estate on the ground of son 


injustice committed in the time of the Tudors wou 


produce all the evils which result from arbitra 
confiscation, and would make all property insecure. 
concerns the Commonwealth—so runs the ‘leg 
maxim—that there be an end of litigation. And sure 


` this maxim is at least equally applicable to the gre 


commonwealth .of states; for in that commonweal 


_Iitigation means the devastation of provinces, tl 


ais of trade and industry, si like those 
Badajoz and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those 


eats and Borodino. We hold ‘that the transfer 


Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiak 
proceeding; but would the King of-Denmark i 


` therefore justified: in landing, without ány ne 


provocation, in Norway, and commencing milita 
operation there? The King of Holland thinks, 1 
doubt, that he was unjustly deprived of the Belgi: 
rovinces. Grant that it were so. Would he, therefo: 
justified in marching with.an army on Brussel 


-The case against Frederick was still stronger, in: 


much ‘as the injustice of which he complained .h 
been committed. more than a century before. N 
must it be forgotten that he owed the highest persor 
obligations to the House of Austria. It may be doubt 
whether his life had not been, preserved by t 
intercession of the prince whose daughter he w 
about to plunder. 
p Ehashwant Singh's li in The Hindustan Tim 
December 16, 1% 

















religion. 
tamieh our record of continuous communal harmony. 


32 others. 


Freedam Fighters’ Appeal 


T kan sped 94 foedam iier o Wow Sangalan fs cecae al o day oi marinaen of Ramprasad Bismi, 
Astéacuil, Roshan Singh and Rajon Labky on Decamber 18 1900. 


ey ee T E EE E E 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Bhar witness of triumph of communal forces very often masquerading as a national party. The dlabolic and sinister 
consplracy to spread the communeal-fire manifests Itself in organising rapid and wide circulation of highly explosive video casspttes to Inflame 
public emotion with the only purpose of motivating aggressive action, threatening the Ie and property of a particufar community In the name of 


` 


Uriees immediate fim econ Is lle the coynty Wout! be plunging into holocaust, In West Bengal ttf feverish activities are on to 
. We eamestly draw the attention of the leaders of poltcal parties both at the Centre and the States to tako the necessary drastic legei and 
policl acon to stem the tkde of the masive avanc of iie desta forces to be flowed up by corresponding masè actien. 


` Santrhoy Ray, Bfan Banerjee, Bangeshwar. Roy, Sianshu Datta Ray, Satya Ranjan Ghatak, Mohon Chattopadhyay, Pramatha Gupta, 
Prat Ranjan San, Gokui Goowan, Act Eero, Santosh Gary Laia Ja Khan, Dr Prt Guha, Pra pt, Dr KP. Ghosh anc 
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Morals, Politics and Chandra Shekhar 


AMULYA GANGULI 


C ’ fandi Shekhar crossed an important landmark . 


~ in his new position in the first week of December 
when he was in office for more than 23 days. In 1979, 
Charan Singh, the politician whose strategy Chandra 
Shekhar has followed to fulfil his life’s ambition, had 
resigned after 23 days in office, although he continued 
for another 140-odd days in a caretaker capacity. ° 

~ Whether Chandra Shekhar can survive longer would 
be of considerable interest if only because it will 
«underline his staying power despite such heavy odds. 
But one thing should be clear by: the time that 
particular deadline looms into view towards the end 
of April—the identity of the person or persons against 
whom Chandra Shekhar’s next conspiracy would be 
directed. Only time will tell whether it will be Devi 
Lal or Rajiv Sandhi or someone else, but to be fair to 
him, it will not be a secret’ since his battles have 
always been fought in the open. 

Nor has he always been successful. In fact, his 
latest victory has come after a long period of struggle 
during which his growing bitterness at the repeated 
(ailures to altain his goal was evident almost every 
time he opened his mouth. “I am not so fortunate, my 
tiend,” he said in an interview inthe summer of 1990 
vhen V.P. Singh was still riding high. “I am not the 
great moral alternative before the nation. I don’t have 
he newspapers backing me. I am just an ordinary 
»olitidan wko compromises with everyone, including 
Dhirubhai Ambani.” i 

In fact, ferv people had believed that he would ever 


»e successful and, but for the BJP running amok, his - 


iream would, in ‘all probability, have remained 
infulfilled end he would have continued to sulk in 
iis less than socialistic retreat in Bhondsi. Or, gone on 
ret another Jadayatra, for his long trek in 1982-83 was 
1ot the result of any notable success but of a bad 
allure. F . 

He had then just been comprehensively outwitted 
y a wily Charan Singh who, by threatening to quit 
rolitics in the manner of a canny householder wanting 
o discipline his wife or wives, had won back the 
vavering al egiance of Biju Patnaik and Devi Lal who 
iad earlier been lured into the Chandra Shekhar 
amp by tke scheming Turk himself and his ever 


T 


reliable ally, Sharad Pawar. The result was that the 
proposed “unity” conference in Chandigarh, which 
was aimed at isolating the Lok Dal patriarch, ended 
in a fiasco and Chandra Shekhar went off in a‘huff on 
his long walk. ; 
_ The cat-and-mouse game between Chandra Shekhar 
and Charan Singh continued till the latter’s death, but 
it was generally the older man who had the last 
laugh. The only time Chandra Shekhar came close to 
success was in keeping the National Democratic Alliance ~- 
of the Lok Dal and the BJP out of the United Front’s 
Srinagar and Calcutta conclaves in 1983 which were 
attended by as many as 14 and 17 parties, respectively. 
But Charan Singh hit back soon enough to wean 
Bahuguna away from the United Front and thereby 
wrecking its unity, although, at the same time, the 
pro-Muslim Bahuguna’s ties with Charan Singh led to 
the break-up of the Lok Dal-BJP alliance. However, 
Chandra Shekhar too had the limited satisfaction a _ 
short while later of creating a final breach between 
Charan Singh on the one hand and Karpoori Thakur 


‘and even Raj Narain on the other—a’ feat which 


underlined his formidable manipulative powers. 
+ 


A resume of these bizarre, if also hilarious, comings 
and goings only shows that what has happened of 
Jate is nothing unusual and that Chandra Shekhar 
was only being true to his self during the long periods 
of intrigue and double-dealing which spelt the doom 


for V.P. Singh's Government. However, the calibre of l 


the rag-tag bunch which defected with him from the 
National Front suggests that there has been a decline 
in his persuasive powers. 

There have been other occasions too when Chandra 
Shekhar’s various schemes were directed against his 
own partymen. His great fan of the present time, 
Subramaniam Swamy; for instance, fell foul of Chandra 
Shekhar for having had the audacity to challenge him 


for the party President’s post in 1984 and was thrown 


out of the organisation for his pains. He has since 
been accepted back in the fold and this generosity has 
f i (Continued on page 33) 
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Exposing VHP’s Goebbelsian Campaign 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 


” he BJP-VHP-RSS-Bajrang Dal combine has - 
Mf opened yet another front in its war against 
, of which the Ram Janmabhoomi agitation 

isa a part. It has now unleashed a huge, well-orchestrated 

and energetic campaign of lies, distortion, innuendo, 

perversion and outright falsification of history. 

The campaign consists of: 

> concocting archaeological “evidence” that a Ram 
temple existed at the disputed site in Ayodhya in 
the sixteenth century, if not earlier; 

> “proving” that ‘the temple was destroyed by 
“invaders” who used parts of it'to construct the 
Babri mosque in 1528 AD; 

> claiming that the only recompense for this act of 
sacrilege is the demolition of the mosque; 

> sedulously propagating the lie that the mosque 
has not been used since 1936 as a place of worship, 
and therefore the dispute is between a (real) 
temple and a “non-existent” mosque about which 


the Muslims are being mean and unreasonable - 


(unlike the Hindus), 
> fabricating documents to show that major leaders 
of the freedom movement, such as Gandhiji and 
Sardar Patel, were for a “just” solution to the 
dispute which would involve the Muslims handing 
over the entire site to the Hindus; 
> counterposing “faith” to “facts” and constructing 
specious arguments in favour of the former against 
the latter, whenever that is convenient, that is, 
contending that even if it cannot be proved that a 
Ram temple existed at the site in question, we 
must respect the majority community's belief that 
it did. 


+ 


THIS campaign has been carefully orchestrated through 
planted stories in the media, through pamphlets and 
cassettes, through statements issued by their office- 
bearers, and last but not the least, in the kind of visual 
displays organised in the VHP’s Ayodhya showroom 
(The Times of India, December 4 by a group of scholars). 
For example, a‘national daily carried on December 2 
an article a Dr S.P. Gupta who, it claimed, was 


associated with the team which undertook the Ayodhy. 
excavation under Prof B.B. Lal in 1975-80. The articl 
claimed that there was irrefutable proof that a templ 
existed at the site, as testified by the excavation c 


some stone pillars. 


The author fails to show that the pillars actuall 


‘ belong to the site, that they had actually performed 


load-bearing function, that they were necessarily pa 
of a religious structure as distinct from a secula 
construction. However, the article “concluded” that 
temple did exist until demolished by Mir Baqui. Th 
conclusion is based on a series of non sequiturs an: 
that other fallacy known as post hoc ergo propter hk 
The issue has been adequately dealt with by eminer 
JNU historians both in their large pamphlet on th 
subject and in their more recent EI to Dr oe o 
December 5. 

Dr Gupta’s name does not appear in any of th 
relevant publications of the Archaelogical Survey «c 
India, although it is customary to list the entire tean 
even the technical personnel. The Express’s attempt t 
balance this distortion by Dr Gupta—an academi 
distinguished mainly by his association with the RS‘ 
who gained notoriety for his pleas for rewritin 
history text-books in the Janata period—was equall 
unbalanced. The paper did carry the JNU historian: 
reply, but as only one of three articles, the other tw 
being pro-Gupta. The author of one of these did nc 
go beyond the mere and brief assertion that a temp! 
existed. The author of the other based himself on th 
wholly false premise that Dr B.B. Lal had reporte 
finding a temple (or evidence of one) at the sib 
Dr Lal has in his published academic wane: reporte 
no such thing. 

The second author, Mahadevan, was intesd ued i 
an Indologist. This is unconvincing if only becaus 
that claim on behalf of a former bureaucrat, a managt 
in the Express group and latterly editor of that group 
Tamil publication (Dinamani), is based on little mo! 
than an effort to decipher the Indus valley script- 
something that professional linguists, lexicographer 
semi-opticians, hieroglyphics experts, mathematician 
symbolic logicians, curious laypersons and just plai 

(Continued on page 3 
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i Rethinking Secularism 


` 


BHAGWAN JOSH, DILIP SIMEON and PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 
EE NTN d AMOI ELAM AGRAWAL 


‘ 


iymptoms of Ereakdown 
my” he all-round crisis of the Indian polity, incorpo- 
YT: rating diverse social, economic and political 
spects, has, after a long period of gestation, finally 
urst into the open. it expresses itself as a challenge to 
re Constitution and the way in which this has been 
rated over the past decades. There is an insurgent 
mation prevailing in Kashmir and Assam and the 
‘orth-East ir‘ general. (Unfortunately for the RSS 
leologues, tre ULFA is manned by caste Hindus.) In 
unjab, the Ehalistani movement has succeeded in 
lackmailing even the Central Government. In Central 
idia and the Gangetic plain, the RSS/BJP/VHP have 
nleashed unprecedented violence against the Indian 
(uslims, and launched a tirade against what they call 
»seudo-secularism”. In the process the state machinery 
ts become increasingly subject to communal /ethnic/ 
gional sentments and rendered ineffective. The 
dian Army has taken on what is now accepted asa 
able role in >olicing the Indian society. Today what 
at stake is not the future of this or that government, 
4 the concept of a united India, and the very 

litical struc:ure known as the Indian Union. 
Why is there so much ethnic and communal unrest 
q dissatisfa-tion with the concept of India? Part of 
e reason lies in the inheritance of a fragment of the 
lonial empize, without restructuring the concept of 
e Nation. In fact, the first expression of this failure 
1s the Partiton. The national leadership, while arti- 
lating popular grievances and awakening social- 
mocratic aspirations, remained nevertheless sociologi- 
ly and intellectually elitist, constrained: both by 
ss/caste in-erests and the highly limited franchise 
cmitted by the colonial rulers. It sought to manipulate 
mmunalism (of all varieties) instead of combating 





The authors wre leading activists of the Sain pradayikta 
Virodhi Andolan (SVA). Bhagwan Josh belongs to the 
Centre for Fistorical Studies in the School of Social 
Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; Dilip 
Simeon teaches History in Ramjas College. Delhi University; 
ind Purushotam Agrawal belongs to the Centre of Indian 
Languages in the School of Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 


it, failed to infuse political radicalism with far-reaching 
social reform, and capitulated to an undemocratic 


. partition, that illusory solution to very genuine prob- 


lems. Thereafter, it framed a republican Constitution 
incorporating democratic norms and secular-liberal 
notions of citizenship, judicial administration and 
socjal equity. And the Indian state under Congress 
control embarked upon a path of industrialisation 
which it chose to call “socialistic” and whose functional 
achievements was the construction of the basic 
infrastructure for capital accumulation. 
But the pattern of “modernisation” and industria- 
lisation followed turned out uneven and socially 
discriminatory. Regional imbalances and the inequities. 
of status were retained and accentuated. Entire regions 
and zones, such as the North-East, Jharkhand, tribal 
areas in Central India, and J&K were left under- 
developed, even while being exploited to the full for 
the ruling elites. The lack of development in certain 
areas was sought to be offset by artificial infusions of 
monetary resources to “make up” for the socio- 
economic backwardness. A highly overcentralised ’ 
state machine was constructed, and the federal element 
in the Constitution downgraded. The position of the 
Governors of the States was used to restrict the 
democratic rights of the population of various provinces 
in the interests of the vested interests ruling at the 
Centre. (One of the sources of the Punjab crisis is the 
dismissal of the Badal Government by Indira Gandhi 
even while she rewarded the Haryana Janata Ministry 
of Bhajan Lal with continuance in power. Similar 
examples can be taken.from the experiences which 
the Kashmiri and North-Eastern citizens have had of 
Indian democracy.) Overcentralisation has created a. 


Situation where the pursuit of state power at the 


Centre becomes untrammelled and ruthless—this. 
encourages the development of authoritarian and 


‘violent brands of politics such as ‘communalism. It 


also becomes both the condition for and result of an 
erosion of democratic functioning within the hegemonic 
party—such has been the history of the Congress. 
Thus dictatorial parties and persons could equate 
their own interests with the interests of the nation, 
Behind the mask of liberal individualism and 
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citizenship, traditionally oppressed castes/œommunitieg, ” 
general, were detited adequate represen- ` 


and women in 
tation in the affairs of state administration. Untouchabi- 
lity was formally abolished in the Constitution, but 
the law banning the practiœ of it was enacted only 
eight years after independence, and honoured more 
in the breach. The promise of affirmative action gave 
much-needed legitimacy to the state, but governmental 
policy failed tò provide the educational and infra- 
structural facilities required to make, such action 
. effective.’ (The three-quarters of the population 
comprising the SC/STs and the OBCs possess only 11 


per cent representation in the Class I services of the . 


country. This despite the constitutional provision for 
22.5 per cent reservation for the SC/STs alone:), The 
' pattern of industrialisation also led to the wholesale 
degradation of the environment, especially its water, 


soil and forest resources, with disastrous consequences ' 


to the health and livelihood of millions. 


-  Pseudo-Nationalism `` 
In the hands of the Congress and its social (as 
distinct from political) base, the Constitution became 
an instrument for the legitimisation of class/caste 
. interests and the policy of overcentralised development. 


Political and economic decentralisation, an ideal dear. 


to Gandhiji’s heart, and important not as a matter of 
administrative convenience, but ‘as a prerequisite for 
the harmonious distribution of political and economic 
power, was ignored in the interests of stoma capitalism. 
(It is significant that the share in trade and: commerce 
‘of the upper castes is 97 per cent, whereas the 
remaining 85 per cent, of the population control only 
three cent. There are no Muslim owners among 
the top 50 business houses in the country.) Nationalism 
became an ideological ploy for the, reinforcement of 
the privileges of the ruling,elites, including big business, 
landlords, rich peasants, and their political represen- 
tatives. Any attempt at articulating local grievances 
against the overcentralised polity. hence came to be 
crushed in the name of the “Nation”. The caste cons- 
ciousness and comimunalism of the upper castes could 
easily masquerade as “nationalism”, but the resistance 
of the oppressed was dubbed “casteism” and anti- 
_ Nationalism. The last Congress Government repeatedly 
' referred to the Jharkhand and Gorkhaland movements 
as “anti-national”: As per its convenience, the “High 


if 


Command” tarred the leaderships of the J&K National 


Conference and the Akalis with the same brush. 
Today we have a situation where the government 
- fails to protect the citizens‘ lives, but questions their 


patriotism if they appeal to international sentiments; , 


in which, six years after the single worst communal 
carnage since 1947, the instigators of the violence 
receive open political and state protection. (This blatant 


contempt for law and the. basic norms of justice had 
had profoundly negative ons for the credk 


“bility of the Union of India in Punjab.) Multinationals 


like the Union Carbide can shamelessly manipulate 
the state-machine to evade their criminal liabilities, 
but their victims are tortured with neglect and harrass- 
ment by their own mment. Agitators against the 
Narmada scheme of the big capitalists and contractor 
are obliged to go directly to the World Bank to try 
and protect their.environmental and social interests 
We are also witness to the most blatant extra-consti: 
tutional intervention since independence of big busines: 
in national politics, with gigantic sums of mone} 
being used for the purchase of MPs and into the RS‘ 


_compaign for the destruction of the Babri; Masjid 


their thinly veiled assault on the basic fabric of th: 
Constitution. Clearly, a significant section of the ruling 


. classes has décided that this document is no longe: 


convenient for the perpetuation of their vested interests 


Need for Secular Nationalism 

Thus, the experience of our past was building up t 
the current explosion: Legitimate dissatisfaction witl 
the pattems of development and the collapse of civi 
and judicial administration have been channelisec 
into the politics of seccessionism and communalisr 
and, in certain cases, a mixture of the two. The fate c 
independent Indiaas an entity has hitherto dependec 
and, still depends, upon a secular and democrati 
nationalism, a popular consensus ‘with ‘the conter 
and orientation of balance, harmony and social justice 
Such.a consensus existed (in potentio) for four'Jon 
decades. The majority of the long-suffering masse 
were, prej _to ‘wait for the realisation of thes 
ideals, as long as they had faith in a democractic stat 
which could act as an instrument of their aspiration: 
This is the reason why populist slogans,such a 
“Garibi hatao” could’ give the Congress such powerft 
support. ` ; AEA ee 

The need for secular nationalism was linked. to th 
need both to harmonise the five main religious traditior 
—Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, Christianity and (Neo 
Buddhism—as well as to recognise and realise tł 
egalitarian aspirations of the.hitherto oppressed caste 
ethnic groups, and Indian women as a whole. In pat 
this implied a democratic (as opposed t0 an.author 


‘tarlan) reform and rejuvenation of Hinduism, and a 
, the above religious traditions, a cultural revolutic 


which could transform their intensely’ hierarchic 
sensibility into a new, philosophical acceptance of th 
modern concept of human equality. But the Congre 
and the elite intelligentsia (with a few notewortt 
exceptions) failed‘ to launch ‘any. attempt towar 
such a renewal of the Indian society and civilisatio 
It further confused the.situation by adding the label | 


` 








‘oclalism” to “he Constitution during the TA ` 


iolation of the Consensus ` ' 
The continued and ruthless violation of the national 


mnsensus, has, after a long period of unrest among 


socially and politically citizeng, finall 
ated a crisis for the Indian state as a whole. 


ese years an overcentralised polity and the domination ' 


: ruling classes, castes and regions (the Centre over 
ie States, the North over the South and the North- 
ast, the upper-castes over the SC/STs, backward 


asses and minorities; the capitalists, landlords and. 
sh peasants cver the working masses; and patriarchal ' 


ture over women) have operated through unwritten 
ides, with the written and overtly liberal Constitution 
nctioning as the facade of these unwritten codes. ' 
„The practice of secularism, instead of being expressed 
“a creative dialogue between religious traditions, 
»generated irto the granting of concessions to compe- 
1g. communalisms. Now, since the Indian state’s 


actice of “secular nationalism” is under challenge,’ 


e Hindu Rashtravadis are attempting to present for 
e a 

nationalism, whose. function wil be the 
oe of the, existent forms of domination 
ithin a new political code. Thus, behind the contemp- 
ous pharaseology of “Vote-banks” and’ 


's the disgust with the phenomenon of voting and 


rmocracy itself, and the desire to terrorise and ` 
ackmail the minorities and manipulate the religious 
ntiments of the Hindus.for propelling the RSS into - 


wer and tc inaugurate an unashamedly despotic 
sion of the Indian Republic. It is to add 
at the Muslin communalists have aided’and abetted 
is design by their stridently sectarian and patriarchal 
ems of mobilisation, especially over the Shah Bano 
id Satanic Verses controversies. 


iderstanding Communalism 
Today questions about secularism arid cominunalism 


ve to be set within this context. Thus; if communalism ‘ 


seen not as an airthmetical total of Hindu, Muslim 
d Sikh communalism’but as a political expression 


an author-tarian and patriarchical culture, then - 


veral seemingly paradoxical phenomena, ey 
the communalist expression of social and 
istration, become explicable. It is not accidental that 
spite their apparent mutual contradictions, all brands 
communalism share a highly 7 OER eave attitude 
wards women. Similarly, the gl 

d cults of martyrdom, which are expressions of the 
me culture, zan also bear functional and’ 

lity for the politics of resistance to both real and 


tcelved oppression. Thus, a continued trampling - 


on the baste civic rights of the minorities can only 


iN 


eltes and upper castes/classes a fresh’ 


pora f: 


cation of violence ' 


‘community is an exte 


i 


strengthen the communal patriarchs ‘and elite castes ` 
within such communities, as has-obviously happened 
in-the case of the Indiah Muslims. 

Conversely, “an exclusively patriarchal content to 
nationalism will inevitably render it oppressive and 
communal. (Given the cultural and ethnic demography 
of India, it-also becomes understandable that Hindu ` 
communalism can masquerade as hegemonic nationa- 
lism.) In addition, communalism gives illegitimate 
power to the more intolerant and conservative among 
religious leaders, raising them to the level of “natural 
He idan eagle not democratically responsible. This 

erently militates against political democracy. In 
sum, communalism is the very antithesis of a, democratic 
culture, and its habitual ia about the “Other” 

rah iA of the latent fear of 
ae own” women and oppressed “lower” strata. °° 


idian Secularism ` ` 

` The Indian version of socialist signified ‘the 
peaceful coexistence of religious communities and a 
creative interaction between various traditions. It did 
not imply’ state atheism, or an active opposition to’ 
religion, or- even a ban on the public display ‘of 


‘religious sentiment (as long as this was non 


It is this positive connotation of Indian secularism 


_ which has ier Rovere destroyed by the violent 


‘and despotic 


ts of all the communalists. And it is 
this connotation alone which must be reconstructed 


‘and evolved further in order to understand and deal 


with the religious aspect ‘of disrupted social and 


_ political relations in the current crisis. Any concept of 


secularism which treats religion as simply as a ‘private’ 
affair of the individual fails to comprehend that 
religion plays an important role as a source of ethical 
inspiration and in the creation of social identitles. 
How is this possible? To begin with, it is necessary 
to recognise that the peoples of the Indian subcontinent 
carry with them nota single identity but multifarious 
and overlapping identities. These include identities of 


` caste, region, dialect, gender and community. Whereas 


gender’ is natural (although gender oppression is 
cetainly not), the restare historically created, with 


' varying lineages. The categories of the “Nation”; of 


monolithically defined communities, caste-federations 
or estates; and class alliances and class organisations 
originated in the late colonial period and carried 
political functions within the context of a retreating: 
imperialism. Sometimes these identities conflict with 
each other, pulling groups and individuals in different 


` directions: thus, women as oppressed gender and’ 


women as member of this or that patriarchically , 
defined caste or community; Muslims as Pakistanis -: 
versus Muslims as Assamese as caste-Hindus ` 
and as inhabitants of an underdeyeloped region} Neo- 








Buddhists as self-consciously 
Neo-Buddhists as “scheduled” .castes; etc. etc. 

Upon the older, pre-colonial matrix of identities 
were superimposed two new sets of identities. One 
was linked to this language of the colonial adminis- 
tration, coloured both-by its motivations and inadequate 
comprehension of the Indian culture: The British also 


introduced enumerative categories through the 


censuses, something which profoundly influenced the 
self-consciousness of the Indian intelligentsia. The 
second set of identities was a product of the colonial 
churning of Indian society. They included the Nation, 
the community and the caste-blocs.and became the 
‘ political forms of expression of the popular striving 
for change. Because of wide disparities in wealth, 
education and opportunity, these structures came: to 


be dominated by an elite intelligentsia, often mobile ` 


as leaders within different categories. 


But the different categories had an opexis- 


tence, because, not all social and political elites had a 


. desire for democratic renewal. Hence the construction 
of monolithic “communities” became the political 


project of the more conservative elements within the ` 


different religious traditions, and their version of 
religion was more of.a political-culture project, quite 
at variance with the older, folk traditions. The communal 
sensibility influenced the broader nationalist conscious- 
ness, particularly because of the dominant social 
position of communal. leaders arid the restricted 
franchise. (This gave exclusive political privileges to 
the castes/classes to which these leaders belonged.) 
The national movement proved unequal to the task 
of blunting the reactionary politics of the upper caste 
and feudal/usurious elements. For these groups a 
democratic consensus within a republican Constitution, 
which gave the oppressed even a glimmer of hope for 
a social democracy, was unacceptable. They floated 
alternative, exclusivist concepts of nationhood, such 
as Hindu Rashtra and the “Two-Nation Theory”, to try 
and co-opt popular aspirations. The undemocratic 


Partition strengthened the reactionary elements on 


both sides of a nation divided into two states. Whereas 
the direct control by Muslim communalists over 
state-power, in Pakistan: led to a rapid slide towards 
autocracy, in India the struggle between the conflicting 
social-democratic and. 
nationalism was more prolonged.. 


Conclusion 

This struggle has been going on in India, both 
within® and sometimes outside the plane of the 
Constitution for the past four decades. The struggle 


for équality and democratic functioning has lain ei á 


the core of the conflict between the “upper” an 
“lower” caste-blocs; the Central Government and i. 
State Governments; the backward ‘regions and the | 


tedcitizens versus | 


huthoritarian traditions of 


state as a whole; between city and country; wome; 
and the patriarchal structure of society and polity 
rich and poor, ett. The current political turmoil is bu 
the latest (and most serious) expression of the critica 
stage that the struggle has reached. If it is not recognisec 
explicitly even now, no amount of state militarism (o; 
-Hindu communalism) can prevent the breakup of the 
country. Therefore, the positive aspects of the nationalis 
platform have to be resurrected and made the basis o 
a renewal of democratic commitment by the people 
towards their own future. 

Thus, tensions about identities In India are expressec 
through various different codes. It is | ‘necessary tc 
strive for an alignment of those codes which expres: 
the ‘social-democratic aspirations of the oppressec 
factor in our society, and isolate those codes whicl 
Jead to more violence and authoritarian politics. As i 
starting point, a consensus may be notionally accepter 
which will include the basic values of non-violence 
women’s liberation, the end of caste’ oppression 
democratic practices, and the freedom of the individual 
Any-consensus which violates these values will negat 
the concept of demòcratic'secular nationalism, whicl 
is the only possible basis for the continued existeno 
of the Union of India. An acceptance of this concep 
will, on the other hand, help heal the religious divide 
bécause the values we have outlined are just as muc 
contained within religious traditions as are their negativ 
features. Our current experience of perverse religiousit 
owes much to the products of patriarchy, communalisn 
violence, and a Euro-centric understanding of sect 
larism. This consensus can hold India together, an 
begin the long and painful process of healing th 
wounds inflicted on society by the aie of saparn 
capitalist rule. ~ 

(A) The federal nature of the Indian polity must.b 
reiterated, with a’ promise made to restructure th 
balance of power between the Centre and the State 
within a specified time period. The aspirations of th 


‘ backward regions must be addressed. (B) The legitimat 


aspirations of ethnic and religious identities must b 
recognised on the ground of the above mentione 
non-aggressive consensus. This too must £ 
time-bound. (C) The question of women’s equalit 
embodied in concrete legal and-constitutional norm 
should be placed at the centre of a debate on secularisn 
so as to construct a new cultural ‘basis for, India 
nationhood. (D) The prolonged quest for social equalit 
justice and redressal of grievances by victims < 
communal/caste violence; and by the victims 
environmental-industrial oppression must meet wit 
the promise of realisation, again within the foreseeab! 
future. 

The ‘four items of this agenda should form tt 
pillars of national, secular renewal as; the basis < 
India’s democratic republic. Q 1 
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; Who Will Gain Through Three-Cornered Contests? 


S.G. SARDESAI i 


re} ur major political parties have started preparing 
‘YZ; for a mid-term poll. They say so in so many 
words. Anc that is natural. The Quixotic, phoney 
government at the Centre may last for a few months., 
It can 'even disintegrate abruptly any moment. The 


elections are not far off. 


Prospective Alignments 

‘Statements made by responsible leaders of these 
parties clearly indicate the alignment each is seeking 
for the contest at the hustings. 

The BJP, fortified by the support of the RSS, the 
VHP and the Bajrang Dal, is roaring like a lion. In its 
eyes all other parties are mlechchas among whom 
there is no difference. They have all to be fought to a, 
finish. “Whoever is not with me is against me.” The 
BJP wants no allies in its holy crusade and is confident 
of coming out in flying colours singlehandedly. 

“Up with Hindu Rashtra based on Hindutoa”, “Down 
with the pseudo-secularists and champions of 
‘minoritism’ ”—these are its battle-cries. Whoever comes 
in the way is to be handed over to the tender mercies 
of its strom-troopers, the Bajrang Dal. Bloodshed, 
arson, looting—all are permissible weapons in its 
armoury. . 

The elec-oral arithmetic of the BJP is simple. It 
represents the Hindus who constitute the majority of 
the country's population and have a monopoly of 
patriotism. Ergo, the minorities and pseudo-secularists 
will be swept off in the polls. (Incidentally, the BJP 
includes in the minorities not only all non-Hindus, 
the Muslims in ‘particular, but also the OBCs, the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes who, 
taken toge:her, form the majority of the Indian 
population. But that does not matter.) 

The Congress-I also wants no allies except such as 
are prepared to be its camp followers. But its logic is 
different. Tre alarming Increase in violence and anarchy 
during the Janata Dal regime, it is convinced, will 
ead the people to plump for it as the only party | 
capable of providing stability and order. It is not 


The author, a veteran CPI leader, is a nofed Marxist 
ideol e. ` x 


bothered that these dangerous features of Indian 
politics made a headway under its own earlier regime. 

As the single biggest party and with its hallowed 
old traditions, the Congress is in a better position 
than any other party to bring together all democratic, 
secular and patriotic forces in the country. That, in 
fact, is its responsibility. But its leadership is obsessed 
with the idea that the Congress is still the umbrella 
organisation of India as a whole. Unmistakable evidence 
has-been gathered over the years that that is no longer 
so and it cannot hope to regain that position in future. 

But that does not worry the Congress-I. ‘It is 
sweeter to Imagine that disappointment with others 
will make the people automatically swing back to the 
Congress. E 

The third side of the electoral triangle is the National 
Front (mainly the JD) with some kind of an adjustment 
with the Lefts. Both have given ample indications that 


` this is the electoral adjustment they are working for. 


VP. Singh is confident that such an alliance will 
carry him to victory. In a recent press interview 
(Indian Express, Pune edition, December 1, 1990) he 
asserted: “We will successfully take on both the 
Congress-I and the BJP.” Actually, he went further 
and spoke about sharing power with the Lefts after 
the election. 

V.P. Singh is confident. that with the Mandal 
Commission Report and: his firm stand against the 
BJP-VHP kar seva assault at Ayodhya on October 30, 
he will carry the bulk of votes with him. His slogans 
are “secularism and social justice”. 

But V.P. Singh also is not free from wishful thinking. 
The split in the JD has carried away Devi Lal and 
Chandra Shekhar, ia stalwart leaders of the JD. Biju 
Patnaik, the third stalwart warlord, is sitting on the 
fence. The Chief Ministers of UP and Gujarat have 
parted company -with the JD together with their 
ministries. And it is Mulayam Singh who is the hero 
of the OBCs and Muslims, not V.P. Singh. The DMK, 
Telugu Desam and AGP have their own axes to grind. 

This is not to underestimate the JD and V.P. 
Singh’s personal mass influence. But the picture is by 
no means as rosy as V.P. Singh would: have us 
believe. f i ; 
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Who is the Main Enemy? 

In their electoral strategy and calculations both 
Rajiv Gandhi and the JD-Left combine display an 
amazing (I should say shocking) complacency towards 
the question of their main enemy in the elections. 

For the record, both repeat fairly often that commu- 
nalism and the communal parties and, above all, 
Hindu communalism now represent the gravest danger 
to India’s basic integrity, and hence to our secularism, 
unity and democracy. And yet in actual politics both 
Rajiv and the JD-Left allies focus their attack not 
against the BJP-VHP-RSS combine, but against each 


other. Still further, both accuse each other of making 


opportunist concessions to the BJP. . 

Neither is bothered about the fact. that the-BJP- 
VHP-RSS combine is concentrating its fire against 
both of them, not ‘making the slightest distinction 
between them. It arrogantly denounces both as pseudo- 
secularists. As a matter of fact both the Congress and 
the JD, while being basically secular, have occasionally 
made improper concessions to the BJP. But the latter 
is absolutely in no mood to thank either of them. It 
wants to consign both to perdition. 

In such a situation, any sane and reasonable person 
would draw the conclusion that the Congress-I, the 
JD and the Lefts should strain every nerve to minimise 


their differences and arrive at an agreement for seat, 


adjustments against the BJP. 

This is plain common sense, not needing any great 
political sagacity. To cut into each other’s votes in 
such a grave situation is nothing but giving backhand 
assistance to the BJP. 

And why should not such an adjustment be possible? 
The Congress-I, the Lefts, the JD—all come from the 
pre- and post-independence mainstream of our national 
politics. They come from secular, democratic, patriotic 
traditions. In contrast, the BJP comes from the 
and post-independence traditions of the Hindu Sabha, 
the RSS, the Jana Sangh and so on. In other words, the 
tradition of rabid Hindu communalism, hostile to 
everything that is modern, progressive and humanist: 
- It is often argued that in last year’s parliamentary 
elections the BJP won seats mostly where the JD 
supported it, and lost most of those it ba to fight in 
triangular contests. 

This argument forgets the tons of water that have 
flowed down the Ganges since that election. More 
painfully, I should say that the argument ignores the 
hundreds of buckets of fratricidal blood that have 

‘flowed down the Ganges ang its tributaries in this 


agonising period. 


Assess the Danger 
It is no use repeating like a mantra that Hindu 


revivalism threatens the very foundation of our country 
and its social fabric. It is no use saying that the mass 
of Hindus do not support the proposal to demolish 
the Babri Masjid and build a Ram Mandir on that 
spot. That is my estimate too. 

What is necessary is to coolly estimate the growth 
in the magnitude and intensity of Hindu revivalist 
ideas during the last eighteen months, most of all, in 
the Hindi-speaking heartland of the country. It is 
Bihar, UP, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Delhi that 
generally tilt the balance in our elections. 

By and large, goodwill has existed between Hindus: 
and Muslims in our normal sodal life. But, side by 
side, dormant anti-Muslim feelings and misconceptions 
have also existed. Hundreds of VHP meetings and 
processions all over the country, Advani's rath yatra, 


+ 


™' 


provocative and inflammatory slogans shouted in ` 


such processions, the kar seva storming at Ayodhya, 
video cassettes spitting fire against the Muslims, 
biased reportage in the mass media—all these and 
similar activities have substantially heightened anti- 
Muslim notions and sentiments that are normally 
dormant and feeble. 

“They (meaning Muslims as a community) are 
fanatical while we (the Hindus) are tolerant’; “It is 
they who always give the first provocation for a riot”; 

“They are polygamous and against birth control; we 
will become a minority in our own country before 
long”; “They have been pampered by our rulers to 
build a vote-bank”—these and similar prejudiced 
views are now far more widespread even among 
people who harbour no animosity towards the Muslims. 

- All this brings grist to the mill of the BJP in the 
elections. The probability of the BJP emerging as the 
single biggest party, if not more, in the next Parliament 
is real and has to be reckoned with. 

In such an event, the Congzess-I, the JD and the 
Lefts will have no option but to join hands to beat 
back the virulent forces of Hindu Rashtra running 
rampant all over the country. Then why not start a 
serious dialogue between the three to mend fences 
right now? ` 


From Revivalism to Fascism 

From intolerant revivalism to fascism is but a short 
step. That is the experience of all countries that have 
passed through similar conditions. 

The VHP-Bajrang Dal combine has already taken 
over the movement of Hindu revivalism from the BJP 
leadership which is now sheepishly playing second 
fiddle tọ the former. 

And the VHP- Sang Dal are blatantly fascist all 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Responsibility of a Journalist 
What A Great Editor Thought 
- J.P. CHATURVEDI 


s 


n the aftermath of the Mandal and Mandir Dr Bhagwan Das, Acharya Narendra Dev and 
{ controversies, the question has been .cised Sampurnanand and produced important ‘national 
put the ethics of journalists., "personalities like Lal Bahadur Shastri, Pandit Kamlapati 
Seminars have been held to discuss the responsibility Tripathi, Dr Balkrishan Keshar, Tribhuwan Narayan 
or the lack of it—ahown by journalists in matters. Singh, Harihar Nath Shastri, Rajaram Shastri and 
lating to the anti-Mandal Commission agitation several others. They were the people who led the’ 
ule the Governments of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar national movement in North India and ater occupied 
ve taken act on against several newspapers of their important places in public life after independence. 
ites for what they charge as communal and exaggera- The daily Aj became the vehicle of the freedom 
1 reporting of events in Ayodhya on October 3and movement. It was edited by a revolutionary like 
wember 2, 1990. A Press Council delegation has Baburao Vishnu Paradkar and managed by peoplé 
sited UP and Bihar to ascertain the situation. Editors like Sri Prakash. Paradkar had a team of eminent 
newspapers were arrested, newspapers offices dosed, ‘journalists who became well-known for their compe- 
ues forfeited and prosecutions launched. i tence. People like Raj Vallabh Sahay, Mukandi Lal 
All this in cther circumstances would have called . Srivastava and R.R. Khadilkar, who succeeded him as 
an outcry from the press as a whole but it did not editor. When Paradkar left Aj to join Sansar, together 
ppen: The reason seems to be the assumption that with Kamlapati Tripathi, Aj was edited by other ` 
nething realy went wrong with the Hindi press of distinguished Hindi journalists like Shrikant Thakur 
‘and Bihar .n those days. Panelists ata seminarat © Vidyalankar, Danesh Dutt Jha and Vidya Bhaskar. 
opal held tne English press -responsible for mis- Later on Paradkar came back to Aj. During the days 
orting and misinforming the public about the when Paradkar was away from Aj, its weekly edition 
ectives and realities of the Mandal Commission was handed to Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, who later 
port; while ít is assumed that the Hindi press was became famous as an expert on numismatics and an 
uilarly responsible for exaggeration in reporting authority'on Gupta coins. He sought the guidance of 
mts and also for heightening communal tension. Banarsi Das Chaturvedi, former editor of Vishal Bharat 
One of the mewspapers which has been affected in of Calcutta, and was at that time residing at Tikamgarh 
‘Ayodhya controversy is the daily Aj of Varanasi (Central India) and editing a fornightly called Madhukar. 
ich has now editions in Gorakhpur, ‘Kanpur, Banarsi Das Chaturvedi, whose 99th birth anniver- 
ahabad, Agra, Bareilly and Delhi besides Patna N sary falls on December 24 this year, was a landmark 
l Ranchi. This paper was established by Babu Shiv editor not only in Hindi journalism but in the entire 
sad Gupta who had been the Treasurer of the journalistic field of India. He was one’ of the Indian 
lian National, Congress for 16 years (before he was’ journalists well-known all over the world during his 
ceeded by Jamna Lal Bajaj) and had founded, time. He had the distinction of working with C.F. 
titutions like’ the Bharat Mata Mandir and Kashi Andrews and Gurudev’ Rabindranath Tagore at 
lyapeeth at Varanasi. The Kashi Vidyapeeth was Santiniketan for the cause of Indians overseas and 
cted under the guidance of eminent thinkers like was later on commissioned by Gandhiji to be with 
him at the Sabarmati Ashram for the same purpose. 
He became the first editor of monthly Vishal Bharat 
started by the great.editor, Ramanand Chatterji, of 
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Modern Review and Pravasi. He was a great propagandist 


who launched many movements in the Hindi wortd 
and was one of the pioneers of the working journalist 


movement in India. It was during his presidency of. 


the Indian Federation of Working Journalists in 1955 
that the “Working Journalists’ Conditions and 
Miscellaneous Services Provision Act” came into force 
and he also nominated as journalist representatives to 
the First Wage Board such people of eminence as our 


present President, R. Venkataraman, alongwith G.N.’ 


Acharya and C. Raghavan: He was also a member of 
the Rajya Sabha for 12 years from 1952, and a recipient 
of Padma Vibhushan Class I (now called Padma 
Bhushan) and a Honorary Doctor’s Degree from the 
Agra University. $ 
What Banarsi Das Chaturvedi thought of the duties 
and responsibilities of the journalists-is relevant even 
today, because it shows the consistent thought-process 
evolved in Hindi journalism during the freedom 
movement which made it a powerful vehicle in the 
fight against foreign rule. On June 23, 1944 he wrote a 
remarkable letter to Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, which I 
quote here in full: 
You have asked me about my suggestions for the weekly Aj. It 
is an honour that I hardly deserve. I have never been in charge ` 
of any weekly and my experience of Hindi Journalism is 
limited to a monthly and a fortnightly. But I have my ideas for 
an idea! weekly and I shall put them in the form of a reply toa 
question: “If you were in chaige of a weekly, how would you 
conduct it?” , 
If I were in charge of a weekly! Well, 1 must choose my own 
team of assistants. 
My Ideal weekly will alm at reproducing the best features of: 
1. The Karmayog/ of Pandit Sunderlalfi, 
2. The Pratap of Ganeshji, SE 
3. The Sainik of Paliwalji. 
The hotch-potch of a combination of a newspaper and views 
paper I don’t like. The dallles now cover even the distant 
villages and I would rule out news from the weekly. My 
inclination is decidedly towards a views paper. i 
I still remember those happy days when as a student of Clase 
X, I walted eagerly for every issue of the weekly Kai mayogi of 
Syt. Sunderlalfi. That was‘in the year 1910 perhaps, and the 
type of Journalism illustrated by that esteemed journal has 
not yet lost {ts fascination for me. It may be on account of my 
admiration for the personality of Syt. Sunderlaljl who has 
been my Guru in many ways, that I cannot forget Karmayogl. 
Ganesh|!’s Pratap was an institution in Itself—a fighter of the 
noblest type of which any country could be proud. The 
‘weekly Sainik has followed the tradition of the Pratap and has 
done a lot of work in awakening the masses In Western UP. 
One may not agree with Paltwalji’s politics or his political 
methods—I must frankly confess that I have no liking for 
power palltics—bul we cannot but admire the wonderful 
command that Paliwalji has over the language. He is at his 
very best when, as a commander of an army of fighters, he 
writes leading articles—that are full of hope and Inspiration, 
and that go straight to the heart of the people. Constant touch 
-with the masses, combined with his extensive study and 
knowledge of the Ramayan that he has at his fingers’ end, the 
Intense passion of a man given fully to his cause—all these 
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add a flavour to his writings that cannot be found in any other 
Hindi editor’s articles. 

When I admire Sunderialji, Ganeshji and Paliwalji, I don’t 
mean to copy their examples or imitate their methods. In one 
respect at least my weekly will be different from theirs. 1 will 
take up new y unpopular causes, though it 
will be a troublesome thing for my proprietor. Going with the 
current of public opinion—that has never been my ideal and 
will never be. My weekly will never ally itself to any 
particular political party. I don’t belleve in stunts that are 
artificially created. “Throw your pebbles in the tank every 
now and then,” as Lord Northcliffe advised, doesn’t appeal to 
me, because of its artificiality. 

Why shall we have recourse to such methods when by 
speaking out our minds with freshness and vigour we can 
achieve the same ends? The number of outspoken journalists 
who are not afraid of being left in the minority of one, can 
never be large in any country and so a fearless journalist, who 
has no axe of his own to grind, will always command a 
respectful hearing. 

So my weekly will take up causes quite vigorously, perhaps a 
dozen ina yeart ; : 

I should lke to cultivate brevity—a thing most desirable in 
these days of paper scarcity and will not give any article more 
space than a page of the weekly Aj. Most of these articles will 
be of half a page only. 

Literary reviews will be given four pages per month—the last 
issue of the month will contain these pages. I shall call it a 
‘Literary Supplement’. These reviews will not be soft goody 
goody things giving undeserved praise to each and every 
author! 

Though it looks odd and inauspklous, I am in favour of 
announdng the literary death of certain authors who are 
spent up (without black borders of course). People may not 
like these obituary notices but how are we going to stop the 
market from being flooded with worthless nonsensical 
articles, poems and books? ; 

I'm not afraid of. translations. Indeed -I have a linking for 
them. Why shall'we not translate good things from other 
languages? 4 
Our weekly must think ahead and of course i will have 
absolutely nothing to do with communalism or nationalism of a 
nanow type. ÑX 

We shall make arrangement for Interviewing the well-known 
foreign writers and politicians who visit our country. If I had 
a weekly I would have sent my special correspondent to 
Interview Edgar Snow of Red Star Over China fame or Eve 
Curie who wrote an excellent biography of her great mother, 
Both these writers visited our country recently and no Hindi 
journalist interviewed them! Perhaps our friend: Shriram 
Sharma is the only Hindi journalist who has a wonderful 
capacity of coming Intouch with foreign visitors. 

Our weeklles usually follow the rut and have no capacity to 
strike out new paths! 

I think I have already tired out your patience and | haven't 
given half of my ideas! 


The next day he sent another letter in which h 


emphasised: 


Having been a propagandist all these years, It is very difficult 
for me to restrain myselfl And so here is the second letter 
without your asking for it! 


1 don’t attach much importance to large circulations; though 


in this age of commercialism, an increase in circulation means 

corresponding Increase in advertisement revenues. 

We must appeal to the higher taste of the people and refuse to 

lower our standard to cater for their lower tastes. In foreign 
(Continued on page 1 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


‘With Apologies to Pandits 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


roliferation of panalte is the most striking aspect 
P: : of the print media scene in this last decade of 
the twentieth century. ‘Pandit’ is the American usage 


for expert or scholar. In respect of journalists it means ` 


analytical writers who, alongwith investigative 
journalists, dominated the American media scene in 
the run up to and the wake of Watergate. 

` It took nearly a decade for the trend to travel to 
India. The outbreak of periodical journalism, especially 
during the first Janata period (1977-79), marked the 
onset of panditry in the Indian print media industry. 
Nearly two decades later, it is now showing signs of 


debasement which is confined to the tabloids in the. . 


US and on the continent, including the UK. It has 
spread to the Soviet Union also but that is a different 
and long story with a bearing on Gorbachev's glasnost. 

Panditry in the Indian print media today is not 
confined to what are called think pieces. Even a crime 
report has sr-atches of it. But political reporting abounds 
in it. Normally, it should be welcome if newspaper 
reports, after telling the story, break it down to bring 
out the factors in the background, But it has been a 
big “if”. 

Having been away from India for three momentous 
months, I have been recently poring over the back 
numbers of newspapers, which I regard as represen- 
tative of definite interests or sections of opinion. 
What I have discovered is appalling. Forty years ago, 
when I started as a reporter, the first lesson we were 
taught was that all information should be sourced. 
Thus, we could not appropriate to ourselves what the 


police said, openly or otherwise, about an incident of” 


zrime. Wha: one observed directly could be reported 
without sourcing. 


Conservetism being the order of the day, the use of , 


first person singular and bylines were unheard of. In 
the daily for which I worked only Dosu Karaka. and 
Khwaja Ahmed Abbas were allowed the privilege 


The author, a senior journalist, twas the Principal Information 
Officer, Press Information Bureau, Government of India 
during the Janata Party rule of 1977-79. 







because What they wrote was impressionistic. ‘I still 
remember Syed ‘Abdullah Brelvi’s reaction when I 
approached him. for a byline for ‘a story which | 


i thought deserved it. “Reporters should be felt, not 


seen,” he declared. 

With the technological and other revolutions in the 
media, I don’t think that rule should be observed 
now. Also, the byline commits the reporter ‘and 
enables him or her to get stories. But it should be 
discriminatingly used. Otherwise, there is a danger of 
the byline overshadowing the substance of the story. 

More important than the byline, as I have already 
said, is faithfulness in reporting by, separating the 


` description of an event from the comment on, or even 


analysis of, it and by scrupulously sourcing both 
information and comment. Most Western reporters 


_still adhere to these norms; although, I am afraid, the 


recourse to sources who speak strictly on condition of 


“anonymity is a ruse to play fast and loose. 


Agency reporters who have to project the views of 
the Establishment without identifying it as the source 
ae ee fall back on.the device of “political observers” 

“diplomatic sources”. It is especially so when 
officials and others “brief” the press, without going 


_ on record. Henry Kissinger, as the US Secretary of 
, State, perfected the art of speaking to the press 


without owning responsibility for what he said but he 


„did not enjoy the luxury for long. 


Indian correspondents stationed abroad, especially 
in the capitals of. countries with which our relations 
are strained, deploy this device frequently, although 


` the views projected are often those of the government 


spokesman at home. S. Mulgaokar, as the editor of 
The Hindustan Times, detested the practice and speci- 


‘fically warned me against falling for it when I was the 


newspaper's correspondent in Rawalpindi. 


+ \ 


GOING back to panditry in reporting, I was struck by 


. the unconceal}ed bias in the reports of many newspapers 


on the anti-Mandal agitation and the temple incidents. 
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I shall not dwell on the outcome of my findings be- 
cause semi-academic studies of it have been published. 
But the purpose of such slanted reporting is not, as is 
sometimes assumed, misinformation but disinformation. 

The latter is obviously worse and the practitioner 
is not concerned about his or her credibility. Its.raison 
d'etre is’that repeated recourse to it will overwhelm 
the reading public and condition its thinking or 
approach, sometimes unconsciously. Before, during 
and after the Emergency, Doordarshan has been used 
for such a purpose with Indira Gandhi declaring that 
there is nothing like credibility for government media. 

At a more blatant level, several Kashmiri newspapers 
in Bakshi Ghulam Mohmmed’s time indulged -in it 
with unprofessional abandon. It was common for 
such newspapers to use prefixes like ghaddar (traitor) 
for persons inimical to the regime. After five years of 
such description some of the epithets stuck to the 
victims, rightly or wrongly. So it has been now if the 
“press” V.P. Singh gets is an index. The reports were 
filled with passion, one-sided and exaggerated, even 
it they tended to be self- -righteous sometimes. 

After L.K. Advani's arrest in Bihar, reporters were 


at pains to project him, if not as a hero, at least as a . 


victim of governmental repression and not as a wilful 
violator of the law in pursuit of his objective. Gandhiji 
and Nehru were not heroes at the time of their arrest 
or detention; they were fighters for a nationally 
endorsed cause. JP in 1975 was merely the leader of a 
protest movement, although in view of his age and 
state of health, his arrest evoked pany in reporters 
also. 

Writing about Advani's arrest, one of the “think 
pieces” recalled the book he had written on his 1975- 
77 detention and expressed the hope that he would 
do another “prison diary” following the present 
experience, although it was known that he would be 
set free within weeks and although his supporters 
had moved the courts with a writ for habeas corpus, 
the right for which had been extinguished in the 
Emergency. There was no such denial of fundamental 


` rights during the’ temple agitation,- ‘although. ‘for: ~ 
sometime the country teetered on the verge ofa ‘1947- É 


type communal situation. 
What follows is a real purple piece, in content 
though not in style. It says that unlike in 1975, Atal 


Bihari Vajpayee won't be able to keep Advani’s com- . 


pany in jail this time. If the writer had cared to read 
Advani's Prison Diary—even if he. browsed through 
it—he would have known that Vajpayee was not with 
him in detention in Bangalore in 1975-77 and that 
among his celebrated companions was Madhu 
Dandavate. 


The writer might have committed an “ho. 
mistake”, as it is called, and it might not have bee 
motivated. But it is a newspaper which claims ú 
position of “Leader” ahd has an army of editors wł 
come down like a ton of bricks on unpalatable viev 
in the correspondence columns even. 

This is a relatively trivial instance but I have cite 
it to reinforce what is'qn record. How did it happ! 
that reporters, columnists and editorial writers swelle 
the chorus of denunciation of the government in tw 
with the professed policy of the newspapers? Was it 
universally shared sentiment? Was it Hindutoa 
practice? I don’t think so. It is also a moot point ho 
newspapers ‘supporting the Congress-I could | 
simultaneously promoting the BJP’s Hindutva. N 
hunch is that signed editorials and the like by ‘tl 
editor set the style and condition for the reporte 
and others also. Panditry percolates to the bottom. 

Now about the panditry by columnists and othe: 
We have been told more than once by some of t! 
most photogenic among them that of all the parti 
the BJP alone was for a general election to determi 
the will of the people and that the Janata Dal and tl 
ists, not to mention the Congress-I, were sl 





requires much more than endowing the 
credibility they may be lacking in. 

For instance, if the BJP was so keenly after a fre 
general election why couldn’t it make its MPs resi; 
from the Lok Sabha as did most of the Opposition 
1989 on the Bofors issue? In fact, it would have be 
honest if the BJP after objectively creating a situati 
in which a non-Congress-I Government could r 
continue (which is the same as-subserving the Congre 


. I purpose) decided to seek a fresh mandate from 
„electors because the 1989 one was for promoting 


anti-Congress-I combination. That was the ground 
which it supported the V.P. Singh Government fre 
outside, notwithstanding basic differences with t 
ruling Front and unmindful of Communist backing 


it „Qualitatively, the BJP is as much gùilty of deviati 


from:its mandate ás”Chandra Shekhar and his felk 
travellers. 

A leader of Advani’s acumen and foresight COL 
not have been unaware of the consequences of wi 
drawal of support to the government. Yet, none of { 
elite columnists had driven it home to the BJP.Preside 
Nor was his alibi that the withdrawal cf support v 
on account of the government's poor record genera 
and not the temple issue specifically dissected. Havi 
got away with the argument, thanks to media silen 
Advani tried to make it the refrain of his anti-Jan 
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Dal campaign. It seemed from some of his speeches 
that Rajiv Gandhi whom he had earlier charged with 
` misgovermance was a better Prime Minister. . 
a : o on š. Sa Mae 
i 

THE. foregoing sight be seen‘as an’effort iy me to 
fault the columnists and others for not saying what I 
‘would have liked them to say. Far from it. That such 
columnists to a 
doubt to the BJP in the sordid episode and berated 
VP. Singh for not resigning soon after the BJP ditched 
his government was significant. It could only be the 
result of a widely shared bias against the former 
Prime Minister. Even Richard Nixon in the wake of 


Watergate had columnists like William Buckley to . 


“ plead his case but not V.P. Singh. Why? 


After.al, the advantage of multiplicity of newspapers 


` and a variety of writers for them is that the readers 


have a wide choice of opinions. It is bad enough that 
on issues like nuclear weapons and cut in defence ex- 
penditure there is generally a pro-Establishment chorus 
in-the m2dia. How did a similar, nearly. uniform, 
mind-set 2merge vis-a-vis the V.P.: Singh Government? 

It is equally striking that columnists who waxed 
eloquent on the constitutional requirement of VP. 
Singh stepping down—the moment the BJP abandoned 
his goverament—and examined the rights and wrongs 
of the P-esident letting Chandra Shekhar form a 
government, had no time to look at the constitutional 
duty of a party with 86 MPs in the Lok Sabha—the 
‘third largest—in the crisis triggered by its action. 


(Some lixe M.J. Akbar even contrasted Margaret . 


Thatcher abandoning her attempts to fight for the 
Tory pary leadership “to the last”—as she had first 
vowed tc—and 'V.P. Singh sticking to his chair after 


.the Janata Dal had theotetically lost majority support 
- in the Lck Sabha. That V.P. Singh's party had stood 


' by him ard that his rivals did not have the courage to 
face a trial of strength in the’ party did not register 
with ther.) 


. AS Advani himself has acknowledged more than 


once, the polity is heading for a multi-party system in 
the absence of a national alternative to the Congress-I. 


. That will require responsible parties with reckonable 
‘parliamentary support to play the game and‘ not use , 


Parliament as a platform for short-term purposes. In 
Greece, . sometime ago, the conservatives and the 
Communists came together to. form a coalition. Italy 


_ is a more telling example. In fact, the continent 


bristles with such instances. - 
If, instead of living up to the mandate T claimed, 


parties like the BJP repeatedly cause elections to be 
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person: allowed the benefit of the . 


-held, the system would be further eroded giving rise 
to extra-parliamentary alternatives. Assuming that 
the BJP was serious about a fresh election and one 


- was held, what would happen if. the outcome was 


„again a hung Lok Sabha? Would the BJP re-enact the’ 
drama of backing a minority government for some- 
time and then pulling it down to necessitate another 


' election? Is the construction of a temple on the 


depute Ayodhya site, here and now, more important 
stabilising the political system?  . 
More importantly, how genuine was the BJP’s' 


. sudden concein for undoing the wrong supposed to 


have been done to Hindu ethos and nationalism and 
the urgency it had invested the matter with? How ` 
come there was no investigative reporting to under- 


-Standing, tacit or otherwise, between Advani and 


Rajiv or Advani and Chandra Shekhar-Devi Lal? Did 
Advani have more than an inkling of Chandra Shekhar’s 
plan to split the Janata Dal and form a government 
with Congress-I support? Can the BJP leader honestly 


_ claim that he did not-anticipate the breakup of the 


Janata Dal? How did the BJP, the Congress-I and the 
Chandra Shekhar group come to converge on a common 
demand for V.P. Singh’s resignation and replacement? 
Further, V.P. Singh had made no secret of his 
intention not to seek dissolution of the-Lok Sabha in 
the event of his losing the BJP support. He was for 
putting Rajiv Gandhi in to bat on the sticky pitch and 
it should have suited the BJP also, if its stand until . 
October 22, 1990 was an index. Also, the President 
would not have accepted VP. Singh's advice for 
dissolution after he had lost majority support in the 
Lok Sabha. Even if he had resigned then, the President 
would have given time to the Chandra Shekhar group 
to enter the fray as the Congress-I “B” team, leaving 
V.P. Singh to face the music of the Ayodhya agitation 
ina formally caretaker capacity. Why didn’t the BJP 
go along with V.P. Singh in confronting Rajiv Gandhi 
with the option of forming a government of his own 
or facing an election? Was it because of an arrangement 
with Devi Lal and Chandra Shekhar? Or Rajiv? 
Considering the abundance and wealth of investi- 
gative reporting talent In the print media, one would 
have expected such ‘wheels within-wheels, if any,’ to 
be . Instead of such an insight we had to be 


‘ content with verbatim accounts of V.P. Singh’s reported 


observations in private conversations over a period of 
time on the historical aia di of Toe Babri Masjid. 
What a fall of panditry! 


` 
1 
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` THE bias in the foregoing is obvious. However, such 
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a bias would have balanced the bias of the established 
pandits and lent symmetry to learned writing. But 
apparently the panditry in vogue is not for balance 
and symmetry; it is to project a predetermined line. 
The pandits do not have to worry about their credibility. 
The print media are like Caesar’s wife, although they 
miss no opportunity to fault the electronic media in 
the matter. 

The newspapers being many and the writers for 
them being numerous, their lack of objectivity is 
dispersed unless a subject-oriented study of their 

reporting and writing is undertaken. The government- 
owned electronic media are two, the centralised 
Akashvani and Doordarshan. Their failings stand out 
and are highlighted week after week by media critics 
in the newspapers. It will be a good idea if radio and 
TV, like the BBC, run a periodical press review 
analysing the content and style of newspaper reporting 
and writing. It has to be done regionally, taking into 
account the language press as well. 

Finally, the phenomenon of lateral entry into 
journalism has also had its effect on accepted norms 
with a bearing on the quality of the profession. Khasa 
Subba Rau was fond of quoting an English editor that 
to be a journalist one had to drink ink. That was the 
pre-computer age of journalism when there were no 


typewriters in most Indian languages. So pen and ink_ 
were its vital inputs. The quotation meant that al) 
journalist has to go through the mill to be rounded. ° 

M. Chelapathi Rao when he took up cudgels against 
the system of managing editor argued that the pro- 
prietor or his nominee would not be able to replace 
the professional journalist, even if the former were 
conversant with the different aspects of the industry. 
He made Devadas Gandhi the target of his criticism 
because he became an editor without being a journalist 
earlier. 

To clinch the matter, let me cite the norm about 
interviews. They have to be done with the consent 
and knowledge of those interviewed and not when 
they are unaware of being put on record. Also, inter- 
views to be faithful have to be complete and within 
their context. The new trend, however, is to use the- 
interview as a means of exposing or embarrassing the 
subject. Cornering a person on a face-to-face encounter, 
without resorting to court room cross-examination is 
not the same as eavesdropping on private conversations 
or obtaining the contents of telephone. tapping. 
Journalists cannot expect other public persons to live 
up to norms if they do not maintain a correlation 
between means and ends. Q 





i Chaturvedi: Media 
(Continued froin page 14) 


countries papers take recourse to sex and murder stories to 
increase thcir circulation. This epidemic may also visit our 
country as soon as we have a vast number of readers whose 
taste doesn’t rise higher than Kisse Tota Maina or Chhaæbili 
Bhatlyarin. 

But I believe we can achieve a large circulation by taking 
personal Interest in the day-to-day problems of the people of 
our fapad. There are so many needs of our people and the 
field for social service is so vast that we can never have any 
scarcity of noble causes. For example why shouldn’t the AJ 
start a movement for cleaner Banaras? 


Reverting back to communalism, I will like to 
quote from an editorial of Paradkar written on the 
death of the great editor, C.Y. Chintamani, indicating 
that he looked upto Chintamani as an ideal journalist. 
He said: “For a-true indian journalist, journalism is 
not only an art or a means of living. It must be a sac- 
red profession for purposes of our duties because it is 

. the responsibility of the Indian journalists to work for 
public awakening so that our country may get rid of 
slavery. The late Chintamani did this sacred duty 
according to his political beliefs. He courageously and 
strongly criticised the unjust rules of this country, has 
presented the demand of Swaraj before the public 
opinion of the world in a scholarly way and the way he 
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had condemned anti-national and narrow communalism 
will make us journalists proud of late Chintamaniji.” 

Paradkar had also warned us of the dangers of 
commercialisation of the press, prophesising that “while 
newspapers will progress and will have a large 
circulation, the influence of capitalists will increase as 
it has increased in Europe and the USA. We all 
editors want development of the newspapers but we 
must remember that with this development our 
independence will diminish, because progress is possible 
only by commercial means. We will have efficient 
journalists, who will be mercenary and will do the job 
of their proprietors. They will be better off than us but 
the freedom that we have got today they will not 
possess.” He further said: “We have two main duties: 
one to present a picture of society and another to 
guide it. We cannot be successful without giving a 
correct picture but our real duty is our second work, 
to educate the people. We can render true service to 
our country and the people only by this means.” 

The question before the journalists of today is the 
same: whether our duty. is only to portray what is 
happening that is to inform; or, we have also the 
additional duty to educate the people, to guide them 
along right lines, so that it may serve’the interest of 
the nation. Q 
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4 BOOK REVIEW 


Recasting Soviet Economy 


PURNIMA M. GUPTA 


” 


Bb he Soviet Union is today attempting a painful 
:@ transition to a full-blooded market economy. 


have been dropped. The question about the need fora 
market has been finally settled in the USSR. The 

í current debate is merely about the pace and methods 

' of transition to the market. The differences between 
the ‘500-day’ programme, adopted by the RSFSR 

‘Supreme Soviet, and the Gorbachev ‘guidelines’ fot 
economic stabilisation are mostly on tactics and detail 
rather tham on substance. 

The headlong rush to the market is the logical 
consequerce of the utter. failure of perestroika on the 

` economic iront. The economic restructuring attempted 
during 1585-88 and discussed in Anders Aslund’s 
book under review was partial > 
and inccmplete. While the 
reforms in the early phase of 
perestroika led to the snapping 
of economic links that had grown 
over the lest seventy years, they 

' failed to establish and develop the new’ economic 
structure. This has led to the present economic crisis 
in the Soviet Union. 

_ Anders Aslund’s Gorbachev's Struggle for Economic 
Reforms provides a well-researched survey of economic 
reforms during 1985-88 under perestroika using Soviet 
sources of data. The author prepared the book under 
a grant trom the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies of the Woodrow Wilson International 
Centre for Scholars, Washington. He spent about 
three yea-s in Moscow for preparing this book. 

The bcok begins with a review of the.origins of the 
economic reforms of the 1980s. Gorbachev's speech to 
the CPSU Central Committee Plenum in June 1985! 
brought out the urgency of speeding up’the pace of 
economic growth. The noted Soviet economist, 
Academizian Abel Aganbegyan, has pointed out that 
‘there was no economic growth in the USSR ' from 1980 

_ The reviewer is a Senior Resedrch Officer in the g 
* Commission. 





iim, 
All the pretences about socialist political economy . 


Gorbachev's Struggle for Economic 
Reforms: The Soviet Reform Process, 
1985-88 Dy Anders Aslund, Pinter 
Publishers, Loridon, 1989. 





to 1985. Besides, according to Professor Nikolai Shmelev, 
there was a significant drop in.quality with only 
about 18 per cent of Soviet manufactures corresponding 
to ‘world standards’. The talk of economic revitalisation 
began soon after Gorbachev assumed power though 
reform was regarded as only one option. Gorbachev 
introduced his economic reform agenda on December 
10, 1984 but without mentioning concrete -reform 
proposals. However, at the CPSU Central Committee 
Plenum in April, 1985, Gorbachev envisaged the 
creation of ‘an integral economic and management 
system’, involving a restructuring of the highest 
economic bodies and the introduction of a more 
flexible price system. 

At the Twentyseventh Party Congress in February 
1986 the changes in the economic 
system, as envisaged by 
Gorbachev, were outlined. Prices 
were to become more flexible 
under the influence of quality, 
efficiency, and demand. New ' 
bodies were to be established for the management of 
multi-branch complexes with the enterprises looking 
after the operational functions themselves. Gorbachev 
was compelled to make modifications in the reform 


strategy because of political resistance. 


The book then discusses the political reforms which 
were regarded as a prerequisite to the economic 
reforms. The Nineteenth Party Conference in 1988 
was devoted to political reforms. The discussion on 
this proceeds in the backdrop of in-depth personality 
sketches of Gorbachev and his close associates in the 


“Central Committee. ' 


The elaboration of the actual’ economic reforms 
begins with.an analysis of the changes sought to be 
made in the traditional socialist framework. The new 
regime wanted a rapid restructuring of investment 
with a concentration of incremental investment on 
four major sectors—food, energy, machine-building 
and electrification, and the production of chemicals. 
However, the actual allocation of incremental 
investment did not conform to this pattern. There 
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appeared bottlenecks in changing rapidly the existing 
economic system. Even the efforts to improve the 
quality of production encountered serious difficulties 


"since this endangered ‘plan fulfilment. 


The changes in enterprise management find a detailed 


` description in the book starting with the experiments 


` Enterprises adopted in June 1987.? Similarly, 


of 1984 which culminated in the Law on State 
the concept 
of self-financing (which was at the heart of economic 
restructuring) introduced in some enterprises did not 
bring forth better results. The case for radicalisation 


` was apparent from the failure of this Law. In the 


~ provisions for this Were not made. - 


per cent in 1991 co 


n, than truth. Half-truths, distorted and 
` brazen falsehoods and duplicity—these are the foun- 


aes 


‘agricultural sector, long term leases (for 10 to .15 


years) were favoured. However, this did not lead to 
any improvements in efficiency since the operative 


In the context of the discussions on reform of the 


economic system, there is a reference‘to the role of . 


planning which has been questioned and Nikolai 
Shmelev has called its foundations ‘economic romanti- 


‘cism’? There is also an elaboration of the debate on 


the role of the market in the Soviet economy which 
culminated in the development of two camps—one of 
reform economists arid the other in favour of controls 
being reduced gradizally (Gosplan). The former wanted 
to reduce the share of state orders in the GNP to 20-30 
rresponding to the US proportion 
of state production. The latter, that is, Gosplan, wanted 
to, proceed slowly with a reduction of the share of 
state orders to 65-75 per cent for 1989 and 50-65 per. 
cent:for.1990. `, ue os 
The discussion on the reform of the economic 


Sardesai: Who Will Gain? © 
; (Continued from page 12) . 


along the line. ; : 


people to 
frenzy ‘and brutal, lawless violence. They combine 
apparently reasonable negotiations with an t 
challenge to all the constitutional authorities of the 
state, the Parliament, the judiciary and the security’ 
forces. They have already very considerably bored 
into all official services and started tampering with i 
their loyalty to the state. . 

There is that fascists hold in greater contempt 
garbled history, 


dations of their ethical code. ‘As for sadistic killings, 


arson and looting, that is their daily diet. 


understood: that fascism is 
( obscurantist in every field of 
. The econdmy, politics, secularism, democracy, 


It is not yet isi 


` history, women and the family, education, culture, 


_ Shall We Wake Up? . x E 


` range interest is a far 


system also touches upon the reforms in th2 distribution 
price, foreign trade and finance system. The’ pri 
aspect has been one of the most contrcversial 
during perestroikn, though the broad principle of bringing 
prices closer to world prices was accepted. In the 
here of foreign trade, the convertibility of the rou- 
ble within the EE or the CMEA was urged. 
The Soviet economy has come a long way from the 
period discussed in the book. All aspects oč its economic 
system have been undergoing changes, though only 
of a transitional nature. For instance, the-e have been 
several pronouncements on pricing, each ane differing 
from the other, as also there is talk now of dismantling 
trade under the CMEA. , : 
`. This book, by bringing out ‘the changes envisaged 
“in 1985 and the actual process of economic reform 
upto 1986, provides a valuable starting point for a 
serious appraisal of the economic reform process in 
the Soviet Union. It also provides an ent into the 
shortcomings of the economic reforms of this period. 
It is an even more worthwhile reading for those 
studying the interface between the political and 


economic reforms. Q a i 


‘FOOTNOTES ° 


1. “The necessity of an ‘acceleration of the soclo-economic deve- 

, lopment is also dictated by serious external'drcamstances, it is 
necessary to strengthen the defence power of the Motherland 
persistently and not allow military superiority cver us.” ' 
This endorsed ‘a combination’ of controlised 'menagement and 
independence of an enterprise’. The Law did act bring forth 

“higher levels of efficiency in the enterprises, - 

3. In Novy Mir, June 1987, é 


science and rationalism, allhumarivalues in all these. 
spheres are crushed under its iror heel. 
There is‘no need for elaborating the meaning of 


" fascism. Everyone who has some acquain-eahte with 
They have mastered the technique of Tag the 
* dormant, emotive prejudices of the lind 


history and contemporary politics understands what 
that Bhasmasura is. — toe Y ar 


The question is. whether our political eadérs are 
going to wake up and look beyond the ncse, beyond 
partisan and shortrange interests, beyond personal 
and group ambitions. r- ea 

: It iş customary nowadays to say that opportunism | 
and corruption ‘have become. the bane- of Indian 
politics.. Sometimes ane is compelled to say’ that 
shortsighted blindness. that does not see its own long 
ter calamity. Defznce.of the 
common interest of all has become the condition for 
the defence of the specific interest of each. That is the 
vital truth for India’s ‘survival in the situation that 
confronts us. Let it not be said that we realised it after 
it became too late. Q ase ie Bae? : 
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: a 7 “‘CPI-M’s Verdict on Gorbachev, 
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4.4) momentous changes underway in ‘the Soviet 
nion end Eastern Europe. In the last five years, a 
historic transformation has taken place in the heart of 
Europe. The socialist carnp has for all practical purposes 
ceased t exist. Five socialist countries have renounced 


Ae CPI-M has boldly stated its position on the 


The end of the Cold War, the progress towards 


- nudear and conventional disarmament, and the 


economic and political cooperation between the Soviet 
Union end the USA are developments which nobody 
could foresee. Almost every socialist country on the 


` Eurasian land mass is moving towards some form of 


market economy. Not only that, for the last more than 


` a hundzed years, people in search of a better future 


hada vision. Since the Russian Revolution, their 
dream Zocused on the socialist system as it came to be 
establiched in the Soviet Union. Can one say thaf the 
vision or the dream survives except perhaps among 


` the truly faithful? Moreover, there is so far no guarantee 


that the economic and political reforms'underway in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe will succeed. 


There :s a sense of ‘pervasive pessimism about the — 


future of socialism. : 
In the past, there were alternatives. During the 
sixties and seventies, there was the Soviet model and 
the Chinese model to choose from. 'The divergences 
between the two great socialist countries provided a 


choice for the believers in socialism.-Now there isa . 
' basic convergence of ideology and policy. All major 


socialist ‘countries are in theory and practice headed 
in one direction—towards a free market economy ‘and 
decentralisation of authority. aoe oe 
Ase matter of fact, the Chinese progress towards 
free market economy is more impressive and successful 
than the Soviet model. Ideologically too, the Chinege 
Communist leaders have tended to reconcile socialist 


ideology with free market practice. For example, the: 


late Hu Yaobang obliquely questioned the view that 

g that Marx said .was sacrosanct. Zhao 
Zhiyang’s theory of the preliminary stage of socialism 
and separation of the Party and the state amounted to 


The author is a retired civil seroant. T 


system and opted for bourgeois democracy. ` 


\ 


z 


a basic revision of Mandsm-Leninism. The CPI-M 
statement has scrupulously avoided any critidam of 
the Chinese Communist Party. This is rather surprising. 


‘The Chinese Communist Party is the largest in the 


_world. Its experience is more relevant ‘to Indian 


conditions not only because it is an Asian country but 
also. because the social and economic conditions in the 


‘two countries bear some resemblance. Also, for many 


years, the Chinese Party claimed that the Maoist path 
to revolution was the only true path and their daim 
was taken seriously by many Communists, particularly 
in the Third World. _ i 

Be that as it may, the CPI-M’s statement on perestroika 
4g a defiant assertion of its faith in socialism. Such a 
statement was long overdue..In-the light of history, it 
may turn out to be correct. It is inconceivable that 
capitalism and a multi-party democratic system is the 
destiny of each and every country in the world, East 
and West, North and South. However, having said 
that, one must questiori the basic thesis of the document 
that socialism, as practiced in the Soviet Union until 
1956 when the Twentieth Congress.of the CPSU was 
held, was the right road. Indeed. it may. not be 
incorrect to say that the CPI-M upholds Stalinism and 
rejects the general line of the CPSU-\It is a sobering 
thought that such, a major political force in India as 
the CPI-M announces from the house-top its continued 
adherence to Stalinism and that too at a time when 
there are very few admirers of Stalin left in his own 
homeland. he 3 


+ 


THE revival of the ideological cont: over peaceful 


. is a useful contribution to an: understanding of the 


débate over perestroika. It amounts to a recognition 
that the political and economic restructuring that is 


_ underway in the Soviet Union is rooted in the revisionist 


‘formulations of Khrushchev at the Twentieth Congress 


_ of the CPSU. Khrushchev compounded his revisionism 


by making an “unhistorical evaluation” of Joseph 
Stalin. All this led to the ideological differences between 
the Chinese Communist Party and the Soviet 
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Communist Party and a split in the international 


communist movement. The story would not be complete’ 


however without some relevant details. 

The Chinese stand on the issues raised by the CPI- 
M statement was directly opposite to that of the 
CPSU and: Khrushchev.. Peaceful cpexistence versus 
‘the inevitability of war, peaceful transition versus 


violent revolution, peaceful competition versus nuclear. 


confrontation: these were the issues that reverberated 
ominously for over a decade. But in recent years it 
appeared they had become non-issues. In other words, 
the debate had been settled in favour’ of Khrushchev 
and against Stalinism or Maoism. Events over the last 
20 years appeared to bear this out.’ 
` In 1964, the ouster of Khrushchev’ aroused hopes 
that the new leadership under Brezhnev would follow 
a different course. But Zho Enlal’s visit to Moscow 
clearly proved that the forumulations of the Twentieth 
Congress were not the brainwave of a single leader 
but the deliberate decision of the top leadership of the 
Soviet Communist Party. A few years later the Chinese 
_ Practically closed the debate by inviting Nixon to visit 
China. The Sino-US rapproachment amounted to'a 
tacit repudiation by the Chinese leadership of their 
earlier stance first stated fn the article “Long Live 
Leninism” in Pépple’s Daily in April 1960. In recent 
years, the two communist great powets have normalised 
their relations. There is ample evidence to show that 
‘China, the principal antagonist of the ideology of 
Khrushchev, no Jonger attaches much importance to 
these issues at least for the present. i 
As regards the Soviet Union, while Khrushchev 
was ousted in October 1964, the basic formulations 
and policy trends which were introduced by him 
were ‘not reversed. On all major issues- relations 
with the USA and the West, the policy towards 
China, relations with the Third.World, particularly 
India—there has been a basic continuity in the Soviet 
policy from Khrushchev to Gorbachev. Peaceful 
coexistence, peaceful transition and peaceful competition 
are three components of a single package. Americans 
called it linkage. The Soviet leaders understand the 
concept very well. The'CPI-M’s criticism of Khrushchev 
amounts to a tacit rejection or repudiation of the basic 
policy of the CPSU for over three decades. When ‘the 


socialist crisis is attributed to the faulty, policies of | 
Gorbachev, it must be’ acknowledged that he is not a 


Mere individual. He is the President of ‘the Soviet 
Union and was re-elected the General Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party very recently by an 
overwhelming majority of Communist delegates. 


As regards the movement for Eurocommunism, it 


failed to develop into anything more than a sideshow. 
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But it may not be correct to call it a deviation of the. 
early seventies. Shouldn’t we go back to the late fifties 
and trace its origin td Togliatti and the Italian 
Communist Party. It may be useful to remember that 
the concept of polycentrism enunciated by Togliatti 
bears some resemblance to the ideas ‘propounded by 
Gorbachev in his Prague speech. Also if we look at 


j 


the history of the major Communist Parties in Western . 


‘Europe, the sharpest decline in the voting strength 
» was suffered by the French Communist Party which 
has long been identified as a Stalinist Party. The 


Communist Party which has.shown the „greatest ' 


resilience is the ItaHan Communist Party which has 


been advocating reforms since the fifties and is known ' 


for suth concepts as historic compromise, polycentrism 
and opening to the Left. _ f 
' EA Ls 


THERE can be no two views about the serious setback 
suffered by the socialist world. The CPI-M is of the 
view that the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism 
remain valid and that the socialist crisis is primarily 
bécause of distortions, deformations and deviations 
in carrying these principles into practice. These were 
caused by two decades of stagnation. However, the 
immediate cause of the collapse of the socialist camp 
in Europe is attributed to the set’ of policies pursued 
by Gorbachev and described as new thinking, perestroikn 


and glasnost. r ee 
To explain away two decades of economic stagnation 


"as mainly due to distortions and’ deviations is a 


questionable viewpoint. To attribute it to the economic 
backwardness of the countries when they embraced 
socialism is perhaps not correct. How does one explain 
the economic ‘stagnation in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia? To- claim that socialism enabled 
underdeveloped countries to industrialise rapidly, is 
only pattly true. But the most important point is that 
nearly every socialist country in Europe and Asia 
suffered from serious, if not terminal, ailments. They 
followed the same model of development. There were 
„similar abuses of power, corruption, ‘oppression and 


in some countries loss of life on a massive scale. They’ 


have all tended to adopt similar remedies. The course. 


i 


“of treatment.adopted by'them is not confined to just _ 


removal of distortions, deviations and deformations. 
They have either given up the entire system as in 
Eastern and Central Europe or havé brought about a 
basic restructuring of economic and social life as in 


. the Soviet Union and to a lesser degree in China, , 


To attribute the affluence in the West: to neo- 
; (Continued on page 32) 
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ru g ver since, on his election as the General Secretary 
iE ‘ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) about five years ago, Gorbachev intlated the 
movements for restructuring the Soviet economy and 
society, perestroika, and for openness in the conduct of 
public afairs, glasnost, the pace of change not only 
within the country but in the world outside has been 
gathering momentum. Whether the changes were 
sparked off by the two movements, as some contend, 
or whether they were inevitable, in the fullness of 
time, in view of the-events, specially the disortions of 
socialism that had preceded them, as others argue, is 
being and will continue to be debated for a long time. 
There is no doubt, however, that these events, many 
of which were unforseen and unthought of until they 
actually happened, have not worked themselves out 
fully yet = 

The changes have been almost tumultuous since 
the closing months of 1989, and though no equilibrium 
can be said to have yet been reached, the trends are 


‘clearly Ciscernible. The Cold War has ended, and this 


has been officially recognised by both sides. Nationalism 
has asserted itself, and there has been a revulsion 
against authoritarianism and dictatorship.’ Socialism 
has in the popular mind been associated with denial 
of democracy, and to that extent been discredited. 
The mismanagement of the economies of the socialist 
countries of East Europe, which initially followed the 
Soviet model and later adopted ad hoc measures like 


improvident borrowing, caused hardship and dis-- 


content The glamour of the neighbouring capitalist 
countries whose shops were laden with sophisticated 
consurrer goods dazzled the articulate privileged 
sections of the socialist countries, who yearned for 
change without giving serious throught to the price to 
be paic for such change. They set the pattern for a 
pro-capitalist movement. f i 

_ In the Sovlet Union too perestroika and glasnost 
encourtered problems not envisaged when the 
movement was officially initiated. The ethnic clashes, 
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the assertion of sovereignty and even independence 
of the constituent republics have compelled reconsi- 
deration of the basic nature of the Union, the outcome 
of which is by no means certain yet. Pressures have 
‘developed, on the one hand, to radicalise further the 
officially sponsored perestroika and glasnost, to usher 
in a market type of economy and a bourgeois pattern 
of democracy, while, on the other, there are counter- 
pressures by so-called conservatives to preserve as 
much of the existing socialist model as possible in the 
present circumstances. Not unexpectedly, these diffe- 
rences have reflected themselves in Left circles in 
other countries too. In India the CPI-M has been 
critical of Gorbachev's reforms, while a section of 
opinion even among socialists is clearly in their favour. 
The former have been branded as Stalinists, while the 
latter are accused of following blindly the official 
Moscow line. These pejorative terms, however, do 
not help. It is necessary to make an objective analysis 
of the nature of the changes, and of the social forces 
released thereby, specially in the socialist or erstwhile 
socialist countries, induding the, Soviet Union, and 
then consider the question: Is Socialism dead, dying 
or doomed? ` 


II 
ON the positive side the reforms of Gorbachev have 
two substantial benefits to claim. The first, and 
undoubtedly the most important, is that the world 
has been brought back almost from the precipice of a 
catastrophic plunge into nuclear holocaust. This is no 
small gain, even if in the long run it proves to be a` 
temporary one. The second, and a very valuable gain 
also, is the triumph of democracy, and of freedom 


- and personal liberty. Neither of these two positive 


results of the reforms is contrary to the principles of 
socialism. In fact, they are fully in accord with the 
values of socialist humanism. ‘ 

It was Lenin, the great architect of the October 
Revolution of 1917, who had laid down the principle 
of coexistence. “Socialist onism” was a calumny 
deliberately propagated by the ruling classes of the 
capitalist countries, not because they really believed 
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that the Soviet Union was interested in such expan- 
sionism, but because they perceived a danger to their 
class in the socialist attempt to create a classless 
society. Similarly, the.values of democracy and indivi- 


dual freedom and liberty are fully consistent with the . 


punciples of socialist humanism. Indeed’ it was the 
belief that bourgeois democracy, while assuring such 
values on paper denied them in practice, because of 
the disparities of wealth and income and the consequent 
differences in social influence and economic power 
inherent in their system, that the socialists strive to 


give them, deeper meaning by ushering in a classless - 


society. It is true that this humanistic aspect of socialism 


‘was distorted by the form of dictatorship that arose in. - 


the Soviet Union under Stalin, and by this model 
being copied in the East European countries after the 
War. It was no doubt done in the name of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. Nevertheless, it was a 


distortion which grievously tarnished the image of 7 


socialism. 

There is thus nothing in peaceful coexistence saa 
in democracy that is contrary to the principles of 
socialism, and if they have been attained they must be 


regarded ; as positive gana The Petons which arise, 


however, are:. 
(i) how decp is the foundation laid for peaceful coeds 
(il) what is the nature of democracy that is emerging? Is it the 
same democracy of the bourgeols type which the socialist 
movement sought to modify? In other words; is podaliam 
_ being abandoned? i 
On the first issue it should be recalled that the 
conflict between capitalism and socialism arises out 
of the deep distryst which the former has for the 


objectives of the latter. This is understandable, because ` 


capitalism is based on a contradiction which socialism 
seeks to eradicate. Capitalism thrives on the extraction 
of resources from the poor. At the early stages .of 
capitalism, there was exploitation of the poor within 
the country as in nineteenth century England. In the 
United States capitalism was based on exploitation of 
slave-labour. Later the European countries in the 
phase of imperialism drew resources from the colonies. 
This phase ended practically with the Second World 


War, but the phenomenon of neo-colonialism has ` 


wisen which seeks to exploit the poorer countries by 
an unjust International economic order imposed on 
them. There is no doubt-that even today the dispropor- 
ionate amount of resources, exhaustible and renewable, 


>onsumed by the developed capitalist countries of the. 


Nest cannot be sustained except by an unfair system 
of international trade. The capitalist countries have, 
herefore, a vested interest not only in perpetuating 
his system but in keeping the poor countries 
andeveloped so that the unjust economic order is 


= 


F 


ted. bod , 
This is the basic contradiction of capitalism which 
socialism seeks to resolve by planned development of 


the resources available, nationally and internationally, > 


and by an equitable system of distribution. And since 
such planned development has to be based on consi- 
derations othér than those of private profit, which 
motivates private enterprise, it has, to ensure that the 
means of production are, at best predominantly, 
socially owned. Such social ownership and planned 


development, however, pose a direct threat to the - 


capitalist dasses, giving tise to the feeling o hoey 
between capitalism and socialism. 

It is in this context that the very substantial progress 
recently made towards peaceful coexistence has'to be 
viewed. ‘There is no doubt that the agreements. to 
reduce arms, specially nuclear arms, are achievements 
whose importance cannot be overestimated. There is 
no doubt also that the basic distrust between the 
superpowers has been considerably reduced, if not 
eliminated altogether. It should be realised, however, 
that this has happened because the capitalist West Is 
convinced that not only the former socialist countries 
of East Europe but the. Soviet Union too have opted 
for bourgeois democracy and for free market economy, 


>> and that therefore these countries no longer present a ` 


threat to the capitalist countries of the West. Whether 
or not this conviction is right is not at issue at present. 
The point is that if-it proves, to be wrong and if the 


Soviet Union continues in its path of socialist develap- 


ment, mutual distrust will emerge again. , - 
Be that as it may, the underlying contradictions of 
capitalist development stand unresolved, and. the 


negotiationg which have led to arms reduction have . 


left them untouched. There has been no discussion, 
for instance, of the New-International Economic Order 
(NIEO). On the contrary, in these respects the attitude, 
of the developed capitalist countries has hardened. 

The NIEO has been completely relegated to the 
background with à refusal even to discuss the 
sugpestions made. The debt crisis has deepened with 


a total of more than a trillion dollars. The interest of . 


the developed countries in the Third World economic 
development has been‘on the wane. According to the 
OECD figures, aid to the developing countries in 1989 


- fell by two per cent in real terms. The aid from rich 


countries dropped to 0.33 per cent of the GNP, the 
lowest since 1977. The aid from the United, States has 
dropped to 0.15 per cent. Only aid from the 
Scandinavian countries increased substantially in 1989, 
as also from, France, though in the latter case the aid 
was directed mostly to its former African colonies. 
With reduced aid and mounting debts It is no wonder 
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ere Is now £ reverse flow of resources from the poor 
the develoved countries. ` : 
Add to this the US threat of Super 301, their 













































ir determination to impose services like banking 
and insurance on developing countries resulting in 
stalemate in the Uruguay Round of talks, and it is 
easy to see how the contradictions in the economic 
world, instead of being resolved, are deepening further. 
Indeed the hardening of the US attitude towards 
the rest of the world is well illustrated by the recent 


events in the Gulf. Iraq is undoubtedly guilty of 


rightly be argued that this aggression should not be 
condoned mzrely because Israel is in forcible occupation 
of Arab territory, or that the US is guilty of aggression 


is that the US has been arrogating to itself, almost 
penly, the right to act unilaterally as the policeman 
of the word, with UN approval if possible, but 
without it, i? necessary. A further point to note is that 
‘the Soviet Union, considerably weakened by its own 
problems, and under the severe constraint, self-imposed 
or otherwise, not to offend the US unduly, is in no 
position to make its voice heard, and has to be 
content wita registering its feeble protests. | 
Whether or not the US will succeed in its objective 
in the Gulf region is for the future to show. The fact, 
however, remains that there is a danger of bipolarity 
in world affairs being replaced by unipolar action by 
the US, and such unipolar action guided by its own 
interests cen only be a threat to the values of auto- 
nomous development cherished by the Third World. 
The question that needs to be asked is whether 
stable peace could be established on the basis of the 
United Staæs or at best a group of capitalist countries 
(G7) impcsing their will on helpless developing 
countries which continue to groan in frustration under 
the burder. of deprivation, poverty and injustice. If it 
cannot, there needs to be negotiations, to supplement 
the disarmament negotiations, to work out at least a 
modus-vive tdi for a fairer international economic order. 
‘As Fidel’ Castro is reported fo have said, a fair 
international economic order is more important to the 
` poor countries today than a stray socialist revolution 
or two. ` f ve 
The other question which has been posed above is 
whether socialism is‘being abandoned. In an attempt 
to achieve detente and thus preserve peace, is the 
world be ng called upon to pay the high price of 
abandoniag socialism which had sought to resolve 
the contradictions of capitalism and bring justice to 
all, induding the poorest and the most wretched on 
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ressure to amend the patent laws in their favour and -. 
* abandoned by one country after another, including © 


aggression Ly forcefully annexing Kuwait, and it can © 


in Panama and Grenada. The point to note, however, ' 


earth? To the capitalists who are opposed to socialism 
this is of course no price at all to pay. They-are, 
propagating the view that socialism has proved a 
failure. It is dying, if not dead already, and has been 


the Soviet Union. It is only a question of time when it 
is offidially declared dead. 

Such a view not only contains a substantial element 
of wishful thinking, but is deliberately designed to 
wean all but the committed from the- socialist path. 
One need not therefore attach much importance to it. 
Gorbachev, the architect of perestorim, on the other 
hand, claims that he wants more socialism, not less. 
How far is this claim true? l 

In the new Soviet monthly digest, Perestroikn, this 
question has been posed and sought to be answered. 
In its issue of June 19%, in reply to the question: what 
is the meaning of the slogan ‘more socialism’ as 
applied to state and cooperative enterprises?—Otto 
Lacis, described as a well-known Soviet scholar, merely 
said: i 

It means a turn to the really scientific economic methods of 

running production charted by Lenin. Stalin swerved off this 


road... 
This reply does not carry one very far. It only 


reflects the Official line, which though substantially 


correct is undoubtedly being grossly overlooked, of 
denigrating Stalin and taking shelter under Lenin. It 
is, therefore, necessary to pass from these generalities 
to concrete action proposals. One such programme of 
action is that contained in” the CPSU Central 


‘ Committee’s Platform for the Twentyeighth Party 


Congress. The Platform of course contains proposals 
for various spheres of national policy which, though 
important, cannot be disctissed in detail for want of 
space. Nor is it necessary, for socialism with which 
we are concerned is largely characterised by its 
economic structure and its property relations. It would,” 
therefore, suffice if Section IN of the Platform entitled 
“For Effective Plan Market Economy” is examined. 
After asserting that “the reform must replace the 
command-and-distributive system .. with a planned 


_ market economy based on a diversity of property 


forms, competition between independent manufactures, 
a developed finance system and on the powerful 
stimuli of personal and collective interest”, the Platform 

on to say: “Economic reform is unthinkable 


goes 
without a deep restructuring of the relations of property. 
The CPSU advocates diversity of its forms.” And 
then, “the CPSU believes that the existence of individual 
property, including ownership of the means of 
production, does not contradict the modern stage in 
the country’s economic development”. 
The last formulation may be technically correct, 
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¢ but only povided individual or private ownership of 
the means of production is not the dominant form of 
holding. If it ‘is, the economy becomes difficult to 
| plan, for the motive of private profit becomes an 
important if not the main determinant of the market 
forces. These forces can then be controlled only indirec- 
tly by fiscal and monetary policies, and not directly 
by licenses and physical allocation of resources. This 
is in fact recognised, for the Platform goes on to say 
that “there is now a need for a procedure in which 
planned, <entralised economic management will be 


exercised through prices, taxes, interest rates, credits, . 


payments. (emphasis added) These instruments of 
planning rave, however, to contend with the powerful 
motive of private profit, and if this motive is strong 
enough, zs it would be in a state where private hold- 


~ ing of the means of production is the dominant force, 


even the will to use the fiscal and monetary means of 
control will be undermined. While, therefore, private 
ownership of the means of production may not be per 
se inconsistent with socialist planning, it becomes so if 
it is the dominant form of ownership. And yet, this 
precauticn not to allow the private holding of the 
means of production to be the dominant form is not 
even mentioned in the Central Committee’s Platform. 

Two other platforms—the “Democratic Platform 
within the CPSU” and the “Marxist Platform within 
the CPSU*—were presented to the Twentyeighth 
Congress of the CPSU. The former concentrated on 
the reform of the CPSU, but the latter had observations 
to make on property relations. It asserted that “key 
branches of the economy and natural resources (should) 
remain 2xclusively public property while there is 
maximun democratisation of their management and 
direction”. It added that “private ownership of means 
of production is allotted only in the transitional 
period, in restricted limits, under-severe state control 
while th2 social security of the workers is guaranteed”. 
These make possible socialist planning which distin- 
guishes socialism from the profit-seeking growth of 
capitalism. i ; 

_ The Folicy Statement adopted by the Twentyeighth 
Congress of the CPSU, however, while opting for a 
“regulated market” in which “all commodity producers 
irrespective of the forms of ownership” are given 
“independence and freedom of enterprise” seeks to 
separate “immediate state administration from econo- 
mic act-vity”, and gear “state regulation of market to 
the production of social rights of citizen, implementation 
of major structural reforms in the economy...”. In 
other words, subject to overall state policies to ensure 
social security to citizens and protect the collective 


interests of environment and modernisation, the national | 


resources Will be utilised not in a planned manner for 
social justice, but for profit. This is further emphasised 
by the proposal to “attract foreign capital with the 
purpose, of the rapid introduction of advanced 
technologies and the saturation of the market”. This 
may be welfare capitalism, but hardly the socialist 
process of development. 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) is hailed as a 
model of realism. So it was, though it was admittedly 
a temporary retreat in the face of mounting economic 
problems. Nevertheless, it has been pointed out that 
“even in 1928, just before the ‘year of the great 
change’, the private businessman’s share in the retail 
trade was 35 per cent, and 14 per cent in industry”. 
(emphasis added) (vide Economic Structure of Socialism 


` by Stanislav Menshikov, published by the Novosti 


Press Agency). As against this it has now been stated 
by Leonid Korenev (vide p. 60 The Soviet Economy, 
published by the Novosti Press Agency) that “it 
would suffice to leave 50 per cent of the economy in 
the hands of the state. The other half would be 
handed over to cooperatives and the private sector.” 
As. he himself points out, in developed capitalist 
countreis “the state sector accounts for some 30 to 40 
per cent of the economy”. If they remain highly 
capitalist with this ratio, there is no reason to believe 
that the Soviet Union will be socialist with merely 10 
to 20 per cent more in the state sector. 

It was this need to make the state sector dominant 
that made Jawaharlal Nehru in India emphasise that 
the public sector should occupy the commanding 
heights of the economy. He knew that without this 
dominance, and merely with the help of fiscal and 
monetary instruments, the state will not have sufficient 
powers to implement a plan based, not on the motive 
of private profit, but on the concept of social good. 
Nehru’s slogan was, however, not implemented. The 
public sector never occupied the commanding heights, 


. and the private sector gradually gathered strength 


with the result that even the controls were lifted and 
the motive of private profit reigned supreme. 

The market is not the anti-thesis of planning, 
provided it is treated as an index, not an unfailing 
guide to production. Production of luxury consumer 
goods for the elites, for instance, may help maximise 
profit. Such production may, therefore, be indicated 
by the market in spite of fiscal and monetary measures 
to control it, but the production of such items divert 
resources from the~much needed consumer goods 
and services for the poor.The market cannot be allowed 
to dictate this type of production. On the other hand, 
having decided on the production of goods and 
services for the poor, the market is a very useful 
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guide to their needs and preferences. At a higher level 
_ of economic demand, after the basic needs of bare 
subsistence have been met, the market provides an 
invaluable index of consumer demand. This can be 
ignored only at the risk of creating’ considerable 
discontent among the masses. ` 

On the other hand, to equate market economy to 
democratic freedom is a dangerous line of thought 
from the socialist point of view. And yet, in reply to a 
question that his thesis that market economy is the 
pillar of democracy had attracted sharp criticisms, 
Alexander Yakovlev, a member of the Polit-Bureau of 


the CPSU Central Committee and an important member ° 


of the Gorbachev administration, did not deny this 
thesis. According to the booklet Socialism: From Dream 
to Renlity, published by the Novosti Press Agency, 
Yakovlev is reported to have expounded his view 
(pp. 25-29) that “authoritarianism, totalitarianism, and 
Stalinism were possible in this country because all the 
means of human survival and subsisténce had been 
appropriated by the state”. He added that *democracy 
cannot be maintained for a long time, unless the 
individual, a group or even a community disengage 
from total dependence on the state”, they do not have 
their own means of subsistence, “the economy will 
steamroll any attempt at independence...”. This view 
is obviously against complete socialisation of all means 
of production. It may contain a grain of truth that 
marginal activities of production and trade do provide 
freedom of choice to self-employed persons, but 
overlooks the more important fact that in capitalist 
societies the masses have no independent means of 
subsistence, but have to depend on employment 


offered by large, organised employers. The alternative 
is not between independent means of subsistence or 


lack of it, but between employment by private — 


employers as in capitalist countries, or by the states, 
as in socialist societies. 
From this Yakovlev draws the further conclusion 


that.“once economic independence has been granted, 


it can only be made tangible via a market”. “A 
normal, healthy.and state-regulated market economy 
is something we shall not be able to'do without,” he 


concludes. The only qualifying word." state-regulated”: 


is vague, and can'admit of more or less regulation, of 
effective or ineffective regulation. The direction is, 
however, clear. It is not more socialem, but as and 
less of it. 

In his famous article The. Basic approach, jiad 
Nehru had raised the query: what is socialism? He 
gave no precise definition of socialism but regarded it 
as “a certain scientific approach to social and economic 
probems”. He regarded planning as essential; "because 


otherwise we waste our resources which are very 
limited”. He did not regard private enterprise as 
basically unacceptable to socialism: In the present day 
India he thought “it should encourage as enterprise 
in many fields though even that must 
necessarily fit in with the national aa and have such 
controls as are considered necessary”. (emphasis added) 
This is the crux of the matter. A system of development 
based on private profit and not on a plan conceived 


` for social good is inconsistent with the principles of 


socialist development. The Policy Statemeht of the 
Twentyeighth Congress, "Towards a Humne, Demo- 
cratic Socialism” and the authoritative statements 


quoted above which have accompanied it, however,’ 


while they point to the need for the market and for 
diversity of ownership even of the means of production, 
show: no-consciousness of the basic role of a Plan for 
social and economic development. Herein lies the 


danger of profit seeking enterprises building a bourgeois | 


society against which the socialist movement had 
struggled so long. 
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HAS socialism failed, or to put it more politely, has 
socialism became outdated? To those interested in 
restoration of capitalism the answers to these questions 
contain a wishful element. They had‘ always -hoped 
that socialism would fail. Any crisis of socialism is 
therefore for them a signal for the fulfilment of a long- 
cherished wish. The danger, however, lies not so 
much in their propagating this view, but in the 
plausibility. this view acquires for the mass of 
uncommitted but articulate segments of the population 
on a superficial view of recent events. Several countries 


in Eastern Europe have, at least temporarily, renounced - 


socialism, and installed regimes to restore the capitalist 
structure. Even the Soviet Union, the first socialist 


, country in the world, is adopting policies in the name 
. Of perestroika and glasnot which are ambivalent, to say 


the least, and depart substantially from the accepted 
concepts of socialism. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
the impression has been created that socialism is 
dying, and is on its way out. 

The fact is that recent events have shown that the 
particular model of socialism adopted not only in the 
Soviet Union but in most other socialist countries has 


proved to be wrong, perhaps even disastrous. But’ 


was this the only poasible model of socialism flowing 
inevitably from its objectives, or was it based on some 
postulates worked out to implement the socialist 
objectives which have proved to be wrong? If it is the 
latter, to what extent have the postulates proved to be 
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"wrong, and to what extent have they been distorted 

Min practice? A distinction has to be drawn between 
the essential features of socialism, on the one hand, 
and the working postulates by which it was sought to 
be implemented, on the other. 

The basic objective of socialism is to build a humane, 
democratic, classless society where social good and 
not private acquisitiveness is the motive force of 
human behaviour. This objective is based on a dialectical 
view of history which envisages that the contradictions 
generated by a social order create conditions for its 
replacement by a new order which, at least temporarily, 
solves these contradictions. In this process, the existing 
capitalist order which has generated contradictions 
and has created conditions for its replacement is to be 
replaced finally by socialism. Socialism does not deny, 

‘ in fact it fully accepts the advances made in science 

` hnd technology. Jt also accepts the advances made in 
the social sphere. It accepts, for instance, the universal 
values of human rights, but seeks to resolve the 
contradictions of capitalist societies which often lead 
to the misuse of science and technology and denial of 
the human values. Socialism is, however, not a 
phenomenon inevitable in the historical process. It 
has to be developed by human effort. The alternative 
to it is a sharpening of the contradictions, widespread 
injustice, and a threat to peace in consequence. 

One of the essential postulates of this objective of a 
classless society in which all productive effort is 
motivated by the concept of social good and not of 
private profit is that the utilisation of national resources 
should be in accordance with a plan, or a set of well- 
coordina-ed plans, conceived in the social interest. 
This is possible only when the means of production 
are, at least predominantly, socially and not privately 
owned. These basic 
been invalidated by anything that has happened so 
far. 

A view which has gained currency in the wake of 
perestroika is that planning leads to alienation of 
workers from their work and causes stagnation. The 
long period under Brezhnev has indeed been charac- 
terised as a period of stagnation. The only way to 
revive the economty, it is argued, is to introduce 
private initiative by the contract system, the cooperative 
system and even by private ownership of the means 
of production. - 

It is xue that the bureaucratic command. system 
which has developed in the Soviet Union does cause 
alienation of the workers, but such a command system 
is not an essential part of planning. There is no doubt 
also that the phenomenon of stagnation has been 
exaggerated. In a recent interview to Saeed Naqvi (as 


tulates for action have not ` 


in Patriot dated August 16, 1990), Fidel 
Castro pointed out: “What the Soviet Union was able 
to do between 1960 and 1985 is fabulous. I mean in 
terms of production, basic production, so much so 
their production of oil grew almost ten imes— from 
about 60 million tonnes to over 600 million tonnes in 
25 years. Oil, Gas, I mean energy has been growing 
too... Their basic production of steel, cement and all 
the basic commodities necessary for the development 
of the country grew in fabulous amounts. This is a 
historical reality which cannot be denied. Hundreds 
of thousands of pipelines, gaslines, the production of 
electricity multiplied several times... And that the 
Soviet Union did after a War which killed over 20 
million people.” = 

It is not alienation which exists in a greater measure 
in the capitalist system that was the root of the 
problem. It was the failure to place sufficient emphasis 
on consumer goods in a situation when the purchasing 
capacity of the consumers was increasing with the 
incomes derived from the production of capital and 
intermediate goods, and the failure to vary the technique 
of planning for consumer goods with due utilisation 
of the market that has caused the present debacle of 
empty shelves in consumer shops. The remedy for 
this is not to discard planning and opt for free market 
private enterprise which can only breed inequality 
and unemployment. The remedy is to reorient planning - 
to meet the changed cirucumstances and to correct 
the distortions that had crept in. 

There are, on the other hand, several other postulates 
like the dictatorship of the proletarlet and the vanguard 
role of the Party that have been seriously shaken by 
recent events. These. concepts have not only lent 
themselves to distortion by giving rise to dictatorship 
of individuals or of small groups, and denial of basic 
human rights, but have proved to be historically 
incorrect. The industrial working classes in developed 
countries, when they are well organised, have given 
no evidence of their revolutionary character. On the 
contrary, it is economism, not revolutionary zeal, that 
has inspired them, and they have shown greater 
keenness to get the best out of the existing capitalist 
order than to change it. 

What, however, has done the greatest damage to 


‘the image of socialism is its denial of democracy. It is 


worthwhile recalling in this connection the warning 
of Rosa Luxembourg who said: 
Socialist democracy Is not something which begins only in the 
land after foundations of socialist economy are 
created; it does not come as a Christmas present for the 
worthy people who in the interim have loyally supported a 
handful of socialist dictators. Socialist democracy begins 
simultaneously with the beginning of cass-rule and the 
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construction of socialism, It begins at the very moment of the 3 
seizure of power by the socialist Party. 


In spite of such warnings, denial of democracy 
. became’ a feature’ of, socialism in practice. Stalin’ 


Tay d 


undoubtedly’ set the pattern, but the foundation was 
laid by such concepts as dictatorship of the proletariat 
and demccratic centralism and by denial of inner- 

_ party democracy by Lenin ,himself who banned 
differences within the Party in the name of factions at 
the Tenth Congress. It was in Lenin‘s lifetime too that 
Stalin acquired sufficient influence within the Party, 

' inspite of his dictatorial ways, to make a successful 
bid at the succession, and though Lenin realised the 


mistake practically in his death-bed, it was too late. 


even for him to do anything effective about it. 
Nationalism is ‘another concept whose force the 
a, socialists have consistantly underestimated. The view 
that proletarian internationalism would override that 
of nationalism has proved erroneous. The revolt of 
the East Eurppean countries and specially the urge for 
reunificafion in East Germany have proved this. As 
early as the late fifties Jawaharlal Nehru had referred 


“to this ‘in his article The Basic Approach in the case of < 


Hungary “What happened in Hungary,” he had said, 
“was not essentially a conflict between communism 
and anti-communism. It represented nationalism stri- 
, ving for freedom from foreign control.” This has now 
. proved tzue, and not only in countries neighbouring 
the Soviet Union but within the Soviet Union itself. 
' In the Soviet Union the problem of nationalities 


was regerded as having been solved by recognising 
. nationalism and according sovereignty to the different 


“nations”, including the right to secede, while hoping” 


all the time that contingencies like secession will 
never arise, presumably because of the force of 
proletarian internationalism. These hopes have now 
been belied. Secession is being claimed by several 
“nations” and even if this is prevented, the result may 
well be a Weak confederal Centre unable to pull its 
full weight. No attempt was made to make a nation 
out of all the various ethnic and linguistic groups of 
the Soviet Union under the erroneous impression that, 
once the various “nationalities” were..recognised as 

such, the demands of nationalism would be fully met. 
‘| Finally, there has beén a. serious distortion’ of 
planning. Planning is essential for socialist development, 
. but it ca anot be allowed to degenerate to bureaucratic 
commard. This is a distortion-which is now recognised, 
but this recognition has given rise to the danger of 
swinging to other extreme by giving up planning and 
replacing it with the market. It has not’been sufficiently 
recognised that planning need not necessarily be of 
the nature of bureaucratic command, that it can be 
decentralised and popularised, and that the market 


can be used asthe index of the needs and requirements 


of the people in the sphere of consumption, without 
giving up: the basic feature of planning, that is, to 
canalise resources into desirable channels, not 


- necessarily into channels indicated by profitability. 


With several of the widely accepted working 
postulates invalidated by recent events, however, the 
basic aims and objectives of socialism still remain. 
Indeed they not only remain but are needed to meet 


- the contradictions of capitalism which are real. These 


contraditions may have been softened and largely 
concealed from public view in the highly developed 
capitalist countries—the G7 countries— but they still 
remain. Unemployment is a serious problem in most 
of these countries, and the social security system is 
not as developed nor as assured as in socialist countries. 
The recession in the early elghties in the capitalist 


‘ countries led to cuts in social security benefits, showing 


their unstable foundation. Even in the United States 
about 10 per cent of the population are below the 
poverty line, and the number of those who are 
homeless and sleep on the streets can be counted in 
millions, rather than in thousands. 

What is, however, more important is that theirs is 
an exdusive dub to which admission is strictly guarded. 
Those who aspire’ to enter into the world capitalist- 
system can do so, not as equal partners but as depen- 
dent economies. THis may bring prosperity at the cost 
of freedom to small countries like South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore and Hong Kong, but is not of much avail to 
a large country like Brazil. In any case the poor 
countries of Africa and South Asia with their population 
running into billions are completely excluded. 

It could not be otherwise, for the basic contradiction 
of ‘capitalism is that it is based on unequal resource 
distribution. Any reduction in this inequality leads to 
a corresponding reduction in the level of prosperity 
of the developed capitalist countries, and is resisted 
as such. Integration of the poor countries in the world 
capitalist system, or their globalisation, as it is euphemis- 
tically termed, can therefore-be only as junior partners, 


„in order to support, and at best supplement, the 


prosperity of the developed capitalist countries. They 
cannot be allowed to function as equals. l 
The only alternative for the poor countries, indeed 
for all countries outside the small group of the highly 
developed capitalist countries, is to develop their 
economies not in isolation but on a self-reliant basis. 
This ‘requires planning, specially as resources in all 
underdeveloped, or at least not fully developed count- 
ries, are by definition limited. And planning requires 
a dominant state sector which is prepared to carry 
out the behsts of planning, and not follow the dictates 
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of the market in order to maximise profit. Such a 
_ dominant state sector is also necessary to prevent 
concentration of wealth and therefore of economic ' 
powers in private hands. With such concentration, 
private entreprenuers who control the economy may 
find it more profitable for temporary gains to collaborate 
with foreign parties against the long term interests of 
their own countries, rather than undertake the less 
profitable tasks of development on a self-reliant, or 
‘even collective self-reliant, basis in cooperation with 


other developing countries. In fact it is this lure of ` 


temporary gains that have so far prevented South- 
South cooperation from being a reality in spite of the 
long-term benefits of such cooperation having been 
accepted over the years. 

To conclude, there is no reason to hold that recent 
events signify the failure of socialism. They have 
shown up only the weaknesses of a particular model 
‘of soclaiism. It is true that in consequence some coun- 
tries of East Europe have abandoned socialism.’ This 
is certainly a blow to the world socialist movement. It 
is also possible that socialism will be severely diluted, - 
if it is not abandoned altogether, even in the Soviet 
Union, the pioneer of socialism in the world. This will 
be a greater blow still to the movement. There is of 
` course, no finality to these changes. No stable 
equilibrium has been ‘reached, and it is yet to be seen 


Misra: CPI-M on Gorbachev 
` (Continued fronr page 22) ; 
éslontaliat exploitation, is an inadequate explanation. 


In any case, both the Soviet Union and China have . 


made no secret of their desire to welcome multi- 
_ nationals. This is not a recent development. As regards 
rapid industrialisation of the developing countries. 
the economic miracle in East and South- East Asia has 
et to be ey explained. 
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GORBACHEVY’S new thinking is a response to the. 
problems faced by the Soviet Union. The reforms 
introduced by him are designed to correct the distortions 
and deformations in the socialist system which have 
‘been so openly: discussed for the last fifty years and 
which were exposed by Khrushchev at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. Acceptance of universal human values 
and socialism with a human face is not a denigration 
- of socialism but a denunciation of Stalinism.There are 
other reforms which have been carried out in the 
‘Soviet Union and which are relevant to the rest of the 
world. The Soviet Union has ended the monopoly of 
‘power by the CPSU. The state has been separated 
. from the Party. The principle of democratic centralism 
has been. given‘up. Party control over the KGB and 


if the countries which have abandoned socialism will 
be content to live in open-market conditions. Whatever 
the final shape of things; however, the important fac} 
remains that these changes do not resolve the 
contradictions of capitalism. These contradictions can 
be resolved, or at least contained, if the developing 
countries develop their own bargaining strength by _ 
self-reliant or collective self-reliant development. This ` 
can be done only on the basjs of planned socialism. 
Cleansed of its own inner ‘contradictions on the 
basis of its experience of seventy odd_years, socialism, 
whose basic objectives have by no means been 


. invalidated, has still a mission to fulfil in this world 


hankering for peace and justice. One ‘hopes that some 
of the working postulates of the socialist movement 
which have proved to be untenable will be abandoned, 
and above all a critical spirit which is the essence of _ 
scientific socialism, and not a scriptual attitude, will” 
inform the socialists of the future. While the founders ` 
of socialist thought and the pioneer activists will! 
continue to be venerated, they must cease to be | 
prophets. With this attitude, if socialism declines in x| 
the erstwhile strongholds of socialism, even in its. 
land of birth, there will be sufficient reason for it to 
re-emerge elsewhere. The poor developing countries 
which have no alternative path of development must 
act a3 torch-bearers of socialism in future. 


the armed forces has been diluted. A new political 
and economic system is taking shape in the Soviet 
Union. The rest of the world is watching with baited 
breath. f 

‘The reforms introduced by Gorbachev have elicited 
sharp critidsm from the CPI-M which appears to 
favour a complete reversal of pérestroika and glasnost. 
In simple terms, perestroika and glasnost mean freedom 
and democracy. The assertion that the six miniscule 
political parties which are allowed to exist in China 
provide an example of a multi-party:system, is unlikely 
to find widespread pona acceptance among the 

ti. 


cognisan 
' The CPIM statement oñ perestroika clarified ‘the. 
party's position on a host of crucial “issues. Unfortu-~ 

nately, there is no indication of a fresh thinking. The 
winds- of change that have .been blowing from 
Vladivostok to Prague and from Beijing to Leningrad 
has not induced a new thinking in the party leadership. 
Considering that the CPI‘-M has the unrivalled 
experience of ruling in two major States of India, they 
would definitely have something to say on the multi- 
party system of democracy. The Indian experience is 


- relevant to the new democracies in Central and Eastern 


Europe because of our mixed economy ana multi- 
party, democratic system. Q 
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Open Letter to Prime Minister 


The roing open ft to the Pie Minster wai released to he press by the signatories, leaders of women’s bocies in the 
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Ti ear Prime Minister, ' 

4: We are extremely disturbed at the change 
made ty the goverment with. regard to the 
appointment of the Chlef Election Commissioner. When 
the former CEC, the late Ped Shastrl’s Ilness became 
extreme grave, the government took Ramadevi, the 
then Secretary ‘In the Ministry of Law, to act In his 
place. Srasti dled soon.afterwards. 

Normally, In such cases: of Indisposition or lliness, 
acting adpointments are made from within the office 
and not by bringing a senior, officer from a totally 
different office. Ramadevi's appointment, In most of 
our eyes, appeared to be preparatory to her final 
appointnent,. when the position fell vacant. Ths 
understanding was shared by many thers within the 
administration. 

For us, members of the public, particularly In women '8 
organisations, Ramadevi's appointment as the Chief 
' Election Commissioner was most welcome since she Is 

“a specialist In electoral law. We hoped to see the 
restoraticn of strict legal procedures In election matters, 
especialy In view of Increasing criminalsation of politics 
which has vitiated India’s reputation for holding free 
and falr alections In recent years. 

Her substitution by a civit servant,’ who ls due to 
retire from service on December 31,1990, has left ‘us 
-wondering - -what the goverment is trying to prove. 


v 


_ Does thls suggest that someone Ike Ramadevi cannot 


function as the CEC, despite her high legal qualifications 
as well as long adminttrative experience In varlous 


- capacities, merely because she Is a woman? In fact 


she would have been the first woman to hold thls high 
constitutional office wHich In Itself Is not Irelevant. 

You are aware that we have already protested 
against your Inclusion In the Cabinet of a person 
whose record of respect for laws for the protection of 
women k, to say the least, dubious. This last minute 
change In the appointment of the CEC has only 
added to our deep misgivings about the government's 
commitment to women’s equaltty and taws for thelr 
protection. Ramadevi's appolntment, In our. opinion, 
would have helped to some extent, to demonstrate 
the govemment’s commitment to upholding the 
Constitution—ts laws, procedures and proprleties. 

` We, therefore, request you to reconsider your decision 
in the Interest of reassuring the pubic and particularly 
the women of India. 


Prora Dandavate (Mahia Dakshata Samith, Vima Farooqui 
(National Federation of, Indian Women), Vimal Ranadive (All 
India Coordination Committee of Working Women), Ving 
Mazumdar, Lotika Sarkar (Centre for Women’s Development 
Studies), Jyotsna Chattejee (Joint Women's Programme), 


_ Mary Khemehand, Sadhana Ganguly (YWCA of india), Brinda 


Karat (All India Democratic Women’s Association) 





Ganguli: Politics without Morals 


(Continued fiom page 5) 


been cited as evidence of Chandra Shekhar’s forgiving 
nature. But then the latter probably does not consider 
Swamy to be capable of presenting him with any kind 
of challenge. It is extremely unlikely that Chandra 
Shekhar will show a similar magnanimous attitude 
towards V.P. Singh. 

In 1984 Chandra Shekhar sought Morarji Desai’s 
help in resolving his differences with the powerful 
Satyendra Narain Sinha group in the party while 
showing no mercy towards Swamy, who was ‘also 
known at the time to be close to Desai. Obviously, 
Chandra Shekhar’s „tactics vary with the striking 
power of his opponents. 

Two years after his triumph over Swamy, Chandra 
_ Shekha- gave out that he was feeling tired and stale 
and wculd prefer another man to take charge of the 
party. Believing him to be serious, as many as five 
. candidates, induding the mild-mannered Madhu Dand- 
avate, entered the. contest for the President’s post 


only to find Chandra ‘Shekhar back in the fray just 
before the polling. Like Mao Zedong’s “let a hundred 
flowers bloom” campaign, the strategy was obviously 
to find out who among his partymen aspired to his 
exalted position. In the event, most ‘of the candidates 
withdrew, excepting Swami Agnivesh whose reluctance 


- to leave the field caused not a little confusion and 


delayed the outcome for a day. 

And when Chandra Shekhar did finally relinquish 
the President’s post, it was to instal Ajit Singh in his 
place, not out of any great affection for his former 
adversary’s son, but to keep out Rama Krishna Hegde. 
After that, he also saw to it that Hegde lost his ‘Chief 
Minister’s post as well. 


SO whom will the bearded Turk take on next? His 
latest Success being the only one in a long, hard life, 
and since there is very little chance of the Janata Dal-S 
becoming the party of the future, his next target will 
probably be the Congress-I. The disruption of the 
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National Front was obviously oily: a step on the 
ladder of success but if he is not to be bracketed with 
Charan Singh as a nine days’ wonder, Chandra Shekhar ' 
must direct his. formidable manipulative powers 
towards his old party which he had once left like a 
lion and has since returned to like a mouse. 

If he can cause a breach in the seemingly solid 
_Congress-I monolith based on a touching faith in the 
‚Dynasty and a shared interest in sycophancy and 
shady’ wheeling and dealing, not only will Chandra 
Shekhar be within striking distance of a stint as the 
' Prime Minister on'his own terms, but his place in 
history will be assured as a major disruptor of political 
: combinations and not a minor one who battled against 

a succession of opponents with limited success. 

In any event, the temptation to create a flutter in 
the Congress-I dovecotes will be irresistible for, led as 
the party is by a non-political coterie incapable of 
understanding the ek ae of Indian politics, it is 
unlikely to fathom the tactics of someone who is not 
exactly known for his, adherence to the prindples of 
fair play. Evidence of the kind of games which come 
naturally to Chandra Shekhar can be seen from Chandra 

_Swamy’s recent visit to Ayodhya which made even’ 
such a hardened party like the BJP nervous. 

The -Congress-I’s Achilles’ heel is, of course, the 
Bofors case. As its earlier record shows, the party can 
go to any length to see to it that the secret is not 
revealed. ‘It is obvious enough that if this vulnerability 


was a weapon in the hands of its opponents in the — 


' Bidwai: Exposing VHP eee 
i ea al page 6), 


cranks have attempted. All this blunts, by purely 
repetitive affirmation, the edge of the argument that 
_ even if a temple did exist—and no Ram temples are to 

be found ’in the north older than the sixteenth century 
at the earliest—and was indeed demolished, there is 
still, no case for destroying the mosque; and that a 


sixteenth céntury mosque is as much a part of the ` 


Indian heritage as is a sixteenth sy temple, and 
therefore worth preserving. 

‘More important, it is caleulated to promote the 
idea of desecration of a Hindu monument by “Muslims” 
(who mysteriously remain the same, continuous subject 
in history—the present generation being responsible 
for its ancestors’ deeds), which can only be avenppa 
by: the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 


fe os iets t 


THE Express campaign, reprehensible. for moral .and 


. ‘| 
National Front, it is ais a weapon in the hands of its 
supposed friends in the present government, especial 
since the secret bank documents are with jt now. 

The transfer of CBI officials connected. with the 
case, the strange behaviour of official lawyers and the 
garrulous intervention of Subramaniam Swamy may 
give the impression that the government is trying to 
hush up the matter in deference to the Congress-I’s 
wishes. To the extent that it will refrain fron revealing 
the truth, this may be true. But that may not mean 
that it will not try to find the answer to the over 
Rs 200: crore question. Just in case the ‘Congress-I 
thought that it was time for Chandra Shekhar to make 
way for the Family. 

Chandra Shekhar’s advantage is that he may not 
have much of a d he ‘cannot but be acutely 
conscious of the old saying, “once a turncoat, alwa ways, , 
a turncoat”—but he can requisition the services o 
variety of mysterious godmen, fly-by-night industria- 
lists, coal-belt mafia dons, not to mention voluble 
Harvard-trained economists, to circumvent the esta- 
blished political arrangements and sow confusion in a 
manner which can affect everyone but himself. In 
course of time not only the Congteas-I, but even the 
BJP may begin to regret that it had helped India’s 
Bat own Machiavelli from Ballia to ; his life’s 

ition. 

All in all then the country is set to witness the kind 
of politics without morals which it missed! ever since 
Sanjay Gandhi's untimely death. - 7 Q 

. (Courtesy: The Statesman) 


academic reasons, is the most sophisticated effort 


` with pretensions to literary and academic respectability 


so far. A cruder example is the attempt by the BJP 


` national General Secretary, K.L. Sharma, to involve 


Gandhiji's sanction for the same deplorable cause— 


. based this time on a pure falsification: ' an article 


Gandhiji never wrote in the Harijan Seoak. |! | 
Even ‘more disgusting is a whole range of the 
VHP’s official publications in Hindi, which quote at 
length and at will from numerous documents and 
references that are wholly non-existent, for example 


. “p. 603 of the Alamgir-nama”. Revenge and retribution 


are the recurring themes in all this. Their specific fun- . 
ction is to obscure logic and rationality, reduce “justice” 
to the act of getting even (by doing that'Very thing - 
that constitutes injustice), and to find jussaten for 
the worst forms of prejudice and bigotry. i 
What is at work here is a closed system of thought. 
Why do so many outstanding Indian historians, among 
the world’s best practitioners of the craft,!reject the 
theory of the existence of a Ram temple? Because they 
have secular prejudices, or because they: are bad, 
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adden, West2mnised Hindus? Why did Prof B.B. Lal, 
is now cited in support of the pre-existent 
mpl theory not publish those findings for 15 years 
academic jcurnals? Because he was under pressure 
fom an Education Ministry headed by a Muslim?) 
pt to do so. 


ong with Muslim religious leaders being asked to 
oduce arckaeological and historical evidence to 
ter their Hindu counterparts’ claims. How do 
u prove trat something did not exist, where the 
oof is itself dependent on the fact of existence and 
herwise unavailable? 
But this raises two larger questions. First, why 
ould we accept the authority and the (claimed) rep- 
Eentative character of the Hindu and Muslim religious 
Kders? In what way do they speak for the citizenry 
i a whole? Are they not merely self-appointed leaders 
hose claims to such representation is suspect in the 
rst place? What if their mutual agreement is rejected 
b immoral and invalid by the political representatives 
these same communities that they claim to speak 
br? Is it noz possible that communal Muslims and 
Mindus will find mutual accommodation with each 
her convenient especially at the cost of secularism 
hich both want to weaken? And in any case with 
vhat authority or sanction do semi-literate mullahs 
nd sadhus, many of them repugnantly obscurantist, 
Ipeak on subjects which demand erudition and under- 
anding? 
Secondly, there is the larger question of the state 
iving legitimacy to unprincipled mutual accommo- 
ation, in violation and supersession of the law of the 
and, considerations of decency and public morality. 
e are not here dealing with a private or domestic 
6ntention which can be settled-out of court if the 
bontending parties agree to do so. We are not even 
dealing with give and take on a property dispute. Nor 


dispute pertaining to Ayodhya. 


+ 


WHAT we are dealing with is a set of issues that has > 


got inflamed beyond all proportions, which has gone 


‘well beyond questions of faith, and this or that site— - 


Findeed all such sites which, as the VHP claims, 
Fnumber 3000. We are dealing here with a grave threat 
to the secu ar-democratic constitutional order, to the 
b Indian statz as it is now constituted and is the very 
definition cf a citizenry (the polity) which is not based 
hon religior. The entire project to create a modern, 
open, forward-looking society, in which the political 
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This is a nc-win situation. That is precisely what is ` 


are we faced with the question of settling just one 


~ 


community is not co-terminous with membership ofa 
particular religion, will be put in feopardy if we l 
accept the dishonourable and anti-democratic com- 
promise that is now being suggested by the VHP-BJP 
and promoted by, insecure political leaders out to 
appeas it. 

There is simply no way that the Indian state can 
make such a compromise without giving up its claim 
to exclusive sovereign authority over the public domain, 
without abdicating its responsibility towards society, 
without lowering itself to the level of, and dissolving 
itself in, society, without losing its claim to being 
neutral, non-partisan and objective—and thus without 
undermining its very foundations. 

And yet that is what the VHP-BJP-RSS-Bajrang Dal 
have reduced the state to, or very nearly, by unleashing 
their campaign of hate, revenge and retribution. This 
campaign, no doubt with some “popular” appeal 
among sections of Hindus—but then, did Nazism and 
fascism not have “popular” appeal too?—has shaken 
the political establishment. 

In other words, the VHP has su ed in inflicting 
its terms of reference upon the rest of society by the 
sheer force of numbers and hysterical fervour. One 
source of this success is their propaganda. Thus today 
the worst forms of Doublespeak and Fascist-style 
dissimulation tend to go largely uncommented. How 
else can one explain the relatively mild reaction to the 
truly chilling statement by L.K. Advani that the 
Muslims’ best guarantee of safety is Hindu Rashtra, a 


_ blatanty communal society run on majoritarian terror 


and reduction of perhaps 120 to 150 million people to 
the status of second-class citizens, in which bigotry, 
violence and intolerance rule? 

The danger should be obvious. The Indian intelli- 
gentsia, the thinking people of this country, citizens 
who cherish the values of democracy, secularism, 
tolerance bf dissent and human rights, have all been 
rather too passive in their tolerance of the hate 
campaign and propaganda drive launched by the 
VHP-BJP. By not nipping it in the bud they can only 
expose themselves and this society to victimisation, 
attack and bratalisation by communal and majoritarian 
forces. It is imperative that they expose the propaganda 
campaign, repudiate the viciously sectarian arguments 


- advanced by its votaries and apologists, and launch , 


an energetic public education cpunter-campaign to; 
explain the issues involved and to urge that their 
resolution can only take place on a principled, legally 
sound; ‘dignified, constructive basis that is firmly 
within the secular-democratic framework. +0 


fos 
(Courtesy: The Economic Times) 
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